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'‘MR. JENKINS.’^ 

I LIKE to think of him as one who spent 
His manhood in an atmosphere of schism, 

riouting the grim proprieties that went 

To make the period of the prune and prism. 
Who for conventions did not caie a lira, 

And frankly loathed the Mid-Yictorian era. 

’Twas in the days of crinolines and (worse) 

Of crude embroidery aid cruder painting; 

When England’s youth betook itself to versa 
And maids were periodically fainting, 

That Mr, Jenkins timed an apt arrival 
To preach his famous drawing-room revival. 

He did not waltz, he did not care for wdiist, 

Eor pressing ferns or pokering a panel, 

And, fresh from Paris, naturally miss’d 

Thejoie de vivre in vogue across the Channel, 
So, as became his Continental schooling, 

He taught mankind a livelier mode of fooling. 

He took a table, set the players round, 


Piped “hands below,' 


that so the nimble shilling 


Might pass unseen, a part the ladies found 
A trihe bold, yet infinitely thrilling ; 

Each seeks the coin and, while the fingers fidget, 
Our Mr. J. doth squeeze Clarissa’s digit. , 

The game caught on : “ Up, Jenkins” was the cry 
In hall and cot, in vicarage and tavern ; 

Extreme Dissenters tried it on the sly, 

And every smuggler played it in his cavern ; 
xAnd thus it \vas that Jenkins earned his laurels * 
As one who ’d ruined Mid-Yictorian morals. 


He ’s dead and gone, yet, when the rafters reel 

With shouts that bid the palm-locked line untctber. 
We (she and I) are horrified to feel 

A ghostly grip that holds our hands together — 

A fact observed by none, save me and Mabel — 
*Tis Mr. Jenkins underneath the table 1 


Eow they encourage Art in India. 

“The Scarlet Serenadera will shortly arrive in Naini Tal, Tli ir 
entertainments are really wonderfully good and cleaver ao one slioul 1 
miss S3eing them .’* — Naini Tal Gazette, 
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charivari ft Chapter in the History of Ireland, of POLYGLOT DEAMA. 

OnAMi VAriirt. which we have often read. .. . , 

The New York Herald, in reporting , The success of Kisinet at the Garrick 

Mr. PiEEPONT MoRG.iN S appearance Eumours of another appointment for regarded as ^ partially due to its 
in Court dress at the Coronation, re- Lord Kitchener reach us. It is said ^uuouncement m the following form 
marked, “Mr. Morgan has as neat a to be due to his historic success against (or something like it) : 
calf as anybod}u” Why not? He, if the Dervishes. His Lordship, accord- ^ 

anyone, can afford it. ing to our information, is to join the ^ ^ 

board of a well-known firm of Eout ^ ^ ^ Q 

' The report that Mr. S. J. Solomon, furnishers. Vi. 


The report that Mr. S. J. Solomon, 
E.A., was to paint the official picture 
of the Coronation turned out to be an 


Lord Eosebery has announced that 


under-statement, this distinguished he will not adopt his new title, the ^^ther impending productions arc 
Wn P.om- -p.o.i «c ” about to be advertised m a similar 


actually 


Earl of Midlothian, “ for general use. 


missioned to execute a drawing of the He will use it merely on Sundays and 


ceremony for The Daily Mail. 


Bank Holidays. 


We are sorry to learn that a large A laundry mark on a handkerchief, 
number of Scotch visitors had their left behind after a burglary at a shop 


For example : 




enjoyment of the Eoyal Progress in Garrick Street, led to the arrest of A Japanese farcical comedy by a 
entirely spoilt by knowledge of the fact the supposed criminal last week. This well-known Nippon humorist, 
that similar seats to those for which explainswhy shrewd burglars so seldom , ^ 

they had paid a guinea long before the have their handkerchiefs washed, while ( 


event were sold for five shillings on 
the day itself. In every instance, when 
the fact became known, mortification 
set in. ' , 1 . ^ 

A foreign representative remarked 
that the Eoyal Progress met with an 


some dispense with them altogether. 

Playgoers in search of an absolute 
novelty are now going to see “The 
Girl Who Couldn’t Lie.” 


that the Eoyal Progress met with an Our congratulations to The Daily (Pronunciation unknown.) A'-North- 
even more hearty reception in South Netus for publishing at least two items American Indian tragedy of a crude 
London than on the other side of the of exclusive information concerning our nature dealing, as " its titld implies, 
river. This is scarcely remarkable. Navy. Kino George, we are told, has, with a sanguinary family feud. 

The rich southern blood of the jpsople in his time, not only swabbed the deck ^ . q \ I 

across the water naturally makes them and fed the fire, but' has also “ furled ^ • Q 

more excitable and demonstrative. the mast.” Further, “ our eight ^ ^ X 

- nonolits represent a total tonnage of . . ’ ■ . c n -ni. i 

The memento-hunters were hard at 523,650,” thus averaging over 65,000 ^ 


Ths memento-hunters were hard at 523,650,” thus averaging over 65,000 ^ 

work during ^the Coronation week. In tons apiece. Prodigious! — not to say, pi'^od, or, The Hieroglyphic Girl, 
the Borough Eoad there was a scramble grateful and comforting. - has just boon exhumed m the neigh- 

for the flpWers and plants with which V= ' bourhood of the Nile. It includes a 

the stands had been decorated, and in “ Two-yearyold twins who fell from pew prehistoric dance and the usual 
the West End some fortunate person the second-floor window of a house in scene, concluding with a waltz 


has just boon exhumed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Nile. It includes a 
new prehistoric dance and the usual 
bathing scene, concluding with a waltz 


secured the Lord Mayor’s gold watch. Hamburg were,” The Dxpress informs 
„ . . us, “ uninjured.” The fortunate couple 

We do not want a repetition hero of will, we presume, adopt as their motto 
the trouble in Morocco, and we think the paradox, “ United we fall.” 
tho police were wise to arrest a Pre- • 


informs up the Pyramids. 


tender who was found walking down 
Park Lane with a large' gilt crown on 
his head, copiously jewelled with glass. 


vill, we presume, adopt as their motto “Marriage ceremonies performed. 

ihe paradox, “ United we fall.” ' ■ . , , funeral orations.” 

^ ^ ’ 5 ,. ... Advt. %ii ^ Seattle Post Intdlujenrer. 

The Tivm haspuUished a letter on 

‘Losses of Sheen in Hunts ” ' We can Seattle, bad to prepare his own. 


The menu at the Eoyal Luncheon at suffer from short sight, 
the Guildhall was printed in English. 

We believe this innovation to be due “We must bring re 


“Losses of Sheep in Hunts.” ’ We can liau uu ^wn. 

only imagine such losses to be due to “One could write much more akout ‘The 
the fact that many of our sportsmen Critic * and its fortunes in the Morniixg PoU : 
suffer from short sight. of the letters it provoked from ‘A Friend to 

. Char’ty,’ ‘A Bespiscr of . Impertinent Old 


We believe this innovation to be due “We must bring religion into the 
to the fact that previous menus .have realms of statesmanship,” says Mr. 
been found to puzzle the French guests. Lloyd George. This should not be 


, Ladies,’ and others. Even more could ho 
wi itteii about other things, and still the subject 
Mr. would leniain unexhausted.” 

; be The Morning Pod. 

has Probably — ^but the reader wouldn’t. 


impossible. The Chancellor has Probably — ^but the reader wouldn’t. 

It is hoped to hold a Progress-of- already succeeded in bringing politics , — ; , 

Peace Kxbibition next year at the into the purlieus o^f the pulpit. ‘The T^-olv? round 

Crystal Palace wars peimittmg. ^ ^ Cook.’’ — Christian Commonwealth. 

r\ £ 4.U i.* T £ L* J.1 The dangerous hat-pin again! Ac- Mr. Barrie's play must seem very old- 

One of the chief functions ^ the ^rdmg to the Petit Parisien^ an fashioned to the modern housewife. 

occasion of the royal visit to Dublin Englishwoman riding home in a taxi- 

will be, we are^ told, the Special cab near the Place de I’Etoile, Paris, Assisted Emigration. 

Chapter of the Knights of St. Patrick, was stopped by a highwayman who Mr. Lloyd George has been asked 
at which Lord SHAPTEtB'jiY and Lord asked for ^her purse. The English- to go to America. We are unable to 
Kitchener will be invisted. This, we- woman in rejily stabbed the man in the ascertain from which side of the At- 
suppose, will be the Opening of a New] arm with a hat-pin, and then drevj on. lantic the pressure has come. 


Assisted Emigration. 

Mr. Lloyd George has been asked 


NO SURRENDER-AT PRESENT. 

Ebst Peek. “WHAT ABOUT THE WHITE ELAG?” 

Second Peek. “WELL, I DAEB SAY IT’LL COME TO THAT IN THE END; BUT WE 
MAY AS WELL LOOSE ' OFE THIS STUFF FIEST.” 







THE CORONATION TROPHY. 

[Addressed to one of the Despoilers of London,) 

Stay, monster, stay! Eemove thy horny hand 
From this poor piece of memorable wood 1 

They told you, did they, to destroy my stand ? 

You just obeys your orders ? Very good. 

But one stout plank, amid the serried tiers, 

A single section where a bard has sat, 

Shall never facie into the voiceless years 
Or sell for firewood. I must see to that. 

When I remember how, before the day, 

I sang its pra’ses, telling all men where 

I should behold the pomp, and heard them say, 

“ Yes, you will see it rather well from there ; '' 

And how J sank -a most stupendous sum 
To purchase it, and all the weary hours 

I waited for that glittering coach to come, 

And longed for soft, soft valleys strewn with flowers ; 

And how I might not smoke, tliough very sweet 
That boon had been, nor kick the man below, 

But martyr-liko endured it, when my feet 
Sank into baleful slumbers, toe by toe; 

And watched the crowd, the troops and the police 
And wondered what a gi'yphon \vas and why ; 

And if King Geouge would note my trousers’ crease 
And- pale, but not disloyal, gloves and tie , — 

When I remember this, and much, much more, 

Do you suppose, young man, that I could part 

With“that proud relic of a rite that 's o’er ? 

Have it sent round this evening. on a cart. 


As I have sometimes seen large boating men, ' 

In memory of their youth' and god-fike sport, 

Hallowed to-isis, still preserve a den ’ - < . 

Hung with the votive offering of a thwart, 

So I shall have that baulk of timber nailed 
Under the muted harp ^and laurel sprig, 

And," when some fifty summer suns have. paled 
And boys above their wine are talking big, 

“ You boast,” I ’ll say, “ of triumph-s with the bat, 

Deeds on the river, or some larger shock ? 

Look at this bench on which your uncle sat 
From half-past six till half -past three o’clock, 

“ He who was never wont to rise from dreams 
Till mid-day, and who hates the vulgar mob. 

Whom all processions tire to angry screams, 

Who loves no seat except the sort' that bob 

“ Bearing the fell fatigue and hunger’s claw, 

No softer roost than this, I say, he found, 

And braved it gladly, for on this he saw 
The golden pageant when King George was crowned.” 

Evoe. 

“ He spoilt Lis card by taking four pulls on the first green.” 

Manchester Evening Chronicle, 

That would account for his seeing a stymie on the 
second tee. 

From South Nigerian General Orders : 

In the case of a Mess, the Mess President is responsible. The farmer ■ 
should be adequately cleaned at least once a fortnight, and the latter at 
least thiee times a week.*' ' 

The Mess President has resigned. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

The Gala Perfokmance at 
His Majesty’s. 


and both must have been alike offensive w'hom he "addressed either by their 
to Antony (Sir Herbert Tree) in his personal names or, more fraternally, 
heroic struggle to make^himself heard, as “ dear.” 

The clou of the entertainment was Ben Jonson, again, was barely 


JLiiO ijbK/lU KJi. UaJlUJLLi^lJlU VY OiO , OigClUJ, W Oj O UOlLC 

The judgment of those who attend xhe Critic, which, in a modernised recognisable in his Vision of Delight 


a morning Dress Eehearsal is generally 
supposed to be very valuable, but 
actually it is of the least critical use 
in the world. Apart from the Press, 
who refrain from applause and reserve 
their censure for the papers, the 
audience consists largely of members 
of The Profession and personal friends 
of the actors. They have therefore 
either been trained in the same stage- 
traditions, .good and bad, or else they 
love their favourites as much for their 
foibles as for their virtues. But at 
His Majesty’s nothing mattered very 
much, for a Coronation spirit (unham- 
pered by police and the fear of barriers) 
was abroad and nobody wanted to be 
critical even if he could. 

The charm of this Gala Eehearsal 
was that it gave you the rare pleasure 
of seeing distinguished actors con- 
descending to inferior parts. The iden- 
tity of some, playing as mere supers 
and units of a crowd, was almost 


a very firmament of theatrical stars 
of the first or second magnitude. I 
could grow lyrical on this theme, and 
Mr. Herbert Trench actually did 
burst out into several “additional” 
lyrics. Excellent in themselves and 
sympathetically delivered, they were 
perhaps a little wasted upon the 
intelligence of an audience whose eyes 
were being feasted almost to the 
bulging-point. By-- a happy device, 
King George was spared the gross 
flattery which Ben Jonson lavished 
on the ^ King of his day, to whose 
benign influence he ascribed the birth 
of Spring ; the diminutive figure of 
Cupid, King of Love, was introduced 
instead to receive credit as the prime 
mover in these vernal developments. 
At the close a great largesse of ^io^^e^s 
and herbage was flung to the front 
rows ; and for my share I received a 


ux .uu.. aupt^rs - rose or two in the midst of a heavy 

and units of a crowd, was almost .Ifc. Will they ^ rain of moss and mould that did grave 

humrnty ""Thus! "it new' sSj- makes these 1 1 

T ®°UECHIEE On The Night Itself the atmosphere 
getting lus halberd mixed up with as was on pleasant terms of of the House was more temperate 

The ‘ r -°tors was ig^iored; 

tastes — the liahter " kind for ! and applause, as is the habit on 


tastes — the lighter kind for 
choice. Miss Ellen Terry and 
Mrs. Kendal were in .rollicking 
mood in the letter episode from 
The Merry Wives, Here the 
rotundity of Mr. Eutland 
Barrington; ^Ls -Falstaff,- was • 
momentarily admitted on to the 
stage (without the author’s con- 
nivance) for the purpose of 
rounding off the scene. 

As Bamd Garrick, 'Six Charles 
Wyndham simulated intoxication '’Q 
(for moral purposes) with all his ^ 
old verve and masterful ease ; 

Mr. Weedon Grossmith, careful W 
not to be as funny as he could 
have been, was Jones ; and ^ 
Miss Sydney Faeebrother was 4 
a very perfect Araminta, W 

In the rostrum - scene from ^ 
Julius CcBsar (taken full-face^' 
instead of in profile), the crowd ^ 
was so terribly true to life that ^ 
it almost overwhelmed the chief 
actors. These Eomans had been 
admirably stage-managed, but I 
confess to having found some 
difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween the noise of their anger 
and the noise of their approval, 








/AN 








A HARDER lASK THAN MAIIK ANTONY’S. 

Sir Heiibert Tres dominates Lis crowd of Star Supers. 


such occasions, was very rare. 
Yet the audience was ajppreciative 
in its own subdued way. Pos- 
sibly The Critic lost 'most by the 
change of air, for its fun depended 
a good deal upon a recognition 
of the incongruous situations in 
^ \yhich well-known actors found 

themselves. Our foreign guests 

— j- could hardly be expected to know 
^4 k Maurier does not 

I commonly simulate a hoary ' 
r G-overnor of Tilbury Port in an 
. . adjustable beard; that Mr. 
f Loeaine was not strictly in liis 
natural element as a sccne- 
tliat Miss Marie Temiuost 
l' does not often appear as t’]c 
I shadow of somebody else; that 
Mr. Beveridge seldom plays in 
a speechless and purely rumina- 
part ; that Mr. Edmund 
^ ayne’s methods are not usually 
NX such as one expects in the pei*son 
\L of an Elizabethan lord -chan- i 
cellor; or that the humour of 
Mr. Kenneth Douglas was not 
enjoying its customary scope in 
the limited opportunities offered 
Suuers. ^^^\Left Bank of the Thames, 

But it was a great night. O.S. 
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Little Girl {residing in siibiirl much visited of late hy nighUraiders), ‘‘Mother, why don’t 
YOU PUT ‘No BURGLAPuS’ on the gate, ^YLll^ THE OTHER THINGS?” 


LIFE. 

It was in the Saloon Bar of a more or 
less reputable hostelry off Leicester 
Square that he was thrust into my 
ken. He was a smallish, perky-looking 
individual, witli an enormous mouth 
and a chin blue from the eternal shaving 
of what Nature had designed for a 
strong beard. A flat-rimmed bowler 
was crammed upon his head, and he 
was perched upon a high stool, pulling 
luxuriously at a tankard of bitter beer. 
There was a latent twinkle in his eye, 
and a grin lurking about the corners of 
his mouth that piqued my curiosity, 
and I wondered what on earth he couicl 
find to look so cheerful about. 

He seemed to welcome my enquiring 
gaze and I'emarked waggishly that it 
would probably be a fine clay if it didn’t 
rain. There was something in the way 
he said it that made me think I must 
have met him somewhere else, but 
before I had thne to remember properly 
ho laughed, and for the life of me 1 
couldn’t help laughing too. Conversa- 
tion Howled freely then, and soon he 
leant over to me and said confidentially 
in his quaint raucous voice: 

“ Sociable, tliat ’s wot 1 am. In the 
profedi we ’ang together.” 

“ The prol’esh *? ” I said naively. 

“ Yos,” he said ; “ I ’m a clown, yer 
know, a pantomime clown.” 

It look mo by surprise. So tliat was 
why I half-reincmberccl him. And yet 
— this cheerful soul who was drinking 
and cracking jokes away from his native 
footlights, a clou n. If ever a smile hid 
an acliing lioart it must ho hei'e, and 1 
hoped rny accents were broken enough 
as I murmured, “ My poor follow! ” and 
took his hand in mine. 

My friend soorned mystified, and I 
could see by the earnest way he looked 
at mo that lie was trying to find out 
whotiior I was lioing funny. 

“’Ullo,” ho said at length, “wot’s 
the game, oh ? ” 

I looked again. Poor chap, I 
thought, ho keeps it up bravely. 1 
almost Iiad to blink away a tear. 

“ You can trust mo,” I said simply; 
“ how is sho— tlio little girl ? ” 

“ Tho little ” he almost gasped. 

“ Your little daughter, tiie dancor, 
you know — dying from pneumonia and 
all that.” My voice broke at the edges. 

“ Daughter 1 liis voice roso to an 
indignant shout — “ why, T never 'ad a 
daughter, and never ” 

“ Then your wife, fading away with 
consumption and tossing this very 
minute upon a straw mattress ? And 
yet you can drink beer ? ” 

The clown set his mug down upon 
the counter anddescended from his ^tool 
with a certain quiet dignity by which. 


in spite of the lamentable bowler, I 
could not fail to be impressed, and said : 

“You seem to ’ave got ’old of the 
wrong man. I ’ave no children, and 
what is more, I ’ave no wife ” 

“ But tlie garret,” I persisted, “ the 
garret with the uptuimed packing-cases 
and candles guttering in ginger-beer 
bottles ” 

“Sir,” be said, “if yer wish ter 
know, I live at Tooting. At U])f)cT 
Tooting. Upper Tooting may not be 
Park Lane,^ but it is, I 'ope, respect- 
able for all that.” 

I could not disbelieve the man. For 


a moment I gazed upon him sorrow- 
fully. And then I said : 

“It is rather quaint that the only 
real live clown I have ever met should 
be such a traitor to the traditions of 
his calling, A clown who can laugh 
and make jokes in private life, a clown 
who has no dying daughter, no ai.ing 
wife, no packing cases — bah 1 ” 

And so I left him. 


Jack Johnson says he is now ready 
to fight anyone who wishes to meet 
him. Candidates are requested to line 
up outside the early doors. 
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A NEW ISSUE. 

“Do jou know anything about 
stamps?” asked my young friend 
Bobby. He has been having a week’s 
holiday in honour of the Coronation 
and has been making a nuisance of 
himself because he saw it and I didn’t. 
However, as I point out to him, I was 
at least alive at the Diamond Jubilee. 

“ Do I — what ? ” 

“ Know anything about stamps ? ” 

“ My dear Bobby,” I said, “ I know 
everything about everything.” 

“Coo — I bet you don’t. You don’t 
know what Tomlinson’s average is 
this term,” 

“ Ah, now you Ve iust hit upon the 
one thing ” 

“ Wellv it 's thirty-eight.” 

“ Batting or bowling ? ” 

Bobby looked coldly at me. 

“ I was going to ask you about my 
stamp,” he said; “ but if you ’re going 
to be funny ” 

“ I ’m not, I promise. This isn't my 
day for levity. Show me the stamp.” 

I collected stamps when I was 
Bobby’s age. I suppose in those days 
I did know something about them, but 
they have altered since my time ; with 
the result that I can now only judge 
them by the beauty or otherwise of the 
illustration. Sometimes I come across 
a letter stamped with the representa- 
tion of a volcano or an iceberg or a 
couple of jaguars — whatever it may be, 
and I have sent it off eagerly to some 
youthful philatelist ; to receive a week 
later such formal thanks as are generally 
reserved for the man who offers you a 
large Cabbage White for your butterfly 
collection. 

“It’s just got a lion or something 
on it, and a 'josser’s head, and some 
. other things,” said Bobby, searching in 
his pocket. “ Uncle Henry sent it to 
me.” 

The description seemed to apply to 
a good many stamps. 

“ Any words ? ” 

“Wait a see.,” said Bobby, and he 
ran it to ground in his right-hand 
trouser pocket. “ Here it is.” 

It could claim to be unused, and 
by so much the more valuable, but 
another week or two in Bobby’s pocket 
might have invalidated its claim. 
However I had no doubt that I had 
never seen a stamp like it before. 

“ Who is the josser? ” said Bobby. 

“ It’s nobody I know,” I said, look- 
ing at it closely, “ unless — no — it isn’t 
your Uncle William, is it ? ” 

*‘It’s got ‘postage revenue’ on it,” 
Bobby pointed out. “ So it must be 
Colonial, I should think, wouldn’t 
you ? ” 

I ” Yes, that shows it couldn’t be 


foreign. This looks like an African 
lion to me. I expect it’s the new 
South African stamp. That’s Botha.” 

“I believe it’s Australian,” said 
Bobby. “ It’s just the colour of some 
of the Australian stamps.” 

“ Sometimes you can tell by the 
gum. The gum from the Australian 
gum-tree tastes quite different from 
any other sort.” 

Bobby tasted it carefully. “ It ’s 
just like ordinary gum,” he said, when 
he had finished it. 

We looked at it again, and then 
Bobby went and got an atlas. He 
turned to the map whereon the Britisii 
possessions aie marked red. There 
were an awful lot of them. 

“You see, it might be any one of 
these little islands,” I said. “After 
all, we’re pretty sure it isn’t one of 
the big colonies, because we've seen 
photographs of the premiers in all the 
illustrated papers, and this isn’t really 
like any of them.” 

“I saw old KiSHEn in the pro- 
cession ” 

“No, no, Bobby, not again,” I re- 
monstrated. 

He blushed and put the stamp back 
in his pocket. 

“ Anyhow,” he said, “ it *s awfully 
decent of Uncle Henry, isn’t it ? I 
believe it ’s most beastly rare.” 

“Well, look here, I’ll tell you what 
I ’ll do. I ’m lunching to-morrow with 
a man who ’s a great philatelist.” 

“ Coo. What ’s that ? ” 

“ It means he collects stamps — and 
I ’ll ask him about yours. And I ’ll send 
you a line.” 

“Oh, I say, thanks awfully,” said 
Bobby. 

-yfr * 

My philatelist had never heard of it. 
No doubt I described it badly; my 
memories were a little vague for one 
thing, and for another I was probably 
wrong to have assumed that it went 
into Bobby’s pocket the same smudgy 
colour as it came out. He was in- 
terested, however, in the gum test, and 
on my suggestion, made on the spur of 
the moment, that it was a mid-Victorian 
issue of one of the islands in the South 
Pacific, he proposed that it should 
be sent to him for examination. I 
wTote to Bobby to this effect and went 
into the post-office for a stamp. 

“ One? ” said the lady. 

“ Only one,” I admitted humbly. 

She threw one at me. I picked it 
up and then gave a jump. 

“ Where did you get this from ? ” I 
cried. “ Did Uncle Henry send vou 
one, too?” ^ 

” Do you want another one ? ” 

“ Why, have you got any more ? ” I 


asked excitedly. “ What could you let 
me have a dozen for ? ” 

“ A shilling.” 

“ Done,” I said gladly, thinking how 
Bobby would like them for exchange. 
“ Oh, and I ^ want a penny stamp, 
please.” 

She threw another one of the same 
kind at me. 

“ I asked for a simple penny English 
stamp,” I began sarcastically, “and 
you give me another of tlmse rare 

Tasman ” Then it occurred to me 

quite suddenly that perhaps I was an 
f ss. 

“Tell me,” I said, going hot and 
cold all over, “ who is this gentleman ? ” 
and I indicated the top part of the 
stamp. 

“That is the King.” 

“Of England?” 

“ And Scotland and Ireland and 
Wales and ” 

“ Yes, yes. And who is this ? ” 

“ That ’s a lion.” 

“Just an ordinary lion? You’re 
sure it ’s not meant for anybody par- 
ticular ? ” 

“ Yes. Do you want another one ? ” 

“ No, thank you,” I said sadly, and I 
took my stamp home with me. I put 
it on another envelope, and wrote 
another letter to Bobby. 

“Dear Bobby,” I wrote, “I am 
sending you a second one. It is not 
so beastly rare as we thought, and if I 
were you I should tell Uncle Henry all 
about the Coronation.” A. A. M. 

“ AVitli a joyous shout resounding ; 

Steed capaiiisOTied, and bounding ; 

Flying lUg ; and booming cannon ; 

From the Thames unto the Shannon ; 

From St. La\Mence to the Clyde, ay, 

Rivers of a Kingdom ido aye ; 

From all countries of an Empire ; 

City, hanih't, town of each shire.” 

Boicrnonouth Visitoi DlrcHoTij, 

Very thoughtful of the Bournemouth 
authorities to extend the Poet’s Dicenco 
during the Coronation period. 

From a Highland Railway Company's 
booklet ; 

“ Standing at the north-west corner cf the 
Oistle, the view is one of surpassing eliarm. 
Under the eye is St. Andrews Cathedral, the 
Bisho})’s Palace (Eden Court) and the Northern 
Infirmary by the river side ; and liejoud, in the 
same direction, the boat-shaped, isolated, oak- 
clad emiaencp of Tomnahuiich, now converted 
into a cemetery, unsurpassed for adaptiveness 
and fer beauly and extent of outlook in all 
directions. Immediately below Toninahurieh 
is a large public park and a new cemetery, both 
belonging to the Corporaticn. At a distance ol‘ 
a couple of miles is seen the District Lunati(i 
Asylum.” 

Indeed, were it not for tlie absence of 
any kind of Workhouse or Prison, the 
view might claim to be the most beau- 
tiful in Bm’ope. 



TAKIN^Vriv YE J ^UT PaxEU's K-EPHEW ,VIEL BE AEXHEE 

Lit ^ y , “Well, I hope Teter’s nephew is cleaner than Peter is?*' 

JBotdmaiK “He is, M’am— he’s yoUxNgeii.” 


MUSICAL NOTES. 

The extraordinary circumstance of 
M. Padkhewski passing unnoticed 
through the^ crowd in Pall Mall during 
the Coronation Festivities has aroused 
widespread comment. We have re- 
ceived an interesting communication 
from the secretary of Mr. Bamberger, 
the famous pianist, extending to forty- 
eight folios of typewritten script, which 
may he thus briefly summarised. Mr. 
Bamberger, as is well known, is the 
son-in-law of that distinguished official, 
Sir PoMiUiY Boldero, formerly Colonial 
Secretary of the Solomon Islands, and, 
on the occasion of the Coronation pro- 
cession, had arranged to witness the 
spectacle from a stand erected in front 
of Sic Pompey’s mansion in Piccadilly, 
together with his wife, Mrs. Bamberger 
(diughter of Sir Pompey Boldero), 
and his three children, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn and Humperdinck Bam- 
berger (the grandchildren of Sir 
Pompey Boldero). 


Starting from his hotel at an early 
hour, Mr. Bamberger and family made 
their way to the nearest tube station, 
but were recognised at the booking- 
office and subjected to the most , 


gratifying, if somewhat embarrassing, 
attentions. While in the lift en- 
thusiastic admirers sought to pluck 
capillary souvenirs from the exuberant 
chevelure of the great virtuoso, and 
during his subterranean transit he 
signed his name in no fewer than thirty- 
nine birthday books. Mrs. Bamberger 
was repeatedly congratulated by fellow- 
passengers on the extraordinary beauty 
of her offspring, and sandwiches, 
bananas, chocolates and other com- 
estibles weie showered upon them in 
lavish profusion. 

.jj. 

Arriving at the house of his father- 
in-law (Sir Pompey Boldero) at 7.30 
A.M., Mr. Bamberger, his wife and 
children, at once proceeded to take up 
the seats allotted to them in the front 
row of the superbly decorated stand. 
This was the signal for an extraordinary 
demonstration on the part of the 
crowd, who shouted “ Bravo,” “ En- 
core,” “ Bis,” and other honorihe 
exclamations for nearly twenty-five 
minutes. Sir Pompey, wffio is a man 
of strong family feeling, was visibly 
affected, and in a brief but eloquent 
speech expressed his acknowledgments 
to the populace. In a manifesto sub- 
sequently issued to the press, he stated 
that if, as Mr. Lloyd George declared. 


the people were Caosar, he at least was 
their only Pompey. 

■v”- 'X- * 

We regret to learn, however, that 
the strain imposed upon Mr. Bam- 
berger himself by this prolonged 
exhibition of popularity combined 
with the emotional tension caused in 
his own highly-strung temperament 
by the spectacle of the Procession, has , 
led to a peripheral nerve-storm, having ' 
its seat in the capillary ganglia, which 
has obliged him to cancel all engage- 
ments for the next fortnight. Since 
the awful experience he underwent at 
the hands of the Terrorists of Tim- 
buctoo, when he was kidnapped on 
the banks of Lake Chad and carried 
away on the hack of a gorilla into the 
Mountains of the Moon for six weeks, 
Mr. Bamberger has been liable to 
occasional recurrences of this distress- 
ing malady. Sir Pompey Boldero — 
who it can never be repeated too often, 
is Mr. Bamberger’s only father-in-law 
— is unremitting in his attentions, and 
Mrs. Bamberger is a devoted nurse. 
Until complete convalescence sets in 
Mr. Bamberger’s children will remain 
with their grand-aunt, Miss Cornelia 
Boldero at her charming marine resi- 
dence “ Plinlimmon,” Mulberry Eoad, 
Weston-super-Mare. 
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Pnud Father. “Well, my boy, and what kind of sheep do you keep on this farm?” 
Land Agent {in ihi pupil stage). “Oh, eh— big— WOOLLY beggars/* 


ISI0B03Y FORGOTTEN. 

(An Echo op the Great Event.) 

Locctl SdiioTf to Heporter, every- 
vjJiere : — And mind you get the names 
of everybody lolio had anything to do 
luith the proceedings. Names in full, 
and he caTeful about spelling. They ^ll 
all buy a copy.'" 

Mr. Extz-Masters, the ChairEDan, 
proved himself an ideal choice for that 
onerous post. Noli only did he preside 
at^ every meeting of the general com- 
mittee, but also at all the sub-committee 
meetings, and it is due in no small 
measure to his ability and tact that 
the day was such a signal success. 

Nothing could exceed the courtesy 
and efficiency of Mr. Last, the hon. 


sec. of the general committee, whose 
tact and resourcefulness were unfailing. 

All praise is due to Mr. Farr, who 
assisted Mr. Last, and whose unruffled 
temper and skill in organisation did 
much to ensure the triumphs which 
we have all witnessed. 


The training of the voices of the 
choir redects the highest credit on 
Mr. Arthur Throstle, their indefatigab’ ^ 
instructor. Earely can sweeter music 
have been discoursed than that which 
rose obedient to his inspiring b^ton. 

The organist, Mr. Soper, interpreted 
the difficult and intricate accompani- 
ment with consummate skill, which, had 
it been elsewhere than in a sacred 
edifice, must indubitably have moved 


the audience to vocal enthusiasm and 
loud plaudits. 


The catering, which was in the 
capable hands of Host Bland, of the 
Crown Hotel, was in every way 
admirable, and ample justice was done 
to the many good things provided. 

The flowers which decorated the 
banquet ing-room were arranged by 
Mr. Dedham, the head gardener at The 
Court, and it would be impossible too 
highly to praise the taste with wdiich 
his part of the labour of love was 
executed. 


Among the Squire’s gifts w^ere 6 lbs. 
of tea (supplied by Messrs. Leadbetter), 
10 lbs. of butter (supplied by the Manse 
Dairy Farm, Ltd.), and 60 loaves of 
bread (supplied by Mr. John Bush). 

Mrs. Gallop presented each of the 
children with a Coronation medal with 
her own hands, and the thanks of the 
village cannot be too warmly accorded 
to her for this act of kindness and 
generosity. 


Mrs. Lyon-Wagstaff, looking charm- 
ing in mauve, kindly consented to 
distribute the prizes, and it would 
be difficult to exaggerate the cleverness 
with which she made each recipient 
feel that his award was beyond all the 
others in value. 


The arrangements for the tea wore 
in the efficient hands of Host Bokor of 
the Shipley Arms, and nothing was left 
undone. 


The decorations and illuminations 
on Messrs. Putt and Holler’s Brewery 
reflect the highest credit on Mrs. 
Aubrey Putt, who cannot be too much 
complimented on the effectiveness and 
originality of the colour scheme. 


The bonfire, it should be noted, 
would not have been half the grand 
spectacle that it was had it not been 
for the generosity of Mr. James 
Stunt, who gave 500 faggots, and 
the untiring and willing industry of 
Messrs. Block and Bullivant, who 
superintended the structure and them- 
selves presented the tar and paraffin. 

Nothing could exceed the punctu- 
ality with which, at ten o’clock 
precisely, Sir Henry Bower ignited 
the train which led to the bonfire, 
and caused the riotous flames to burst 
forth in a blaze of loyalty. 

Commercial Candour in the East End* 

“ Try our Barking sausages.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted from the Diary of Toby, ILV .) 

House of Commons, Monday, June 26. 
— House resumes sittings after Coro- 
nation with grim consciousness that 
at length business is about to begin in 
earnest. On Wednesday the Lords 
take in hand the Veto Bill. Already 
heavy guns have been trained upon it. 
Amendments of which Lansdowne 
and Londonderry have severally given 
notice will bring the two Houses to 
grips. 

^ Aleanwhile little entertainment pro- 
vided in shape of hauling Home Sec- 
retary over the coals. Winsome 
Winston hasn’t been committing fresh 
iniquity. Lvttelton harks back to 
old stories of Dartmoor shepherd, 
Tonypandy, and the Battle of Stepney. 
Scanty attendance and no disposition 
to grow excited over process of Hogging 
dead liorses. Lyttelton does his 
best. Shocked at Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer’s early reference to the gentle 
shepherd he accuses him of making 

vulgar, inaccurate, unscrupulous state- 
ments.” Falling upon Winston he 
sternly insisted on knowing what he 
was doing at Stepney at the time of 
the siege ? 
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Mr. 
at the 


MILDEWED CHESTNUTS. 

AViNyTON. “My dear Lytteltv-iv, you surely don’t imagine that you hurt nio by peltiug me 
uith these absuid little trifles ! Your aniniunitioR is out-of-date, and you cau’i shoot ! ! ” 


‘‘ A photographer was there,” he said, 
“ and the Home Secretary was there. 
We all know why the photographer 
was there, but do not quite know why 
the Home Secretary was there.” 

Quick from Eadical camp below 
Gangway came answer to the riddle, 
“ Because the photographer was there.” 

When Winston found opportunity 
of replying be retorted that when 
Prince Arthur risked his valuable life 
in flying machine there was also a 
photographer at hand prepared to take 
a snapshot, reproduction of which 
would gratify contemporaries and in- 
form posterity. 

On this high level of badinage did the 
Mother of Parliaments disport herself 
on the eve of the greatest constitutional 
crisis of modern times. 

Slackness of attendance, increasing 
with indifference to what was going on, 
nearly landed Government in a wkward 
place. Banbury chipping in moved to 
reduce by £500 salary of Home Secre- 
tary. On a division Ministerialmajority 
ran down to 32. Incident greeted with 
wild delight on Opposition benches. 

Business done — Some votes got in 
Committee of Supply. 

Tuesday , — New writ issued for Cen- 
tral Division of Kingston-upon-Hull for 
election of Member to serve in place of 
Seymour King unseated on petition. 
That a conclusion of the matter 
scarcely less regretted in Ministerial 



BALFLOVA and LOliDKIN. 

Balfour and Lord Charles Beresford perform the “Danse de la Dedaratioa de Londr:; 
Cannon Street Hotel. 
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ranks than in Unionist camp. A loyal 
party man, Seymoub King was never 
disposed to deny that occasionally some 
good might come out of the Nazareth of 
the benches opposite. Able, courteous, 
unobtrusive, with far-reaching business 
experience, he through a long Parlia- 
mentary career won the guerdon of 
general esteem. He was the kind of 
man who forms the backbone of a 
Parrament as yet unwaged. 

The few Members looking up as the 
motion was made were reminded | 
that since they last met a notable 
thing has happened. Aclanb- 
Hood, Unionist Whip over a 
period bevond which the memory 
of fewin the present House goeth, 
has retired from the scene, and 
Balcabees whips in his place. 

The Old hm has withdrawn to 
the sanctuary of the House of 
Lords, where he w’ill get a new 
\uew of Parliamentary proceed- 
ings. 

His tumbling into the im- 
portant office, so long held, W’as 
accidental. Seiwed his time in 
the Army, smelling powder in 
the Egyptian Campaign of 1882. 
Eetiring ten years later he won a 
seat in his own county of Somerset 
and retained it ever since. First 
came under Pbince Arthub’s 
notice in connection with pro- 
posal to exile the Guards to Gib- 
raltar — one of St. John Bbod- 
bick’s early efforts to reform and 
strengthen an army presently to 
be despatched to South Africa. 

As an old Guardsman he resented 
this undignified treatment of a 
crack regiment. He even went 
the length of dividing House, 
bringing down Ministerial major- 
ity in marked measure. 

Three years later, again demon- 
strated his independence by pro- 
testing against action of War 
Ofifi-ce in, to quote his plain way 
of putting it, “ asking Eedvers 
Buller to 1 e-write his despatch 
recording tlie attack on Spion 
Kop, putting in an aDcount of what 
had not happened.” Eedvers Bulleb, 
being, ai he significantly insisted, “ a 
gentleman,” declined. 

Evidently a County Member who 
talked disrespectfully about his pastors 
and masters on Treasury Bench must 
be looked after. Be^'ore end of Ses- 
sion in which this last flare-up took 
place Acland-Hood was , made Vice- 
Chamberlain; two years later was 
called to important office of Chief 
Whip. Now has been further pro- 
moted to the obscurity of House of 
Lords, and a long familiar figure 
disappears from the Commons. 


Business done , — All over by 4.40. 
Sitting literally collapsed owing to 
scanty attendance and less interest. 
Fine opportunity for Lynch to practise 
his new style of debate. Actually not 
new. As old as time of Aristotle \valk- 
ing to and fro in the Lyceum at Athens 
what time he expounded his philo- 
sophy. Lynch concerned to throw 
out, on Second Eeading, Bill dealing 
with pensions of Colonial Governors. 
Modern habit at Westminster is to face 



“TEEASUEE ISLAND.” 

A lover breeze to the roses pleaded. 
Failed and faltered, took heart and 
advanced ; 

Up over the peaches, unimpeded, 

A great Eed Admiral ducked and 
danced ; 

But the boy with the book saw not, 
nor heeded, 

Eeading entranced — entranced ! 

He read, nor knew that tlie fat 
bees bumbled ; 

He woke no whit to the tea- 
bell’s touch, 

The browny pigeons that wheeled 
and tumbled, 

(For how should a jiirate reck 
of such ?). 

He read, and the flaming flower- 
beds crumbled, 

x4t tap of the sea-cook’s crutcii ! 


The Squire {jiibt retimicd from London). “Bv the way, 

HOW DID YOUR BAZAAR GO OFF ? ” 

Curafe. “Oh, we haven t had it yet. By some error 

IT WAS FIXED FOR TtlE 22ND, AND THE ViCAR VERY WISELY 
POSTPONED IT. He \VAS AFRAID IT MIGHT INTERFERE WITH 

THE Coronation." 


And 


him 


the 


the Chair, stand still and talk. Lynch, 
as he spoke, strolled up and down the 
empty bench below Gangway, whence 
he had risen. Eventually strayed so 
far from subject that, thrice warned by 
Speaker of the offence of irrelevancy, 
he was ordered to resume his seat, 
which he did, admitting to himself that 
at least he had had a healthful half- 
mile stroll. 


“There should b) do more entertaining 
match in the secoi d lound than Goro v. Gobert, 
who is only half his age ." — JSvcnmg Standard. 

Lucky Gobert. How the ladies must 
envy him. 


lo, there leapt for 
dolphins running 
The peacock seas of 
buccaneer, 

Lone, savage reefs where tho 
seals lay sunning, 

The curve of canvas, tho creak 
of gear ; 

For ever the Master’s w^ondroiis 
cunning 

Lent him of wizard loar ! 


But lost are the garden clays of 
leisure, 

Lost with their widc-eyod ten- 
year-old, 

Yet if you ’d move to a bygone 
measure, 

Or shape your lioarb to an 
ancient mould, 

Maroons and schooners and 
buried treasuro 

Wrought on a page of gold, — 

Then take tho book in tho dingy 
binding. 

Still tlie magic comes, boarded, 
great, 

And swaggering files of sea- 
thieves winding 

Back, with their ruffiing cut-throat 

. gait, 

Eeclaim an hour when w'o first went 
finding 

Pieces of Eight — of Eight. 


“With wonted sonority Big Ben boomed 
one. There, was nothing in or around Dxlace 
Yard approaching in gravity the face of thi 
clock, except perhaps the river, rolling steadily 
to the sea, tawny and dignified. " 

For synopsis of previous chapters see 
The Daily Telegraph during Coronation 
week. ,You can start this story now. 
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lIewoj-cjocr{at alatohoii^r).^ ‘'Haven’t the least idea what the time is— have you?” 
Lo7ig-mfftr ^910 Fat tner {seizing hir opporUcndy). yOji , just okd inart valse-time,” 


A GALA PEEFOEMANCE OF THE 
FUTUEE. 

' King Henry VIII. 

King Henry VIII. Sir Barnes Dor- 
mer, 

Cardinal Camreius Sir Creaseweli 
Baggs, O.M, 

Capucius, Ambass- 
ador from the Em- 
peror Charles V. Sir Charles Kes- 
wick, 

Cranmer Sir Maryon Bad- 

deley, 

Duke of Norfolk Sir Julius Gaga. 
Duke of Bucking- 

‘ HAM Sir George Gay. 

Duke of Suffolk . Sir Tichbornc 
Little. 

Earl of Surrey ... Sir Anthony 
Hariy. 

Lord Chamberlain Sir Mulberry 
Bushe. 

Lord Chancellor . Sir James Le- 
verett. 

Gardjner, Bishop of Sir Hunter Tuf- 
\y in Chester ... ton. 

Bishop of Lincoln Sir Shan don 
Gaffney. 

Lord Abergavenny Sir Dion Pullar. 
Lord Sands ... Sir Durham 
Maple. 

Sir Henry Guild- 
ford Sir Shulbrede 

Goring, 

Sir Thomas Lovell Sir Thomas Tabh- 
Lloyd. 

Sir Anthony Denny Sir Margate 
Whiteley. 

Sin Nicholas Vaux Sir Ivory Smiles. 
Queen Katharine Lady Baddeley. 
Anne BuXjLBn ...Lady Pott- 
Greener. 

An Old Lady ... Lady Gaga. 

AND 

Cardinal Wolsey . Mr, John Smith. 


THE SCHOOL FOE MOTLEY. 

[“Ib is L^Siiaiism wliich ^iro'lucos wit. 
Optimism is nearly always dull.”] 

When I was a feather-brained stripling 
And new to my frivolous Muse, 

I parodied Austin and Kipling 
” And floundered in Calve rley’s shoes. 
Witli hope as a tonic I primed my 
internals 

And sent in my stuff to the various 
' - jouinals. 

Although the wet blanket of chronic 
Eejection adhered to my form, 

_ I took the above-mentioned tonic 
H * And managed to keep myself warm. 
I ]\Iy verses were light, but my spirits 
[ were lighter ; 

Some day, I kept saying, the sky would 
get brighter. 


Years passed, but my lot never varied, 
And hope seemed to suffer a slump, 
And life became empty and arid— 

In short, I contracted the “ hump.” 
Despair filled my heart, once so sanguine 
and placid ; . ^ 

Thenceforward I wrote not with ink, 
but with acid. 

I put away laughter and pleasure, ^ 

I sought Fortune’s arrows and slings, 
And found what a wonderful treasure 
Lies hid on the dark side of things ; 
For woe gave me wit, and my bile-begot 
vapours 

I Procured me the ear of the humorous 
papers. 

And now, when prosperity chases 
The frown from my forehead, I go 
And scatter my cash at the races, 

Or visit a music-hall show ; 


Eestored to a decent depression, in- 
stanter 

I turn out a column of exquisite banter. 

Sour grapes make the daintiest nectar ; 

I fill up a bumper each night 
To banish the fatuous spectre 
Of dull-witted joy from my sight, ^ 
And, sitting alone in a darkness Cim- 
merian, ^ 

I drink to the toast, “A long life and 
a weary ’im I” 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor in Beynolds* 
.Neivspayer : — 

♦‘Under Lord Lansdowne’s scheme, three- 
fourths or even three-fifths of the peers would 
disappear from the House of Lords. ” ^ 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor should attend 
the “Arithmetical Help” classes of 
\T.P.'s Weekly. 
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TOUJOUES A LA EUSSE. 

CoEONATiON .gu3sfcs may come and 
go, but the new Eussian BaEet is here 
to stay. It made its daring d6hiLt at 
Covent Garden on the very eve of the 
Great Day, when all good loyalists 
were warned to be in their beds be- 
times, so’ as to rise at 3 o’clock and 
wait ten hours in the places which 
most of those who were not frightened 
away by press and "police could have 
reached with ease at the last moment. 

Eussian dancers / at the . Palace 
Theatre and elsewhere have made us 
familiar with fibres" of eight or so, but 
here with increased numb srs there was 
scope for ^-eater intricacy, of design. 
Yet it was all done with the same 
apparently, un-’j 
studied and spon- 
taneous ease con- 
cealing the art of it. 

If Madame Pav- 
lova’s danbes — 
the Butterfly, the 
Swan, the Dying 
Eose and even the 
Bacchanale — are 
the embodiment of 
a single idea for 
which the music 
seems to serve as 
a cursive commen- 
tary, here, in Le 
Caniaval of SefiO- 
^ANN, the dance is 
rather an interpre- 
tatic n of the music 
itself. And its fas- 
cination lies in the 
perfect accord of 
the dancers not 
only with the time, 
but with the inten- 
tion, of the music. 

This, perhaps, 


art, an admirable article in The Times 
of June 24. There you will learn 
what makes the difference between 
English and Eussian methods. I am 
half afraid that in this matter of the 
ballet we Britons never, never, never 
will be Slavs. In Le Carnavdl, and 
in Prince Igor, the achievement of 
individual dancers was merged in the 
effect of the ensemble, but the piquant 
and wayward charm of Madame Elsa 
Will as Columbine remains clear iii 
my memory.' And I was glad to 
notice that she seemed to be enjoying 
everything quite as much as I did. 
Perhaps the most sensational moments 
came in the famous war-dance from 
Borodin’s opera ""of Prince Igor, I 
had never previously assisted at one 


demanded more of technique than of 
imagination, for the music was Carnival- 
music, and the dancers had only to 
assume the dress and manner of the 
middle of the 19th c:ntury in order 
to lecome the very models from which 
the fancy of Schumann had worked. 
Greater imaginaticn was asked of the 
Moscow dancers who were rocentiv 
interpreting the Peer Gynt suite ; for, 
apart from the Anitra Mazurka, the 
music had first to be translated into 
the terms of another art. ■ 

- I was greatly relieved by the economy 
shown in ^ the use of those symbolic 
and artificial gestures which worry me 
to death in most ballets with a story. 
Almost every motive was illustrated 
by purely natural signs that made 
things much easier for my home- 
gro'An intelligence. I commend, on 
this and other phases of the Eussians’ 



In this “ tableau ” Mme. Karsavina 
came very near indeed to the perfection 
of Madame Pavlova, but missed some- 
thing of her effortless grace and the 
lovely motions of her dainty head. 

We have been told to ' admire the 
severity of the background in Le 
Carjiaval, Let me say at once that 
it is not comparable, as we are asked to 
believe, with the scenery of Snmtinm, 
which was always beautiful when most 
severe. I accept the “simplicity of 
the blue-purple hangings of the Ipwer 
wall ; but I frankly revolt at the ’Vast 
beflowered frieze above it, which was 
unreasonably gross in design and 
coarse in execution. And surely this 
ante-chamber of the ball-room might 
have had a little more accommodation’ 
for sitting-out ;1apd 
looked rather less 
like a deserted mar- 
quee on the day 
after a Coronation 
Bazaar. 

I ought perhaps 
to add that, at the 
second perfor- 
mance, I did not 
care very much for 
the intervals be- 
tween the ballets; 
they lacked that 
brevity which 
should be the very 
soul of this part of 
the entertainment. 
0. S. 


Coach {on cycle). “Hang you, Cox! you’ll be into the bank 

WHERE YOU BE GOING?” 


of thes3 orgies in the camp of the 
Polovtzi (even the name is not a 
household word ’ with me), and I 
®^joy®d the performance very much ; 
but I am not sure whether, if I had 
been one of the Slav prisoners, like 
Prince Igor, and this entertainment 
had been offered me as a distraction, I 
should have regarded the proposal as 
very tactful, or derived much solace 
from an exhibition “in which,” as my 
programme tells ms, “is shovn all 
the barbarous ferocity of the nomadic 
tribe.” 

Another thrill, and more exquisite, 
was produced in my veins by the airy 
exit of the genie in Le Spectre de la 
Bose. In this pretty fantaisie d deux, 
M. Nijinsky was really wonderful. If 
not of so classic a build as M. Mordkin, 
he is more agile and various. Perhaps I 
he is also too gratuitously acrobatic. | 


“George Stmdliiig, 
D.B., fourth son of Sir 
John Stnylliag, of St. 
Uunwad’s Castle, Gla- 
morgan, wlicre he was 
born in 1641, when 15 
Years cf age entered 
Jesus College, Oxford, 
from -where he gradii- 
He was a first-class 


ated a B.A. in 1641. 
mus.cian, and one of the best performers of 
his day on the lute.^ When Charles 1 1, usecuded 
the throne, Stradling M*as made Chaplain to 
Dr. Sheldon, Bishoo of London, and a D.D.. 
in 1621.” — South Wales Daily News. 

Nothing like the lute for keeping a man 
young. 

The Bishop Elect of 0.ssory is no stranger 
to the SDuthoni dioce-e — in lach, wo believe 
that Cork men may, in a sense, claim him as a 
native of their county.” 

Church of Ireland Gazette. 

In another sense, however, he was 
actually born in India. 

“The King and Queen yesterday afternoon 
gave a garden party at Biidcingham Palace, 
i he-e was a very hrge attendance of guests, of 
whom about 6,000 had been invited.” 

mu -1 , I. . , ' '-^hc Times. 

The conduct of the others in pushing 

in without an invitation cannot bo 
too strongly condemned. ‘ 
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RIYAL SCHOOLS OF STAGE DECORATIVE ART. 



“Charlie’s Attht” treated ix the seyere method oe Hr. Gordon" Craig. 



“Charlie’s Aunt” treated in the voluptuous method of Covent Gakden. 


EEWAEDS AND FAIEY TALES. 

[“Mr. P.’erfont Morgan has presented tlie 
German Emperor vitli an autograph letter from 
Luther tj the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
whieh ]\Ir. ]\Iorgan houeht recently for £5,100. 

The Emperor has conferred upon Mr. Morgan 
the First Class cf the Order of the Red Eagle, 
adds Reuter.”— JPaper.] 

Since the above axmouncement a 
number of distinguished men have 
profited by the example of the illus- 
trious American financier. 

Thus, Sir Edwin Durning-Law- 
RENCB, Bart., has presented the 
Sultan of Zanzibar with an autograph 
letter from Sir Philip Sidney Lee to 
the late Vice-Chancellor Bacon for 
which he recently refused £10,000 
from a Chicago multi-millionaire. The 
Sultan lias conferred on Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrencb the Order of the 
Okapi (Third Class). 

The proprietor of the Bevue du Beau 
Mond has presented 'the King of 
Siam with the MS. of an article by 
Sir Horace Hewlett, for which the 
distinguished contributor was paid at 
the rate of a guinea a line. Tho King 
of Siam has been graciously pleased to 
bestow on the proprietor the Order cf 
the Great iidult Plover’s Egg (Fourth 
Class). 

Mr. Winston Churchill has pre- 
sented to King Peter of Servia a 
priceless holograph letter from the 
Dartmoor Sliepherd. King Peter, 
who was much touched by this act cf 
condescension, has decorated the Home 
SECRETAiiY with the Order of the Golden 
Flecco- 

Mr. Hall Caine has bestowed on the 
Maharajah of Patiala a lithographed 
copy of a letter from himself to Dante 
Gabriel Eossktti. The Maharajah 
in return has conferred on the eminent 
novelist the First-Class Order of the 
Bombay Duck. 


THE “INCLUSIVE TOUE- 
SlilJOUE.” 

[The writer ]i;is just received the Programme, 
unsolicited, of an enterprising Touiiiig Com- 
pany.] 

True, it lias a certain glamour; 

Swiftly scanned, its pages show 
Specious charms which might ena- 
mour 

One wliose wits were rather slow, 
Not an intellectual person (I am pretty 
bright, you know). 

No, these Tours will hardly bear a 
Close inspection. Thus, e.g., 

“ Week in Beaulieu (Eiviera), 

At the Grand Hotel Fifi ; 

Cost, in all, £5 5s. Qd. only. Very 
shortest route by sea.” 

Good ! But when one thinks it over 
One’s suspicions quickly wake. 


I. Our Tour begins at Dover, 
Thither, therefore, we must make 

Our laborious way by walking, till our 
nether muscles ache. 

II. We have, it seems, to travel 
All the way without a crumb ; 

One might reasonably cavil 
At such treatment of the turn. 

Nor have we a lavish diet through tho 
trying days to come. 

Petit dejeuner is little 

To sustain a healthy man, 

Yet you get no other victual 
For a very lengthy span ; 


You must wait, in fact, till diner (say 
7.30) if you can. 

III. We travel Third, since Second 
Lies beyond the price’s scope, 

IV. No tips at all are reckoned ; 
Vain the g argon's grin of hope. 

V. We pay to wash onr faces {vide 
memo, as to soap). 

Why continue this recital ? 

For myself, 1 11 merely say 
(Half in French, as in the title), 

If to foreign parts I stray, 

A Boulogne j'irai ^our flciner sur la 
jpJage (for half a day). 
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MILTON BEFORE THE DIVORCE COMMISSION. 

[Mrs. Milton’s flight from her Imsband during their honeymoon, 
and the inspiiirg effect of that incident on the Poet s views with regard 
to Marriage and Divorce, are matters of liistory. By req^uest of the 
President (‘ 'Milton! . . England hath need of the?,” was the form 
which his invitation took) the venerable Poet at com id erable personal 
inoonvenienc? attended the 793rd sitting of the Commission (whose 
Report is still awaited), and contiibuted the foUowdng testimony and 
advice. ] 

Twice, Sirs, hath England called me in her need ; 

The former summons seemed an empty sound — 

Mere murmuring of a pantheistic reed 

In undrained corners of the Sonnet’s ground. 

But near my heart tbs present business lies ; 

And lest confusion on your counsels wait, 

Or Truth go beggared from this blind assize 

Of wrangling tongues, my views I here re-staie. 

Nay, Sirs, I will not sit. My Eecord stands ; 

And shall its Author meaner pose assume ? 

Bub throw the casements wide — my voice demands 

An ampler circuit than this frowsy room. 

My Eecord stands. Four tractates on Divorce, 

On Wedlock proved a vain and tottering boon ; 

I wrote them. Sirs, with full Milbonie force 

In the grey month miscalled my honeymoon. 

And here, Sirs,- 1 dispel the common bruit 

Too long has vilified my stately name ; 

My wife (not I) first jarred the marriage-lute ; 

On her must fall the perdurable blame. 

I paid her, Sirs, a presbyter’s respect ; 

Earely embraced her in the public street ; 

’ Sate where she sate, aud when sho strode erect 
Pronounced approval of her sterling feet ; 

Incisive interest in her parents showed, 

Her sepia drawings, womanly concerns ; 

‘ And, exercising till my temper glowed, 

Much wood I hewed and brimmed the water-urns. 

A consort faithful, though in rule supreme ; 

My last infirmity, ambrosial food ; 

My first offence, to build the epic theme 

And guide a lovelier Eve through solitude. 

She thought me, Sirs, a little touched — yes, mad ! 

And, so opining, turned elsewhere her charms ; 

On a green youth (with ample verdure clad) 

Bestowed her lips, her strange, ambiguous arms. 

But Truth hath open aspect, free report, 

And plain response to every earnest call ; 

Challenged, its punctual thunders soon retort ; 

Woo’d, its benignant whispers breathe through all. 

I marvel, Sirs, you miss its instant sign 

And cloak transparency with scrannel art. 

Let contest cease, and silence weigh this line 

** My soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart.” 

Apart ; as Stars, as husbands still must dwell 

When wives and fellow-stars exhale from sight. 
Marriage ! — nay, render it dissoluble, 

And grant Divorce full charter and free right. 

But frame exceptions, Sirs. The commo-n herd. 

The verseless, vast, immeditative throng 
; (Who read Me not) are scarcely yet prepared 

For th’ linked sweekiess Life should then prolong— 
Lost Paradise at moderate cost Eegained ; 

Benevolent wives displacing the acerb ; 

Bliss multiplied ; variety maintained ,* 

And Love free-branching as a Latin verb. 

THE WALKING TOUR. 

The lowing herd,’ ” began Joseph. He and Plerbert 
were walking in a country lane and had just passed some 
cows. 

“ They weren’t lowing,” said Herbert. 

“‘Not a low was heard, not a funeral note,’ ” said Joseph. 

“ That ’s simply silly,” said Herbert. “ You began by 
saying the cows were lowing, and when I pointed out that 
they weren’t you just go and admit it ; cave in like — like a 
stupid old cockchafer. Why can’t you stand up for your 
opinions like a man and argue tilings out ? I hate a chap 
who chucks up the sponge as soon as he’s touched.” 

“ I was only quoting,” said Joseph. 

“ There you go again,” laughed Herbert bitterly. “ Quot- 
ing ! Why, I ’ll bet anything you don’t know where it 
comes from.” 

“ Where what comes from ? ” 

“ Your blessed quotation.” 

“ There were two,” said Joseph. 

“ Well, let ’s take the first — ‘ the lowing herd * which 
wasn’t lowing. Who wrote that ? ” 

“ Keats,” said Joseph patiently. 

“ Never heard of him. Don’t believe there ever \vas 
such a person.” 

“Keats,” said Joseph, “is not IIa7ris” 

“ Who said he was ? ” , , ^ 

. “ You implied it. But I suppose you ’ll tell me next you 
never read Nicholas Nicldeby” . , . 

“ITl tell it you now, and you can do what you liko 
about it.” 

“ Well, well,” said Joseph, “ we won’t worry about 
Nicholas Nickleby just at present. But I 'm going to 
teU you about Keats.” 

“You’re not.” 

“Yes, lam.” 

“ Well, I shan’t listen.” 

“As you please. Keats was a poet. Ho died young. 
Shelley wrote an ode to him. No, stop — I think it was 
Byron. And the man who doesn’t know about Keats is 
more or less of a barbarian.” 

“ Yery well,” said Herbert, “I'm a barbarian— more, 
mind you, not less, and I ’m proud oC it. But I know about 
your infernal lowing herd. It ’s the one bit of poetry I do 
know. ‘The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea.’ There!” 

“ ‘ Plods,’ ” said Joseph, “ not ‘ winds.’ ” 

“ No,” said Herbert firmly, “ ‘ plods ' comes in tho next 
line. ‘ The ploughman swiftly plods his homeward way.’ 
Yah! Get out with you. You don’t know your own silly 
quotations. Besides, it wasn’t Keats who wrote that.” 

“ Who was it, then? ” 

“It was a chap called Pope.” 

“ Ha, ha,” laughed Joseph. ‘‘ Pope, indeed 1 I tell you 
what it is : I didn’t come on this walking tour in order to 
have you thrusting your superior airs down my throat all 
the time.” 

“And I,” said Joseph, “don’t mean to stick it any 
longer, either. Twenty miles a day seem like fifty when a 
fellow’s throwing mouldy old quotations at you from . 
morning to night — and throwing them all wrong, too. It 
isn’t good enough. Besides,” he added, “ my heel ’s as soro 
as it can be, and my throat ’s as dry as a lime-burnor s 
wig.” 

“Same here, said Joseph. “We’d better make the 
best of it. It ’s only another mile to Barton End.” 

Political Candour. 

** The creation of 400 or 500 peer? is a contingency that Liboirals 
regard with perfect complacency."— TAe Daily Chronicle, 




OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Learned Glerlis.) 

The M'lrriarje of Barbara (Constable) was one of thos3 
rather unfortunate and worrying little a'i'airs that seem to 
have been not infrequent in the days of the historical 
novel. Barbara was besieged with other royalists in a 
castlo, to which a spy of the Parliamentarians gained 
access by her bedroom window. So when Barbara's uncle, 
who had a nice sense of the proprieties, found this out he 
insisted that the spy should first marry her, and then be 
shot. Which would have happened but for the fact that, 
as soon as the ceremony was finished, a surprise attack 
allowed Barbara's bridegroom to escape ; with the result 
that she finds herself for the rest of the book married to a 
gentleman whom she hardly even knows by sight. This, 
however, has happened so often in fiction that not all the 
skill of Mr. Frankfort Moore could give me anything 
like astonishment when Barbara subsequently falls in love 
with one Bodman, and when, torn between sentiment and 
duty, she discovers at the critical moment that her husband 
and lover are really — what there w^as obviously not the 
remotest chance, in a book of this kind, of their not being 
— the same person. True, the author endeavours to give 
an unexpected turn to his plot in the final chapters by 
introducing yet another character, exactly like Barbara's 
husband suitor in appearance, who seems to have been 
using this similarity for his own private ends. But the 
only result was to plunge me into a stats of mental 
chaos as to which of the love-scenes had been with whom ; 
and this hardly added to my enjoyment of the book, 


though it naturally increased my sympathy with Barbara 
when she had to sort them out at the end. 

Let the critics, lamenting the decadence of everything, 
remark dolefully, if they must, upon the lack nowadays of ’ 
literary genius ; at any rate it must be admitted that there 
is a consoling number of clever novelists left and that 
Mr. Marmadtoe Pickthall is one of them. Pot au Feu 
(Murray) is a collection of short stories, of which the first 
three alone are negligible. These are, as it were, sighting 
shots, and by the end of them the author has got his eye in 
and hardly misses the bull again. His scenes are laid in three 
countries. At home in England he is comfortably amusing : 
in Switzerland he is very intelligent and naively delightful : 
in the East he is at his best, and his is a very engaging 
and humorous best. If you have seen Mr. Oscar Asche in 
Kismet and desire further exposition of that peculiarly easy, 
almost lazy, humour of the Orient, you may find what you 
are wanting in the last nine of Mr. Pickthall’s stories, 
which are grouped under the general and characteristic , 
heading of “ In the Heat of the Sun." At the beginning of ■ 
each of them it is impossible to foresee \vhether the climax I 
will be one of tragedy or sudden laughter ; and life, after 
all, is very much like that. The general impression left 
behind is that it does not much matter in the East whether 
the final event is happy or catastrophic, provided that 
some amusement is to be got out of the affair while it is 
happening. And if life, by any chance, is not like that in 

the East then it ought to be. 



In Mrs. Elmsley (Constable) Mr. Hector Munro 
has given us a deeply interesting psychological study of 
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two women und a man, and incidentally a vivid impies- 
sionist sketch of the laige manufacturing town in which 
they lived. As a Londoner I feel that Mrs, Ehnslcy and 
Colin Liddel and Miss Colonbotii belong to a different race 
from that which talks the jargons of Chelsea and Mayfair, 
so that to find that the two first know and discuss Nietsche 
and Maeterlinck and Ibsen and Turgenev and Meredith 


bound to be intrigued always, and at times positively struck, 
with the authoress’s insight. It is conceivable that he will 
find himself, after all, wishing that, in spite of the worry of 
it, it had fallen to his own lot to marry Lilamajii and blow 
the expense. 

The Broken Phial (Constable) may bestow a buffet 


and Shaw and all their works with understanding and, upon those vho expect Mr. Percy White to give them 
familiarity comes upon me with something of a shock. , copious doses of wit and irony. For here he has abandoned 


I don’t mean that Mr. Munro intended me to be afi'ected 
in this way. It’s just the result of my overweening 
Cockney conceit, which I must really take in hand some 
day — say when the Coronation season is over. But I men- 
tion the fact here to show how skilfully he has caught the 
atmosphere of the people he is describing. Miss Coionhatti 
is in love with Liddcl, who doesn’t care for her “ in that 
way,” and doss care very much indeed for the unhappily 
married Mrs. Elmsley, who for her part allows the interest 
which she at first takes in him and his commercial career 
to develop into a much stronger and more tender passion. 
The people in Mr. Munro ’s 
book, that is to say, are 
exactly like the rest of the 
world in what they say and 
want and do. And yet all 
the time they give me the 
feeling that they are di-! 
ferent. ' That, I think, is 
the strong point of his 
story. He has put the 
local colour into their lives 
as well as into their sur- 
roundings — a far from easy 
task — with the lesult that j 
they strike me as being 
quite unusually real human } 
beings. 



THINGS WE HAVE NEVER SEEN. 

A CLIENT REPUSING TO PAY FOR HER PORTRAIT BECAUSE IT FI.AT'IERS HER. 


The course of true matri- 
mony cannot be expected 
to be quite smooth, unless 
neither the bride nor the 
bridegroom has any near 
relatives to take or give of- 
fence. An old-established 
convention limits the difiS- 
culty to the single instance of the mother-in-law, but there 
are also in real life fathers and brothers, and particularly 
sisters, to be considered. When the bridegroom is already 
up against his family, who, being English and “ County,” and 
therefore, according to Miss Maud Diver, Philistines, have 
no use for his artistic leanings and his philanderings with 
sticky paints and mystical canvases, the difi&culty is likely 
to be very present and not to be minimized by the fact 
that the bride is a Hindoo with a strong racial and family 
pride of her own. In Lilamani : A Study in Possihilities 
(Hutchinson) there are so many forces opposed to the 
marriage of Nevil Sinclair and his Jewel of Delight as to 
make tl^e practical onlooker question at the start whether 
all the love in the world can make it worth while. But he 
will content himself with the thought that, if they persist, 
the trouble of it is for them, while for him is the pleasure 
of studyxng the development of a remarkable situation in 
which no point of view is omitted to be considered and from 
which a very reasonable, probable and happy conclusion 
is reached. He may get a little tired of the artists and 
their art, and may wish that Miss Diver had not spoilt her 
adequate style with so many affectations after the manner 
of “understanded” for “understood.” Meanwhile, he is 


his attitude of amusement at the world, and in consequence 
has made what— to my mind — is an ascension. I cannot 
say that h!s p'ot is either free from melodrama or dis- 
tinguished for its originality, but far from contemning him 
as a melodramatist I thank the gods that he has doseited 
atmospheres which were inclined to be stuffy, and has 
given us a heroine who really lives and loves and suffers 
for her love. Mr. White has never drawn a character at 
once so complex and so credible as Joan Favrhairn, but 
when we descend to the straig'.itfoiwvard offensiveness of her 
uncle I find my belief taxed to its limits. Indeed among 

all the . disagreeable old 
Croesuses of diction (one 
wonders, incidentally 
■ whether' novelists are the 
most unmercenary people 
I living or if very few of 
them have over had rich 
relations) the prize for the 
finest collection of petty 
vices must bo awarded to 
Maurice Fairbainu And 
even after this super- 
autocratic incarnation ol 
grumpiness had died in 
a paroxysm of rago, ho 
managed to leave a legacy 
of perplexities. Mr. 
White’s skill, however, is 
shown not so clearly in liis 
construction of difficulties 
as in his recovery from 
them. His bunkers arc 
crude enough, but liis 
shots out of them are 
followed through with tho 
effectiveness of an export. 


Whether readers of The School of Love (Werner Laurie) 
will like it or not depends largely upon their feelings 
towards the reformed rake, but 1 am convincod tliat my 
only chance to take a degree in such a school as this of 
Miss Priscilla Craven’s would be by moans of an aegrotat. 
I sympathise with Verity Marloiue, tho little American girl 
who married Sir Burford Bees, and never more keenly than 
when “ they galloped off in full cry after the liounds’” As 
Sir Bwrfordw^>s an M.P.H. this little incident may possibly 
have not passed without comment, but although he haS 
been seeking trouble for some forty years lie did not really 
find it until — on his wedding-day — ho was cited as co- 
respondent in a petition for divorce. Tlicn Verity told 
him that he had acted “ like any beast of tho field,” and he 
was called upon to perform prodigies of self-control and 
courage before he was forgiven. An aviating nobleman 
(who was killed) and a suffragette (who was mobbed) have 
been introduced to bring this sad old themo completely 
up to date; but I refuse to accept Sir Burford as a fair 
specimen of his class, and I am tantalised that tho author 
should waste her considerable talent upon such a profitless 
subject. 
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We understand that it was solely with 
a view to avoid hurting the feelings of 
the members of the Government who 
were present at the Coronation Service, 
that an alteration, was made in the 
words of the Anthem : — 

“Confound their politics, 

Frustrate their knavish tricks.*' 

The Peers are grateful to Mr. Hardie 
for his flattering reference to 
their best clothes. “Their 
robes,” says the great Eepub- 
lican, “make one think of 
the Eoman toga : a form of 
dress to which men will one 
day return.” There is some- 
thing, after all, in this fore- 
cast of Keir's. If women 
take to trousers, men, no 
doubt, will have to adopt 
some form of skirt to differ- 
entiate their sex. 

Some intei'esting decora- 
tions in tlie City seem to 
have escaped the attention 
they deserved. In some parts 
there were heavy ropes of 
evergreens held up in the air 
by butterflies. Tlie strain on 
the poor beasts^ mouths must 
have been cruel. And in one 
street a number of trellis- 
work gates wei’e suspended 
over the road, looking for all 
the world like a steeplechase 
course for aeroplanes. 

General Noor, when he in- 
spected a troop of Boy Scouts 
in Hyde Park, paid a pretty 
compliment to their versa- 
tility, He addressed them 
in the Japanese language. 


the' Singular Voting whereby Ireland 
is so grossly over-represented in the 
House of Commons. 

Sir Edward Grey was forced to 
acknowledge, in the debate on the 
Declaration of London, that our re- 
fusal to ratify the Declaration would 
cause great dissatisfaction among Con- 
tinental Powers. 

ije 

jjlj 

The Eoyal Commission on Coast 


There is something pecu- 
liarly appropriate in the gift 
to the nation of four air- 
cutters by Mr. Barber. 

Those persons who are 
booking seats for “The Green Ele- 
phant ” under the impression that 
the piece is a sequel to “ The Blue 
Bird” aro courting disappointment. 

Mr. Lloyd George as “Hero” is a 
head-line in The Daily Chronicle, and 
we are astonished that our contempo- 
rary, of all papers, should have inserted 
those ironical inverted commas. 

Major Mobeison-Bell has done well 
in drawing attention to the fact that a 
greater scandal than the Plural Voting 
which Mr. Asquith seeks to remedy is 



“Wot c^ieer, Alf? yer lookin’ sick; wot is it? 

“Work! nuffink but work, work, work, from mornin’ 

TILL NIGHT.*’ 

“’OW LONG ’AVE yer BEEN AT IT?” 

“Start to-morrer.” 


Erosion has reported that our island is 
growing in size yearly. A meeting of 
Little Englanders has, we hear, been 
summoned to consider the serious 
position thus disclosed. 

* 5^^ 

A school of whales was stranded by 
the ebb-tide near Penzance the other 
day, and “some of the whales,” The 
Express tells us, “were mutilated so 
terribly by souvenir hunters that the 
coastguards had to shoot them.” It 
seems almost too good to be true to 
hope that the word “them” really 
refers to the souvenir hunters. 


“Cue Ugly Stamps. 

Bulgabu first. Great Britain 

NOWHERE ” 

runs a heading in The Observer. This 
insinuation that our country does not 
excel in ugly stamps strikes us as 
being somewhat unpatriotic, and even 
unjustifiable. 

Meanwhile the popular discontent 
increases. The latest grievance is to 
the effect that the Postmaster- 
General is now giving us 
fewer words for our money. 
It has been discovered that 
on the new halfpenny stamp 
the word “halfpenny*' ap- 
pears as one word, and not, 
as before, as two. 

sis , ❖ 

The complaint that the 
stamps are insufficiently 
gummed on the back frankly 
pleases us, for we hope this 
means that the Postmaster- 
General will not stick to 
them. jj. 

si' 

It transpires that Mr. Mac- 
kennal is only responsible 
for ‘ the frames. It seems 
incredible that anyone should 
have thought the engraved 
photographs worth framing. 

A considerable number of 
London firemen have received 
orders to be present at the 
investiture of the Prince of 
Wales. Yet we understand 
that Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech (if any) will not be of 
an inflammatory character. 

“ He is a lion — a lion. 

Yes 1 He is better than that; 
he is a hippopotamus.” 

So runs the Boy Scouts’ 
chorus; and it is said that, 
for some occult reason, Lord 
Haldane never hears it 
without wincing. 

‘ s’.! ‘ 

As the result of a recent 
regrettable fiasco, bridegrooms are now 
taking the precaution to get engaged 
to at least one of the bridesmaids in 
addition to the bride, so to ensure that 
a wedding shall take place in any event. 

* * 

A by-law has been passed at East- 
bourne rendering it penal to allow a dog 
to bark on the beach to the annoyance 
of the visitors. We understand that a 
meeting of barking dogs has already 
been held to consider the situation, and 
it was resolved that, if the obnoxious 
re^^julation be not at once rescinded, 
they should take to biting instead. 


VOL. CXLI. 
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THE BUTLER’S £5. 

(A True Story) 

We had been staying — ^the three of 
us — ^for a fortnight in Ireland, fishing, 
at Eegan's, To-morrow was the last 
day and we were driving over to 
Eushtown to see the races when 
Captain O’Driscoll overtook us in his 
American buggy. 

“ Going to the races ? ” he asked as 
he slowed down for a moment. “ So ’m 
I. See you there.” He clicked on, 
and then, stopping again, turned round 
to call out — “ Don’t forget Blackadder 
for the College Stakes. Dead cert. 
Put your shirts on,” and was again 
off. 

‘‘ All very well,” said Glenister 
thoughtfully, “but where are our shirts ? 
Speaking personally, my shirt is a 
return ticket to London and about 
eighteen shillings, which I shall need.” 

“ Yes,” said Bradley. “ And I ’m no 
better oft’, confound it I ” 

“ You forget,” said I, “ that I have 
a five-pound note in my pocket in- 
tended- as our joint tip to pld Eice. 
Lucky 'we decided to put it aside.” 

“Yes,” said Glenister, “but that’s 
, the butler’s.” 

“Not till to-morrow,” said I. 

“No,” said Bradley, “not till to- 
morrow.” 

“But hang it all,” said Glenister, 
“ where 'are we if we put it on this 
horse and the" beggar loses ? I know 
these dead certs. It 'won’t be Eice's 
to-morrow, then, will it ? To^ my mind 
it ’s his now, and we ought to respect 

1 his ownership. It was to make sure 

1 of his having it that we gave it to the 
Goat to keep.” (I am the Goat.) 

“Perfectly logical,” I said. “But 
all the same here ’s a straight tip, and 
it ’s a sin not to use it. One doesn’t 
often get them, and to start a whole 
menagerie of sophistries in return is 
the kind of ingratitude that providence 
doesn’t soon forgive.” • < ' 

! “Of course,” said Bradley. “The 

1 Goat 's right. And, after all, there ’s 
‘ no sense in being so infernally con- 
scientious. A gamble ’s a gamble, and 

1 old Eice would be almost as pleased 
, to hear that we^ had put his fiver on, a 
; horse as to have it shoved into his 
hand.” ' 

Glenister laughed. “I say no more,” 
he said. “ You do what you like with 
the fiver. Personally, I shall have 
ten shillings on Blackadder to win, 
although why pn earth we all swallow 
that soldier man’s advice so unquestion- 
ingly I shall never understand.” 

“ If the Goat will lend me two 
pounds,’! said Bradley, “I will back 
Blackadder for a pound both ways.” 

1 “The Goat won’t,” said I. “All that 

the Goat proposes to do is to put the 
butler's fiver on to win.” 

This, later,* I did, having found a 
bookmaker who. was giving 10 to 1 ; 
and, true to Captain O’Driscoirs word, 
Blackadder romped in an easy winner. 

I collected the eleven rustling five- 
pound notes and stow’^ed them carefully 
away inside my coat, and in the late 
afternoon w^e drove back. Naturally 
we had a good deal to say about the 
racing, our fortunate' meeting with 
O’Driscoll, and so forth. And then 
suddenly Glenister remarked, “ I won- 
der what the old boy will do with it ? 
Set up as a small tobacconist in Dublin, 
do you think? ” 

“ What old boy ? ” I asked. 

“ Why, Eice, of course.” 

“ You can’t set up as a small 
tobacconist on five pounds,” said 
Bradley. “ At least, if you did, you ’d 
be so small a tobacconist that your 
customers would want a microscope.” 

“ Don’t be an idiot,” said Glenister. 
“He’ll have fifty-five pounds, won’t 
he? ” 

Bradley and I were silent. This was 
a proposition that needed thought. 

“I don’t see why he shoiild have 
more than the fiver,” I said at last. 
“ It was all we were going to give him, 
wasn’t it ? You will admit that ? ” 

^ “ Certainly,” said Glenister. “ It was 
his, and you were keeping it for him, 
weren’t you ? ” 

“ In a way I was,” I said. 

“ Oh law! ” groaned Bradley. “What 
a hair-splitter 1 ” ' 

“Very well, then,” said Glenister. 
“ You had Eice’s five pounds and you 
gambled with it — in itself a jolly un- 
principled thing to do, as it wasn’t 
yours — poor devils are doing time all 
over the place for much less — and now, 
when your flutter turns up trumps, you 
deny him— who might have been your 
victim — the benefit 1 I call it down- 
right mean — squalid, in fact.” 

“You make it sound all right,” I 
said ; “ but there ’s a fallacy somewhere. 
To begin with, as I said before, it isn’t 
the butler’s own money till to-morrow. 
He hadn’t earned it till the end of our 
visit. ^ If it wasn’t his it is ours, and 
we might do as we liked with it., We 
did, and. the result is we have now 
enough to divide up into £16 135 . U. 
each, which I shall be pleased to give 
you directly we get back, while Eice 
has his fiver intact.”. 

“ Not for me,” said Glenister. '“ I 
won five pounds with my own ten bob, 
and that’s all I make out of Black- 
adder. I can’t take your sixteen pounds 
odd,, because it wasn’t made qn my 
money.” 

“ Oh law ! ” groaned Bradley again. 

“ My dear Glenister, you Ve talking like 

a Herbert Spencer sort of fellow. 
Then the Goat and I will have to take 
£25 each ? ” 

“ No,” said Glenister, “ you can’t do 
that ; because a third, at any rate, of 
the original fiver was mine, or, as I 
hold, the butler’s, and he must liave 
.what that share made. You and the 
,Goat can take the sixteen pounds odd 
each, but the butler must have the 
third and the original fiver besides. 
But I don’t envy you your explana- 
tion to him.” 

“No,” I said after a while, “either 
the butler must have all or none. I 
can see that.” 

“ Dash the wdiole stupid business 1 ” 
exclaimed Bradley. “ Let him have it 
all. We ’ll be generous.” 

“ It belongs to him*,” said Glenister. 

“ There ’s no generosity in the rnaiter. 
There's nothing but justice^ or' in- 
justice.” 

“Very well,” Bradley snapped, out. 
“I’m tired of it. Next tinle 1' go to a 
race meeting I ’ll take care it ’s not 
with a blooming Socrates.” 

“Then that ’s settled,”! said as cheer- 
fully as I could. “ Eice has the lot.” 

“The lot,” said Glenister. “I ’ll admit 
it ’s enough,but there ’s no other course.” 

We rode the rest of the way in dis- 
contented silence. 

Eegan’s groom met us at the stable 
yard and took the mare’s head. Ho 
seemed tq be unusually excited, and 1 
wondered if he had learned that he too 
had backed a winner. ’ 

“ I ’m afraid you '11 find the house a 
bit upset,” he said to Glenister. “ But 
the fact is there ’s been a little trouble 
while you wke away. The butler's 
bolted. It seems he’s been dishonest 
for a long time, and to-day he tliought 
the game was up and ran.” 

We looked at each other and then a 
threefold sigh rent the air. 

Bradley suddenly began to roll with 
laughter. , ; , . 

“ I ’ll trouble you,” said Glenister to 
me, “for sixteen pounds, thirteen and 
fourpence, and the third of a five-pound 
note.” 

Heroic deeds of self-sacrifice are 
being done every hour, unknown to the 
great mass of the people! ^But an echo 
occasionally reaches one’s ears. For 
instance, a catalogue tells of — 

“ French Model Christening Robes, trimmed 
hand embroidery and real lace. Reduced re- 
gardless of cost from 59/6 to 9J guineas,” 

“A settlement of Mughs on the northern 
coast of the Bay of Bengal find shark ca telling 
profitable, ” — Oorn/merciaZ I^elligeiicc, 

On the other hand, in the City there is 
a settlement of sharks which find mug- 
catching profitable. * ’ ’ 
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PEOFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE. 

Sultan of Morocco. “RAhLO I ANOTHEB DOCTOE! HADN’T YOU BETTBE HOLD A CON- 
SULTATION?” 

German Surgeon. “ WELL, TO TELL THE TEUTH, I HADN’T THOUGHT OE CONSULTING 
THESE OTHEE GENTLEMEN, I EATHBE MEANT TO OPEEATE ON MY OWN ACCOUNT. 
STILL, IE THEEE’S A GBNEEAL EBELING IN EAVOUE OE A CONYEI^AZIONE ” 
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THE PERFECT CAVALIER. 

Is there a joy so sweet, a job so pleasant 
As this, to court the heavenly muse and sing, 

And soar into the skies like some old pheasant, 

And feel the brainpan slowly softening ? 

Is there a uniform to lick the laurel. 

An instrument so lovely as the lyre, 

A steed like Pegasus, or roan or sorrel, 

To suit the seat’s desire ? 

So have I often asked and said, “ I think not,** 

And seized the shell once more and tightly bound 
The laurels on my bowler (with a pink knot). 

And touched the well-known reins and scorned the 
ground ; 

But' lo 1 this blessed year of Coronation 

The Truth (to whom I bow my best regards) 
Constrains me to admit there ’s one vocation 
That whacks the wandering bard’s. 

So many a time have I beheld this summer. 

Star of a thousand stars, serene and slow, 

Fairest of things on earth, the Life Guards’ drummer 
Banging his quaint concerns like billy-oh ! 

Princes and potentates and peers and column on 
Column of splendid troops their palfreys sat ; 

He was unique ; I don’t suppose King Solomon 
Ever looked quite like that. 


Ambassadors may thrill the vulgar’s vitals ; 

Kajahs, who look like eagles on the pounce, 

With rainbow-coloured turbans and with titles 
That nobody in England can pronounce ; 

Lords of the fleet, and bishops in their pious copes — 
These may amuse the mob ; I 've seen them all 
(Some in the flesh, but mostly on the bioscopes), 

And bowed not to their thrall. 

They moved in solemn state with gilded trappings. 

They felt the glory of the triumph-route, ^ 

They rode amongst a mighty people’s clappings, 

But some of them looked bored, and all were mute ; 

He only, with the windy tubes that follow, 

Has satisfied all hopes, all human needs, 

Servant at once of Ares and Apollo 
And Castor, lord of steeds. 

Long ere my infant lips their earliest verse made 
(Oh happy days of yore !), he was my dream, 

My idol, and the idol of my nurse-maid. 

And still he strikes me as Creation’s cream ; 

What is the sacred harp, how poor a legacy 
Beside his drumsticks’ soul -inspiring wag! 

Yes, I would sell you, wings and all, 0 Pegase 1 

To mount that piebald nag. Evoe. 

Latest Modes for Men. 

“Newcastle was agitated by the appearance of a harem shirt on 
Sunday evening .*'' — Staffordshire Sentinel. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“PoMANDEE Walk.'* 

Foe the Londoner, jaded with the 
rush and glare of a Coronlition Season, 
there is an almost cloistrgJl benediction 
irf the atmosphere of Fomander Walk. 
Here' the noise of the Great World 
(less noisy a hundred years ago) 
penetrates only in faint echoes, as 
when Madame LacJiesnais returns from 



■ “Pomander Walk — where is it? Close at 
liand, 

- Down Chiswick way— half-way to" Fairy- 
land.” — Extract from ProloyuL, * 

On the left is seen a dem-nie faiiy. 

' • : t- S. ' 

I Sir Peter Atlirohus ... Mr. Cyuil Maude. 
LorclOtford Mi-. ^Noiiman Fo]elbe.s. 

matching a skein of silk, or J^vme 
Brooke’Ho$kyn,'Esqupre,-^exA)\ktleT, dis- 
courses in heroic vein of ^ his asso- 
ciation with “ H.R.H. the P. of W.” 
and Mr. Eichaed Beinsley Sheeidan, 
with^ whom he has come into contact 
in hisi unsuspected- function of -City 
Toastoaster. A prettiec and- fresher 
^ scene than this little secluded crescent 
of Georgian . cottages, bordering the 
Thames: at Chiswick, with their doors 
and v^idpwe and garden gates all prac- 
ticable, could scarce be imagined. 

But, if “ the play *s the thing ** (and 
the tastes of present-day audiences lead 
one to doubt this), there is little enough 
in Fomander Walk to set one thinking. 
The plot is recognisable a mile away, 
^i^nd-the thinness of sotoe of the fun is 
confessed in the excessive use "of oaths 
and nautical expletives. I‘ understand 
thatdn the States, where it was taken 
in a lighter key,, this little idyll went 
uproariously/ but then any sort of 
: British antiquity goes well over there ; 
and, besides, they still harbour illusions 
in that most sentimental of countries. 

- j Still, for I hear .that it went much 
better on the second night at the 
Playhouse, I shall believe that its 
I charming scene and^its pleasan^ffecta- 


tion of old-world airs and graces will 
bring it popularity even here if it can 
only hold the town till the arrival 
of our country cousins. 

Mr. Cyril Maude was, of course, 
in his native element as a retired 
Admiral, and worked at top pressure 
on the first night to make the fun go 
round. Miss Winifred Emery was 
perhaps overmuch obsessed by her 
painful memories of the past and might 
well have assumed a gayer note if only 
for the sake of her daughter’s prospects. 
Miss Margery Maude, who played 
that daughter as to the manner horn, 
was very sweet and natural, though 
her French accent was a little desultory. 
And I think Mr. Louis Parker erred 
in allowing her to lapse into the poetry 
of introspection. Speaking of her first 
affair of the heart she is made to say 
to her mother — 

“I seemed suddenly to step out of childhood.” 
No young girl that I have .ever met, 

“ Standing Avith reluctant feet . 

Where the brook and liver meet ' 

Womanhood and childhood fleet,” 

would have ever thought of expressing 
her feelings with such precocious self- 
analysis. Other characters, outside the 
family, were well played by Mr .Reginald 
Owen, who was an excellent boy-lover, 
with just the right amount (whether 
nafural or assumed) of an^ilar 
ga'itcherie by Miss Maidie Hoi e, 
who was quite funny as a designing 
widow; and by Mr. Frederick Yolpe, 
a figure clean out of Dickens, with his 
pompous assumption of social import- 
ance. It was greatly to the merit ol 
the author that he refused the obvious 
chance of exposing; before the neigli- 
bourhood the mbnial origin raid 
humble occupation, of this impostor. 
Mr. Norman Forb^is, fresh from his 
beauty sleep as one of the sentinels in 
The Critic played the never very 
grateful part of a male match-maker 
and took himself rather too seriously. 
It was hot easy for us to believe that 
he had ever actually loved and ridden 
away.' 

Little Miss Dixon recited a pleasant 
prologue very charmingly, and then 
retired into obscurity as Jane^ maid- 
of-all-work. 

For the rest, there were several 
I interesting characters who were both 
speechless and invisible. Such was 
8&in;pro7ims, the cat, of whom I only 
saw the effigy, before and after im- 
mersion in the Thames. Such,' too, 
was Dr, Johnson, the speaking parrot, 
who, as the well-coached mouthpiece 
of her p^sion, contributed so much 
toward bringing FennyniinV s lover 
up to the scratch. Such, finally, was 
Selina Brooke-Eoshjn, wlio', though 


hampered by an accouchement, was still ! 
of service (if we might judge from | 
some one-sided dialogue) as a querulous | 
critic of her husband’s activities. \ 

I must not conclude without a tribute 
to the Union Jack that hung from a '' 
flagstaff outside the Admiral’s quarters. I 
Even when the stage draught failed, 
this loyal emblem still flaunted in the I 
breeze, thanks to 'a wire attached \ 
to its folds that lent it a ffictitious air 
of animation. I wish I could say that, 
like Semp'onius and the others, this 
attachment was invisible, but I cannot 
truthfully do so. 

“ Above Suspicion, ” , * I 
People who remember the splendid 
promises made by Mr. Herbert Trench 
when he took up management at the 1 
Haymarket may well grow cynical pver 
his latest method of encouraging Eng- 1 
lish art. Even if, as I hesitate to 
believe, his ambitions have become 
purely commercial, I still cannot * 
understand why lie should have selected 1 
an adaptation of an ancient * play of ‘ 
Sardou’s, based on a plot long known ; 
to everybody as having occurred both . 
in history and recent drama. It is ; 



RolteHc de Poismcirtel Miss Alexandra 


„ Carlisle. 

DeMayran ... Mrs. Charles' Maude. 
JjcBoimartel ... Mr. 0. AuijitEY Smith, 
Martial Mr. Oharle.s France. 


tne hallowed story of someone who 
has witnessed a crime ' but cannot, 
for fear of compromising a womtoi, 
give the evidence whidh should 
save an innocent man. Apart from an 
extremely clever piece of technique in 
the last Act there is no novelty or 
attraction in the' play. Nor is' there 
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the new plea. 

(wU Mims Owi Jurrse-rwAng is Tvwrrying on the fall of tU Umpire). “ Ooleman, I 
OKED UP A Tuke Guide outside the coach-house yesterday, 

-Yesterday, Sir? The tery day an aieyoplane passed oyer the 

:.AOE.” - 


anything French in it except the nsna^ 
heavy catalogue of perplexing names 
and the usual travesty of justice 
familiar enough to the student of 
Gallic methods on or off the stage. 
As a rule in such plays there is at 
least a French maid who is a passable 
imitation of the real thing. But I 
never saw anything less French than 
the Dcnisa of 'Miss Amy Lambokn. 

The clever mechanism of the Third 
Act, by which the criminal was trapped 
into self-exposure, appealed sharply to 
the intelligence but left the heart ab- 
solutely cold ; for no one cared parti- 
cularly about anybody’s fate. Why 
should one be closely interested in the 
acquittal of an innocent man on whom 
one has never set eyes, who happens 
to be guiltless of the crime in question 
but is in another connection quite 
worth getting rid of? 

We should have done poorly indeed 
without Mr. C. Aubhey Smith, as 
President of the Court (with a private 
house conveniently attached to it). His 
appearance always brings an atmo- 
sphere of confidence. Mr. Finance 
made an attractive criminal. His 
sombre strength lay largely in the 
things he didn’t say. Mr. Charles 
Maude, though he always took off and 
put on his cap at the right moment 
according to military etiquette, never 
quite persuaded me that he w^as a 
soldier; nor was I ever thoroughly 
harrowed by the embarrassments 
of Miss Alexandra Carlisle as the wife 
whose virtue only remained -above 
suspicion through an accident. 
There was not much saving humour 
in the play. Mr. Lyall Swee'je, 
as a juryman, had to sustain what 
there was of it; but his labours were 
strangely ineffective. 

I look forward with curiosity to the 
next item in Mr. Trench’s scheme 
for the redemption of British Diama. 

< 0. S, 


MY DOUBLE. 

Op all the souls of light 
That love the pure and good 
I am, without 
A shade of doubt, 

The most misunderstood. 

My spirit weeps to write 
The cause of all my trouble : 

; In some gay spark 
Whose ways are dark 
I have a dreadful double. 

In vain I try to walk 
In virtue’s narrow ways, 
Abjuring stalls 
At music-halls, 

' And even Shakspeare plays ; 



Yet foolish friends will talk 
And hint they ’ve seen me dally 
Behind the scenes 
With chorus queens 
And ladies of the ballet. 

In vain do I declare 
That when they saw me ply 
My heathen cleek 
On Sunday week 
Quite safe at church was I, 

Politely handing there 

In best churchwarden manner 
The plate in which, ^ 
Though far from rich, 

I ’d dropped my modest tanner. 

Since all the world ’s so sure 
About the things I do 


That even I - 
Can scarce deny 
That what they say is true, 
My brain grows insecure. 

My reeling reason totters, 

And I in time 
Shall think that I ’m 
Indeed the prince of rotters. 

And, as from day to day, 

The scandal grows more black 
Until it ’s vain 
To try to gain 
My reputation back, 

Instead of turning grey 

With all this toil and trouble, 
Why should I not 
Amend my lot 
And really be my double ? 
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THE HOUSE WARMING. 

1. — ^WoEK FOE All. 

“ Well,'’ said Ddhlia, “ what do you 
think of it? ’’ . 

I knocked the ashes .outof^my after- 
breakfast ’pipe;' arranged thf'qushions 
of my deck chair, a^ let my . eyes 
wander lazily over the house and its 
surroundings. After a year of hotels 
and other people’s houses, Dahlia and 
Archie had come into* their own, 

I ’ve no complaints,” I said happily. 

A vision of white-ahd-gold appeared 
in the doorway and glided over the 
lawn toward us — Myra with a jug. 

“ None at all,” said Simpson, sitting 
up eagerly. ' - 

“But Thomas isn/t quite satisfied 
with one of the bathrooms, I’m afraid. 
I heard him saying something in the 
passage about ik this morning when I 
was inside.”. 

“I .asked if you’d gone to sleep in 
the bath,” explained Thomas. 

“ I hadn’t. It is practically impossi- 
ble, Thomas, to go to sleep in a cold 
bath.” 

“Except, perhaps, for a Civil Ser- 
vant,” said BJair'. < 

“Exactly; Of the practice in the 
Admiralty Thomas can tell us later on. 
■ For myself I was at the window looking 
at the beautiful view.” 

“ Why can’t you look at it from your 
own window instead of keeping people 
out of the bathroom ? ” grunted Thomas. 

“Because the view from my room 
is an entirely different one.” 

“There is no stint in this house,” 
Dahlia pointed out. 

“No,” said Simpson, jumping up 
excitedly. 

Myra put the jug of cider down in 
front of us. 

“ There ! ” she said. “ Please count 
it, and see that I haven’t drunk any on 
the way.” 

“ This is awfully nice of you, Myra. 
And a complete surprise to all of us 
except Simpson. Will you be out here 
again to-morrow about this time ? ” 

There was a long silence, broken only 
by the extremely joUy sound of liquid 
falling from a height. 

Just as it was coming to an end 
A’chie appeared suddenly among us 
and dropped on the grass by the side 
of Dahlia. Simpson looked guiltily at 
the empty jug, and then leant down 
to his host. 

To-morroio I ” he said in a stage 
whisper. “ About the same time,'^ 

“ I doubt it,” said Archie. - 

“I know it for a fact,” protested 
Simpson, 

“ I m afraid Myra and Samuel made 
an assignation for this morning,” said 
Dahlia, 


“ There ’s nothing in it, really,” said 
Myra. “He’s only trifling with me. 
He doesn’t mean anything.” 

Simpson buried his confused head in 
his glass, and proceeded to change the 
subject. - , / : 

. “ We all like your house, Archie,” 
he said. ’ 

“ We do,” I agreed, “ and we think 
it ’s very nice of you to ask us down 'to 
open it.” ' ' 

“It is rather,” said Archie. 

“ We are determined, therefore, to do 
all we can to give the house a homey 
appearance. I did what I could for 
the bathroom this morning. I flatter 
myself that the taint of newness has 
now been dispelled.” 

“ I was sure it was you,” said Myra. 
“ How do you get the water right up 
the walls ? ” 

^ “ Easily. Further, Archie, if you 
want any suggestions as to hoW to 
improve the place our ideas are at your 
disposal.” 

“ For instance,” said Thomas," where 
do we play cricket ? ” • 

“By the way, you fellows,” an- 
nounced Simpson, “I’ve given up 
playing cricket.” 

We all looked at him in consternation. 

“ Do you mean you ’ve given up boiol- 
ing ? ” said Dahlia with wide-open eyes. 

“ Aren’t you ever going to walk to the 
wickets again ? ” asked Blair. 

“ Aren’t you ever going to walk back 
to the pavilion again ? ” asked Archie. 

“What wiU Montgomeryshire say?” 
wondered Myra in tones of awe. 

“ May I have your belt and your 
sand-shoes ? ” I begged. 

“ It ’s the cider,” said Thomas. “ I 
knew he was overdoing it.” 

Simpson fixed his glasses firmly 
on his nose and looked round at us 
benignly. 

“I’ve given it up for golf,” he 
observed. 

“ Traitor,” said everyone. 

“And the Triangular Tournament 
next year,” added Myra. 

“ You could make a jolly little course 
round here,” went on the infatuated 
victim. ^ “ If you like, Archie, I’ll ” 

Archie stood up and made a speech. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
“ at 11.30 to-morrow precisely I invite 
you to the paddock beyond the kitchen 
garden.” 

“ Myra and I have an appointment,” 
put in Simpson hastily. 

“A net will be erected,” Archie 
went on, ignoring him, “ and Mr. 
.Simpson will take his stand therein, 
while we all bowl at him — or, if any 
prefer it, at the wicket — ^for five 
minutes. He will then bowl at us for 
an hour, after which he will have 
another hour’s smart fielding practice. 


If he is still alive and still talks about 
golf, why then I won’t say but what 
he mightn’t be allowed to plan out a 
little course — or, at any rate, to do a 
little preliminary weeding.” 

; “ Good man,” said Simpson. 

' ^ “ And if anybody else thinks he has 
given up cricket for ludo or croquet or 
oranges and lemon^s, then he can devote 
himself to planning put a little course 
for that too — or anyhow to removing a 
few plantains in preparation for it. ; In 
fact, ladies and gentlemen, all I want is 
for you to make yourselves as happy 
and as useful as you can.” 

■ “It’s what you’re here for,” said 
Dahlia. . A. A. M. 

‘ THE ART OF SOCIAL - 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

[Suggested by a recent annouiieenieiit in tlio 
“Court and Society ” column of The Times.] 

^ SiE Paul Buensmith and Sir Peter 
and Lady Wragge gave an evening 
party on Friday at 141, Arlington 
Street, which was wittily described on 
the cards of invitation as a “ Wragge- 
time.” The description was apt, for 
everything connected with the enter- 
tainment was replete with Bohemian 
jocosity. The studio had been con- 
verted for the nonce into a cafe 
chantant^ where a troup of vivacious 
Greek virtuosi from 'Greek Street, 
Soho, discoursed appropriate music, 
while tine area was charmingly 
illuminated with moderator lamps. 
During the evening there was a mock 
Russian ballet in which an exquisitely 
ridiculous burlesque of the Muscovite 
artists was_ given, Sir Paul Burnsmith 
impersonating the Premier Buffoon wit! i 
extraordinary verve and agility. The 
entertainment concluded with a dance, 
in which all the guests took part, great 
hilarity being evoked by an “Angel 
Cake-walk,” in which the angels, “ after 
Sir J osHUA Reynolds,” were imperson- 
ated by Lady Wragge ’s three charming 
daughters, Trixie, Topsy, and Turvey. 
Among those present were the Cabink 
and the Opposition Front Bench ; 
Lady Betty Corker ; Viscount and 
Viscountess Cashley St. Vitus ; Baron 
Medulla; Lady Florence Owbridge; 
Sir Hector and Lady Condy; Lady 
Cara Cass ; Mr. and Mrs. Eno Salter ; 
Lady Magnesia Dinneford; the Mai‘- : 
chioness of Mull; Lord Harelip; Sir 
Uther ^ and Lady Pupe ; Miss Marie 
Tartini ; and Archdeacon Tinkler. 

“Motto foji to-day: It is not so much 
the being ’'eHiei)t from faults, as the havim^ 
exempt from faults, as the having tage to us.^ 
Lo^icton Daily Dispatch. 

This thought has cheered us in many 
a lonely hour. 









OJicQr {ca clMmiec judijing ‘‘Well, have yotj learnt anything new to-day?" 

Officer. “And what is there remarkable about that?” 

Privaie {after consideration). “Nothin’, ’cebt that I didn’t know it before.” 


THE .TEST. 

To saunter in with new and shining blade, 

Beady to flick 'the boundaries by the dozen, 

Musing of all the hundreds you have made, 

And oh 1 that yonder sits your pretty cousin ; 

To take “ two-leg ” with supercilious mien, 

As though ’twere almost infra dig. to do it ; 

To make hot fieldsmen stagger with the screen, 

Until the bowler’s arm comes nicely through it ; 

To turn a lordly gaze upon them all ; 

To mark mid-ofi: discreetly going deeper ; 

To ease your wrists at an imagined ball; 

To Joke un trembling wdth the wicket-keeper ; 

To pat and prod the already perfect pitch 
(Left newly gleaming from the recent roller) ; 

To give your trousers their supremest hitch . . . 

And then, at last, be ready for the bowler ; 

To do all this — and, in the end, to be 
Outed at once for absolutely zero ! 

Here is the test of true philosophy, 

This is the thing that tries the petted hero. 

It may not be so generally known that a belief prevails aniono* 
seafaring men^ that the vessel whose name ends in A rests, also, under 
an evil spffell. — Manchester Courier. 

It can’t rest under a worse one than that. 


EBDPOLL. 

You least of linnets with your crimson crest 
And rosy flush across a little breast 
That holds — let one admirer now aver — 

The cheerful heart of a philosopher, 

Never a day beneath our changing sky 
But sees your small form lightly flitting by, 

Nor English comnaon gay with gorse or broom 
Bub hears you calling from some golden bloom ; 

And never, alas ! a bird-shop in the land 
But sets you, for a penny, in one’s hand. 

Although of window-starers, more ’s our shame. 

Not one in fifty knows your jolly name. 

And yet, fresh-torn from liberty and mate. 

We find you cheerly settling to your fate ; 

Opening a, seed-box in your prison cell 
And drawing water from a mimic well. 

But I, for one, still pay the ransom “ brown ” 

To loose you, eager, to your breesy down ; 

And bail you, free or pent ’mid city stones. 

The bonniest little birdlet England owns. 

“ ^rdsley was clean bowled by a ball from Mr. Falcon from the 

pavilion w'hich was well pitched up. 

It would need to be. 
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essence of parliament. 

(Extracted from the Diary op Toby, M.T.) 

Home of Lords, Monday July 3. — 
In an assembly somewhat enervated 
by irresolution, where opposition is 
hampered by tendency to let I dare 
not wait upon I would, there is 
something refreshingly breezy about 
WiLLOUGHBY De Broke. He is the 
Minstrel Boy of the House of Lords. 
To-night, as usual, he to the war is 
gone ; in the ranks of death you ’ll 
find him. The ancestral sword lleshed 
on Bosworth Tield he has girded on, 
and his wild harp (in the form of 
absolutely hopeless amendment of Veto 
Bill) he has slung behind him. Let 
others frame Amendments, move them 
with reckless audacity almost amount- 
ing to bluster and run away when 
time comes for division. De Broke 
has no sympathy with such tactics. 

Moved amendment stipulating that 
no Bill twice rejected by the Peers 
shall receive Koyal assent until it has 
been submitted to electors either at a 
general election or by referendum. 

“This, my Lords,” he proudly said, 
“ is a root amendment.” 



“A ROOT AMENDMENT!” 

Lan.sdowne thoroughly shocked at the 
iiTespoiisible truculeiicy ’ of Willcuchby de 
Broke. 

Artlessly put forward as a recom- 
mendation, this phrase proved to be a 
fatal offence. 

“ A root amendment ! ” exclaimed 
Lansdowne with hands uplifted in 
horror, “We have passed the Second 
Beading of the Bill and cannot support 
changes that may be fairly described 
as going to its root.” 


De Broke, most loyal of privates 
in the Unionist army, incapable of 
understanding nuances of that kind. 
Not only insisted on taking division 
but vowed that if Amendment w’ere 
rejected lie w'ould move to throw out 
Bill on Third Beading. 

“ A moi !” he cried, waving his 
sword toward back benches of Opposi- 
tion camp. 

Time was (before Budget Bill of 1909 
was thrown out) when the appeal 
would have been answered by a coupl#^ 
of hundred lusty backwoods-men. 
A great deal has happened since then. 
To-night only seventeen responded to 
the battle-cry, the majority of ninety 
being swelled by Broke’s own camp 
friends and companions dear. 

Business done . — Commons spent 
sitting in discussing Second Beading 
Naval Prize Bill, which proposes to 
enact principle of Declaration of 
London. Weighty debate followed on 
Amendment by Butcher, deferring 
passing of Bill until question bsreported 
on by Commission of experts. Bumour 
of dissension in Ministerial ranks lent 
interest to division. In full House of 
532 Members Amendment rejected by 
majority of 70. Bill forthwith read 
second time without division. 

Announcement of figures notable for 
introduction of new form of objurgation 
presumably parliamentary since the 
Speaker offered no objection. Angry 
shouts of “ Traitors 1 Traitors!” rose 
from Opposition benches. Premier 
regarded ominous demonstration with 
customary phlegm. Grey, who is 
younger and constitutionally more 
emotional, was observed to assure 
himself by furtive examination that 
his head was still on his shoulders, 
and Tower Hill, though approachable 
to-day by motor-bus, still afar off*. 

Wednesday . — Loolied in just now to 
see how Constitution fared. No one 
regarding scene would imagine that it 
was in dire peril, Courtney on his 
legs addressing moderately full but 
slfghtly bored audience. Not in his 
highest mood of inspiration. Touch 
of melancholy in his voice foreboding 
unexpected development of principle 
of proportional representation by 
threatened influx of 500 new Peers. 
With delicate instinct discarded for the 
occasion the yellow waistcoat that in 
other days flashed contradiction on the 
House of Commons. In its place 
displays mediocre white garment any 
ordinary man might wear. 

House being in Committee Woolsack 
tenantless. Lord Chanoellor, un- 
gowned and bare of head, discovered 
on Ministerial bench. Grateful for 
absence of wig with which he habitually 
wrestles as if it were a local Liberal 


claiming seat on Magisterial Bench, ! 
Mind raffled by news just to hand con- 
firming report that, as soon as Veto 
Bill is out of hand, possibly even next 
week, those pesky Badicals in t’other 
House will be on again with incon- 
venient questions about Borough and 
County Magistracy. Was himself a 
Badical once, and knows what that sort 
of fellow is capable of. 

Near Lord Chancellor sits John 
Morley, exhausted with defiance i 



“The Yollow vraiatcoat that in other clays 
flashed '^contradiction on the House o. 
Coniinoiis,”but'\vusno\v “ v it li delicate instiiie: 
discarded for the occasion.” 

(Lord Courtney of PENWirn.) 

overwhelming numerical force ol 
Opposition. On other side of table is 
Lansdo\vne, alert, with wistful hope 
that Courtney’s white waistcoat may 
imply a flag of truce, breaking the 
steadiness of the small but resolute 
band of Ministerialists. Everyone 
grieved to know that Leader on 
Opposition not yet fully recovere 1 
from attack of illness that some weeks 
ago compelled wdthduawal from the 
lists. Nevertheless, duty calling, he 
is back again at a ^Dost just now 
environed by circumstances of ex- 
ceptional dilficulty. 

Most notable figure on historic stage 
is that of Secretary op State for 
War. Never was seen in equally brief 
space of time such complete meta- 
morphosis. Is this tlie fac3 that 
launched a hundred thousand Terri- 
torials and stormed the topmost 
heights of Aldershot? Is th's the 
Napoleon B. Haldane whose martial 
bearing suffused Treasury Bench in 
Commons with such warlike atmos- 
phere that old soldiers as they passed 
him on the way, inward or outward, 
instinctively squared their shoulders 
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and murmured, “ Left, right — left, 
right.’'-. Since he q’-utted the Commons 
seems to have lost a stone in weight. 
Limp lies the Napoleonic curl on his 
massive brow; faded is the light of 
battle in his eyes; inert the once 
military figure. • 

All of which, Sauk says, comes of 
being a Yiscounij. 

Busmess done. — Lansdowne’s 
amendment riddling Yeto Bill carried 
by 253 votes against 46. 

Rouse of Commons, Thursday. — kt 
Question-time series of conundrums 
put to Chancelloe op Exchequer 
with respect to Insurance Bill. Scene 
watched from 'distinguished Strangers’ 
Gallery by swarthy visitor from the 
East, whose spotless white burnouse 
was through the sultry afternoon 
refreshing to the sight, a thing of 
envy to the heart. 

With assistance of copy of Orders of 
the Bay his Highness closely followed 
process of cross-examination. Par- 
ticularly struck by question addressed 
by Lockee-Lampson, who wanted to 
know “ whether any calculations have 
been made to show that -the reserve 
values of spinsters on marriage will, 
after accumulation during marriage, 
suffice for the re- insurance at original 
rates of widows who subsequently 
become employed persons ? ” 

“Ha,” murmured the visitor, the 
light of pleased recognition beaming 
I in his lustrous brown eyes. “Have often 
' heard of custom among this strange 
people of selling their wives at Smif 
Eield, whither they conduct them with 
a rope round their neck. Been denied ; 
but here is the principle proposed to 
be embodied in Act of Parliament. 
Spinsters evidently put up for sale in 
marriage market with reserve values 
privily fixed, as is custom in ordinary 
auction-room. Accumulation during 
marriage probably refers to family 
prospects. Not quite certain whether 
the children are also to be sold, the 
proceeds added to reserve value of 
j their mothers whilst yet spinsters. 
1 But it is clear that, by far-seeing 
\ wisdom of Parliament, widows are to 
be provided for by process of re-in- 
surance, which^ prejudice apart, is better 
than suttee. A little complicated per- 
haps for a foreigner. But illuminative 
. as illustrating the minute, far-reaching 
care of British Parliament for daily 
needs in humblest domestic circles.” 

Business done. — In Committee on 
' Insurance Bill. 


Extract from a parent’s letter : 

“ My child as gjt a weak pi ice on her brains 
if you look that’s the i eason I have to keep her 
away from school to rest it,” 

If only we could look sometimes. 


PROMISING BEGINNINGS. 

.We understand that a suggestion 
has been recently made that a Central 
Bureau be established with a view to 
providing likely titles to distracted 
novelists. Noli to be outdone .in a 
cause — the encom'agement of literature 
— which we have always made our own, 
we beg to announc3 our intention of 
going one better. It is not, we believe, 
so much the lack of titles that has de- 
piived the public of that great wealth 
of unwritten novels which might even 
now have been upon our bookstalls, as 
the difficulty which the writer experi- 
ences of getting under way — the icy 
and forbidding aspect of the blank 
white sheet that stonily repels the pen. 

We have pleasure therefore in giving 
below a first instalment, by Our Own 
Expert, of Promisino Beginnings. 



Viscount Morley reflects on the question 
whether a life-long adherence to the princij)lc 
of “ Government of the People, for the People, 
by the People” is compatible with a blank 
refusal even to consider the proposal to consult 
them at every important juncture. 

Eoe an Historical Novel. 

I am a plain, blunt man ; and John 
my name, I have no trick of words. 
For I am ever more at home, as you 
shall see — else is my task ill done — 
with halberd and with musketoon and . 
score of stout fellows at my back than 
cramped and cabined at the toil of the 
scrivener. But as it hath so happened 
that false rumour is abroad and the 
memory of my dear lord is like to 
suffer for it, and none lemains but I 
to tell the truth of this my tale, I needs 
must make the best on ’t. For I have 
played my part, albeit but an humble 
one, in great affairs and yet plain 
John am I, and blunt at that. 

It fell out, then, on a fair June 

morning that my lord rode forth 

For a Mid-Yictorian Eomance. 
That night in the cellars of the gentry 
through bin and bottle froze the ruddy 


wine ; and on the humble doorstep of 
the poor the morning’s milk was solid 
in the can. For such a frost struck at 
the heart of this old England as even 
old Bill Widdicombe, who has lived 
below the Bell these fifty years, could 
not call to mind the match of. 

And the first I heard of it 

For a Feuilleton. 

Lady Martha Stanley curled herself 
up on the sofa, impatiently flicking the 
ash off her cigarette with the point 
of her scarlet slipper. 

“ There is not a w'ord of truth in it,” 
she said coldly. “ I didn’t.” 

The Yicomte Cordon do Val smiled 
indulgently. 

“ Oh, yes, you did,” he observed. 

“ I tell you I didn’t.” 

“ Yes, you did.” 

“ I never did.” 

“ You did.” 

“Didn’t.” 

“ Did.” 

There w^as a long pause. The room 
resounded to the snap of his steel-grey 
eyes as he gazed intently at her. 

“And what if I did? ” she said at last. 

He had conquered. 

For a Story, to be entitled “From 
Kailyard to Cabinet.” 

The whaups {see Glossary) were call- 
ing far and wide across the purple moor 
as Davie reached the brig (bridge) at tlie 
foot of the Lang Brae (long hill). Tliore 
he paused and cast a last, sad, hungry 
look at the little clachan {see Glossary) 
far^ above, where — well he knew — a 
frail old woman in a doorway w^as 
watching, through her tears, the fast- 
retreating form of “her ain laddie.” 
The wdiaups continued calling. 

As he shook the drops from his 
plaidie (shawl), Davie then and there, 
in his ov/n dour, stubborn way, regis- 
tered a solemn vow that he would never 
cross that brig ?giin, upon his home- 
ward journey, till ho could do so as a 
Cabinet Minister, in a private motor- 
car. Far other were the thoughts of 
his old mither (mother), who was trying 
to calculate, with her native thrift, the 
postage on his weekly washing. It is 
the way of the world. And still the 
whaups were calling. 

The purpose of this tale is to show 
how Davie kept hi*s vow ; but through 
all the stirring scenes of Ins career he 
will not be allowed — if we can help it — 
to lose sight of the homely background 
of the little clachan, the mither at the 
wash-tub — and the calling of the 
whaups. 

Glossary. 

JVhaup: A moor-bird, frequenting tie gra *’cs 
of martyrs. 

Clachan: A sort of small village where it is 
i ra iling and they bum peat. 
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“I’ll not go out. ’Twas a thrial ball.’* Umpire. “But it wasn’t the first ball he bowled ye.” 

Uogm . “Begob, ’twas the first op that kind.” 


THE TBIALS OE A WOMAM 
OF GENIUS. 

Tuesday, — Last night I finished my 
novel, Beaxity's Ensign. I remember 
reading somewhere that Geoege Sand, 
if she finished a novel at 2 a.m., would 
begin anotlier before she went to bed. 
J did not begin another novel, but I 
'wrote a sonnet to Selene. The first 
.Uine runs, “ Eternal arbitress of Death 
'“and Life.” I read it to Peter at 
breakfast. He said, “Very fine and 
.large,” and in the same breath went 
• bn to ask whether he mightn’t have 
' some marmalade which didn’t taste of 
>ocaine. Then he went off to the train 
humming ’a deplorable tune — I think 
from The Caramel Girl — and observing 
*“ that men must work and housemaids 
J hiust sweep.” ' This forin of humour (?) 

I; is to me most repulsive— almost as 
^repulsive as the nepd of interviewing 
^ihe cook. From 10 to 11 I gave 
Lilith her lesson in English. I find 
'^j:hat Peter habitually alludes to her 
;ks “ my unfortunate daughter.” When 

asked hiip why, he said, “Because 
^in deference to your wishes I allowed 
!her to be cliristened Lilith Sieglinde. 

' If she marries she will have to change 
|her surname, Brandon, which is a jolly 
good name, and she will have to stick 
i)30 her Cliristian names, which are^ 
Pagah' and absurd.” Could, anything 
be more horribly horn^ than such a view ! 

Between 11 and 12.i5 I wrote three 
sonnets on the Young Turks. The 
first was passable, the second moderate, 


but the third was toonderful. I am 
sending them to Thomas Haedy for his 
candid opinion. 

Lunched off curried walnuts and a 
violet omelette. In the afternoon 
motored for two hours. Swift motion 
always excites my poetic impulse, and 
I improvised the greater part of a 
short ode to Mr.LANCHESTEE,to the tune 
and metre of “Farewell, Manchester.” 

Peter came home to dinner in a good 
temper because he had “ made a scoop,” 
whatever that awful expression may 
mean. I read him my sonnets, and he 
said, “ What ’s wrong with the Young 
Turks is that they want to spend too 
much money on Turkish Delight.” 
Discouraged but persevering, I then 
read him my ode. His comment, 
“ There ’s money in that,” is the 
highest compliment he is capable of 
paying. Sang Lilith to sleep with a 
lullaby in the whole-tone scale. The 
dear child seemed feverish. Dictated 
to my secretary, Miss Pedder, from 
10 till 12. 

Wed7iesday, — Up with the lark and 
dictated to my Secretary from 6 to 8. 
Some lovely thoughts bubbled up in 
my brain. But I am strangely per- 
plexed whether the following stanza is 
really my own, or whether I have read 
it somewhere : — 

“Nature asks not wlxence or liow, 

Nature cares not why ; 

’Tis enough that Thou ai*t Thou 
And that I am I.” 

Alas ! Peter struck a jarring note at 
breakfast, when he complained of the 


bacon. I observed that the remedy 
was very simple, and, breaking hito 
verse, continued : — 

“ He who begins the day on flesh of swine - 

Is no true votary of the Muses Nine.” 

On which Peter retorted with this 
dreadful couplet : — 

“ She who abstains from the nutritious pig 
Is certain to become a first-class prig. ” 

I gave Peter a glance before which 
he visibly wilted and left the room. 
Can there be a greater tragedy than 
when a woman of genius links her life 
to that of an ordinary man ? This has 
been a sad day. Peter, vulgar ; Lilith, 
wilful and almost deserving chastise- 
ment for asserting that “putrid” was 
abetter word than “unlovely”; Miss 
Pedder more than usually stupid. 
Thus she spelled amaranth with two 
“m’s.” But what can you expect 
of a girl cruelly burdened with the 
name of Amelia Pedder ? I have 
decided to call her Miss Peveril during 
the rest of her engagement, and the 
determination has -already raised my 
spirits, 

{To be coniimied.) 

“London, June 7.— The Cambridge tripos 
examinations having concluded the remaining 
days of the term are devoted to gaieties. The 
boat races commenced this evening, but the 
rowing generally hardly equals the previous 
year’s. Pemkroke College for -the first time is 
expected to gain premier position in amateur 
theatricals . — Pmiama Star, 

We had had an idea that Pemkroke 
were going head of the footlights th's 
year. 
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“A HOME FROM HOME/» 

The Booking Clerk was losing his 
temper — all the more quickly because 
Algernon, on the safe side of the wire 
grating, remained in an exasperating 
state of calm. 

“ I think I make myself clear,’' said 
Algernon. “You are advertising these 
towns, not I. I want two tickets for 
that place where a large red sun sets 
immediately behind two tall black pine 
trees. You must know where I mean. 
Such a symmetrical landscape ! ” 

The Booking Clerk was silent. 

“Come now,” said Algernon. “I 
won’t be hard on you. If you can’t 
manage that, I don’t mind going to 
the place with the bright yellow sea 
and blue fishing smacks.” 

^ The Booking Clerk handed him two 
tickets in desperation. 

“ Southsands-on-S3a,”read Algernon. 

I didn’t know the spot myself. 
Algernon remembered he had been 
there, though never before by the 
Overland Eoute. On arrival I placed 
myself entirely in his hands. He 
showed me round the town with an 
almost proprietary air. In a place 
like this, he explained, it was possible, 
while working on a most economical 
plan, to have a holiday full of exciting 
and novel experiences. Bor instance, 
he said, here we should buy our dinner 
ourselves direct from the manufacturer 
to avoid the middleman’s profit. 

1 called his attention to a “ Family ” 
Butcher’s. 

“ Eupert,” he said sorrowfully, “ you 
mean well, but you are unreflective. 
This man is candid at the expense of 
his commercial instincts. He avows 
that he is a family man. Can we, in 
whom he has no domestic interest, expect 
to be treated as liberally by a man who 
admittedly has to support a number 
of little prospective butchers as by one 
who hasn’t a care upon him ? Why, 
every oddment of bone or alien piece of 
fat he can weigh with his customer’s 
purchase means so much towards a 
provision for his family. I don’t blame ! 
him, Eupei't. Charity begins at home, of j 
course. But let us also remember that.” 

I felt the weight of his words and 
we passed on. 

I lost Algernon later in the day, but 
at nightfall we met again and he led 
me with an air of mystery to a dingy 
little hostelry which he had selected. 

I arose early the next morning, but 
Algernon was late for breakfast. He 
came at last with a face full of 
misgiving. ^ I ate my lukewarm bacon 
in resignation and silence and ’waited 
for his confidences. At last he spoke. 

“Eupert,” he said in an avred whisper, 

“ have you ever met a Cyclist ? ” 


I reflected a moment, then answered, 
“ Yes — when I was young.” 

“ What was he like, Eupert? ” 

“ Normal, average — when away from 
his bicycle you wouldn’t have known 
him from the rest of his kind. 

“ Extraordinary I Did he devote his 
life to good works, self-denial and so 
on ? ” 

“Never, in my experience of him.” 

“ Did he try to convert people to his 
cult — his way of thinking ? ” 

“ Not to my knowledge.” 

“ Anyhow, I ’m glad I ’m not a 
cyclist. I haven't the right stuff 
in me. Their hardships, their patient 
endurance and all that appal me.” 

I waited for enlightenment. It came. 

“Eupert,” he breathed, “this— • 
this — is ‘ Good Accommodation for 
Cyclists.’ Oh, Eupert,” he said, his 
eyes filling with tears, “ do you think 
a Cyclist ever meets accommodation 
that he considers really bad ? ” 

I took him by the hand and led him 
out into the fresh air. He revived 
presently and spoke again. 

“ I see it all,” he said, and pointed 
to a board which I had failed to notice 
the previous evening. I read the 
legend, “ A Home from Home.” 

“ ‘ A Home from Home,' ” Algernon 
went on. “Think of that. What 
pathos 1 A home — ^yes — but strayed 
far, we can never know how far, from 
its abiding-place. And we in our 
thoughtless ignorance have been abus- 
ing it.^ This home has a past, perhaps 
in Brixton or Bayswater. Can't you 
think of its owner years ago saying to 
his wife, * My love, the home is looking 
a bit run down ; let us send it to some 
health-resort and see what that will do 
for it ’ ? And they sent it here. It was 
wrong, Eupert, very wrong. Possibly 
they sinned in ignorance. This home, 
I feel convinced, wanted a more bracing 
atmosphere. Here it settled down and 
became what it is. The chairs, miles 
from their accustomed haunts, became 
depressed and the very mattress on my 
bed was thin and emaciated. You 
could feel every bone in it, Eupert. 
How was yours ? There is one of life’s 
tragedies here. Think of the owner 
visiting his^ home full of hope— and 
seeing it as it is. He didn’t persevere. 
He deserted it cruelly and shamefully. 
Things went from bad to worse — no 
longer a home worthy of the name, 
merely ”— he cast about in his mind for 
a suitable appellation — “merely a ‘ Good 
Accommodation for Cyclists.’ ” 

^ Then I also understood, and for a 
time we were too moved for speech. 
Algernon broke the silence. 

“ I don't think I really care for 
the bright yellow sea and the blue 
fishing-smacks — in a place so full of 


sad associations,” he said. “ I don’t 
think the strangest colours w^ould move 
me to enthusiasm after what I ’ve 
suffered.” 

There was a pause. 

“ I should like to meet that Booking 
Clerk again,” said Algernon thoui^ht- 
fully. 

“ I believe he 's ‘ At Home ’ every 
day from about 6 a.m. till midnight at 
Liverpool Street Station,” I answered. 

“ Let us go and see,” said Algernon. 


INLAND GOLF. 

I HATE the dreadful hollow, in the 
shade of the little wood. 

Its lips in the grass above arc 
bearded with flame-gold whin; 

I have tried to forget the past, to play 
the shot as I should, 

But echo there, however I put it, 
answers me, “ In ! ” 

For there in that ghastly pit long- 
years ago I was found, 

Playing the sad tlireo-niore, interring 
the sphere where it fell ; 

Mangled and flattened and hacked and 
dinted deep in the gi’ound, 

My ball had the look tliat is joy to 
the loafer with balls to sell. 

Down at the foot of the cliff, whose 
shadow makes dusk of tho dawn, 
Maddened I stood and muttered, 
making a friend of despair; 

Then out I climbed while the wind 
that had tricked mo began to 
fawn. 

Politely removing the sand that had 
made a mat of my hair. 

Why do they prate of the blessings of 
, golf on an inland course 
Where the “ pretty ” is but tho plain, 
the “rough,” prehensile hay, 

That yields up the ball (if at all) to a 
reckless totir de force, ' 

And mocks with rippling mirth your 
search in it day by day. 

And the lost-ball madness flushes up ixi 
the 12-man's head, 

When the breeze brings down tho 
impatient, contemptuous “ Pore 1 ” 

Till he gives it up at last and, dropping 
another instead, 

Envies those fortunate folk, the 
dead, who need golf no more. 


Political Intelligence. 

We understand that in consequence 
of the ^ recent strain of public engage- 
ments in connection with the Corona- 
tion festivities, a pair for the rest of 
the season has been arranged between 
Master Anthony Asquith and Miss 
Meegan Lloyd George. 
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MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 

{Answers to Correspondents.) 

Malta. It is no nse appealing to us 
to champion you. The fact that you 
kept the regiment one hour and a half 
on parade is deplorable. Your excuse 
that the men were precious bad at 
marching past ” and that you were 
on the eve of the G.O.C.’s annual 
inspection will not lessen the gravity 
of the offence in the eyes of the 
“ Court.” It will, however, be in your 
favour that you allowed the canteen to 
be open for two hours extra after the 
men came off parade. 

Last Joined [Chatham). An eye-glass 
is worn occasionally by very young and 
inexperienced officers; but we do not 
advise you to use one when you join 
the battalion. 

Plymouth. Indeed you are 
mistaken. A board of officers to con- 
demn two part worn ” great coats is 
as important a military requirement as 
a court-martial for murder. The fact 
that your cab-fare from Trigantal cost 
the Government 18/6, and that the value 
of the coats totalled 4/8f, would not 
impress the House 
Field Officer, B.A. [Abroad). The 


following list may help you. No 
wonder you are perplexed to know 
when to wear your hats: — 

Porage cap (gold-laced). Military 
use : Going to mess on guest nights. 
Home use: In the garden and to 
amuse the children. 

Field-service cap (blue). Military 
use : Going to mess on rainy nights. 
Home use : At fancy balls. 

Brown “ Kitchener ” helmet. 
Military use: Ordinary parades. 
Home use : At the photographer’s — 
most becoming. 

Brown slouch hat. Military 
use : On manoeuvres. Home use : 
To frighten the children when , 
naughty. 

Blue cap, with peak. Military 
use: With the frock-coat when 
visiting ships, etc., etc. Home use : 
At Salvation Army meetings. 

White helmet, with fittings. 
Military use: On church parade 
and at D.C.M.’s. Home use: To 
interview the cook on Sunday 
morning. 

Khaki field-service cap. Military 
use : When visiting sick in hospital, 
and can be worn at night when 
turning out the main guard. 


[N.B. — It is not advisable on clear 
nights as you may be seen by higher 
authorities.] Home use : May be 
used as a tea cosy or a mat for 
vegetable dishes. 

Straw hat pugaree and badge. 
Military use : When it is 92° in 
the shade. Home use : This hat 
with a litde pale blue ribbon, a 
few forget-me-nots, and slightly 
tilted on the left side, will make a 
pretty summer hat for Madam. 

Khaki peaked cap, with bronze 
badge. Military use: Anywhere 
and at any time. Home use : 
Presented to the garrison church 
it makes a neat “collection bag” 
when held by the peak. 


“ Mrs. then sang the ISTational Anthem, 

the large assembly, inspired by her full-throated 
rendering, who was decidedly sweet, joining in 
the loyal chorus, so to speak.” 

Th9 Acton Express. 

As it were, as one might say. 


“Por Sale. — Thirty Cross-bred Hens ready 
to lay three shillings and sixpence apiece.” — 
Adrt. in NaiaZ Witness.'' 

This is really sporting of them, but — 
couldn’t they make it four shillings ? 
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ON SHOW. 1 

■ “ There seems to be quite a lot of 
marrying done nowadays,” I observed 
to Penelope at the reception. 

“Yes, it does appear to be coming 
ill again,” she assented thoughtfully. 

“ One has to do something now that 
linking 's gone *out. Next year there ’ll 
be somenew craze started, and weddings 
will have become suburban.” 

“Personally,” I said; “I like to see 
these old customs revived. When you 

and I were young ” 

“ Are you too hopelessly attached to 
the refreshments to take me to see the 
presents?” There was a touch of 
asperity in Penelope’s voice which 
b3trayed her sensitiveness on the sub- 
ject of her age. She is still some 
months short of twenty-one. 

We went into the library, which had 
been converted for the afternoon into 
a kind of silversmith’s show-room. 
To me it is always rather a repellent 
spectacle, this profuse and barbaric 
display of gleaming spoil, representing, 
as it were, the “takings” of the per- 
formance. One seems to picture the 
bride and bridegroom saying : “ We ’ve 
not done so badly out of it, have we ? ” 
Penelope, however, appeared to be in 
, her element among the loaded tables, 

, for she examined each article, and the 
card attached thereto, with a laborious 
thoroughness and a critical, calculating 
expression, for all the world as if she 
were a dealer called in to give an 
estimate for the lot. 

In front of her own present she came 
to a rathei’ obvious halt. It was a 
silver inkpot, with a little clock inserted 
in the underneath side of the lid, 
I should never have guessed about the 
little clock if she hadn’t lifted the lid 
to show me ; and I noticed that when 
she passed on she left it open. 

“ But won’t they find it disturbing,” 
I asked her, “when they’re writing 
, an important letter to have the flight 
of time continually thrown in their 
faces ? It would put me off my game 
entirely.” _ ^ , 

1 “T^his,” replied Penelope, pointing 

dramatically to the bauble, “is a 
1 significant product of the Age of Bustle. 
1 People are apt to spend far more time 
1 than they can afford over useless 
; correspondence. It ought to do a lot 
; of good.” 

“ Truth,” I said in my best epigram- 
1 matic vein, “ resides at the bottom of a 
well, Time at the top of an inkwell.” 
Not discouraged by the reception of this 
jeti d'espritf I continued rhetorically. 
“But where,” I said, “is this passion 
for clocks to end ? Are we always to be 
admonished of the fleeting minutes? 
Poon we shall be finding the hour 

staring at us from the bottom of our 
teacups ! ” 

“ What did you give? ” 

I saw that it was useless to pursue 
the subject further, so I indicated the 
most imposing article on the table — 
a huge silver lamp that made the rest 
of the presents look insignificant. 
Penelope was suspicious enough, how- 
ever, to examine the card, which effect- 
ually disposed of my pretensions. 
Meekly I led her to a tiny sweet-dish. 

“ Yery pretty,” she said, as her nose 
assumed its most scornful angle. 

“ What ’s it for? ” 

“Ostensibly,” I explained, “it’s a 
coal-scuttle, W by pressing a secret 
spring you can convert it into a spare- 
bed. But it has no clock,” I added 
cynically. 

When I came upon Penelope again, 
she was standing once more in front of 
her inkpot, and once more lifting the 
lid, which some unfeeling person had 
closed down. A sombre individual in 
a semi- white waistcoat was regarding 
her with a carelessly watchful eye. 

I drew her aside. 

“ Do you see that man over there ? ” 

I whispered. “ He ’s a detective, and 
he suspects you of designs on your own 
inkpot.” 

“Oh, how thrilling!” exclaimed 
Penelope. “Do steal something, just 
to liven him up a bit.” 

“ Doesn’t he play his part splendidly? 
See how interested he appears to be in 
the presents; and all the while he’s 
wondering whether you ’ll go quietly or 
whether he ’ll have to call for assistance. 
And he ’s got quite ordinary boots on.’* 
“Then how do you know he’s a 
detective ? ” 

“ I ’ve been to five weddings in the 
last fortnight, and he’s appeared at 
every one of them ; that ’s why his 
waistcoat is only semi-white now. 
W e ’re quite old friends. He never stirs 
away from the presents, and I ’ve asked 
him to keep a special eye on mine to- 
day, because it would be so awkw^ard 
if anybody picked it up and accidentally 
, pressed the secret spring. A spare bed 
would look a little out of place among 
; all these things.” 

“ Well, it ’s been a horridly dull 
i afternoon,” said Penelope, “and I do 
think you might be a sportsman and 
i pinch something for me, if it ’s only an 
ice or some of those little pink cakes.” 

“But you’ve already had Oh 

. well, you may as well get something 
for your money,” I murmured, as I 
convoyed her back to the refreshments. 
“But I should have been very ill 
indeed if I ’d tried to get my money’s 
worth during the last fortnight.” 

“ I doubt it,” said Penelope. “ I ’ve 
given those things myself.” 

DEDUCTIONS ON THE LINKS. 

To my mind nothing is more mentally 
stimulating than playing golf with a 
perfect stranger. Prom the somewhat 
inconsequent dialogues which are 
apt to occur on sucli occasions, one 
has considerable opportunity for 
making deductions as to the char- 
acter and career of one’s opponent. 
Moreover, it is perfectly immaterial 
whether the deductions so made are 
correct or not. Only the other day 
fate offered me facilities for exercising 
my reasoning powers on the person of 
an unknown gentleman with whom I 
fixed up a match. The results are 
appended. I should mention that the 
said gentleman was of a corpulent 
middle age. 

Preliminary Deduction. 

My opponent, while refusing to play 
for half-a-crown, is willing to stake 
sixpence on match. I deduce that he 
is of a parsimonious disposition and 
carefully examine his nose. 

Hole 1. 

Opponent discusses weather. Not 
therefore of an original turn of mind. 
All square. 

Hole 2. 

Deduce that there is a distinct origin- 
ality about opponent’s golf. Self 1 up. 

Hole 3. 

Deduce opponent is a rabbit. Self 2 up. 

Hole 4. 

Silence. Deem it tactful not to speak 
to opponent. Self 3 up. 

Hole 5. 

I visit strange places. Opponent 
commends golf as an inculcator of 
patience. He has apparently not yet 
learnt that there is a time for speech 
and a time to refrain from speaking. 
Self 2 up. 

Hole 6, 

Opponent breaks driver. Deduce that 
his remark on patience had a general 
and not a particular application. Self 

3 up. 

Hole 7. 

Opponent considers that in the long 
run half-crown balls are the cheapest. 
Confirms my preliminary deduction. 
Self 3 up. 

Hole 8. 

Opponent tops new ball, which, after 
running 20 yards, sinks in pond beyond 
recovery. Deduce that in the short 
run half-crown balls are not always 
the cheapest. Self 4 up. 

Hole 9. 

Opponent mentions his son. Deduce 
that hd is or was married. Self 3 up. | 
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One of the ladies in (he Uckgromd {discussing (he failings of a common aequainkinee). “ If it 

VEllE ONLY OHLOKAL, OE EVEN MOEPHIA, BUT LAt'DANFM, MY BEAU— L.VUDANUM I.S SO 


'TfTnTrrwTTT.T.V MTTkDT.'E-CLASS . ' 


' Hole 10. 

Game delayed by two ladies, who 
iirgue on green. Opponent condemns 
female sex wholesale. Deduce that he 
is or has been unhappily married. 
Self 3 up. Hole halved in 11. 

Hole 11. 

Opponent mentions his wife as not 
sharing his enthusiasm for golf. Deduce 
that she is unhappily married. Self 
4 up. 

Hole 12. 

Opponent complains of difficulty of 
getting matches on these links. Deduce 
that he is unpopular in club. Hole 
halved. 

Hole 13. 

Opponent, after innumerable slashes 
in heather and visitation of three 
bunkers, arrives on green in 7 (so 
he says). Deduce that there is a 
reason for his unpopularity.' Self 
3 up. 

Hole 14. 

My ball leaps into a Stygian pool, 
j Quote “ Facilis (hscensus” etc. From 
simulated look of comprehension on 
opponent’s face deduce that he is not 
a Latin scholar. Self 2 up. 

Hole 15. 

I miss six-inch putt. Opponent 
makes excuses for mo in particularly 
offensive manner. I murmur, “ Qui 
m'cxcnse m'accii^e,'* Opponent ob- 
viously not a French scl:olar. Self 
1 up. 

; Hole 16. 

Opponent jocularly remarks that he 
expects to relieve me of half-a-crown. 
Make the most lenient deduction 
possible, that ho is blessed with a 
j short memory. All square. 

i Hole 17. 

I Too much occupied counting ^ op- 
I ponent’s strokes to make deductions. 
All square. 

! Hole 18. 

I hole out a mashie shot and win 
match. Opponent ejaculates “ ’Blp.” 
Deduce that moments of excitement 
disclose humility of origin. 

Epilogue. 

Learn from enquiries at Club house 
that opponent is third cousin to a 
backwood Peer. Suddenly remember 
he has omitted to pay me my sixpence. 
Left deducing. 


The Passion for Music. 

j Unofficial bank computations indicate that 
I New York’s loss this we^ has been 16,000,000 
’ dollars (£3,200,000) cash on the payment for 
the new Government bands.” — Staitdard, • ^ 


THE HEAVY FANTASTIC. 
According to The Times of July 4, 
Mme. Pavlova in Le Cygiie “ sends the 
spectator home to re-read 

‘Riihig schwebend zai-t gesellig 
Aber stolz und selbstgefallig ^ 

Wie sich Haupt und Schnabel re^— 
in Fmst^s vision of the swans,” while 
in the Bacchanale she and M. Mordkin 
“ evoke whole stanzas of A-tulciTitO/* 
Patriotic theatre-goers will be glad 
to learn that it js not only foreign 
artistes who have this vivid power of 
literary suggestion. 

Mr. Philip Pretious writes to us 
from The Gables, North Kensington, 
to say that he never sees Mr. Habrv 


Lauder or hears his bacchanalian 
ditties without being reminded of Pin- 
dar’s immortal remark, apia-rov [ih 
Little Tich invariably sends him 
home to read the Autobiography of 
Herbert Spencer, and Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey evokes whole cantos of 
Dante’s Divhia Gommedici. 

On the other hand, Miss Phyllis 
Tyne writes to us to say that she^ 
never reads ^uch notices as the above 
without being seized with a violent 
desire to re-read the poem in which 
the following couplet occurs : — 

“Of all the torments that I most abhor 
Heav’n guard -sae from the worst, the quoting 
bore." 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

Thebe is only one page of Flaws (Hutohihson) to which 
I find myself taking any objection, and that is the title- 
page. because on this Miss Jane Baelow adds to the name 
of her latest book'the very inaccurate description “ a novel. 
Whatever else Flaws may be — and it is many things at 
once Tinusual and charming — a novel it certainly is 
At first I thought that it was going to be one, when 
Frances^ the superfiuous and neglected daughter of the 
Lathams f having married to ** disoblige ” her family and 
been very decidedly cast off, returned to her childhood s 
home as a widow much richer than anyone in the neigh- 
bourhood had any idea of. The situation thus created 
appeared full of pleasant, 
promise, and I was more 
than a little disappointed 
when all this turned out 
to be merely introductory 
to the use which Frances ^ 
deceased, ordered to be 
made of the wealth she left 
behind her. What was done 
with it was to build a kind 
of home, or rather collec- 
tion of homes, called “The 
Half-Square,” for reduced 
gentility. It is out of this 
foundation and the charac- 
ters of its inmates that Miss 
Bablow makes the chief 
part of her book ; and the 
theme is one that suits her 
rambling, discursive style 
to a nicety. As a back- 
ground we have a picture 
of middle-class Irish society, 
portrayed with a quiet 
humour that is always 
kindly, and never permits 
itself the least exaggeration 
towards the farcical. The 
reader who is out for sensa- 
tion and a closely-knit plot 
might conceivably find 
Flaios disappointing ; to 
a much larger number, 
especially to those who 



know the society of which it ! 
treats, the book will bring a store of lasting entertainment 
and pleasure. 

If ever there was an- English institution determined to 
survive the hostile attacks of its critics, that institution is 
Circuit. Members of Parliament, private individuals, and 
even the judges themselves, have tried from time to time to 
kill it, but stiU it flourishes, if a little subdued, nevertheless 
beloved of the Common Law Bar, marvelled at and possibly 
envied by the Chancery Bar, and treated with respect by a 
trustful public. That this last attitude is not more 
intelligent is due only to the fact that the institution has 
never attempted to justify or even explain itself to the lay 
mind, and it has remained for “ A Western Circuit Tramp 
(whose anonymity has not entirely defied the penetration 
of the Profession) to reveal its raison d'etre, its practical 
use, and, more especially, its social constitution and 
^ humorous experiences. Pie Poioder (Mueeay), being dust 
from the Law Courts, is by no means as dry as its title 


would suggest, though the reader must be prepared for 
some technical matter by way of introduction. It is always 
entertaining and often droll, and the occasional verses are 
none the worse for being written (as I imagine) in the 
duller moments of Assize. It is eminently sane and 
corrective of the wild nonsense that is written about the 
law, and many a reader will suffer the agonies of disillusion 
with r:egard to the reputed innocence of criminals or even 
the romantic and heroic nature of their crimes. At the 
least the public may herein appreciate the sportsmanship 
of the Circuiteers, and, by way of recognition, will recover, 
it is hoped, from its present state of depression and return 
to the habit of litigation with something of its old vigour. 

I could forgive or, at any rate, excuse Mr. Horace 
Newte for unlawfully wounding and conspiring to subvert 

the King’s English during 
the first half of llie Socialist 
Countess (Mills and Boon), 
because he seemed to feel 
that he had a mission to 
fulfil on behalf of Tariff 
Eeform and the Conserva- 
tive Press. Not that I 
particularly sympathised 
with his sentiments, but I 
am always ready to make 
allowances for a seer in the 
heat of his inspiration. 
Later on, however, as the 
clarity of his vision seemed 
to fade whilst the obfusca- 
tion of his syntax was 
maintained, I began to feel 
less lenient. The plot of 
The Socialist Countess deals 
with the love of a daughter 
of the aristocracy for a 
talented young revolution- 
ary of the lower classes, 
and the disillusionment she 
experiences when con- 
fronted by the low life of 
his relations, a theme 
which was utilized very 
recently by Mr. Somerset 
Maug-ham in his play, 

I Loaves and Fishes, In 
reproducing a Mile End 
interior, and the conversation and manners of its inhabitants, 
the author has shown himself clever enough, but the only 
lesson I am able to draw in the end from what is apparently 
a polemical novel is that Bast is East, and West West, and 
that the two are incapable of meeting, except, I suppose, at 
Temple Bar. By the way, I ought to mention that in one 
place Mr. Newte has reproached a character for splitting 
an infinitive. I must remind him that the practice of 
hanging two or three harmless and loyal nominatives on 
almost every page (and in this year of all years 1) is quite 
as treasonable an offence. 


North - Gounti'y Visitor {to fri & id , also Nortli - CcmiUry ). “Come on, it’s 
TOO QUIET HERB ; WE’RE GETTING NO VALUE TOE OUR MONEY.” 

Friend , “No value ? Why, man, I can hear three bands at once ! ” 


Prom an advt. in The Sydney Daily Telegraph 
“ Crystal Cut Glass Jug, with Electroplate £2 0 0 
Less 20 per cent. , * , *086 


£1 13 6 .” 

We doubt if even the generosity and large-mindedness of 
the division would quite console us for the thriftiness of 
the subtraction. 




An Assyrun Sculptor has trouble ’svith his model. 


CHARIVARIA. 

It was a happy thought on the part 
of the Prince op Wales to invite his 
parents to his Investiture as a return 
for the courtesy of being invited to 
their Coronation. 

“ I am a child of the House of Com- 
mons,” confessed Mr. Lloyd George 
when he was entertained by the Press 
Gallery. Still, he must not keep on 
much longer using this as an excuse. 
He is getting a big boy by now. 

An early English half - timbered 
dwelling house, dating from 1490, has 
been removed from Hawstead, Suffolk, 
and re-erected on the Marine Parade 
at Clacton-on-Sea. This experiment 
of prolonging the life of old houses by 
taking them to the sea-side will be 
watched with interest. 

In New York, a contemporary tells 
us, a “woollen manufacturer” is suing 
his wdfe for a divorce on the ground 
thak' she'’ frequently absents herself 
from him for whole days at a time to 
play cards. We must confess to a 
certain amount of sympathy for the 
wife. A woman's ideal is a man of 


iron ; a woollen manufacturer must be. 
a peculiarly poor thing. 

S,C tfi 

A correspondent asks : “ Can an 
American be a J.P, ? ” Certainly. Take 
Mr. J. P. Morgan. 

We understand it was the hot 
weather more than anything else that 
caused the Government to consider the 
possibility of a compromise on the 
House of Lords question. The cruelty 
of thrusting 500 additional persons 
into a building with bare accommoda- 
tion for the existing members became 
acutely apparent. 

It has now been proved that the 
IJ.S. battleship Maiiie was not blown 
up by the Spaniards. As the belief 
that the contrary waS; the case was one 
of the causes of the Spanish -American 
war, fair-minded persons are of the 
opinion that either Cuba and the 
Philippines ought to be given back to 
their former owners, or else Spain 
ought to be allowed actually to blow 
up an American battleship. 

Ki * 

• 5 |; 

It has been proposed that Morocco 
should be divided into four parts — a 
French zone, a Spanish zone, a 


German zone, and a British zone. 
As a sop to Mulai Hafid the country 
Yvould still be called Morocco. 

'''sis'*' 

A Clown’s Grim Joke! Mr. James 
Doughty, who is in his ninety-third’ 
year, has married a lady of only twenty- 
four summers. 

Our eye was caught, as we passed a ! 
tobacconist’s shop the other day, by a | 
“ Motor Pipe.” Tlie idea strikes us as 
an excellent one. It is such a nuisance, 
especially in hot weather, to have to 
continue puffing in order to keep one’s 
pipe alight, and we cannot all aftbrd 
to engage a man to do it for us. 

While we are not in favour of what 
is known as a “Continental Sunday,’* 
we approve of the action of the 
Colchester Town Council, who have 
declined to prohibit Sunday funerals. 


“'A procession will be formed hi the Market- | 
l)laee, and those taking part will march to the 
Albert Hall, where a service will be held, the 
preacher being the Kev. R. M. Gautrey. The 
procession will consist of Rev. R. M. Gautrey.” 

Xottingham Evening Post. 

Mr. Gautrey seems to be the whole 
1 show. 
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THE HOUSE WARMING. 

II. — A Gala PERFORMANfE. 

The snn came into my room early 
next m'orning and woke me np. It 
was followed immediately by a large 
blue- bottle which settled down to play 
wdth me. We adopted the usual for- 
mation, the blue-bottle keeping mostly 
to the back of the court whilst I waited 
at the net for a kill. After two sets 
I decided to change my tactics. I 
looked up at the ceiling and pretended 
I wasn’t playing. The blue -bottle 
settled on my nose and walked up my 
forehead. “ Heavens ! ” I cried, clasp- 
ing my hand suddenly to my brow, 
“ I ’ve forgotten my tooth - brush ! ” 
This took it completely by surprise, 
and I removed its corpse into the 
candlestick. 

, Then Simpson came in with a golf 
club in his hand. 

“ Great Scott,” he shouted, “ you re 
not still in bed ? ” 

“ I am not. This is telepathic sug- 
gestion. You think I ’m in bed ; I 
appear to be in bed; in reality there 
is no bed here. Do go away — I 
haven’t had a wink of sleep yet.” 

“ But, man, look at the lovely 
morning ! ” 

Simpson,” I said sternly, rolling 
up the sleeves of my pyjamas with 
great deliberation, “ I have had one 
visitor already to-day. His corpse is 
now in the candlestick. It is ah omen, 
Simpson.” 

“ I thought you ’d like to come out- 
side with me, and I ’d show you my 
swing.” 

“ Yes, yes, I shall like to see that, 
but after breakfast, Simpson. I sup- 
pose one of the gardeners put it up for 
you? You must show me your box 
of soldiers and your tricycle horse, too. 
But run away now, there ’s a good boy.” 

“ My golf-swing, idiot.” 

I sat up in bed and stared at him 
in sheer amazement. Bor a long time 
words wouldn’t come to ms. Simpson 
backed nervously to the door. 

“ I saw the Coronation,” I said at 
last, and I dropped back on my pillow 
and went to sleep. 

-;c- -sc- * 

“I feel very important,” said Archie, 
coming on to the lawm where Myra 
and I ^vere playing a quiet game of 
bowls with the croquet bails. “I’ve 
been paying the Woges.” 

“Archie and I do hate it so,” said 
Dahlia. “ I ’m luckier, because I only 
pay mine once a month.” 

“It would be much nicer if they 
did it for love,” said Archie, “ and just 
accepted a tie-pin occasionally. I 
never know what to say when I hand 
a man eighteen-and-six.” 


“Here’s eighteen-and-six,” I sug- 
gested, “ and don’t bite the half- 
sovereign, because it may be bad.” 

“ You should shake his hand,” said 
Myra, “ and say, ‘ Thank you very much 
for the azaleas.’ ” 

“ Or you might wrap the money up 
in paper and leave" it for him in one 
of the beds.” 

“And then you’d know whether he 
had made it properly.” 

,“ Well, you’re all very helpful,” said 
Archie. “ Thank you extremely. Where 
are the others ? It ’s a pity that they 
should be left out of this.” 

“ Simpson disappeared after break- 
fast with his golf clubs. He is in high 
dudgeon — which is the surname of a 
small hsh — because no one wanted to 
see his swing.” 

“ Oh, but I do,” said Dahlia eagerly. 
“ Where is he ? ” 

“We wdll track him down,” an- 
nounced Archie. “I will go to the 
stables, unchain the truffle - hounds, 
and show them one of his reversible 
cuffs.” 

We found Simpsoj. in the pig-sty. I 
regret to say it — in the pig-sty. The 
third hole, as he was planning it out 
for Archie, necessitated the carrying of 
the farm buildings, which he described 
as a natural hazard. Unfortunately, 
his ball had fallen into a casual pig- 
sty. It had not yet been decided 
whether the ball could be picked out 
without penalty — the more pressing 
need being to find the blessed thing. 
So Simpson was in the pig - sty, 
searching. 

“ If you’re looking for the old sow,” 
I said, “there she is, just behind you.” 

“ What ’s the local rule about loose 
pigs blown on to the course ? ” asked 
Archie. 

“ Oh, you fellows, there you are,” 
said Simpson rapidly. “ I ’m getting 
on first-rate. This is the third hole, 
Archie. It will be rather good, I 
think; the green is just the other 
side of the pond. I can make a very 
sporting little course.” 

“ We ’ve come to see your swing, 
Samuel,” said Myra. “ Can you do it 
in there, or is it too crowded ? ” 

“I’ll come out. This ball’s lost, 
I’m afraid.” 

“ One of the little pigs will eat it,” 
complained Archie, “ and we shall have 
india-rubber crackling.” 

^ Simpson came out and proceeded to 
give his display. Fortunately the 
weather kept fine, the conditions indeed 
being all that could be desired. The 
sun shone brightly, and there was a 
slight breeze from the south which 
tempered the heat and in no way 
militated against the general enjoyment. 
The performance was divided into two 


parts. The first part consisted of 
Mr. Simpson’s swing without the ball, 
the second part being devoted to Mr. 
Simpson’s swing ivith the ball. 

“ This is my swing,” said Simpson. 

He settled himself ostentatiously into 
his stance and placed his club - head 
stiffly on the ground three feet away 
from him. 

“ Middle,” said Archie. 

Simpson frowned and began to 
waggle his club. He waggled it care- 
fully a dozen times. 

“ It ’s a very nice swing,” said Myra 
at the end of the- ninth movement, 
“but isn't it rather short? ” 

Simpson said nothing, but drew his 
club slowly and jerkily back, twisting 
his body and keeping his eye fixed on 
an imaginary ball until the back of his 
neck hid it from sight. 

“You-. can see it better round this 
side now,” suggested Archie. 

“He’ll split if he goes on,” said 
Thomas anxiously. 

“ He ’s going to pick something up 
with his teeth in a moment,” I warned 
Myra. 

Then Simpson let himself go, finish- 
ing up in a very creditable knot 
indeed. 

“That’s quite good,” said Dahlia. 
“Does it do as well wdien there’s a 
ball?” 

“ Well, I miss it sometimes, of 
course.” 

“ We all do that,” said Thomas. 

Thus encouraged, Simpson put down 
a ball and began to address it. It was 
apparent at once that tlie last address 
had been only his telegraphic one; this 
was the genuine affair. After what 
seemed to be four or five minutes there 
was a general feeling that some apology 
was necessary. Simpson recognised 
this himself. 

“I’m a little nervous,” lie said. 

“ Not so nervous as the pigs are,” 
said Archie. 

Simpson finished his address and got 
on to his swing. He swung. Ho hit 
the ball. The ball, which seemed to 
have too much left-hand side on it, 
whizzed off and disappeared into the 
pond. It sank .... 

Luckily the weather had hold up 
till the last. 

“ Well, well,” said Archie, “ it ’s timo 
for lunch. We have had a riotous 
morning. Let's all take it easy this 
afternoon.” A. A. M. 


Yellow Journalism. 

“ The Geelong, about whioL some anxiety was 
aroused, owing to the vessel being some three 
days late, arrived to-day. " 

Very good ; but The Sotith A frican News 
has seen fit to give this paragraph the 
scare-heading, “ Eaten by Sharks.” 



A WARM RECEPTION. 

Sol. “WHAT A WELCOME! WOE8E THAN WHAT I GET WHEN I STAY AWAY. 

John Bull. “MY DEAE SIE, DON’T YOU WOEEY ABOUT THESE SOAEE-LINES. I DON . 
THE MOEE I pee OE YOU THE BETTBE PLEASED I AM." 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“ The Gikl Who Couldn't Lie.” 

She was not born that way. It 
came upon her quite abruptly after 
reading a passage of Woedsworth over- 
night. The seer of Eydal cannot 
however be held responsible for the 
interpretation which she put upon his 
sentiments. Her sudden 
inability to tell lies — in 
itself a meritorious defect 
if strictly confined to 
negative application — was 
extended to include features 
undreamed of in the philo- 
sophy of the Lake District. 

Not content with avoiding 
falsehood, this miserable 
girl must go out of her way 
to tell, to their faces, the 
uninvited truth about her 
own family, and even 
wantonly report, to one of 
her - mother’s guests, the 
gossip about her which she 
has overheard from the lips 
of other guests. This, I 
take it, was no part of the 
Woedsworth scheme. Of 
Mr. Keble Howard’s own 
intentions I can speak with 
less certainty. ^ If his ob: 
ject was to expose the 
insincerity of our social life (not 
a very fresh theme), then the girl 
should not have failed, as she does fail 
in the end, and with bitter humilia- 
, tion. If, on the other hand, he wanted 
to show that the naked truth is often 
an unworkable indecency, he was only 
telling us what we knew already from 
The Palace of Truth, even if it had not 
occurred to our unaided intelligence. 

The fact is, Mr. Howard does not 
seem to have taken the feelings of his 
audience into consideration at all. He 
treated us as if we could have em- 
tployed the same remedies which were 
available for readers of the novel (by 
himself) on which his play was founded. 
But, if a book bores you, you can skip, 
or you can throw it aside. * With a 
play you are at the author’s mercy. 
Anyhow, I could not bring myself, on 
the third night, to be uncivil enough 
to walk out. In so sparse an audience, 
where every occupant of the stalls 
w^as a marked man (or woman), my 
withdrawal must have been the object 
of general notice. 

Mr. Howard’s novel (which I have 
not had the pleasure of reading) may 
have exhibited that familiarity with a 
middle-class atmosphere upon which 
his reputation has been built. But 
whatever realism the play con- 
tained was badly damaged by the 
heroine’s improbability and also by the 


introduction of animated tableaux in 
the background (like the inset in “ The 
Soldier’s Dream”) illustrating events 
which had occurred at various inter- 
vals of time and space — a thoroughly 
juvenile device. 

Miss Muriel Pope, as the arch- 
prig, played with a calm relentlessness 
that knew ^o pity. She seemed to 



Mr. Edmund Gwekn ijlnde Peter), “I must pretend to be 
really this is the most pleasant part of the perlorniance on' £ 
July.” 


take a quiet pleasure in holding up the 
action of the play, and embarrassing 
everybody, including the audience, 
while she threw off her intermin- 
able revelations. There were moments 
of unobtrusive fun in the breakfast 
scene, but the dialogue was for the 
most part rather anaemic, except when 



Tmvysus (Mr 
your heart:” - 
Ariadne (Miss 
haven’t one,” 


Godfrey Tearle). “Give me 


Grace Lane). “Alas! I 


„ “Chicane again! 
luck of us gods ! ” 


Just like the 


Mr. Gwenn introduced a touch of his 
own full-blooded humour. 

The attractions offered by the 
Criterion Theatre are curiously unequal, 
and this, I am afraid, is one of its 
bad patches. It may even have 
been supplanted by the time this 
rather superfluous criticism gets into 
print. 

“Ariadne in Naxos.” 

In those works of classical 
mythology which, in the 
opinion of all good peda- 
gogues, afford the soundest 
moral training for the 
British schoolboy’s prehen- 
sile mind, we were always 
given to understand that 
Theseus, growing weary of 
his Ariadne, left her ma- 
rooned on N axos ; and that 
Dionysus, chancing to drift 
that way, made her the 
object of his wandering 
fancy and undertook to 
console her irregular 
widowhood. Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett has embroidered 
this legend. In his view, 
Dionysus, finding Theseus 
, , ^ in the way, got him out of it 
X'tSgiit in inspiring him with such 
a passion for military am- 
bition that he took the 
first boat for Athens, so as to get 
to work at once, Naxos being rather 
insular and affording inadequate 
scope for martial valour. But these 
were surely not the methods of 
the real Dionysus. The frenzy he 
inspired was a sudden unreasoning 
frenzy, which made for immediate 
hooliganism and not for an lieroic 
career. I doubt, too, whether, in his 
•desire to illustrate the loneliness and 
futility of godhead — how it could 
compel the bodies of mortal women, 
but never their hearts — Mr. Hewlett 
was very happy in his selection of 
so animal a type as this god of 
the wine - vat. His spiritualizing 
processes would liave been better 
applied to some other Olympian — 
Hermes, say, for clioice. He seemed 
almost to ignore the bibulous tem- 
perament of Dionysus. The Eussian 
BacchanoAe, though possibly less Greek 
in its motive than the dance of Mr. 
Hewlett’s chorus, did at least show 
us the symbol of Bacchus in the 
vine-grapes. But here the ecstasy of 
the Cretan maidens (hardly perhaps the 
best subjects for his inspiration, seeing 
that they were not of the hysteric class 
of which^ maenads are made, but the 
virginal, if rather sentimental, com- 
panions of Ariadne, votary of the chaste 
Arternis) was not created by the fumes 
of wnne, but by a sort of amorous 





exhalation in which no alcoholic ele- 
ment was apparent. 

There was strangeness, too, in cer- 
tain signs of Biblical influence, shown 
both in the phraseology — “ 0 perjured, 
that couldnot watch one hour ! ” “ I have 
no crown, but reproach for garment ” — 
and also in the un-Greek recognition of 
moral sin and the need of repentance. 

However, all this is mere criticism of 
the book. The putting on of the play 
at the Little Theatre was an extremely 
interesting experiment, though for more 
than one reason it is not likely to find 
its way into the bill of any house, 
little or large. Among the men, per- 
haps the finest single performance in 
declamation was Mr. BuijrsTON’s narra- 
tive of the fate of iEgeus. Mr. Godfrey 
Tearle was unrecognisable as the Greek 
Dionysus, but he was Mr. Hewlett’s, 
and his closing speech upon the limita- 
tions of the gods was given with great 
sense of beauty. Miss Grace Lane, 
though a little noisy -at tinjes, was a 
sensitive Ariadne, and conveyed very 
perfectly, both in attitude and facial 
expression, her alternating absorption 
in the two loves, sacred and profane, 
Themes, in the hands of Mr. Claude 
'King (and not Lord Howard db 
Walden, as I thought at ona time), 


was the least satisfactory, until he 
warmed to his work, finally, the 
movements of the Chorus in their 
Parabasis were taken straight off 
Greek vases. 

The only real failure was in the 
suggestion of rhythmic cadence. 
Everybody seemed content to make 
the author’s meaning intelligible and 
leave the music of his verse to take care 
of itself. It was pardonable that some 
of his rather cryptic measures should 
reach us in the shape of poetic prose, 
but there w'as no excuse for ignoring 
the beat of the anapaest. Our modern 
elocutionists have still to learn that 
there may be rhythmic design even in 
blank verse (Mr. Hewlett, by the way, 
seems to prefer the iambic dimeter), 
and that its division into lines of a 
certain length is not a mere arbitrary 
arrangement for permitting us to dis- 
tinguish between prose and poetry; and 
meanwhile there seems little hope for 
their rendering of the lovelier and more 
intricate measures of the Greeks. Their 
failure in this matter was the one 
disappointment in a very attractive 
performance, in regard to which I will 
be Greek enough not to play the part 
of Mrs. Grundy and raise any questi >n 
of the proprieties. 0. S. 


THE TRIALS OF A WOMAN 
OE GENIUS. 

II. 

Friday . — This morning I had a most 
extraordinary letter, acknowledging and 
returning the MS. of my novel, Beanti/s 
Ensign. It was dated from Regent 
Street, and ran thus : — 

Dear Madam, — We beg to acknow- 
ledge with thanks receipt of your favour 
of the 13th inst., enclosing type- written 
manuscript of your novel, entitled 
BeanUfs Ensign, on which you wish 
us to express a ‘ ‘ candid opinion.” This, 
we may inform you, is a request that 
in the whole course of the history of 
our firm has never been made to us 
yet, but in view of the long and 
generous patronage we have enjoyed 
lor so many years from your ^lusband 
and his family we have decided to 
accede to it with the best of our ability, 
and accordingly entrusted the MS. to 
our Mr. Jellicoe, who is a gentleman 
of pronounced literary tastes and a 
great reader. We enclose herewith 
Mr. Jellicoe’s report, which we trust 
will meet with your satisfaction; and 
awaiting your further esteemed orders 
we are, Yours obediently, 

[Enel.] Thomas Hardy and Co. 
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“ Whether we consider the length of 
this novel or the breadth of its 'charac- 
terisation, it must be pronounced a 
remarkably piquant and lovely produc- 
tion. In the voluptuousness -of its 
imagery it reminds one more of Miss 
Marie Cobelli than any other writer 
with whom I am acquainted, and the 
language of the characters is extremely 
TechercJi 2 . It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that readers who are partial to 
happy endings will be pained by the 
distressing events of the last chapter, 
and I would humbly venture to suggest 
whether the conclusion could not be 
revised so as to reunite Lord Peto and 
Blandine. A special feature of the 
book are the all too brief gems of poetry 
with which the narrative is so richly 
interlarded. These strike me as being 
of remarkable if not unique ability. 

Herbert Jbllicoe.” 


Why should Mr. Thomas Hardy write 
in the first person plural, as if he were 
a king, and speak of his firm ; and what 
on earth does he mean by the patronage 
he has enjoyed from Peter and Peter’s 
family? , And 'why, oh why should he 
hand over the MS. of my novel to 
“our Mr. Jellicoe” and send me Mr. 
Jellicoe’s extraordinary report, compar- 
ing me to Marie Corelli ? Unluckily, 
as I had a headaohe this morning and 
did not come down to breakfast, I shall 
have to wait till the evening for such 
light as Peter can throw on the situa- 
tion. The more I think of it the more 
puzzled I become. And in this racking 
suspense I have to order dinner and 
give Lilith her lesson. The child lends 
herself remarkably to .decorative treat- 
ment, but I fear there is an ineradicable 
vein of banality in her nature. When 
I asked her the other day what she 


liked most in the world she replied, 
without a moment’s hesitation, “Bacon 
juice," a remark worthy of Peter at his 
worst. Her great ambition is to be a 
circus rider, and she picks up all the 
worst tunes wuth astonishing ease. 
However, much may be done by en- 
vironment and persuasion. Still, I 
admit that an unfaltering observance 
of the golden rule of Mrs. Goole, 
“ Never correct, contradict or chastise 
a child," is at times difficult. Peter 
holds quite different views and, when 
I repeated this to him, said, “ You 11 
change your mind some day. The 
golden rule of Peter Brandon is much 
better : 

‘ To cure a nauglity little nipper 
Correct liiiii freely with a slipper.’” 

However, I am bound to say he has 
never attempted to carry out this cruel 
precept at Lilith’s expense, though 
there are moments when I almost 
wish 

In the afternoon I dictated aphorisms 
to Miss Peveril as an antidote to 
my impatience. One struck me as 
peculiarily happy : “ The possession 

of a conscience is the worst infirmity 
of genius." 

It is years since I so longed to see 
Peter as I did this afternoon. As soon 
as he had arrived I showed him the 
letter and demanded an explanation. 
I recalled the circumstances; how I 
had asked him if he know Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s address and how he said, “ Of 
course I do," and undertook to fill it in 
and post the letter and package to him. 
Imagine iny disgust when, instead of 
giving me a sensible answer, he wont 
into fits of horrid, loud, snorting 
laugliter. At last, when ho liad re- 
covered himself sufficiently, ho said in 
a faint voice: “Thomas JIareJy is my 
saddler. I had just been sending' him 
an order myself, and you never told mo 
what you wanted to write to him about, 
or of course I should have never sent 
off the letter. But anyhow, the old 
man and ‘ our Mr.^ellicoo ’ have played 
up splendidly. You’ll never get a 
better report from the real Simon 
Pure." 


“The Prime Minister has appointed Mr. 
Maurice Bonham Carter to he his Private 
Secretary ill the place of Mr. Meiklejohii. 

The Prime Minister has a})poiiitc(i Mr. F, W. 
Leith Ross, of the Treasury, to he his Private 
Secretary in the place of Mr. Bonham Caitcr.” 
— Morning PosL 

It must be more of a permanency than 
that before we apply. 

Glimpses of the Obvious. 

“ Not many counties have as their first-change 
bowlers the two at the head of the county aver- 
ages. ” — MmieUcstcr Gmirdian, 

Not more than five or six, anyhow. 































“ CASABIANCA ' ; 

OE, THE BOY WHO “ STOOD ON THE BUENINO DECK.” 

Loed Lansdowne {observing the attitude of some of the Unionist Press). “ WELL, I ’VE SAVED MY 
EACE; AND NOW PEEHAPS I’D BETTBE SAVE THE EEST OP ME." 
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A TITAN FEOM KENT. 


Mr. Ronald McXeill advances up the floor of the House to take the oath. Lest his 
unobtrusive appearance should escape the eye of the Spea k er he was escorted hy Mr. alter 
Long and Lord Balcarres. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted erom the Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

House of^ Gommons, Monday, July 10. 
— Beorganisation of Unionist Party 
been watched v/ith keen interest from 
both political camps. One result has 
been to place Steel - Maitland in 
charge of electoral affairs outside House. 
Expected of him that he shall rival 
the triumphs of Caenot, Organiser of 
Victory in stormy days of Erench Eevo- 
lution. Assurance on this head clinched 
by little incident in to-day’s proceed- 
ings. What our young Caenot (from 
Birmingham) has to face is the incon- 
siderate stability of Ministerial major- 
ity. Whilst — certainly as long as Veto 
Bill tarries on its way to the Statute- 
book — its phalanx remains unbroken 
in Conimons, by-elections, whether in 
borough or county, fail to reduce it. 
This the more provoking as in accord- 
ance with regular custom a sweeping 
majority gained at a general election is 
invariably forthwith subjected to pro- 
cess of frittering away at by-elections. 

Eecognising this difficulty, our Cae- 
not in a flash of genius saw way of, at 
least apparently, redressing the balance. 
Though plural voting is for the nonce 
permitted at Parliamentary elections it 
is not possible to return two Members 
to represent a one-man constituency. 
But there is no rule against bringing 
in as a member of the minority a man 
who, alike in height and weight, shall 
be equal to any couple (bar one) on 
Ministerial side. A student of parlia- 
mentary history, Caenot remembers 
how to House elected in 1874: came 
Majoe O’Goeman, a man of elephantine 
girth and pyramidal height, who, 
whilst holding only one seat in Ireland, 
occupied two below the Gangway in 
the House of Commons. As hapless 
Members on either side of him dis- 
covered, howsoever crowded the bench 
might be, the Majoe always had his 
way. When he sat down he cleared 
space for two. 

This House of Commons legend may 
have given Caenot a tip. Cn the 
contrary the brilliant idea may have 
been entirely his own. However it be 
the result surpassed expectation. A 
vacancy occurring in the St. Augustine’s 
division, owing to Akees-Douglas going 
to the Lords to keep up Acland-Hood’s 
drooping spirits, Caenot searched 
Home Counties for their biggest man 
to stand as candidate for a safe seat. 
Bound him in Eonald McNeill. 

Profound sensation wffien new Mem- 
ber, escorted by Walter Long and Lord 
Balcaeees, walked up floor of House 
to take the oath. There was in this 
emotion something akin to the keen 
delight a small boy feels on casually 


encountering a giant crossing the vill- 
age green, and being permitted to gaze 
upon him without preliminary payment 
of a penny at gateway of the show. 
Avoiding unnecessary tendency to con- 
tradiction, one may say that Walter 
Long is not short. The still svelt 
figure of Balcaeees rises to the full 
height of average man. Nevertheless, 
as they walked up the floor on either 
side of the new Member they re- 
called memories of Gulliver in Lilli- 
put standing between His Majesty 
the Emperor and the Lord High 
Treasurer, watching the military man- 
oeuvres outside the imperial capital. 

The couple barred in an earlier 
sentence are, of cours?, the Bounding 
Brothers of Clackmannan and Orkney 
— Eugene and Cathcaet Wason. It 
is remarkable testimony to their con- 
sideration of others less favoured by 
generous nature that when they first 
entered the House they arranged to 
sit on opposite sides, Cathcaet as 
a Liberal Unionist, Eugene a Glad- 


stonian Liberal. After cautiously 
making experiments and finding that 
their united weight disposed on one 
side of the Chamber did not affect its 
stability, Cathcaet crossed over and 
permanently ranged himself under the 
Liberal flag. In view of possible con- 
sequences to a structure however firmly 
fashioned, they never occupy the same 
bench at the same time. 

This afternoon, at the moment when 
the new Kentish Member slowly but 
surely, like a P. and 0. liner in process 
of docking, surged towards the table, 
the Brethren were discovered seated 
one below the other at corner seats 
above the Gangway. No word 
passed between them. But it was 
pretty to see Cathcaet turn round 
and gaze sadly in his brother’s face, an 
eloquent glance responded to by a 
sickly smile. 

So, as Saek puts it, does a prima 
donna of yesteryear look on from her 
box when a debutante of unquestion- 
able supremacy steps on to the stage. 
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Business done , — In Committee on 
Insurance Bill. 

Tuesday. — Gazette, published to-day, 
discloses subtle strategic movement by 
Lord Eosebery designed to hamper 
Government. If, after all, they are 
driven to make 500 new Peers difficulty 
will arise in providing titles. The 
more appropriated in advance the 
fewer will remain. Q.E.D. That Eose- 
bery on promotion to new Earldom had 
assumed his county name, Midlothian, 
everybody knew. Turns out that he is 
not one new peer, but three. The addi- 
tions gazetted are, Lord Epsom of 
Epsom, in the county of Surrey ; Vis- 
count Mentmore of Mentmore, in the 
county of Buckingham ; and Earl of 
Midlothian. 

To one who wears the triple crown 
of Statesman, Orator and Author, a 
peerage more or less is naught. Any- 
how . the Ex-Premier, the Public 
Orator, the biographer 
of Pitt and Chatham. 
will continue to be 
knowm by the people 
as Lord Eosebery 

Charles M‘Laren, 
an old Parliamentaiy 
Hand, will be welcomed 
back at Westminster as 
Lord Aberconway. A 
picturesque title that 
has more in it tlian 
meets the eye. Dr. 

Earquharson, d pxpos 
of a stage in his Access 
to Mountains Bill, once 
startled the House by 
the casual remark, “ I 
own a mountain.” 

I Through M‘Laren’s 
I Denbighshire estate runs 
of the Conway river, 
conw^ay. 

Sir James Lyle Mackay conceals a 
name honoured equally in India and 
at home under the sonorous title. Lord 
Inchcape of Steathnaver. 

The Member for Sark (still with us 
in the Commons) says he has often 
heard of somebody being given an inch 
and taking an ell. Never of a man who, 
given an Inch, took a Cape. So like 
these Scotchmen. 

Business done . — Lords take Veto 
Bill in hand on Eeport Stage. 

Thursday . — Every day when House 
of Commons meets there is a little 
scene unrecorded in the papers. 
Immediately after prayers Speaker 
calls on Private Business. Thereupon, 
from steps leading to Distinguished 
Strangers’ Gallery, there emerges thin 
black line which, swiftly moving, fills 
back bench. These are the solicitors 
and agents concerned for Private 
Bills, As soon as they are disposed 


of, the thin black line rises and glides 
forth as silently and as swiftly as it 
entered. 

This afternoon the line was headed 
by a stately figure robed in jacket of 
daintily hued yellow glistening with 
silver braid. Loose white trousers 
garbed his legs. A plumed turban of 
spotless white was wmund about his 
swarthy countenance. Seating him- 
self at head of bench, he crossed one 
leg over the other with flexibility of 
limb suggesting that in other climes 
he is accustomed to sit cross-legged on 
a downy cushion. 

Links in the thin black line regarded 
the stranger with puzzled countenances, 
not free from anxiety. What might 
this incursion portend? W'as it fresh 
evidence of pernicious influence of Free 
Trade, which threw open all honest 
businesses to competition of foreigner ? 
Was there nothing sacred to this 


Sapeur, not even - the profession of 
parliamentary agent ? 

Hastily looking dowm list of Private 
Bills awaiting consideration they read : 
Chapel Whaley and District Gas Bill ; 
Winchester Corporation (Electric Sup- 
ply) ; Star Life Assurance Society Bill ; 
N ewcastle-upon-Tyne Corporation Bill ; 
Saint Mary, Eadclifife, Eectory Bill; 
Merthyr Tydfil Corporation Water Bill. 
For which of these was the intruder 
retained ? Considering his glittering 
adornment the Star Life seemed most 
appropriate. None liked to ask a 
question, being apprehensive that if 
answer wrere given the tongue might 
be unfamiliar. 

Hurriedly withdrawing when private 
business was dispatched they found on 
consulting messenger in charge of the 
gallery that the stranger was none 
other than Mulik Umar Hyat Khan, 
from distant Ind, who, introduced by 
Under-Secretary for State for 
India, had accidentally strayed on to 
wrong bench. 


BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 

Nearing the End. 

JParh Lane. 

Dearest Daphne, — People seem to 
think that the sinrm und drancj of this 
season are unmatched even in the 
memory of that insufferable creature, 
the oldest inhabitant. The fighting 
for dates, of itself, has been enough to 
turn one’s hair grey, and has led to 
what politicians call strained relations 
in all quarters. Both as hostess and 
as guest your own poor Blanche has 
suffered. When people want you at 
twelve parties on the same night and 
simply insist on having you, what are 
you to do? Then /’Beryl and Babs 
and I always seem to hit on the same 
date for our big dances. We asked, 
of course, much about tb^e same crowd, 
and while they only looked in at 
Beryl's and Babs’ parties, they came 
on to mine and stayed 
the rest of the night 
(I ownT ’d sbme special 
attractions in the sliape 
of cocoanut^ shies and 
boat ‘ swings ' in the 
garden). / B./ 'and B. 
were simply/ furious. 
In old times I suppose 
this sort of thing would 
have ended in duels, but 
nowadays we content 
ourselves with saying 
a few', thing? ^io each 
other— and then a few 
more things. Wee- 
Wee, with an^ eye to 
the future,'^ had tried 
the previous ^ dodgel 
and invited people last 
October for June. But this 'didn’t do 
either, for by the time June came 
she’d quarrelled with quite half of 
them and ceased to know them. 

The popular dancing-man, as you 
may imagine, has been more than 
ever master of the situation and has 
used his power ruthlessly. Special 
inducements have been held out to 
him in the way of supper and wines, 
and he has also been allowed to 
smoke in the dancing-room and to say 
whatever he pleased to his debutante 
partners ; and tell it not in Gath, my 
dear, but certain ‘‘ new ” hostesses have 
been enclosing big cheques with their 
invitations, in order to secure him. 
Indeed, I have it on the best authority 
that to be a well-known and popular 
dancing-man at parties this summer is 
almost as paying a thing as to be a 
Eussian leaping about with a bow and 
arrow at the Magnificent. 

While the streets were so crowded 
of an evening, ** mobbing ” was quite 
a little rage. We sent out cards with 



AN ECHO OF THE SEAMEN’S STRIKE. 

“My dear, SEPvI*OSE now ’e WOS to go on strike suddenly; W'E'D never 

GET ’OME." ' 


a fine stretch 
Hence Aber- 
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HIS MONEY'S WORTH. 

Voice hehincl. ‘‘Leave it, please! leave it!” 

JPlayer. “Leave it be hanged! I don’t pay a THUNDErviNG big st'csciiiption to leave it.” 


“ Come and dine and mob,” and after 
dinner we covered up our pretty- 
pretties with dark mantles, and went 
on foot in a compact party into all 
the mobbiest parts. My dear, it was 
simply sqtieaky ! Josiah, being a 
don’ter, disapproved, ’ of course, but 
Norfcy and Billy and Piggy and Lulu 
tdok care of us, and we pushed among 
ces aiLtres for all we were worth. 
Noriiy taught me to say, “ Nah, then, 

00 are yer shovin' of ? ” when the 
crush got pretty bad, and I kept on 
saying it d merveille, till at last, outside 
some illuminated place of amusement 
— a bank, or a theatre, or the City 
Temple or something — I found myself 
engaged in a gentl.e and joyous passage- 
of-arms with a female, who replied to 
my “Nah, then, oo are yer shovin’ 
of ? ” with a hard push and “ Gam ! 
Think the whole bloomin’ show was 
meant for t/ow ? Me and my bloke has 
as bloomin’ good right here as you and 
yours I ” I was in a state of sheer joy. 

1 ’'d got a thrill at last. Here I was, 
having, a lovely little row with one of 
those delicious ' donah-creatures I ’ve 
hejard of. “Don’t you interfere,” I 
whispered to Norty. “This is my 
show.” “Nonsense!” he said, trying 
to get me away. “ Mayfair ’s no match 


for Mile End.” “ Isn*t it ! ” I whispered 
back. “Wait and seel” And then, 
my dearest, imagine my horrible dis- 
appointment when the “ donah ” and j 
her “ bloke ” turned out to be Bosh j 
and Wee-W^eell — out, like ourselves, | 
mobbing. That silly Wee-Wes actually | 
had on the Tresyllyan topazes under j 
her cloak, and in a frantic squash in a 
place that Norty told me was Cornhill ■ 
Wee-Wee’s cloak was torn and her! 
necklace stolen 1 Comes of going 
among the submerged tenth, you say? 
Well, I don’t know, my Daphne. As 
Mr. Beenard Shaw says, you never can 
tell. Mobbing ’s been very much done, 
and I have heard that Popsy Lady ! 
Eamsgate was seen the other night • 
in the casino at Villedejoie-sur-Mer | 
wearing a necklace frightfully like . 
Wee- Wee’s ! 

Old Lady Humguffins deafness is! 
having what old-fashioned people call 
far-reaching results. Eor ages she’s 
been in the enviable state of being able 
to say the most horriWy disagreeable 
things and baing quite beyond the reach j 
of retort or contradiction. But as 
she’s third cousin or first aunt once 
removed to almost everybody and is 
simply rolling she ’s always had plenty 
of callers, and people have perseveringly 


shrieked at her down or along every 
possible contrivance for making the 
deaf hear. At last, however, she 
passed out of reach of everything but 
pencil and paper. At calling time she 
sat ready for the fray with a pile of 
slips of paper and a heap of pencils, 
and the conversation was carried on by 
means of one tongue and one or more 
pencils. As the poor old dear has 
always been simply avid of news (of 
the personal kind, with more than a 
dash of scandal for choice) and has 
been in the habit of saving the written 
slips, it follows that she ’d a pretty 
infiammable and dangerous collection. 

; And now it seems that her maid and 
! butler have been regularly disposing of j 
j the conversation - slips to West -Bud 
! Whisjyers* Half-a-score of libel suits 
are in the air, and old Humguffin has 
■ gone off to Harrogate for a cure I 
i Ever thine, Blanche. 


[ ‘ ‘ Designed by famous arcbitects, and decorated 

by celebrated artists, we can to-day form no 
impression of the dazzling magnificence amid 
which the splendid masters of the world per- 
formed their daily ablutions.”— 

j The fact that the writer is tattooed is 
! interesting but hardly relevant. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mi\ Punch's Staff of Learned Clerh.) 

Me. W. li. CouETNEY is a writer of such varied activities 
that I have long ceased to be astonished at his appearance 
in any new aspect. His latest mood is that of the analyst 
of sentiment, and the book which it has produced is called 
III Search of Egeria (Chapman and Hall), to which the 
author adds as a sub-title, Episodes in the Life of Maurice 
Westerion. This explains the nature of the work in a few 
words better than I could do it for you in many. Maurice 
— whom his creator calls “ a baffled and disconsolate Numa 
in perpetual search for his Egeria ’’ — is really something of 
an English Anatol, an emo- 
tional philanderer. The book 
is a record of the various 
heart-adventures into which 
his temperament leads the 
hero, this same temperament 
being itself very skilfully ex- 
posed for the reader in the 
process. The episodes are 
not short stories, any more 
than the whole book is a 
novel in the accepted sense 
of the term ; slight sketches, 
rather, of Maurice in his 
relations with his different 
loves, done in a manner 
which is really far more 
attractive than the matter of 
which they treat. A heavy- 
handed chronicler would cer- 
tainly have made Maurice 
an unmitigated bore; it is 
no small tribute to the art 
of Mr. CouETNEY that one 
can follow the gentleman 
from fair to fair, the opera- 
singer, the rector’s daughter, 
the poetess and the rest of 
them, with undiminished 
enjoyment. Finally, with a 
touch almost of malice, the 
author shows us Maurice, 
that epicure of emotions, 
married to a wholly com- 
monplace , and somewhat 
tyrannically inclined wife, 
whose name happens actually to be Egeria ; and thus ends 
a pleasant and distinguished book, which the general 
public will probably avoid and the few find delightful. 

Of King Edivard 7JI. as a Sportsman (Longmans) I can 
think of nothing that is not good to say. It is a fine record 
of a fine series of achievements on moor and forest, on the 
sea, in the covert, in the jungle, and on the turf. Hardy, 
brave, unselfish, keen to excel and win, but generous-minded 
and philosophic in defeat, King Geoege’s father had all the 
qualities of temperament without which the skill of hand 
and eye, which were also his, are of little account. 
If you have forgotten how completely he made himself 
one with the favourite national pursuits of his people, 
glance at the titles under the hundred - and - one plates 
and, photographs in Mr. A. E. T. Watson’s welcome book 
—“Persimmon winning the Derby,” “Ambush II. over 
fence in the Grand National,” Britannia 
racing at Cowes,” “The Prince of Wales in the Nepal 



Terai chased by a wild elephant,” “ The Prince’s ele- 
phant charged by a tiger,” and so on through every 
chapter. It is a record that the most sporting and daring 
Englishman would be proud to equal. In 1896, when 
Persimmon won the Derby, the St. Leger, and the Jockey 
Club Stakes at Newmarket, and Thais the One Thousand 
Guineas, the stakes earned by his horses totalled over 
£26,000; and in 1900, when Diamond Jubilee carried off^ 
the Two Thousand Guineas, the Newmarket Stakes' the 
Derby, the Eclipse Stakes and the St. Leger, about 
£5,000 more— two very pretty dishes to set before a king;' 
yet he was not of the kind to sit in his counting-house 
counting out his money. It was the sport that lie cared 
for, and, though uneasy lies the head that owns a possible 

Derby winner, he enjoyed 
every moment of it all. * And 
he never shirked his ^duty*. 
for his pleasure. He was a 
king first and a sportsman — 
a prince of sportsmen — after- 
wards, and we all loved hiiiF 
for it. ^ '* 

Nonsense Novels .(Lane) 
— a burlesque by Stephen 
Leacock of the difierent 
types of magazine story— 
is a book to read either 
aloud or in solitude. It can- 
not be taken silently in com- 
pany, for at regular intervals 
you will burst into a sudden 
laugh and feel called upon 
to explain yourself to your 
startled neighbours. You 
would, for instance, have to 
quote the bit where Gertrude 
the Governess arrived at the 
Earl’s beautiful country seat 
and “passed through a pha-, 
lanx of liveried servants 
di'awn up seven deep, to each ' 
of whom she gave a sover- 
eign. ‘Welcome,’ said the 
Countess, as she aided Ger- 
trude to carry her trunk 
upstairs.” And tlie bit about 
Hezekiah Hayloft looking for , 
work in the cruel city of 
New York. “ ‘ Can you write 
shorthand? ’ they said. ‘ No,’ said the boy in homespun, 
‘but I can try,’” And how Whangus MeWhinus waited 
for Shamus MeShamus in the hollow of the Glen road and 
shot him through the bagpipes. At its best the delightful 
spontaneity of the humour of Mr. Leacock (who is a 
Professor of Political Economy at McGill University) gives 
one the impression that he dashes off this sort of thing 
in a moment of exuberance between his lectures. This 
impression is increased by the obvious fact that the author 
is not very critical of himself. There is genuine gold here 
on every page, but I do not feel quite sure that Mr. 
Leacock knows when he has come to it. But genius has 
suffered from this weakness before now. There was the 
case of WoBDSwoETH, for example. 


“Rosmead was j)6rfeetly happy, 
and giwling love. Frmid, 

How many wives know this sort of love. 


He loved this w^oman with a great 
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1841 — 1850. 

R. PUNCH, as all the world knows, was born on 
jgyg.il i 7 » 1^41* Like all clever babies he began to sit 

up and take notice at once, and he has been taking 
notice ever since, and now that his 3^ears number seventy 
and find him stiU younger than ever, it amuses him to 
celebrate his attainment of the allotted span of man (but 
not of jesters) by reviewing his career as a noticer, particu- 
larly of the modes, manners and social movements of his 
long and merry life. 

His foresight developed rapidly. In 1843, when he was 
only a two-year-old, he had prevision enough to perceive 
the flying machine of the next century. But that is not all. 
Four years later, when he was an infant phenomenon of 
six, we find him pourtraying a taxi-cab — the “ Patent Mile 
Index” — ^and reporting, or preporting, accurately a dialogue 
destined to be a common occurrence of the streets in his 70th 
year. These are flashes of inspiration. 

Among the purely historical records of his first decade 
Mr. Punch shows us ladies in turbans and gentlemen 
in strapped trousers ; he shows us that affairs of honour 
still came off in the suburbs of London just as they do to-day 
under the Eiffel Tower; he marks the introduction of the 
polka (in 1844) and illustrates the beginnings of the expan- 
sion of woman’s life in his suggestion for their participation 
in farming and sport, and (in 1849) in tobacco, for it would 
probably be hard to find an earlier cheroot between female 
fingers than the one in Leech’s drawing of that year. 

Among the relics of the past now wholly gone but pre- 
served in his signally anti-septic pages we find the Jack-in- 
the-Green of the ist of May, the old hood to the bathing- 
machines, the high pews of the coffee-houses, and the high 
hats of the cricketers at Lord’s. 

Lastly, let it be noted that Mr. Punch's illustrious knight, 
Sir John Tenniel, still happily hale although twenty and 
more years older than his master, made his first drawing 
for the paper in the number dated November 30, 1850. 
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India in twvo iiouRb ! ! — Punch's 

A. The main suspenders, of a peculiarly light nature, being entirely formed 

of numbers of Punch, coupling power with volatility. 

B. The engine-room, in which are contained the principal steam-works. 

C. The propellers, or fintail revolvers, making to ooo revolutions per mmute, 

and lashioned like the sails of the w.ndmill in common use. 

D. The chimney, for making a current of air in the fireplace, and carrying 

away the smoke. 

E. The saloon, provided with every comfort and luxury, from piano-fortes to 

bottled porter, fitted up to represent a castle in the air, with gossamer 
couches and cobweb tapestries. 

F. The promenade in fine weather, filled with company, and enlivened by a band. 




Six-*’ 




Aerial Courier, The Gull I 

G. The ballast-box and wine-cellar. Arrangements have been made with the 

Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge to buy all their heavy 
back stock, for ballast. 

H. The figure-head, being a colossal likeness of Mr. Punch. 

I. Three gigantic peacocks’ feathers of sheet brass to act as a rudder, writb 

immense power. 

K. Two grapnels, for the double purpose of assisting the descent of the courier 

and clutching hold of anything on the journey worth taking. It is calcu- 
lated that a few statues, ships, and objects of art and value may be grabbed 
every voyage by these means, sufficient to pay for the fuel, which will be 
entirely formed of ancient inhabitants of Memphis, who burn beautifully. 

L. The smoke. 

M. Barracks for troops, and stores for ammunition. 


1 











“ Ain’t it prime, Bill, beino out o’ nights?” I beueve yer ; 

SPECIALLY WHEN THE GoV ’NORS DON’T KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT IT.” 





Enter Captain Percussion. “ Here I am, old fellow — all right 
— Six to-morrow morning — ^Wimbledon — drought the barkers — 

COME TO KEEP YOU COMPANY AND SCRAPE SOME LINT IN CASE OF 
accidents, as it’s your FIRST DUEL.” 
















CONVERSAZIONE OP LADIES, 
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THE GREAT CHARTIST DEMONSTRATION. 



SPECIAL CONSTABLE GOING ON DUTY. 


Time — Two in the morning. 

Captain of the Beat. “ On ! We have just looked in* to say that it is your turn to go on Duty. The 
Rookery at the back of Slaughter’s Alley is your beat, I bfxieve. Vou will lose no time, if you 

PLE.'^SE, for it’s a DREADFUL NEIGHBOURHOOD, AND ALL THE POLICE HAVE BEEN WITHDRAWN — INDEED, SEVERAL 
most BRUT.AL AND SAVAGE ATTACKS HAVE TAKEN PLACE .ALREADY!” 
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H ITH 1851 we find all the world flocking to the Great 
Exhibition, and the establishment of those cookery 
schools which were to revolutionise the British chop 
but have not too conspicuously done so. Gold, so recently 
attracting all the adventurers to California, had now glit- 
tered also in Australia, and a few bold ladies had gone into 
a bifurcated garment called the Bloomer (after the American 
innovator) just as, nearly sixty years later, their more 
intrepid granddaughters were to go into the Harem 
skirt— for not the least of the instructive lessons which Mr. 
Punches seventieth birthday number inculcates is this, that 
there is nothing new under the sun and the rule of life is 
rhythm. Crinolines, however, which were flourishing in the 
fifties, have not yet returned, except on the* stage. 

In 1853 table-turning was imported from America and there 
arose also a fashion for baby-shows. The middle years 
were shadowed by the Crimean War, followed by the Indian 
Mutiny, but the trivial life goes on side by side with the 
tragic, and while the near and far East were under a cloud 
London was cultivating the famous Dundreary whiskers, 
named after a character in a play by one of Mr. Punch* s 
later editors, Tom Taylor. These have not since sprouted 
again to embellish or conceal the male cheek, but the 
moustache, which was beginning to be worn as rival to the 
Dundreary adornment, is still in its reign. 

Contemporary with the moustache movement was the 
birth of a controversy that still has power to divide friends— 
the great Shakspeare and Bacon problem, and in i860 the 
world was as much interested in the fight between Sayers 
and Heenan as last year in that between Johnson and 
Jeffries. For nothing essential alters : the drama is the 
same; merely the actors drop away and are replaced by 
others. 

In this decade came two more giants to Mr. Punch’s side : 
Charles Keene in 1851 and George Du Maurier in i860. 











TRADE DEPRESSION. 

The Tradesman at the West End is obliged to give up his 
Trade, and Breed Poultry. 


THEATRICAL DEPRESSION. 

Manager. ** Ladies AxNd Gentlemen — — I mean respected 
individual in consequence of the great attraction of the 
Exhibition or Crystal Palace, I beg to announce to you that 
this ridiculous farce of opening my theatre will not be 

REPEATED ; AND YOUR ORDER WILL BE RETURNED TO YOU ON APPLI- 
CATION AT THE Box-Office.” 
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WHAT THE ” BRITISH »» O ENADIER ^5 INEVITABLY 
COMING TO. 

Some talk of Alexander, and some of Pericles, 

Of Hector and Lysander, and such old Guys as these ; 
But of all the horrid objects, the wust, I do declare, 

Is tile Prusso-Russo-Belgo-Gallo-British Grenadier.. 








5PURI0U5 IMITATION. 

‘Unmitigated Effrontery of Messrs. Brown and SMiTk. 



A Design showing how the pretty Hoods now worn by 
Ladies might be made Useful as well as Ornamental. 


Flora. “That’s a very pretty Waistcoat, Emily!’* 

Emily. “ Yes, Dear. It belongs to my Brother Charles. 
When he goes out of Town he puts me on ^the Free List, as 
HE calls it, of his Wardrobe. Isn’t it kind?’* 
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SINGULAR AND RATHER ALARMING EFFECT PRODUCED BY IMPRUDENTLY TRYING THE HAT AND TABLE-MOVING 

EXPERIMENT. 



for a Gent’s All-rounder, 


THE SEA-SIDE HAT~A HINT TO MATERPAMILIAS. 
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Feueptive Child, ** Mamma, dear! Why do those Gentlemen dress themselves like the Funny little men in my Noah’s 

Ark?*» 



The Misses Weasel think Crinolines a preposterous and extravagant invention, and appear at Mrs. Roundabout’s Party 

IN A SIMPLE AND Elegant Attire. (See page 53.) 
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These Young Gentlemen ark not indulging in thb Filthy 
Habit of Smoking. They are only Chewing Toothpicks, thb 

COMFORTING AND ELEGANT PRACTICE NOW SO MUCH IN VOGUE. 

_ I ii ii 


Alphonso * ‘‘ You find your Moostarchers a great Comfort^ 
don’t you, Tom?” , , 

Tom , ” Well t— Yes !— But I’m afraid I must cut *em, for one s 

OBLIGED TO DrESS SO DOOSED EXPENSIVE TO MAKS EvERYTHINO 
Accord 1” 
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FLUNKEIANA. 

Lady, “Resign your Situation! Why, what’s wrong now, Thomas? Have they been wanting you to eat Salt 
Butter again?” 

Genteel Footman, “ Oh no, thank you. Ma’am — ^but the fact is, Ma’am-^that I have heard that Master were seem 

iLAST WEEK ON THE TOP OP A HOMNIBUS, AND 1 COULDN’T ^FTER THAT REMAIN ANY LONGER THE FAMILY I” 








Admiring Friend. ' " Wht, Frans; I What a Capital Dodge 1” 

Frank, “ A— ya-as. My Beard is sdch a bore, that I have taken a mUT prom the Fair Sex.” 




Paterfamilias (who is stout and a Volunteer aZso). ** Oho I My new Uniform come iiOMB« I S£isl’« 
“Yhs, Pa dear I And we’ye tried it on the Water Butt, and it looks so nice!’* 
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1861 — 1870. 

BH N 1861 we find that gallant fellow the Volunteer, 
IB3.8I always a butt of the wits but bravely disregarding 
their playfulness, in full force; Blondin at the 
Crystal Palace, and Paul Du Chaillu’s gorilla leading to a 
thousand jokes, Paul Du Chaillu is forgotten now, but 
only a Nottingham voter would dare to say that jokes about 
men and monkeys are extinct. In the following year 
croquet began to try the patience and temper of English 
men and maidens, as it still does ; and in 1863 breech-loaders 
are noted as having recently come in, in consequence of 
which a larger number of pheasants and partridges went out. 
That year also Speke and Grant discovered the source of 
the Nile. 

On the day before Christmas one of Mr, Punch’s greatest 
stalwarts, W. M. Thackeray, died, and in 1864 Mr, Punch 
lost John Leech, who had been a tower of strength ever 
since his fourth number. 

In 1865 women began to add medicine to their 
other industries and, according to Du Maurier, to smoke the 
recently imported cigarette, which as an amelioration of 
English life is little more than fifty years old ; while in 1866 
roller skating, which has been making periodical revisits 
ever since, always accompanied by symptoms of fever, had 
broken out in the streets—where it still remains in spite of 
foolish appeals to the Home Secretary to stop it. That 
year also saw the first sewing-machine. 

In 1867 another first is recorded — the first joke on the 
tendency of lady novelists to be a little too frank— an 
exuberance which the forty and more intervening years 
have done little to curb. It was also in 1867 that Linley 
Sanibourne, Mr, Punch's famous “ Sammy,” who died a 
little less than a year ago, in harness almost to the last, 
contributed his first drawing. 

The greatest boon of the sixties, and one which has since 
brightened the lives of millions of persons, was the bicycle. 
It is true it was not the bicycie we know to-day — it was 
awkward and noisy and snattering to the system — but it 
was the forerunner of the real thing, and by 1869 Mr, Punch 
was sufficiently interested in it to recommend ladies to try 
side-saddles. 
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THE CLERICAL BEARD MOVEMENT. 


We do not for one moment presume, to say .whether it IS.WGHTjOR WRONG.-rrO^LY, 
WE DO WVA rvK what’s to BECOME OF CaPTAIN HEAVYSWELLy 


IF THIS SORT OF THING IS TO PRE 7AIL, 




Mamma (to Old Woman). ** Pray, have you met Two Ladies and a Gentleman?” Old Woman. “Well, I met Three 

People — ^but, la! there, I can’t tell Ladies from Gentlemen now-a-days. When I was a Gal, &c., &c.” 



AT 50THERN’S PERFORMANCE OF DUNDREARY, 

First Swell. “A-a-waw ! Waw ! waw ! Hew did you like him?” 

Second Do. “ Waw- WAW- WAW, No fella w evaw saw such a fella w,. Gwoss cawicature-waw I’*- 
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‘vlT WOHK SO Esxicihnxlv a«o Qu.ck., 

XHAX, PO. MV Word, I xhikk xhere’s koxhiro eefx por the Ladies to do row box xo Improve their JnteUeL"' 




^ LADY-PHYSIC«ANS. 

Who is this Interesting Invalid? It is young Reginald de Braces, who has succeeded in Catcking a Bad Cold m ORDna 
THAT HE might SeND FOR THAT RISING PRACTITIONER, Dr. ARABELLA BOLUS I 
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Stout Fashionable Tarty, “What Guys they made of themselves in those days, Aunt!” 

Slim Old Ditto. ** Fashion, my Dear 1 I should not wonder but We shall be looked on as Perfect Frights in Future Times ! 1* 
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Old-fashioned Party (wtth old-fashioned prejudices). “ Ah I very Clever, I dare say. But I see it’s written by a Lady 
AND I WANT A BoOK THAT MY Daughters MAY READ. GiVE ME SOMETHING ELSE 1” 



















|B*raHE most remarkable events in English life in Mr, 
Punch's fourth decade were probably the popularisa- 
tion of the bicycle, the invention of lawn tennis, 
and the introduction of the telephone. The bicycle was 
steadily gaining ground throughout the ten years, but lawn 
tennis was not played until 1874, and that questionable boon, 
the telephone, appeared in 1878, although it was long, of 
course, before every other house had passed under its 
t3Tanny, as now, w’hen only those who have none or 
remember to leave the receiver off the rest know any peace 
of mind. As for lawn tennis, since 1874 it has reached its 
zenith and declined again. 

In 1871 we first find the adjective “ awful ” entering 
upon an existence which it has not yet quitted, in spite 
of many successful rivals ; in 1874 “ quite ” joined 
it as an indispensable part of smart speech ; in 1876 
the right people were expressing their thanks in the 
phrase, “ Ta, awfully ta,” while at the end of the period, in 
1880, utter ” and ** too too ” began their brief but hectic 
reign. 

In dress, crinolines had long gone, and the reaction 
w?as towards so tight a skirt that in 1876 sitting down was 
fbund to be as much an impossibility as running was in the 
hobble skirts of this and yester year. 

Trade was now becoming a sanctioned resort for impover- 
ished aristocrats, as it still is; and in 1877 a tendency to 
manliness in woman’s dress that has steadily increased was 
noticed again, as it had been noticed in the forties by the 
keen eye of Leech, and has been noticed since ; for all fads 
move in circles. 

And so we reach 1880, when that famous n^ovement began 
which gave Mr, Punch more opportunities for sustained 
ridicule than any other in his long life— the rise of the 
gesthetes, with their sunflowers and lilies, their languid 
enthusiasms and affected disdains. 
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, THE 5LANa OF THE DAY. 

A— awful Hot, ain’t it?” “Yes, awful!” (Pause.) 

A — awful Jolly Floor, ain’t it?” ‘‘ Yes, awful I” {Pause,) 
A — ^A — AWFUL Jolly Sad about the poor Duchess, ain't 
” *‘^Yes — quite too awful ” {And so forth.) 
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THE DOLLY VARDEN FAREWELL KISS. 

A Delightful Operation, but a Difficult One to ' Perform 
Successfully. 
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Mrs. Brown {whose Daughter has just been performing admirably on the Ptano-F orte). uoyour Daughters Play, Mrs. Jones 
Mrs. Jones {whose four Daughters have only been listening), “No.”, Mrs, Brown. “Sing?” Mrs. Jones. “ No.” 

Mrs. Brown. “ Pai.nt in 'Water-Colours.-'” Mrs, Jones, “ No.- We go in for Beauty!” 







REFINEMENTS OF MODERN SPEECH. 

Female Exquisite. '‘Quite a nice Ball at Mrs. 
Millefleurs’, wasn’t it?” 

Male Ditto. “ Y cry quite. Indeed, really most 

QUITE !” 


Old Servant. “ There now, Miss Annie, what do You call 
that?'^ 

Miss Annie. “What do I call what, Adams?” 

Old Servant. “Why, that Black Velvet Thing You’vi: got 
ON. I CALLS IT A Kicking-Strap V* 
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Distinguished Foreigner. “ Voulez-vous me faire l’hokneur de danser cette valsh avec moi, Meess Matilde?” 

Miss Maiilda (an accomplished Waltzer). “ Avec plaiseer, Monsieur. Quelle est voter forme — le ‘ Lurch de Liver- 
pool,^ LE ‘ Dip de Boston,^ ou le * Kick de Ratcliff e Highway?^ ** 

[We have feebly tried to represent the “ Ratcliffe Highway Kick,^' which at present is only danced in the very best 
society, and confers a great air of distinction on tlie performers.'] 



(Honoured Guest at big Country-house is invited hy affable Bugler to walk through the Cellars. 

Guest, Ah ! ha 1 So you've been laying in the fashion/ ble Drink, I see! The Doctors are all mad about ir.” 
Affable Butler, Yezzir — ^less hacid, they say, in good kALT Wiskey than in any form of Alco’ol. I’ve took to ir 
MVSELP, In fact, I MAY SAY I’VE QUITE GIVEN UP CHAMPAGNES, ClaREIS, BURGUNDIES, AND ’OCKS!” 
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“ Shall we — — sit down?” “ I should like to; but my Dressmaker says I mustn’t !” 



THE ARISTOCRACY TAKES TO TRADE. 

Lord Plantagenei (to fair Customer, who has just given an enormous order for Sugar, Soap, and PicJdes). ” Any other 
Article to-day, Madam?” 

Fair Customer, “ Er — well — a — I hear your Sister-in-Law, the Duchess of Pentonville, is going to give a , Garden 
Party at Fulham. Er — would it be asking too much if I were to beg of her Grace, through you, the favour of an 
Invitaiton for m\self and my two Daughters?” Lord Plantagenei. “ It sh.all be seen to, Madam!” 
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Old Gentleman {shocked beyond description) to Verger. “ Don’t you think those Youths had better be told to t.\ke 
THEIR Hats off?” Verger. “Take their ’Ats off! Bless you, Sir, those are the Dean*s young Ladies V’ 
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THE TELEPHONE. 

Place — Bedford Square. Time — 8 a.m. 

P tiler familms {waking up). “ What’s the matter Jemima?” 
Materfamilias. It’s dear Charley got a Dinner-Party at 
Colombo. The Slingsby Robinsons are there, and Charley’s 
jijsr proposed our Healths so nicely. Listen to the Cheers !” 
Paterfamilias, “Wait a Minute, and I’ll return Thanks!” 





At the Luncheon hour, Jellahy Postlethwaitc enters a Pastrycook's 
and calls for a glass of Water, into which he puis a frcshly-cut 
Lily, and loses himself in contemplation thereof. 

Waiter. “Shall I bring you anything else, Sir?” 

Jellahy Posilethwaite. “ Thanks, no ! I have all I require, 
AND shall soon HAVE DONE !” 
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The Scene depicted above is n 
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“IL PAUT SOUFFRIR POUR bTRE BELLE 1” 

not so Tragic as one might suppose. It merely represents that best of Husbands Tones 

CLPING THE lovely MrS. J. TO DIVEST HERSELF OF HER JERSEY. ' ’ 





HE aesthetes — with Du Maurier hot on their trail — 
Ict.ct were still strong in the opening years of Mr, Punch's 
fifth decade; but their doom had sounded, and they 
never recovered from the fashion of athletics for women 
which, though it has ceased to be a craze, has never lost 
popularity. In addition to their interest in feats of strength 
we find women, after refusing, in 1883, to fide on ’buses, 
refusing, in 1886, when garden seats came in, to ride any- 
where else. 

In 1883 we also have a foretaste of the Suffragette move, 
ment, which, however, was to wait for Mr. Punch's seventh 
decade to develop into the real crusade that all of us now 
know and many dread. 

The changes of dress, always faithfully reflected in Mr. 
Punch's pages, ranged from the tight jerseys of 1880 — i to 
the high sleeves of 1890 by way of the egregious bustle, which 
alone of all the extravagances of fashion has yet shown no 
tendency to revisit the scenes of its old horrible triumph. 
Large fans and parasols came in in 1882, and a renewed 
approximation to men’s dress was a by-product of the 
period- As for men, we find them giving up carrying latch- 
keys for fear of spoiling their figures. 

The foreign instrumental and hairy genius, the American 
siffleuse, prize fighters, cowboys, and the infant musical 
prodigy divided the attention of smart hostesses, while 
among the crazes of the idle rich (who have always been 
Mr. Punch's best material) we find slumming, banjo-playing, 
palmistry, pet dogs, and “ Pigs in Clover ” and kindred 
puzzles (to be revived in the next century in the form of a 
jigsaw). Falstaff’s remark on his countrymen (which Mr. 
Punch might have made his motto, had he needed one) 
— “ It was always yet the trick of our English nation, if 
they have a good thing, to make it too common is 
exemplified in the years between 1881 and 1890 as richly as 
in any of the periods. 

The last year of the decade saw Charles Keene’s final 
drawing in Punch, for which he had been working for forty 















THE SOCIAL POSITION OF THE ACTOR HAS IMPROVED OP LATE YEARS, BUT STILL LEAVES MUCH TO BE DESIRED. 

Walter Liesam (the Jcune Premier of the Parthenon). “ I ask you all, Ladies, has an Actor ever vft eefn made a 
Knioht of the Garter, or even had the refusal of a Peerage ! Never I" ^ 

Chorus of adoring Duchesses, Marchionesses, and Countesses. “Shame I" 
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THB OOLP STREAM. 


Flows along the Eastern Coast of Scotland during the Summer and Autumk.. 



A NEW RUNG IN THE SOCIAL LADDER. 


Todeson takes to ** Slumming,” and comes acrosS Lady Clara Robinson {nU Verb de* Vere)‘1N a Frightful Den near 
Bethnal Green. Oh joy I she actually invites him to Dine with Sir Peter and herself in Grosvenor Square I 
But, alas I instead op Rank and Fashion, it is only to meet an East End Curate and his Wife, devoted to the Poor ; 
—AND Miss Fullalove (the Matron of Lady Clara’s Home for Juvenile Thieves in Bermondsey), whom he has to lead 
IN TO Dinner, and who persists in mistaking him for one of those reclaimed -specimens of the Lower Middle Class 
Criminal” Her Ladyship is so fond of being kind to I [Todeson thinks that Slumming ** doesn't pay, after ails 
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LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST; OR, THE STALKING OF Q0R0IU5 MIDAS JUNIOR. 

Lady Matcham and her Diana patiently drive the Quarry into the discreet little Sage-qreej^ S^ATifii Boudoir, whence, 
AS th)^ fondly anticipate, there will be no escape. Unfortunately, who should be lying in wait for him there but 
Lady Catcham and her Constantia I 
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THE LAST NEW PAD. A REACTION FROM AESTHRTICS. 

The Professor, “ Now, Ladies. Straight from the Shoulder, please ! — ^and don't try to Scratch — 't'ain't 
<0 GOOD WITH the GlOVES ON I ” 

Af, le Professeur. ** Allons, Mademoiselle, — ^Vif la! Rompez— parade et riposte en quarte. Bon! Encorjr 
UNE FOis LA feinte de seconde. Hardi 1 Une, deusse, troissb 1 Fendez-vous bien, — ParfaitV^ 
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1787 * 


•'HERE'S A HOW-D'Y'-DOI" 

A Chapter on the Evoluhok op Deportment, 
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C DaNCE IN THE ThIRD ACT— RATHER ^OLp IN THIS WeATHER— BUT 

POOR. C^SSInP-S WEEPERS WiDOWS HOME, YOU KNOW I ArE YOU COMING TO SEE US, CaPTAIN DE BoOTS?^' 
Gallant Hussar. Haw P-Haw I I shoulO tliink so, Duchess— ra «]^er /- Wouldn't -miss * it for the World ’I Brinc^ 
THE WHOLE Regiment! Fetch ’em awfully, that Third Act will! Haw! Haw! Haw I” 
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STUDIES IN EVOLUTION. 


This is Nor an Example of the Struggle for Existence— it is merely “ the Valse,” as we have lately seen it dance» 

AT Suburban Subscription Balls, &c. 
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IMITATION THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 













REFRESHMENTS IN VOGUE. 

“Quinine or Antipyrine, my Lady?” 






TRUE FEMININE DELICACY OF FEELING. 

'Emily (who has called to take Lizzie to the great Murder Trial)* 

“What deep Black, dearest!” 

Lizzie, “ Yes. I thought it would be only decent, as tub 
POOR Wretch is sure to be found Guilty.” 

Emily, “ Ah ! I heard it was even betting which way thb 
Verdict would go, so I only put on Half Mourning I” 





H HE legacy of the nineties is still being enjoyed by 
us. The decade brought the cult of motoring, 
bridge and golf to full flower; and all these things 
delight us yet. 

At the beginning of this period the wordless play was 
delighting London ; at the end extravagantly ample hats worn 
at matindes were blotting out the stage, as periMically they 
have done since and will probably ever do. Tight skirts 
were still in fashion, to which huger sleeves than before were 
added, and in 1893 a happily futile effort to bring back 
the crinoline was made, leading Du Manner to an amusing 
inversion of one of Leech’s drawings in 1857, both of which 
are given in this number. In the same ye3.r Mr. Punch 
printed the first' drawing by one of his most delightful and 
gifted hands — poor Phil May* 

In 1894 Society’s romps of both sexes went mad over the 
Barn dance, and in 189S our playwrights had begim to 
empiov the drama as a vehicle for exhibiting problems 
social'ethics.-thus providing nuts for ® 

critics to crack— not always with good humour and rarely 

with any profit. 

In 1896, the motor-bus first began to shake our houses. 

and Herr Rontgen discovered his wonderful rays, ' 

was fn the same%ear. in the number for - a tha 

Du Maurier’s last drawing appeared and Mr. Punch 

most searching social satirist after Thackeray. 

In 1897 electric cabs came and went; Society discovered 

Battersea Park as a cycling course, and jockeys, imitating 

fhe Americans, began Sowin^Jear 

cHlI flre In the summer of the toiioviing 

Ae^introduction of the Continental custom of mixed bathing 
only laugh. 





IBSEN IN BRIXTON. 


MILITARY EDUCATION* 


Mfs ^ Marris , Yks, William, Tvk thoitght a df.al about it. General. ** What i*? thk main use of Cavalry in modern war 

AND I FIND I’m nothing BUT YOUR DoLL AND Dicky-Bird, AND SO FARE?” Mr. de Bndoon. Well, I SUPPOSE TO GIVE Tone 

I’m going 1” TO WHAT would otherwise be a mere Vulgar Brawl 1” 








T,ght-Sktrts a preposterous and extravagant Invention, and appear ax Mrs. Weaseu’s 
The Misses Roundabout ^ simple and Elegant Attire. {See page i6. 
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THE BARN DANCE. 

Old Lady (/rom Xht Country), “ Is your Aunt Jane here to-night, Matilda?” 

Matilda. ** Yes — ^therb ^he is — ^dancing the ‘ Pas de Quatre ’ with little Mr. Simpkins ! , ^ , 

Old Lady, ”Oh — so that's what they call ths ^ Pas de Quatre *1 I think that the ra5 du Tout w^ 

SUITABLE TO YOUR AUNT JaNEI** 


OULD EE UOKX 












THE PROBLEM PLAY* 

New Woman (with the hat). “Not My principle is simply this— It there’s a demand for these lats, it must br 
New (with the honnet). ' “ Precisely I Just as with the Bull-fichts in Spain I” [Scor**. 
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TABLEAUX VIVANTS AT A H0U5B PARTY. 




The. Duchess (just arrived, rather late). “ Lord Au-gus-tus ! I” 

suddenly from ** Green Room**), “It’s all right, Duchess. Don’t bb ‘huffy* I’m in tub 
Tableau, Art w^ns the Heart,’ don’tcherknow. Celebrated Picture. Chap painting a Vase How Lfnv 

How. -oo. Lady Gerty? Lire my oei up? Just oomo o«. Look sharp to your S^is, or yoX ^ I ^a. « r 
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Mrs, Snobson {who is doing o. Utile shimming for 
the first time, and wishes to appear affable, but is 
at a loss to know how to commence conversation), 
**TOWN VERY EMPTY ly 



Stout Lady, “ Excuse me, Lady Godolphix, but I should so 

LIKE TO MAKE SOME NOTES OF YOUR CHARMING COSTUME— MAY I?” 

Lady Godolphin, “ Pardon me, but really I’m afraid I 
haven’t the pleasure of ” 

Stout Lady, “Oh, I’m sure you won’t mind: I’m ‘ Gikui/ 
YOU know — ^l DO THE Fashion ARTICLE FOR Classy BitsP^ • 



THE MARCH OP SCIENCE. 

INTBRESTIHG RESULT ATTAINED, WITH AlD 

»I A First-floor Lodger when Photographing his Sitting 
ROOM Door. 



THE BATHING QUESTION. 

Master Tommy is emphatically of the opinion 
THAT THE SeXES OUGHT not TO BATHE TOGETHER. 
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Si^NW jme I WANT TO*^" “®- Madam, but ait Seat has cost he Teh 

>■». IHH,. M, Ha, ha. c„ „ 














1901 — IQIO. 

ND so we are come to the last decade of the seven, 
when Mr. Punch and the world began the New 
Century. If the ten years had to be described 
swiftly they might be called, for England as a whole, the 
era of universal golf, of bridge and motoring, of suffra- 
gettes and flying. Golf, of course, had long been a 
fashion, but it was only now that not to play it put one 
outside the pale. 

The period produced no inventions to benefit the world 
on the scale of the telephone, the bicycle and the camera; 
and giants were few in the land. London, however, owes 
to the ingenuity of these years her many tubes and 'more 
taxis. 

The dawn of 1901 found England pulsating with ping- 
pong; while 1910 closed amid chatter as to the merits and 
demerits of the harem skirt. In 1901 the devastating rule 
of the imported nouveau art was powerful; in 1910 life-long 
intimacies were being shattered over the claims of Gauguin 
and Matisse to be considered masters. 

Japan, the conquering, gave us Jiu-Jitsu in the early years 
of the century, and about the same time “ rotten and 
** ripping ** became daily flowers of speech. Throughout 
the decade attempts by swimmers on the Channel were 
being made, but no one could equal Captain Webb’s feat of 

1875- 

The crowded tubes led to the precarious necessity of strap- 
hanging, and by '1907 (as foreseen by Mr. Punch in the 
forties) the taxi was with us and the knell of the cab-horse 
had sounded, although a few hansoms and growlers still 
struggle on. 

Ping-pong’s fierce short vogue in the beginning of the 
decade was hardly shorter or fiercer than that of diabolo in 
the middle, when there also set in that admirable fashion for 
pageants which fostered so much local patriotism and taught 
so much history. 

■ And so Mr. Punch enters his eighth decade on July 7.7, 
1911, and what that will bring forth, who knows? We can 
but w^ait and see. 
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Johnnie (to waiter), “ Aw — you’re the boss — head 
WAITER, EH?” Waiter, “ Yessir.” 

Johnnie, “ Ah^ well, just — ah — send up to your 
orchestra chaps, aptd tell ’em I really can’t eat my 
DINNER to that tune.” 
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A QUESTION OF TASTE* 

Lw (to Emily). Mind yer, it's all roioht so fur as it 
goes. All I sez is, it wants a fewer or two, or a bit o’ 

PLUSH SO.MEWHARES, TO GIVE IT WHAT I CALL stoylc I” 
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M^cited Young Lady, Father, directly this set is over get thtkoduced to the mTLE man by the fire-place and makp 

HIM COME TO OUR PARTY ON TUESDAY. ”, ’ 

Other . “ Certainly, my dear, if you wish it. But — er — ^he’s rather a scrubby little person, isn’t he?” 

Father, do you know who he rs? They tell me he’s The Amateur Ping-Pong Champion of Peckham ! I 
ON T SUPPOSE HE LL PLAY ; BUT, IF YOU CAN GET HIM JUST TO LOOH IN, THAT WILL- BE something 
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Wench , “ Do you paj much? I was wokdering if Ttou D help 

us AT PiPLEY LATER ON/' 

Varlet , “ My dear lady, I’m absolutely booked up for thb 
SEASON. Let’s see, I’m Oliver Cromwell at Land’s End on 
Friday ; Thus Oates in the Isle of Man on the ioth ; and then 
Ethelieed the Unr^dy in Shetland. - Sorry, No go.” 
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THE CARAVAN CRAZE. 

Scene in a lonel\ part of the Highlands. 



the channel swimming craze, opening day of the new WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACTe 








SOCIETIES WE ADMRE BUT DO NOT BELONG TO. 

The Association for the Revival of Classical Oanciko^ 
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GEMS OF LANGUAGE. 

Ethel. “ Well, Gran, we’ve had a topping game. The other side were bally rotten at the start, but 

THEY BUCKED UP NO END, AND WE HAD A BIT OF A JOB TO LAY ’EM OUT.” 

Di. “ Oh, I don’t KNOW. I thought they were the most riFfLING crew of FOOTLERS I’d ever STRUCK. We 
WERE SIMPLY ALL OVER ’eM, AND HAD ’EM IN THE CART IN NO TIME.” 
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BANG WENT TUPPENCE. 

Frugal North Briton (his first experience of a taxi). “Here, Man. stop! I hae a weak heart 

I CANNA STAND THAT HANG’T WEE MACHINE O’ YOURS MARKIN’ UP THAE TUPPENCES.” 
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THE METCHNIKOFF MOVEMENT. 


Grand-Uncle (to Nephew who has dutifully come to enquire after his health). “Delighted to see you ky boy Never 
fELT better in my LIFE. You’vE JUST COME AT THE RIGHT MOMENT. We’RE HAVING A SoUR MiLKERS’ AT HOME.” 
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To Mr. PUNCH 

On His Three«Score=and=Tenth Birthday 

July 17, 1911. 


As high Athene, helmed and speared, 
From Zeus’s cranium sprang to birth, 

So on a sudden you appeared, 

A finished masterpiece of mirth; 
Prodigious from your infant stages, 

IMature in wisdom as in art, 

At once you joined the roll of sagei, 

A child in nothing but your heart. 

You held a mirror up to life 

In whose reflection, clear and clean, 

The world and (what was more) his wife 
^ Might see themselves as they were seen; 
Gently you mocked the vogues and crazes 
By which the freaks of Fashion swore, 
And showed her newest-fangled phases 
Foolish as any gone before. 

And not alone the instant hour 
You captured ere its spell was fled; 

You had the seer’s peculiar dower, 

The gift of seeing on ahead; 

Through virgin woods untouched of axes 
You gazed as o’er an open plain: 

You saw that men would ride in taxis 
And voyage through the vast inane. 


And, lest the moment’s passing show 
Make us forget how Folly’s game 
Moves with the wheeling cycle’s flow 
And, changing still, is still the same, 
We sample here your tomes that slumber 
In light repose upon the shelf. 

And in his special Birthday number, 

Like history, Punch repeats himself, 

And we, whom love and honour bind 
To keep the old traditions bright, 
Mediums of your informing mind, 

Fain to interpret you aright — 

This resume of modes and manners 
Our hands have ordered, Mr, P,^ 

And set it up, a siring of banners, 

To mark your Radium Jubilee 1 

For now your years, three-score-and-ten, 
Fulfil (to take the Psalmist’s view) 

The span assigned to common men, 
Though no such limits you; 

So may you fare through countless ages 
As one on whom the stars have smiled. 
Still carrying high your head, a sage’s, 
Your heart, the heart of just a child. 

O. S. 




PUNCH, OE THE LONDON CHAEIYAEL 


rMARix/APlA needs of the heathen/’ The 

^ OnAmvAKiA- donors ought certainly to have attached 

Beuter informs us that part of the trousers to the buttons, 
expedition which was got ready by 


the Persian Government to oppose the 
ex- Shah consisted of “ 500 reformed 


“ Milk Shoetagb. 
Besult of the Dey Weather.’* 


The poet continues : — 

“And I remember like yesterday 
The earliest Cockney wlio came my y'ay, 
When he pushed through the forest that 
lined the Strand . . . 

So the forest of Aldwvch is evidently 


cavalry.” Men, we take it, who no We don’t like the sound of this. It is older than we had imagined. 


longer swear like troopers. 

❖ ^ 'fi 

The L.C.G. statistics for 1909-10 
show that the Council’s cars carried 


not pleasant to think that, the more ' 

water there is, the more milk. “ William Archer 

^ Run Down by a Warship,” 

>;c ' 

During the heat snap the follow- reports The Daily Chronicle, It was^ 


211, 046, 384 penny fares, andll2, 803, 105 1 ing petulant notice appeared in The it seems, an x\merican warship, 


halfpenny fares. We pre- p — 

sume that now that it has \ 

been demonstrated that the Hill i f 

penny fares are more popular [ 1 Hi | | Lr--^ 

than the halfpenny ones, the 
latter will be abolished. ^ j ^ 

Fanny s First Play has M 1752 1^ Jgll. 

now passed its 100th per- I ‘ JllLL. 1'^ 

formance. Not a bad record H v Yc uttp t SHo yJ 

for a first attempt. lf|^ i!f 

Unemployed actors and ^ ^ w! 

actresses will be glad to hear yji .iU n | IW'''" n 

that relief works on a vast - ||» — L 

scale are in preparation. In ‘> 1 - — — 

Professor Reinhardt’s dra- - \ / f j 

matic spectacle at Olympia x y 7 / J ^ ^ 

work will be found for no fewer ^ox; should any little thing you want in that pet 

than 2,000 persons, while old curiosity shop op yours, buy it now. 

Mr. Martin Harvey will 
have a stage crowd of 500 

in his production of (Edipus"^ A 

^ mi 

A large rattle- snake was re- S ^ V 

ported to have escaped, the 11^ jSfj . ^ 

other day, from Bostock’s ^ 05?^^ — : 5 i liTrmTnU^ 

Jungle, a reward of £25 being . || iUlLlIlll 111! 

offered to any person return- 1 \ 0 

ing it alive, and there was 14^ P Hi f™ 11! 1 Ik ^ 

scarcelyoneof us whodidnot ^ ^ t (11^ ^ 

make a careful search in his 3 1 ^l||r || || |g 3 ^ 

salad before eating the same. 1^'* 11 ll lo 3I»A\ \ 



presumably Mr. Archer had 
been criticising adversely an 
American play. 

At the duel between 
M. Henry Bernstein and 
AI. Gustave Teey neither 
combatant was hit, but one 
of the photographers had a 
narrow escape from being 
shot. It is thought that as 
a result of this the Press 
may give the cold shoulder 
to duels, which will then die 
a natural death. 

* 

5le 

Two advertisements from 
The Morning Post of the 
14th inst. : — 

“ Small Fox Terrier lost in Camp- 

den Hill Anyone returning 

same to Moray Lodge, Campden 
HiU, will be rewarded.” 

“White Kitten lost in vicinity 

of Campden Hill Anyone 

retm’nj'sg same to Moray Lodge, 
Campden Hill, will be rewarded.’’ 

Surely this points to an 
elopement ? 

Some surprise is being ex- 
pressed by ill-informed per- 
sons because the Universal 
Races Congress is not being 
held in the Stadium at Shep- 
herd’s Bush. 

Says The Evening Times, 
describing a certain cricket 
match : — “ Strudwick and 


Some paper; have no luck Tl 

In a paragraph of twelve lines y >/ / Hi The Evening T^mes, 

concerning Captain Adrian 1 describing a certain cricket 

•Tones’s statuarv for the arch match : — “ Strudwick and 

JONES B Btatuaxyiui uno d^iuu NTeIGHBOURHOODS change so fViA Iflcif. man Rtrncy- 

at the top of Constitution quickly nowadays. H i ^ 

Hill, The Evening Times — 1 gled whole-heartedly for runs, 

referred to it once as “The Quadragi,” 1 British WeeMy : — “ Contributors are and most certainly pleased the crowd 
once as “ The Quadrag,” and only once particularly requested not to send more than aU the other spectators put 
as “ The Quadriga.” verses. They are not wanted in any together.” We ourselves always re- 

circumstances, and cannot be printed, gard the batting of spectators with 


“ There is,” says a contemporary, acknowledged, or returned.” 
“a mysterious absence of common ^ 

house-flies from London this summer.” Says the River "‘ Thames 
The refined house-flies are having it Kipling’s History Book: — 


all their own way. 

* !fe 
sis 

“ Several anonymous contributions 
of buttons have been received,” states 


“I remember the bat- winged lizard-birds, 

The Age of Ice and the mammoth herds, 
And the giant tigers that stalked them down 
Through Regent’s Park into" Camden To\^ n.” 


indifference. 


“On the first evening the hostess generally 
accompanies the ladies to their rooms to see ii 
they have everything they require ; if not, 
good-nights are said when they liave reached 
the head of the staii'case.” — Queen. 

Hostess, “ Have you everything yoi 


the Parish Magazine of St. Paul’s | It is good to think that nowadays the require?” 

Church, Yarmouth, “and we are stilL tigers, though stiU in Regent’s Park, Guest. “No.” 

wondering how to use these gifts as, ' are so weU looked after that Camden Hostess (at head of staircase), “ Thei 

from obvious reasons, they are unsuited Town can sleep comfortably at nights, good-night, dear,” 
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A RUN ON THE EUBANK. 

[From the Post-bag of the Chief Ministerial AYhip.] 

Beae Master of Elibank, — N obody v^ho calls himself 
a Eadical and a gentleman would for one moment think 
\ of pressing his own claim to a place among the 500 ; and 
! naturally I have no desire for any reward but that of 
I a good conscience. It is permissible, however, to call 
) your attention to the overwhelming claims of Eobert 
. feilton, who fought so strenuously, though without suc- 
^ cess, for the good cause in Birchester, East. My own 
1 hard-fought contest in a neighbouring division gave me 
the opportunity of observing his loyalty, his disinterested- 
ness and his considerable wealth. He has, of course, no 
idea that I am writing to you on his behalf. 

Yours faithfully, Joseph Bulper. 

Dear Master of Elibank, — I hope I am too true a 
Liberal to be suspected of any desire to advance my own 
claim to a place among the 500. But I have it on my heart 
to call your attention to the exceptional merits of Joseph 
Bulper, who fought so well, though without good fortune, to 
capture the Tory stronghold in Birchester, West. My own 
similar contest in a neighbouring constituency afforded me 
a chance of recognising his high character and generous 
temperament. Loyal, disinterested, and extremely affluent, 
he is the very type that you need for the purification 
of the House of Peers. I may add that I am writing 
without his knowledge. 

Yours faithfully, Eobert Bilton. 

Dear Master of Elibank, — Though at one time it 
seemed almost too absurdly good to be true, it looks, after 
all, as if your list of prospective Peers, among -wfflom I 
have the honour of being included, may not have been 
made in vain. Most of the Unionist organs are placing 
magnificently into our hands. But I confess that I had a 
moment’s disquietude on being shown by a Tory friend a 
letter that he had received from another Tory. It is so 
exceptionally intelligent that I quote it to you: — 

“ If the Peers,” it says, “ take the advice of the more 
hysterical Tory prints, they wdll be falling straight into 
the trap which the Eadicals have laid for them, just as 
they fell when they threw out the Budget. ‘No surren- 
der 1 Be true to yourselves ! Noblesse oblige ! ’ — you know 
the silly jargon. They are inciting the Peers to bnng 
permanent dishonour and ridicule on their Order, just for 
the sake of enjoying- the credit of a little cheap courage. 
The House of Lords would never recover from the 
contempt into which it would be brought by this influx 
of 500 climbers from^ heaven knows where. And what 
wiU become of the reforms faintly adumbrated in the 
Preamble ? Why should a Liberal Government trouble 
about the reconstruction of a House in which they would 
then have a majority? The Tories didn’t when they had 
the chance. 

“I am sick of all this slush about fighting in the last 
ditch. _ If you know that you have to bow to the inevitable, 
what is there so heroic about a last ditch? Why not 
do your bowing with a good grace in the last ditch but 
one? 

“ So far the Peers have been scrupulously reasonable in 
their amendments, and history will so judge them? - But I 
give nothing for their position in history or^anvwhere else 
if, for the sake of a tawdry exhibition of what is known as 
British grit, but would actually be nothing better than a 
childishly impotent act of bravado, they brought eternal 
ridicule on their House and Order.” 

This letter, as I say, gave me a moment’s disquietude, 
but 1 tell myself that it is only a rare case of wisdom 


crying out among a multitude of fools. You will, I am 
sure, do your best to encourage the noisy jingoism of the 
Tory Press. 

Yours, in the sanguine hope that the Peers will once 
more fall into our trap, Theophilus Goldberg. 

Dear Master of Elibank, — It has been pointed out in 
the Tory Press that the list of new Peers to be created for 
the express purpose of passing the Parliament Bill through 
an unrefoij^med Second Chamber will be greeted throughout 
the country with a howl of derision. I am prepared to 
face that music. The spirit of patriotism wliich animates 
me can perhaps best be expressed in the form of poetry; 
and I have pleasure in appending the following lines : — 

There was a time when Liberal seers 
Clamoured aloud for this agendum — 

To take the hopeless House of Peers 
And (as they put it) end or mend 'em ; 

Our stalwarts took a solemn oath 
• Thus to conclude a tedious matter, 

To excavate the cankerous growth 

And cure or kill — for choice, the latter. 

But now we know a better way, 

A milder, more polite solution ; 

“Let us beware, dear friends,” we say, 

“ Of -tampering with the Constitution ; 

The thing is really sound enough ; 

All this hereditary rot 11 
Be stopped if we but pour new stuff 
Into the ancient vintage bottle.” 

There may be risks we can’t escape ; 

Wines from the backwood, old and crusted, 

May ill combine with last year’s grape, 

The bottles may be rudely busted ; 

Yet count on me for this high end ; 

An altruist, devout and hearty. 

My very blood, a fruity blend, 

I ’d sacrifice to serve my Party. 

It is not for me to say whether there are signs of humour 
in the above ; but, if you trace any, I trust that it will not 
be a bar to my inclusion in a list which must have caused 
you much merriment in the making. ■ 

Yours very truly, Graham Geimshaw. 

Dear Sir,— I thank you for your letter of even date in 
which you acknowledge my offer of £5,000 for a peerage. 
I note your suggestion that some guarantee should be given 
of my intention to vote straight on the Parliament Bill and' 
so fulfil the purpose of my creation. I shall be happy to 
deposit with you certificates of stock to the value of £2,500 
as security for my good faith. 

Yours obediently, Madingley Grillson. 

Dear Sir, — You have no doubt taken measures to secure 
that your new Peers shall vote straight on the Parliament 
Bill. But have you taken similar measures with regard to 
the Home Eule Bill, which is the real object of the present 
Constitutional changes ? Have you ever sounded your 
prospective creations on this subject? Have you sub- 
mitted your list for the approval of Mr, John Eedmond? 
If not, there will be trouble. I write without any ulterior 
motive, being solely concerned that your list should be as 
perfect as possible (humanly speaking). 

Yours faithfully, Ebenezer Hobbs. 
^y constituency, which by the way has always 
returned a Liberal by an overwhelming majority, my owm 
soundness on Home Eule is a matter of universal remark. 

Mr. Joshua J abbercrombie presents compliments to the 
Master of Elibank, and must say that in the present 
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congested state of the Coronet Market, lie regards £5,000 
as too high a figure for the Party Funds to demand as the 
charge for a Peerage. He proposes to await the promised 
slump in prices. Meanwhile he ventures to ask for in- 
formation on one point. Are no Titles going to he given 
gratis for pure merit ? 

Dear Mueeay, — As you know, I have not the faintest 
wish to become a peer. These new titles only impress the 
vulgar, cost you a lot of money at hotels, and make you 
the object of ridicule among your friends. But my wifo 
the dearest of snobs, has worked so hard to make a n3blc- 
man of me that I cannot bear to have her disappointed. 1 
appeal therefore to your well-known gallantry. 

Yours sincerely, Bertram Peter-Jones. 

[ITote. In view of a recent legal decision it is perhaps well to say 
that none of the above names, except that of the Master or ElibaisK, 
is taken from life.] 

THE SWEETS THAT CLOYED. 

Love, so the experts have agreed, is blind ; 

If that indeed be so, alas ! for me 

Who have been forced by Fate, the cruel-kind, 

? Reluctantly to see. 

My hopeful heart, through some myopic days, 

Ere that stern oculist had made me whole, 

Deemed it had found, while sunning in your praise^ 

In you a sister- soul. 

Then voicing you my verse, 0 Dorothea, 

My proud heart harboured not the faintest doubt, 

Nor ever dreamed you had no least idea 
What it was all about. ^ 


And all seemed well until relentless Fate 

Constrained our footsteps to the R.A. show, 

To rush and chatter at the usual rate 
Through row on \Y3ary row. 

You “ loved all Art,” and eagerly om])ai-kecl 
Upon your task with conscientious bliss, 

Pencilled and catalogued, and duly marked 
“ Things Auntie mustn’t miss.” 

While I whose pen had won your cherished praise, 

Full sweet, though somewhat n3bulous perhaps, 
Hung on your lips : whom would you grant the bays 
Amongst these painter chaps ? 

And thus you spake : — “ Oh, tJiat *s sweet, isn’t it ? ** 

There' ^ a sweet thing ! ” And still you would repeat — 
"Look, this is rather, rather a sweet bit ; 

And that one, that ’s just sweet ! ” 

And so with scores — pathetic, tragic, droll; 

I did my loyal best to deem you right, 

But that fond notion of a sister- soul 
Somehow, alas 1 took fidght. 

And now, though still you pour the once-loved meed 
To cheer my Muse, in the old generous streams, 

I feel as one whom Fate condemns to feed 
Solely on chocolate -creams. 

"Males for St. Kilda.” — Aberdeen JSvemng GazeUen 
" There ’s a man ^wanted there ! ” 


"The moralist may prouder whether Lord Rosebery might not have 
proved a more stable politician if he had not o-smed Derby Avinners.” 

Tnc Stai\ 

Is " stable ” quite the mot juste? 
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THE HOUSE WARMING. 

III. — Unexpected Guests. 

Sometimes I do a little work in the 
morning. Doctors are agreed now that 
an occasional spell of work in the 
mornings doesn’t do me any harm. 
My announcement at breakfast that 
this was one of the mornings was 
greeted with a surprised enthusiasm 
which was most flattering. Archie 
offered me his owm room where he 
does his thinking ; Simpson offered me 
a nib; and Dahlia promised me a quiet 
time till lunch. I thanked them all 
and settled down to wmrk. 

But Dahlia didn't keep her promise. 
My first hour was peaceful, but after 
thLt I had enquiries by every post. 
Blair looked in to know where Myra 
was; Archie asked if I’d seen Dahlia 
anywhere; and when finally Thomas's 
head appeared in the doorway 1 
decided that I had had enough of it. 

“Oh, I say,” began Thomas, “will 
you come and — but I suppose you’re 
busy.” 

“Not too busy,” I said, “ to spare a 
word or two for an old fn end,” and I 
picked up the dictionary to throw at 
him. But he was gone before I could 
take aiin. 

“ This is the end,” I said to myself, 
and after five minutes more decided to 
give up work and seek refreshment and 
congenial conversation. To my surprise 
I found neither: Every room seemed to 
be empty, the tennis lawn was deserl'ed, 
and Archie’s cricket-bag and Simpson’s 
golf-clubs rested peacefully in the hall. 
Something was going on. I went back 
to my work and decided to have the 
secret out at lunch. 

“Now then,” I said, w’hen that 
blessed hour arrived, “ tell me about it. 
You’ve deserted me all morning, but 
I ’m not going to be left out.” 

“It’s your fault for shutting your- 
self up.” 

, “ Duty,” I said, slapping my chest — 
“ duty,” and I knocked my glass over 
with an elbow. “ Oh, Dahlia, I ’m 
horribly sorry. May I go and stand 
in the corner ? ” 

“ Let ’s talk very fast and pretend we 
didn’t notice it,” said Myra, helping 
me to mop. “ Go on, Archie.” 

“ Weil, it ’s like this,” said Archie. 
“A little while ago the Vicar called 
here.” 

“I don’t see that that’s any reason 
for keeping me in the background. I 
have met cleigymen before and I know 
what to say to them.” 

“When I say a little while ago T 
mean about three w^eeks. We’d have 
1 asked, you down for the night if we’d 
i known you were so keen on clergymen. 
1 Well, as the result of that unfortunate 

v^isit, the school treat takes place here ^ 
:his afternoon, and lorblessme if I 
ladn’t forgotten all about it till this 

morning.” ,, 

“You’ll have to help, please, said 

Dahlia. 

‘ Only don’t spill anything,” said 
Thomas. 

They have a poor sense of humour 
in the Admiralty. 

I took a baby in each hand and 
wandered oft to look for bees. Their 
idea, not mine. 

“ The best bees are round here,” I 
said, and I led them along to the front 
of the house. On the lawn was Myra, 
surrounded by about eight babies. 

“Two more for your collection,” I 
announced. “ Very fine specimens. 
The word with them is bees.” 

“x\ren’t they darlings? Sit down, 
babies, 4 ind the pretty gentleman will 
tell us all a story.” 

“ Meaning me ? ” I asked in surprise. 
Myra looked beseechingly at me as she 
arranged the children all round her. I 
sat down near them and tried to think. 

Once upon a time,” I said, “ th^re 
was a — a — there was a — was a — a bee.” 

Myra nodded approvingly. ^ Siio 
seemed to like the story so far. I didn’t. 
The great dearth of adventures that 
could happen to a bee was revealed to 
me in a flash. I saw that I had been 
hasty. 

“ At least,” I went on, “ he thought 
he was a bee, but as he grew up his 
friends felt that he was not really a bee 
at all, but a dear little rabbit. His fur 
was too long for a bee.” 

Myra shook her head at me and 
frowned. My story was getting too 
subtle for the infant mind. I deter- 
mined to straighten it out finally. 

“ However,” I added, “ the old name 
stuck to him, and they all called him a 
bee. Now then I can get on. Where 
was I ? ” 

But at this moment my story was 
interrupted. 

“Gome here,” shouted Archie from 
the distance. “ You ’re wanted.” 

“I’m sorry,” I said, getting up 
quickly. “ Will you finish the story 
for me? You’d better leave out the 
part wbere he stings the Shah of 
Persia. That’s too exciting. Good- 
bye.” Anil hurried after Archie. 

“ Help Simpson with some of these 
races,” said Archie. “ He ’s getting 
himself into the dickens of a mess.” 

Simpson had started two races 
simultaneously : hence the trouble, 
In one of them the bigger boys hac 
to race to a sack containing theii 
. boots, rescue their own pair, put then; 

on, and race back to the starting-point 
! Good. In the other the smaller boys 

3 ach armed with a paper containing a 
Droblem in arithmetic, had to run to 
iheir sisters, ait for the problem to be 
solved, and then run back with the 
answer. Excellent. Simpson at his most 
inventive. Unfortunately, when the 
bootless boys arrived at the turning 
post, they found nothing but a small 
problem in arithmetic awaiting them, 
whih on the adjoining stretch of grass 
young mathematicians w'ere trying, 
with the help of their sisters, to get 
into two pairs of boots at once. 

“ Hallo, there you are,” said Simpson. 
“Do help me; I shall be mobbed in 
a moment. It’s the mothers. They 
think the whole thing is a scheme for 
stealing their chil.'ren’s boots. Can’t 
you start a race for them ? ” 

“You never ought to go about with- 
out somebody. W^here ’s Thomas ? ” 

“ He’s playing rounders. He scored 
a rounder by himself just now from an 
overthrow. But we shall hear about 
it at dinner. Look here, there ’s a game 
called ‘ Twos and Threes.’ Couldn’t you 
start the mothers at that ? You stand 
in twos, and whenever anyone stands in 
front of the two then the person behind 
the two runs away,” 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

“ What do you mean? ” said Simpson. 

“ It sounds too exciting like that. I 
can’t believe it.” 

“ Go on, there ’s a good chap. They 11 
know how to play all right.” 

“ Oh, very w^ell. Shall I ask them to 
take their boots off first or not ? ” 

Twos and Threes w^as a great 
success. 

I found that I had quite a flair for 
the game. I seemed to take to it 
naturally. 

By the time our match was finished 
Simpson’s little foot-wear trouble was 
over and he was organising a grand 
three-legged race. 

“I think they are all enjoying it,” 
said Dahha, 

“ They love it,” I said; “ Thomas is 
perfectly happy making rounders.” 

“ButI meant the children. Don’t 
you think they love it too ? The babies 
seem so happy with Myra.” 

“ They’re sweet,” I agreed. “It was 
i as much as I could do to tear myself 
: away from them.” 

“ 1 hope they all had enough to eat 
at tea.” 

> “Allowing for a liLtle natural shy- 
[ ness I think they did well. And I 
didn’t spill anything. Altogether it 

1 has been rather a success.” 

Dahlia stood looking down at the 
[ children, young and old, playing in the 
? field beneath her, and gave a sigh of 
i happiness. 

“ Now,” she said, “ I feel the house 
, is warm.” A. A. M. 
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BEFOBE THEIE TIME. 

The discovery by a modern oculist 
that the life-long eye trouble of Mr. 
Pepys not only could have easily been 
put right by proper glasses but was the 
cause of serious obliquity of observa- 
tion has already given historians 
profoundly to ‘think. Pepys’s myopia 
made him inaccurate all through. 

■ In other words, it was not Ohaeles II. 
,and his Court that were wrong, but 
the diarist. ‘His inability to see straight 
has brought lasting infamy on one of 
the purest periods of English history. 
Nell Gwynne was really a devout 
Orange woman, all her sympathies being 
in Holland. Louise de Kerouaille 
was a rdigeuse of unusual attainments. 
Charles himself, although no doubt 
fond of female society, sought it 
entirely for moral and intellectual 
stimulus. Pepys, however, having 
come upon the scene too early to be! 
fitted with such spectacles as are now; 
within the reach of every German 
clerk, saw wrong, and wrote wrong, 
and the gravest injustice has resulted. 

Hard on this staggering revelation 
comes another, even more remarkable. 
Henry YIII.’s idiosyncrasies, it has 
been ascertained, were due not to any 
depravity or self-will of his own 
encouragement, but wholly to sup- 
pressed chilblains, which, had they 
been' taken in time by modern medical 
skill, would have quickly succumbed 
ta treatment. Henry VIII.’s musical 


accomplishments are well known and 
have been illustrated at his lectures by 
Sir Frederick Bridge. That dis- 
tinguished antiquary has, it is rumoured, 
made this discovery, which will revolu- 
tionise the view, hitherto taken by 
most historians, of the character of 
that much-canvassed monarch . From a 
fragment of a diary kept by the King 
when a boy of fifteen,andnQw deciphered 
fcr the first time, it appears that his 
lessons on the spinet were a source of 
great discomfort to him during the 
winter months owing to the severe 
chilblains from which he suffered. 
Further discoveries point to the fact 
that, owing to the drastic treatment 
then in vogue, the chilblains were 
driven into his system, and in this 
suppressed or cryptic form continued 
to torment him at intervals throughout 
his life, the accesses of the complaint 
exactly coinciding with those harsh 
and homicidal acts for which he has 
been so generally condemned. In fact, 
adapting the much-quoted couplet of 
Mr. Kipling, we may say : — 

‘‘Never the stings of chilblains in his finger 
joints awake, 

But a wife is beheaded by Harry or a prisoner 
sent to the stake.” 

Had only the resources of modern 
medicine been available Kjng Henry 
YIII., so the eminent musical antiquary 
persuasively argues, would not only have 
dispensed with repeated divorces, but 
would probably have been the first 
royal Mormon and hexagamist, and a 


very charming one to boot, affable and 
considerate to all manner of folk. 

Again, the American savant, Dr. . 
Cyrus Earwaker, fired by the Pepys 
revelations, has been making a study 
of Suetonius, and has discovered that 
that biographer, hitherto so respected, 
was suffering all his life, unknown to the 
rudimentary medical profession then 
available for Roman disorders, from 
chronic dyspepsia, which had the effect, 
unobserved in that dark age, but now 
known to be a common accompani- 
ment, of so distorting his brain that 
no verity could emerge from it. The 
far-reaching consequences of such a 
malady will at once spring to the 
mind. It is, for example, chiefly upon 
the testimony of Suetonius that the 
world has based its low opinion of 
Nero. But, since Suetonius was 
doomed by his weakness to a life 
which may be described as one long 
terminological inexactitude, it follows 
that everything that he says about 
Nero is wrong. Nero, for instance 
(to take but one case), so far from 
fiddling while Rome burned,, was so 
much of a virtuoso that he burned 
with impatience and irritation when- 
ever Rome fiddled. Had Suetonius, 
Dr. Earwaker now teUs us, merely taken 
a dose of Rugen salts every other morn- 
ing, his dyspepsia would have vanished 
and his writings be authentic. But 
Rugen salts were then unknown ; Dr. ! 
Earwaker was unknown ; and the world 
has been misled. 
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THE TEIALS OF A WOMAN 
OF GENIUS. 

III. 

Friday . — Amongst my letters this 
morning was one which I confess gave 
me a thrill of satisfaction. It ran 
thus : — 

Dear Madam, — As a profound ad- 
mirer of your poems, I should regard 
it as a sacred privilege to be allowed to 
make your acquaintance during my 
stay in the old country. Should you 
be visiting London during the next 
fortnight, I should be inexpressibly 
proud to call upon you then ; otherwise 
I venture to suggest that I should run 
down by train to pay my respects to 
the most inspired British poetess. 

Yours reverently, 

Miriam Stooker, 

President of the Semiramis Club, 
Chicago. 

The letter was dated from an address 
in Jermyn Street and written in a 
picturesque handwriting. I have had 
many appreciative notices of my poems 
in the Press ; but until to-day no one 
has crossed the Atlantic to see me. 
It was therefore with a certain amount 
of pride that I read the letter to Peter. 
To my amazement he abstained from 
any jocular or disparaging remarks, and 
simply said, “You can’t let Miriam 
come all the way from London for an 
afternoon call. You must ask her to 
stop the night ; then I can take a day 
off and give her a game of golf at 
Huntercombe.” This was quite nice 
of Peter, but I couldn’t help asking: 
“How can you possibly tell whether 
she can play golf, or would care to 
play with you?”v *'Play golf? I 

should just think ” Here Peter 

broke off unaccountably and then went 
on, “ A girl with a name like that is 
sure to be able to hit a saucy bang 
from the tee. Anyhow, you send her 
a wire at once and say I ’m dying to 
meet her : ‘ The thought of you, dear 
Miriam, excites me to delirium.’ ” So 
I wrote -the telegram. Peter went off 
in high spirits, and I settled down to a 
studious morning, exhilarated by the 
anticipation of Miss Stooker’s visit. 

This was my morning for musical 
composition. Until lately I had 
thought of taking lessons in the tech- 
nique of composition, but Wagner’s 
example, as recorded in his Auto- 
biography, has proved them to be un- 
necessary. Teaching, text-books and 
exercises fiUed him with repulsion and 
disgust. For him “ music was a 
spirit ’* : for me, too, it shall be the 
same. My plan is very simple. I im- 
provise at the pianoforte ; the phono- 
graph takes down my inspirations; 


Miss Peveril subsequently reduces 
them to musical notation, and - the 
composition is then sent to Mr.' Basil 
Urquhart, Mus.Bac., to.-revise the MS. 
and prepare it for the printer. Just 
now I am engaged on six Miniatures 
entitled “ Ecstasy,” “ Exaltation,” 

“ Equanimity, “ Eesignation,” “ De- 
jection,” and “ Despair.” Mr. Urquhart 
tells me he thinks that M. Pommeloff 
would play them at one of' his recitals 
if I paid him a hundred guineas ; but 
Peter will not hear of it. As he put it, 

“ I am still an agile old antelope, but 
I can’t spring to that.” - 

Just before lunch received a telegram- 
from Miss Stooker : “ Charmed to come 
to-morrow.” In the afternoon prac- 
tised cosmic gymnastics, ethical deep 
breathing, and gave Lilith her first 
lesson in esoteric arithmetic. On his 
return Peter immensely pleased to hear 
Miss Stooker is coming, and'drank-her 
health at dinner. 

Saturday . — Too unsettled by the 
■prospect of my visitor to do any great 
work this morning. Practised attitudes 
suitable, to the reception of a dis- 
tinguished stranger and composed a 
few deprecatory remarks. Had my 
hair, done by Bateson in the. Greek 
style with a pink fillet, and dressed 
Lilith in her white satin frock with 
Afghan sandals. I write this on the 
lawn where I am awaiting Miss 
Stooker. 

7 P.M. This has indeed been a 
strange and perturbing experience. 
Our guest arrived in the motor, which 
fetched her from the station in time 
for lunch. She is a tall and striking- 
looking young woman with a rich 
contralto speaking voice and charming 
manners. Her mode of greeting me 
was quite original. Advancing across 
the lawn, she knelt down by my chair, 
seized my hand and kissed it, saying, 
“And this is the hand that wrote 
Spindrift and Gossamer. Oh joy un- 
speakable! To think that I should 
be allowed to gaze on the English 
Oorinna.” Her emotion drove all my 
rehearsed remarks out of my head and 
I^ could only utter some commonplace 
civilities. At that moment Lilith came 
mnning out, and Miss Stooker broke 
into a fresh outburst of admiration. 
“ Angelic cherub ! Doth not her brow 
bespeak intellect!” Then she quoted 
something that sounded like Greek, and 
I had to pretend that I understood it. 
To relieve the strain I suggested a turn 
round the garden before lunch. But her 
eulogies never ceased. It was a perfect 
carnival of panegyric, and more than 
once I found myself blushing at the 
exuberance^ of her praise. At lunch, 
however, I induced her to tell me some- 
thing about herself, and my moral 


temperature was at once lowered. She 
is a professional musician and has been 
studying at Vienna. She has been a 
pupil of Max Eeger and of Eavel. She 
speaks French, German and Italian 
perfectly. She has composed an opera, 
to a libretto of her own, which has 
been accepted at Weimar.' ' After lunch 
she wished to hear some of my music, 
but a wise instinct impelled me to 
decline, and I got her to play me her 
opera instead. The result was at once 
delightful and humiliating. ’ She plays 
and sings divinely ; her music is extra- 
ordinarily interesting ; and the whole 
thing inspired me with a horrid rhis- 
giying. Am I a genius or a perfect 
fraud ? This , astonishing , creature 
knows ten times as much as I do, arid, 
what is worse, she can do the things 
splendidly that I have to get other 
people to help me to do indifferently. 

{To he continued.) 


BALLADE OF THE FOEEST 
IN SUMMEE. 

Fra Cruachan tae Aberdeen 
TheEinds 11 move their calfies soon 
Up frae the bracken’s bonnie green 
To yon blue heights that float aboon; 
Nae snaws the tops an’ corries croon ; 

. Crags whaur the eagle lifts his kills 
Blink i’ the gowden efternoon ; 

It ’s summer noo in a’ the hills ! 

The heather sleeps frae morn till e’en 
Braw in her reed- an ’-purple goon ; 
Sax weeks it wants or stags be clean 
An’ gang wi thickenin’ manes an’ 
broun. 

Waitin’ the cauld October moon 
When a’ the roarin’ brae-face fills — 
Ye ‘ve heard yon wild, wanchancy 
tune ? 

It ’s summer noo in a’ the hills ! 

Yet blaws a soupin’ breeze an’ keen ; 

We ’re wearit for it whiles in toun, 
An’ I wad be whaur I hae been 
In Autumn’s blast or heats o’ June 
Up on the quiet forest groun’, 

Friens wi’ the sun, or shoor that 
chills, 

Watchin’ the beasts gang up an’ doon ; 
It ’s summer noo in a’ the hills.! 

Envoy. 

Mountains o’ deer, ye ca’ a loon 
Fra streets an’ sic-like stoury ills 
Wi’ thankfu’ heart an’ easy shoon ; 

It ’s summer noo in a’ the hills I 


A Little -noticed Feature of the 
Coronation. 

“The Arclibishop of Canterbury and the 
other bishops moved from the altar with the 
crown, and as the Archbishop placed it on the 
King’^s head all the peers and kings-of-arnis 
raised their cornets with both hands and placed 
them on their heads .*’ — Natal Mercury. 





^'^UrSJ. “Oil, IF YOU. PLEAS®, SiR, WILL YOU SESU FOB THE DOCtOB At OSCE! BaBY HAS FALLES OUT OF HIS COP ASD 
MiSTREsS is afraid he wont get OVER IT.” - ’ 

,,rr Colonel (who ?tas leen relating some of his Indian experiences to a friend, and cannot at a momciU’s mliee abandon the heroic vein) 
Tut! tot! Iell your Mistress sot to worry about a little thing like that. AVb Teeshams don’t die as easily as 


'JllAT. YOU K^’OW.J 


PULYEEISING THE PEEES. 

By Metaphor. 

[From a torn manuscript picked up in Stone- 
, cutter Street, E.C., and evidently intended for 
a Radical contemporary.] 

When is the curtain going to fall on 
this intolerable farce? The first Act, 
we confess, was amusing enough, but 
surely Lansdowne and his wretched 
troupe of performing pierrots must 
^ realize that an audience however good- 
-natured is apt to get out of hand. 

This preposterous horde of besotted 
old gentlemen has been at the wickets 
long enough. Time and again the 
umpire has given them out, but with 
consummate insolence they refuse to 
go. A way must be found to 7nake 
them go, and we are in a position to 
say that a way has been found. 

The two recent elections have put 
' Mr.*AsQuiTH in the position of two up. 
He and his team are playing the game 
of their lives. Their driving, approach- 
ing and putting are well-nigh perfect. 
Lansdowne and his horde of anti - 1 
quated foozlers can do nothing right 


and have visited every bunker on the 
.course. Let them beware of the 
bunker guarding the 18th green ! The 
race is practically over. As we write, 
our gallant leader is stroking his men 
to victory. The crew behind him is 
full of confidence and row as one man. 
Three lengths behind, stroke in the 
new “ Eeferendum ’’ boat is attempting 
a final spurt, but the bloated lordlings 
are unable to respond and are akeady 
tasting the bitter cup of defeat. We 
poor, common, vulgar people can afford 
to smile at the tactics of these heredi- 
tary humbugs, but checkmate is not 
very far off now. Mr. Asquith has the 
game well in hand, and can at any 
moment convert his past pawns into as 
many queens as he deems sufficient. 

The last hand in the rubber has 
been dealt. Lansdowne has declared 
“ No trumps,” but Mr. Asquith holds 
the four aces, and if these are not suffi- 
cient as many more as are required will 
be forthcoming. 

The lords remind us of nothing so 
much as a lot of loutish children 
playing at “Last across.” It is a 


dangerous game, and the motor-car 
invariably claims its victim in the end. 

In a Eugby match the spectators 
weary of too much kicking. The 
Parliament Bill has been kicked about 
long enough. Mr. Asquith has gotr 
the ball at last, and we shall be surprised i 
if he does not ground it behind the posts 
this time. We feel assured that the * 
try will be converted and .... 

“Some of the Nottingham visitors last week 
were so pleased with Trinity Chui*c.li that they 
took aw’ay samples of the varnish on their 
cfothes.” 

‘ ‘ Some of the recent visitors to Huntingdon 
were so pleased with one of the chm'ches of the 
town that they took away samples of the va]*nlsli 
on their clothes .” — HiiMs Comity News, 

It’s a good joke, and we shall look 
forward to some more of it next week. 
Its possibilities have by no means 
been exhausted. 

“Record at Edinburgh. The seismograph 
at the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, recorded 
a slight earthquake shock.” — Scotsinmi, 

Congratulations. We hope the thermo- 
meter works all right too. 
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Saridy ^ the local foX'destroijev {enqitirmg cibout new tenant ), ‘‘What’s he when he’s at hame? 

Gillie, “They tell me he does naething but hunt foxes ; keeps saxty bogs and twenty horses for t. 
Sandy , “Lose me! It maun be a fine trade doon there.” 


LINES TO A STATUE AT LEEDS. 

Edward the Black Prince (and I do not wonder, 

In this dark haunt of misery and gloom, 

Where everything is black as skies that thunder, 

And greatly needing your ancestral broom), 

Edward, I say, look down upon my woes, 

Stop pointing at the square with hand and toes. 
And tell rne why on earth they want to close 
Their railway buffet-room. 

Did you imagine when you fought at Cregy, 

And gave the chivalry of France a shock, 

And won those spurs that make you look so dressy. 
Hewn out of silent stone by Mr. Brock, 

That ever Englishman on English strand, 

After the fights you fought, the deeds you planned. 
Would feel so empty just about the band 
At half-past four o'clock ? 

At half -past four a.m. There sits the trouble; 

And ninety minutes ere my train is due, 

And both my eyes fulfilled with Yorkshire rubble. 
Watching the grey dawn brighten into blue. 

On lingering feet the leaden moments run, 

O’er the grim town another day’s begun, 

And, Edward, I should like a currant bun, 

And cannot get it. Ugh ! 

Victor of Poictiers — born in 1330 

(I get these items from a graven scroll) — 


Could you have seen a bard, so faint and dirty, 

Come from so far, so distant from his goal, 

0 flower of courtesy, 0 perfect knight, 

■Upholder of the People and their- Bight, 

And not have helped him, say, with just a bite 
Out of a breakfast-roll ? 

Ho ; yet in 1911 

So little is your life-work understood 
That hapless wayfarers may shriek to heaven 
For sandwiches, and do no earthly good. 

Now, when the latest Prince who bears your namo 
Is called of Wales and feels his fathers’ lame. 

The country that you loved permits this sliame ; 
Where, where is knightlihood ? 

When I survey your monumental figure 

And feel the hollow where my own has shrunk, 
Almost I fancy that you still have vigour, 

That spirit breathes again behind your trunk. 

Ah I if it did, I know that you would take 
Oat of your stone cuirass a Norman cake 
Not other than the kind our railways bake 
And hand me down a chunk. Evoe. 


Alpine Effort in High Life. 

“Amongst those presented were:— Mrs. Bagwell, by the Duoliess of 
St. Albans ; Miss Bagwell, by her mother ; Lady Butler (of Baiisha 
Castle), by Lady Bunsany ; Mrs. Carden. They w^ere tightly roped 
together. ” — Clonmel Chronicle. 

If this means ice-work, it must have been very refreshing 
during the hot spell. 







RETURN OF THE PARLIAMENT BILL. 


(A Vision suggested hy a visit to the Russian Ballet at Covent Garden.— M j^L Kijinsky-V'inston, Lloyd-Georgewiteh, and Ivaji , 
Rednionski receiveTheir old love jMme. Karsavina- Vetoloptoff after rather a poor time elsewhere.) i 

that McKinnon Wood is being shot | 
at in the Commons. Chancellor 
OF Exchequer regards witli equal 
equanimity Hobhouse upright by the 
brass-bound box in attitude of ■s;vhat 
Lord Halsbuey would call “a sort 
of Saint Sebastian transfixed by 
flight of interrogatory arrows. | 

For Ministers \vho' personally stand | 
the racket or others who have the work j 
delegated to them, thing to do^ is i 
to rattle out reply in quickest fashion, J 
regardless of rhyme or reason or 
the absolute impossibility of audience 
following sequence of sentences. In 
this competition Chief Secretary for 
Ireland and Financial Secretary to 
Treasury triumphantly hold their place 
in the first flight. Seely makes a 
promising third. But his practice is 
less extensive. Since Napoleon B. * 
Haldane went to the St. Helena of 
House of Lords, interest in War Oflice 
business distinctly declined. Hob- 
house, Maid-of-all-Yvorli on Treasury 
Bench, to wdiom most chiefs of de- 
partments when temporarily absent > 
delegate the task of reading their i 
answers, has the largest practice. j 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, July 17. 
— Looking over volume of Parlia- 
mentary report a century old, read 
that on 10th April, 1811, “ Lord Folk- 
stone [5i6*] called the attention of the 
House to the scarcity of small change.” 
If his Lordship were still with us, as 
happily the holder of his name (with 
an “ e” added midway) is, he would find 
no ground for repetition of his com- 
plaint. Small change abounds. There 
are eighty-eight pieces, chiefly three- 
penny bits, represented in the questions 
addressed to-day to Ministers and 
painstakingly answered. With few ex- 
ceptions a look in at the oflice of the 
Department concerned, and a couple of 
minutes’ conversation with the Secre- 
tary or Head Clerk, would satisfy in 
; full measure genuine desire for infor- 
mation. But if that course were 
adopted where would be the opportunity 
of getting for nothing the bold ad- 
vertisement of newspaper report of the 
Question hour ? 

Ministers evade waste of valuable 


time in various ways. Edward Grey 
habitually stays away, not to be dis- 
turbed in his task of framing valuable 
international treaties by knowledge 






“HOBHOUSE, MAID-OK-ALL-W'OKK.’ 
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To-day, of eighty-eight questions on 
paper, he replied to twenty-one, 
chiedy addressed to Changelloe op 
THE Exchequer on minute details of 
Insurance Bill. Approaching the 
Table, bringing his sheaves with him 
in form of foolscap sheets closely type- 
written, he occasionally introduced 
diversion by accidentally mixing up 
his bundle, reading in answer to 
question addressed to Chancellor of 
Exchequer reply type- writ ten at the 
Board of Trade. But what would you ? 
Financial Secretary has to gat 
through his job in short as possible 
time by Westminster clock, and he 
does it. 

No one can touch Bireell at his 
best. He is sole possessor of the 
secret of pronouncing in a breath 
six words as if they were one. It 
sounds something like this: “Eesultof- 

fullenquirymadeis ” Looks 

strange when it comes to be 
I printed. Since outside Ireland 
' the Chief Secretary’s answers 
are not reported, no practical 
difficulty arises and there is 
appreciable saving of time. 
Bieeell has brought this 
modern parliamentary art to 
such perfection that before the 
Member who puts the question 
has resumed his seat he has 
raced through a couple of lines 
of reply. To the thirteen ques- 
tions, most of them dealing 
with multiplicity of local points, 
addressed to him to-day, he 
reeled ofi* full answers in seven 
minutes thirty-nine seconds. 

Business done, — Insurance 
Bill in Committee. 

Tuesday. — Initial difficulty 
with Statesmen and others promoted to 
the peerage is to find appropriate title. 
Byles of Bkadfoed will be spared that 
trouble. With apt alliteration's artful 
aid, one has for considerable period 
in advance been provided for him. 

Pretty to see how unconsciously his 
manner already merges into that of 
the Peer who boasts Norman Blood. 
Charming illustration afforded this 
afternoon. His Lordship — I mean Sir 
William — is exercised in his mind by 
appointment of Kitchener to govern- 
ment of Egypt. Nomination long 
talked of; has been officially confirmed; 
the news made text for comment in 
multifarious newspapers. Ordinary 
Member desiring to extract final con- 
firmation from mouth of Foreign 
Secretary would have put the 
question forthright : “Is the state- 
ment put forward by the Press true 
or not ? " 

That form of interrogation, well 
enough for the common or garden 


M.P., out of drawing, so to speak, with 
present and approximate position of 
Byles of Bradb’Ord. It obviously in- 
volves personal familiarity with penny 
newspapers. Is not free from suspicion 
of secret consultation with halfpenny 
oracles. Noble Lords and Prince 
Arthur don’t read the papers. Nor 
does B YLES OF Bradford. Accordingly, 
when he feels it his duty to interpose 
he places on the paper notice “to ask 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
if anyone has been designated to 
succeed the late Sir Eldon Gorst in 
Egypt; and if the office of Consul- 
General is regarded by the Foreign 
Office as a civU or a military appoint- 
ment ? " 

Strolling round the annexe to West- 
minster Abbey, which Banbury aptly 
suggests should be retained in the ser- 
vice of the State as a vestibule of the 



ILYING THROUGH “QUESTIONS.” 
“No one can tonoh Birrell at his best.” 


House of Lords for the convenience of 
New Peers, B. of B. heard a rumour 
that something of the kind indicated in 
his question was to the fore. Edward 
Grey, by exception in his place to 
answer momentous enquiry in person, 
confirmed the report. 

Standing now on safe ground, offici- 
ally assured of facts of case, Byles 
OF Bradford delivered weighty opinion 
upon its bearings. 

“ Would it not be better,” he asked 
the Foreign Secretary, “ to keep our 
soldiers to their proper jobs ? Is not all 
the money we have spent in making a 
soldier of Lord Kitchener running to 
waste ? ” 

This last query was put with subtle 
but unmistakable indication of con- 
sidering the problem from point of view 
of an expert examining a prize pig or 
a fatted calf. Foreign Secretary 
made feeble effort to explain away 
the New Consul-General. Impression 
left was that Byles of Bradford 


had been too much for both of 
them. 

Business done . — Insurance Bill again 
in Committee, making progress sure 
but slow. 

Friday . — Under date, 6th of April 
last, at the time when the Mansion 
House Committee appointed to select 
suitable site for London Memorial to 
King Edward had been warned off St. 
James’ Park and were forlornly looking 
elsewhere, the following entry appeared 
in this veracious chronicle : — 

“ That is no reason why a memorial 
which the nation desires to see erected 
to the honour of a great King should 
not find a place in the scenes he 
loved so well. 

“Like Popkin in one of Dizzy’s 
early speeches, like General Trochu 
at the siege of Paris, the Member 
FOR Sark has his ‘plan.* Why not 
set the memorial up in the Green 
Park, in the broad thorough- 
fare at present uselessly con- 
fined to foot-passengers, and 
convert this into a carriage 
highway? The monument 
would be seen of all men, 
whilst a carriage drive con- 
necting the foot of Constitution 
Hill with Piccadilly would be 
an immense boon to busy 
Londoners. First Commis- 
sioner and his colleagues on 
Memorial Committee might 
think this over.” 

They did with happy issue. 
Eeported that, reassembling 
after three months’ recess, 
they have decided to recom- 
mend as the best of all sites 
this particular spot. In submit- 
ting resolution to that effect Lord 
Mayor stated that the recommendation 
^ had the approval of the Government, 
I that “His Majesty the King would con- 
sider it an acceptable proposition, and 
Her Majesty Queen Alexandra would 
also graciously approve.” 

Sark ventures to hope that the 
Committee will not stop halfway in 
acceptance of his suggestion. It 
would be a pity if opportunity were 
lost of utilising this splendid thorough- 
fare for public traffic, confined, of 
course, to the lighter class of vehicle. 

Business done. — Lord Chancellor 
was to have been called over the coals 
to-day in the matter of appointment 
magistrates. His colleagues ' on 


of 


Treasury Bench considerately thought 
it better he should not be subjected to 
jthe ordeal whilst battling with- crisis 
in other ^ House. Appeal made to 
Members in charge of Vote of Censure 
generously met. Eod temporarily 
retained in pickle, and sitting given 
up to Indian High Courts Bill. 
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HOT WEATHEB DELICACIES. 

A Nice Cup. — Dissolve an acid drop 
(or bull’s-eye) in three or four gaUons 
of drinking -water. Add ice until the 
water is quite cold ; then serve. 
This simple cup is a capital thing for 
children’s parties, and is a great 
favourite with the little ones. 

Frozen Rarebit, — Make someWelsh 
rarebits in the usual manner with toast 
and cheese. "When nicely done, remove 
from oven, and place in refrigerator till 
ready. This dainty is just the thing 
for bachelor parties and informal 
gatherings where reporters are not 
present. 

PoTAGE PoLAiRB. — Prepare some 
soup with stock, vegetables and 
seasoning. "When ready, place in 
freezing machine until the thermometer, 
when immersed in the preparation, 
marks SS"* (Fahrenheit), or there- 
abouts. Sprinkle with Chili pepper, 
and serve. 

Red Mullet a la Bonne Femme. — 
Place a red mullet on a gridiron ; hang 
it -in a cool draughty place, and fan, 
until the fish has lost its unwholesome 
ruddy glow. It is then ready. The 
congratulations of the assembled gour- 
mets will repay the housewife for the 
trouble involved in preparing this 
delicious ^laU 

Jacket Potatoes. — Cut some pieces 
of felt to fit each potato ; sew up, and 
place under shower-bath until dinner- 
bell rings. Serve with cold chisel and 
salt to taste. This little known method 
of preparing the savoury tuber has only 
to be tried to be appreciated. 

Bath Olivers Chapped.— Soak some 
Bath Olivers in running water for two 
or three minutes; partially dry and 
suspend in north-east wind for twenty- 
four hours. They should then be ready. 
Make a V-shaped depression in some 
cold cream, open doors and windows, 
and serve. 

Swiss Roll FARgi. — Procure a dozen 
doughnuts, remove jam from such as 
contain any, and inject condensed milk; 
garnish with edelweiss and serve with 
wood - wind accompaniment. When 
your guests are ready, turn on electric 
fans^ and begin. 

CoNSOMMJE AU Depart. — Shred a 
cucumber, and stand in a bucket of 
cold water till ready. Strain, and serve 
in nearest Tube station. This sim- 
ple preparation will make almost any 
dinner party go off.^ 

The Descent to Man. 

From an advt. of a circus : 

“Teddy will talk, wrestle, and di’ink till lie 
becomes intoxicated. The almost human 
intelligence shown by this Bear is beyond 
comprehension.” 



Archie, “I’ve been taiun' a couesb of memory-teainin . Ix s a wonderful | 

SYSTEM — DOUBLED MY MEMORY-POWER IN A MONTH,” 

Frlerid, “Really. What’s the name of it 2’* 

Archie, “Oh— ER— dash it, it’s slipped me for the moment; but it’s near— er— you 
know — what’s his name’s in thingummy street.” 


A CODE FROM PATAGONIA. 

The Speciator in a learned review on 
Folklore incidentally quotes theFuegian 
holophrase “ mamihlapinatapai ” as 
meaning “ looking - at - each - other - 
hoping - that - either - will - offer - to - do - 
something - which - both - parties-desire- 
but- are-unwilling-to-do.” Well, if the 
Fuegians are capable of expressing so 
compendiously a mcance like that, they 
have hitherto been strangely neglected 
in the spheres of politics and diplomacy. 
They ought to come over here and give 
lessons in St. Stephen’s. We should also 
be obliged if the sachems of the Land of 
Fire would supply us with the mot juste 


on the Morocco conversations — some 
little terse ejaculation to signify “If- 
you - French - and - Spanish - with - a - 
hornet’s - nest - intermeddle - then - shall- 
we-frontier-compensation-'want.” And 
there is the W.S.P.TJ.,too, who generally 
have a lot to say, and would like to 
squeeze a whole manifesto into a war- 
cry. Will some Fuegian pundit, there- 
fore, oblige with a wdioop to indicate 
‘ ‘ If- you- don’t- agree - to - our - demands - 
directly - minute - we - will - stagger - 
humanity -and - don’t - you - forget - it - 
by-some outrageous-proceeding-which- i 
we - have - not - at - the- moment-exactly- 
hit-upon? ” We are rather tired of the 
hollow phrases at present in fashion. 
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THE WALKING TOUR. 

“ HEEE shall we finish to-day '? ” said J oseph as he 
inspected the cu«tomarj- dish of eggs and bacon. 

“Well, we haven’t even begun breakfast yet,” said 
Herbert.’ “ There’s no hurry. Let ’s breakfast and smoke 
and think about it. And isn’t this the worst bacon you 
ever put a fork into ? When I think of the ripping bacon 

I get at home, all thin and streaky and delicious, it makes 
me want to cry.” 

“ ‘ A sorrow’s crovv*n of sorrow/ ” said Joseph. 

‘‘Oh, bother your crov;ns of sorrow/’ said Herbert. 
“That’s no excuse for the bacon.” 

“‘A sorrow’s crown of sorrow,’ ” continued Joseph, “ is 

1 remembering happier bacon.” 

“ Of all the futile remarks,” protested Herbert, “that’s 
about the most futile. However I don’t want to start 
i quarrelling. Ton’ll do all that’s 'wanted in that line before 

1 the day’s done. Shove over the tea-pot, there’s a good 
chap.” 

“ It says that The Green Man at Oxtable is ‘ a hostehy 
noted for its good cheer ’ ’’—Joseph was reading from a 
guide-book. 

“Yes, but it is also said that the rotten place we’re 
breakfasting at was celebrated for its old-fashioned comfort. 
Think of the supper w'e had last night. Think of the beds. 
Think of this breakfast.” 

“ Oh, eat your breakfast,” said Joseph, “ and don’t talk 
so much about it. You seem to expect to find a Hitz or a 
Carlton in every village.” 

“ Now that just shows how^ little you know about me. 

I ’ve never been in the Eitz or the Carlton. The smart 
set ’s too smart for me. I daresay you like it ; I don’t. 
All I want is a decent bed and good food plainly cooked.” 

“This man,” said Joseph, looking at the ceiling, “wants 
his beds plainly cooked.” 

“Yes,” said Herbert, “ and if you were plainly cooked 
too it might knock some of the nonsense out of you.” 

There w^as an interval of silent munching. Then Joseph 
began again : — 

“ I ’ve been thinking about you,” he said, “ and I ’ve 
been wondering how we ever came to start on this walking 
tour together.” 

“ You ’ve been wondering, have you ? ” said Herbert. 
“ I ’m simply lost in amazement. What in the world 
induced me to he such a consummate fool I can’t make out.’* 

“Induced!” said Joseph. “ There was no inducement 
about it. Nature did it for you. Of course you may have 
helped a bit, but ” 

“I suppose,” said Herbert, “you know what you’re 
doing. You ’re calling me a consummate fool.” 

“ That ’s what you called yourself. I ’m only agreeing 
with you ; but it ’s difficult to satisfy some people.” 

“I don’t want any of your agreements, and I can do 
without your satisfactions. If I am a fool, at any rate I 
don’t try to pose as a genius. Some people like that kind of 
thing. I don’t, A plain Englishman ’s good enough for me.” 

“ Quite the contrary,” said Joseph. “ You were a grubby 
; little boy, of course, but you’re rather a handsome man. 
i There ’s something about your forehead and eyes ” 

“Now that,” said Herbert, “is quite the silliest old joke 
in the world. And if I \vas a grubby little boy, what were 
3 - 0 U ? A dandified little jackanapes with his hair parted in 
the middle. It ’s all parting now.” 

“Come, come,” said Joseph, “we’ll leave our hideous 
pasts and our disreputable presents alone. If we squabble 
like this we shall never get on with the tour, and then 
what would our friends say? Where shall we finish our 
walk to-day ? ” 

“ Oh, anywhere you like,” said Herbert, “ so long as w^e 
get away from this place.” 

Joseph dipped into the guide-book again. 

“I vote for Oxtable,” he said; “it’s only fifteen miles, 
and we ought to have a light day to-day. ‘ Lightly come, 
and lightly go,’ you know.” ^ 

“Is that another rubbishy quotation?” said Herbert. 
“Because if it is I want you to understand that I’m not 
the man to knuckle under to a quotation. My boots are all 
right ; my feet are in splendid condition, and I ’m out to do 
twenty miles to-day. It’s absurd to do anything less than 
twenty miles a day on a walking tour. Eifteen miles 1 P ooh I ” 

“ You were keen enough to stop five miles short of this 
yesterday, anyhow,” said Joseph viciously. 

“ Only because you kept on complaining about your big 
toe. I should be ashamed to have a toe like that.” ~ 

“ Don’t you fling my toe in my face,” said Joseph. “ It ’s 
a better toe than any of yours even when it ’s got a blister 

on it.” ' ' , 

“That’s a mere gratuitous insult,” said Herbert. “I’ll 
back my toes against yours any day of the week, one dowm 
t’other come on. I ’m going to walk twenty miles to-day.” 

“Why not start now? Walk tw^o and a ha'f miles out 
and two and a half back here. I ’ll wait for you, and then 
we can really start and do the fifteen to Oxtable.” 

“ A nice genial companion I ’ve got,” said Herbert. “No, 
we’ll start together, and, as you ’re 'feeling so feeble to day, 
we’ll finish at Oxtable. But that’s the last concession 
I’ll make.” 

ON A SUPEEABTJNDANOE OP HAIEPINS. 

When little wintering birds do scour the woods 

And cannot find the sweet accustomed grub, 

Nor any veg. nor yet fruitarian foods 

Wherewith to loose their note, 

So then my pipe oft chokes within its stub 

For lack of pins to prick the diphtheritic throat. 

But now the months of plenty bring their store 

To swell the song that speaks a grateful crop, 

And I can smoke a pipe of purer bore, 

With wreaths of fragrance crowned ; 

Por lo 1 where buds and stricken vestas drop, 

There do these handy little bifurcates abound. 

In some, the lustier virtues make a show ; 

Others of dainty, sylph-like wriggles boast, 

And all with daffodils and daisies grow 

Prom earth’s most secret fire ; 

Desired of girls, they grace the smoker most, 

W^hether he puffs a clay or sucks a juicy briar. 

I often find them by a rustic seat. 

Peeping from out the adjacent dust and stones, 

Just where at dusk of evening lovers meet 

And tenderly embrace ; 

Neaera, turning home for supper, moans 

Her disarrayed locks and pats them into place. 

So from the surplus stock of Summer’s gift 

I hope to keep unsullied one or tw^o 

Por future use, and thus by dint of thrift 

Tide o’er the time of dearth 

When ceremonious winter lays taboo 

On all the frolic rites that tend the hairpin’s birth, 

“To-nioiTow is tlie Lutcliers’ and bakers’ lioliday in Ediiibiii'gli. 

It should be understood that this holiday does not apply to drapeiy 
establishments.” — EdiaMrgli Evening Euindch. 

Heavens, we quite thought it did. 





CLOTHES AND THE ALTEUIST. 

By OissAE’s Wife’s Husband. 

As 1 always endeavour to point out 
in this column, it is not manners 
which maketh man, as old William of 
Wyeeham so ungrammatically insisted, 
bub clothes. I can prove it in an 
instant. Take the most perfect-man- 
nered man you can think of — ^the very 
Bayard of daily life — strip him naked 
and put him in Society, and where is 
he? Of what use are his wonderful 
man-making manners then? None. 
No, manners are all very well, all 
very necessary and charming, no doubt ; ' 
but there are two things against them. 
One is that they are no use until you 
are dressed ; and the other is that they 
are gratuitous and therefore do not lead 
(as clothes do) to healthy competition, 

-X- -sc- ■55- ^ ')(■ 

One of the strangest things about 
men’s clothes is that your little tailor 
can sometimes cut better than your 
swagger one. ' There is a curious and 
capricious chance in these matters. It 
is like genius in, let us say, literature 
or art. It often flowers in the least 
expected places, and its practitioners 
are not invariably important-looking or 
even clean. I do not for a moment 
wish to suggest that Mr. Thomas 
Snipling, of 2,001, High Holborn, is in 
so small a way of business as to be 
despicable. Ear from it. But at the 


first blush one would hardly expect that 
behind his modest shop- window lurked 
a sartorial artist of extraordinary gifts. 
Yet so it is. Mr. Snipling’s three- 
guinea suits of Cheviot, Angora or Gamp 
tweeds are a marvel. My advice to 
every one of my readers this week — is 
to give Mr. Snipling a trial. 

-sj- -x- -.c* * 

To some extent these remarks may 
be applied also to footwear. ^ It is not 
always the dearest and classiest boots 
that are the best or that look the best. 
It is perfectly possible to find here 
and there a small but conscientious 
boot-maker whose results are equal to 
those of Bond Street, say, at a third of 
the cost, I have been asked — ^that is ■ 
to say, I should like purely out of a 
passion for the good and the true — to 
recommend Mr. Arthur Bailey of 49®, 
Oheapside, whose boots are not only 
dressy and attractive, but fit like any- 
thing, and confer upon the wearer 
dignity and charm. What I say then 
to my readers is. Make haste to visit 
Mr. Bailey and, if possible, do so be- 
tween now and the next issue of this 
paper. 

‘•'Lady wishes to dispose of her genuine, old 
Pinxton Tea Set, which, by a cmioiis coincidence, 
is purely in the suffrage colours.” 

Advt, in ^'Fotesfor Women,'’ 

Can the advertiser be Mrs. Humphry 
Ward ! 


“ Grrammar School Sports. 

The winners of the aggregate prizes at the 
Portsmouth Grammar School Sports to-day weie 
as follows : — 

1, Field (ISpts.) ; 2, Hire (ISpts.) ^ 

High Jump. — W. Canfield, Yale, 1st, 
5ft. 11 fin. ; A. 0. Barker, Harvard, 2nd, 
5ft. lOfin. 

The case was adjourned. 

In the Edge Competition, M. Blood totals fur 
the first two distances 48 and 50.” 

Portsmouth Evening Kews. 

A busy day for the young scholars. 

In the plan of the Universities and 
Public Schools Athletic Club which has 
reached us, we observe an enclosure 
devoted to a “Football Pitch.” No 
space, however, has been assigned for 
a Cricket Links, a Covered Aviation 
Court, a Skittles Tank, a Circular 
Archery Track, a Chess Alley, a Clock 
Croquet Green, a Snooker Bath, a 
Lacrosse Dedans, a Deer-Stalking 
Pavilion, a Pelota Salon, a Hockey ] 
Eange, or a Water-Polo Pink, These 
are grave omissions. 

Military Correspondence. 

“Battery Commander.” You ask 
^vhat you ought to do when the 
baggage of an attached Territorial 
oflicer on mobilization is found to 
consist of a case of champagne and 
two large boxes labelled with the 
name of a well-known firm of picnic- 
caterers. The answer is : Grin, and 
share it. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch* s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


the other introduces us to a most dashing amateur detective 
(feminine). It must, perhaps, be pardoned to such an 
enthusiastic motorist as Mr. Pembeeton that on page 22 
JDr. Seagrove drove to the Manor Gardens in a dog-cart. 


iNEYEEreadastorylagreed with less and enjoye and that on the foUowing page we read, “Seagrove sprang 

than The Glory of Clementina Wing (John Lane). I anyhow,” o x' & 

could not bring myself to love the unkempt artist who ^ 

smoked cheap cigarettes and wore a smudge of paint on her [ 

cheek, notwithstanding all the magnificent qualities of I think we may fairly assume- that Mr. Eandal 
which Mr. W. J. Locke informed me she was undoubtedly Ghaelton, the author of The Bewildered Bride (Eveleigh 
possessed. Still less could I believe that this Clementina Nash), knows and admires his Meeedith. Certainly there 
could on occasion burst oat of ugliness and disarray into is internal evidence to this effect. “ In the High Court of 
instant beauty and fine feathers of the latest mode, thereby Life the action brought by Bosoms against Business makes 
defeating in the struggle for a man’s soul an expert, almost the most vivacious suit in a dull cause list ” was what 
professional, seductress. For myself, I was completely Mr. Hillary St. Ann (note the name!) scribbled in his 
charmed with the latter and lent her all my s\'mpt.thy from common-place book d ^rojyos of the love affairs of his 
the first: and so would the author himself have done but for cousin Harry and Amy Meadows. For further proof, vre 
his set purpose of gloriiymgMissWing. Thus much for our have the pair eloping, with Hillary* s assistance, and de- 
disagreement. As to the joy of it, I have only to say that tained at a wayside inn, where they are mothered by the 
the book is in the author’s easiest and most brilliant vein, sentimentaUy-minded proprietress, one Mrs. Blunt — surely 


and that he has ex 

celled himself in his Dr. 

QuixtuSt a good man ^ 

driven to disgust by a 

heavy dose of human 

treachery and so setting 

out in search of a course I 

of conduct vicious and 

diabolical enough 

whereby to avenge V/ 

himself on a vile and j v 

deceitful world. I 

leave you to find out f/ ^ 

for yourself (and that WMv 

only by reading the- ^ g 

whole story) how the ^ W 

searcher fares, hinting 
merely that you will 
be often and always 
surprised into irresist- 
ible laughter, and will 

make the unusual and ■ — 

pleasurable discovery THIK< 

that a confirmed op- A i-AiiMEa ooi 

timist can speak with 

a sharp tongue from the clearest insight. 


THINGS WE HAYS FEYER SEEIT. 

A rAEMEE COMPLETELY SATISFIED WITH THE WEATHEE. 


- a distant connection of 
the deathless Berry. To 
tell what further hap- 
pens at this same inn 
would be to give away 
the secret of the book ; 
but it may safely be 
said that it is suffi- 
ciently startling to ex- 
plain the title. As a 
matter of fact, Amy was 
perhaps not so much 
bewildered as angry, 
and I can’t say I blame 
her. Mr. Charlton, 
in his preface, wants 
me to believe that the 
story is one of actual 
happenings ; which in- 
deed it very well may 
be. What is much more 
important is that it is 
brightly and dramatic- 
ally told, despite the 


rrTT: ^somewhat sententious 

a sha^ tongue from the clearest insight. [aphorisms of Hillary. A graver defect of taste is the 

^ ; obviously deliberate gusto with which the author ac- 

I discovered (and I think it was rather clever of me centuates the more Elizabethan episodes in his not 
because the acknowledgment is in small print and at the always quite pleasant plot. As the parent wrote to the 
bottom of a page) that Mr. Max Pemberton is grateful to Board-School teacher on the subject of anatomy, “It isn’t 
various journals for permission to reproduce the stories iiecessary — and besides it *s rude I ” 
which are collected in The Sunmier Booh ; and I wish to 


add my gratitude not only to the editors but also to the 
author. Presumably this book gets its title because it is 
suitable for consumption in hot weather; at any rate I 
read it from cover to cover (excluding Messrs. Mills and 
Boon’s copious advertisements) under a broiling sun and 
did not even stop for so little as a tea-interval. Mr. 
Pembeeton is not a u ^'^''ler of the short-story, but never- 
theless he is sufficleii .-iventive and original to give his 
I readers an attractive run for their money. I beg those 
who begin with the first tale, and fail to like it, to believe 
that it is infinitely the worst of the collection. Mr. Jacobs 
might have succeeded in the difficult task of making fun 
out of drunkenness, but in Mr. Pemberton’s hands “ The 
Trip to Jerusalem” is an absurdity and a vulgar one. 

“ .TrkiA-rlA-Tjnnri ” o-nrl “ 'NTi 


Reader, you have speUs of boredom, 

Dismal blanks when all is blue, 

Times when, could you but afford ’em. 

You ’d give pounds for something new. 

That ’s your case. If you admit it. 

Chapman (not to mention Hall) 

Has a remedy to fit it, 

Clever, brisk, original. 

Service yarns — that ’s what the cure is— 

Mixed with humour, spiced with wit ; 

Taken sitting. Major Drury’s 
Long Bow and Broad Arjvio ’s it. 

r pleased^ to grant a salute of fifteen guns to 


xiijj uu t; oj. uaciiem is an aosuraicy ana a vulgar one. -c- -u i. 

■■ Joi.-de-Loup" .„a "Th, Nigger" however .peoimens MeiSj. 

of the author s skill when he is at the very top of his game, hereditary distinction.”-— i)a% MaiL ° 

TWie sho^vs an intimate knowledge of a child’s mind, and One of the men we shaU not introduce to our friends. 
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The suggestion made at the meeting 


nuAPlvADlA I ^ music-hall performance — includ- novelty which it is supposed to be. He 

CHARIVARlA. j^j^g wonderful acrobatic display by i declares that one may be seen in a 

It is now denied that a new House artistes on the straps — will also be ' picture which he owns, painted fifty 
of Lords is to be built. To suit provided. ! years ago. On the other hand this 

modern requirements it was to have * * | may merely prove that the post-impres- 

been capable of indefinite expansion, An orchestral society, consisting of ! sionists are not the novelty w’hich they 
the scheme being similar to that used medical men, has been founded in Ber- ! are supposed to be. 
by the makers of a certain well-known lin. Many doctors, it is not generally | ^ 

expanding book-case. realised, are skilful players on the , The suggestion made at the meeting 

bronchial catarrh. ‘ of the Eoyal Sanitary Congress that an 

In the natural confusion of ideas admirable cure for ill-health would be 

which resulted from strong party We note the appearance of “ Every- a weekly speU of twenty-four hours in 
feeling, the title “Dictator” (the sole body’s Pocket Guide.” This should be; bed leads an Irishman to suggest that 
property of Mr. John Bedmond) was particularly useful to those ladies w’ho this is not enough. Twenty-four hours 
flung in the face of Mr. H. H. Asquith, have a difficulty in finding their pockets, in bed twice a day is the prescription 
The Peemieb wishes it to be understood ' he would like to see. 

that the letters “H. H.”do not stand The Ohsermr declares that Mr., 

for “ His Highness.” Eobert B. Porter’s book on the i A number of Persian actors are 

Eepublican States of South America, now appearing at the Hippodrome. 
It seems regrettable that, owing to has for its object “the promotion of An the words of the cx-Shah, “Now 


expanding book- case. 

In the natural confusion of ideas 
which resulted from strong party 


The Premier wishes it to be understood 
that the letters “H. H.” do not stand 
for “ His Highness.” 


A number 


Persian 


a certain pearl of Eadical — 
speech not having reached 
the ears of the Speaker 
during Tuesday’s scene, the 
House is still without a 
ruling as to whether the ex- 
pression “Insolent Swine” 
is in order. Members must 
really speak more distinctly. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s cau- 
tionary speech was received 
at first in Germany with 
the question : “For whom 
is the Minister’s warning 
intended?” A couple or so 
of guesses and they got the 
answer right. 






One would have thought I ^ 1 

that, when M. Bhaumont, / / / 

reached Brooklands from mate*" 

Brighton, his troubles would axd ’ad mt clothes pikched ; but luckilt 

have been at an end. But j 'j, kept my ’at os, asd my eeturs ticket was is the ’at-basd.” 

no. “ Several ladies,” a — ; ; . . 

reporter tells us, “ tried to kiss the loser relations between Great kSritam 
intrenid airman ” and the ten nations,” and we are left 

mtrepia airman. wondering whether the relations should 

Not the least remarkable result of be “ closer ” or “ looser.” 
the great air race was the fact that in , ...it 

their descriptions of the event all the One of the founders of the “ Miiiion- 
rival newspapers had to acknowledge aires Theatre, in New York, states 
the existence of our bright little con- that the plutocrats are prepared to 


temporary, The Daily Mail. keep the theatre going even at a loss in _ 

^ order to provide unsensational drama. may share 

“ In consequence of the continued The announcement has created a sen- rainbow view 

hot weather the present run of The sation. rii Qf Eancy Fair I 

Girl who couldn't lie will end at the ^ 

Criterion to-night.” It seems a pity ; The Morning Post, under its new Envoy. 

that the telling of the truth should ! editor, is evidently going in for a Princess, anew 

prove to be such an exertion. i new departure, namely a matrimonial We 11 wander there, 

5'.'. , iic agency. The following advertisement Where dreams are true 

Now that the Tubes have established appeared in a recent issue of our go- At Fancy Fair ! 

themselves as the coolest places in the ahead contemporary Lady recom- - - 

hot weather, one at least of these lines, mends Excellent Yegetanan Cook- m 

we_ hear, is about to run amusement Housekeeper wantin| small family. . . 

toTp Jthe^ Se*da7^^ oSort!'! A gentleman wrLs to The Mail to A very happy combination; but the 
LigM refreshments will be obtainable 1 point out that a blue rose is not the! bricks should go to the audience. 


- is the time to act 1 ” 

! Hair made from silk is the 
I latest invention of fashion, 

; The Hairdressers' Weekly 
I Journal informs us. Wool, 
of course, has been worn by 
, many persons for years past. 


H ! BALLADE CF FANCY 
1 I FAIE. 

HI In April hours 
^ Its booths we knew 
H Uplift ’mid fiowers 

H Untouched of rue. 

’Twas then we drew 
|l! The magic ware 

I’ From tents of blue 

I At Fancy Fair ! 

Its kindly bowers 
For lovers due, 

From chilly showers 
— — They kept us two ; 

Lest, wetted through, 

We ’d ceased to care 
For Cupid’s brew 
And Fancy Fair I 

Still bath it dower 
When life’s askew, 

A gentle power, 

A kind ado, 

For me and you 

Who still may share 
The rainbow view 
Cf Fancy Fair I 

Envoy. 

Princess, anew 

We ’ll wander there. 

Where dreams are true 
At Fancy Fair ! 


“For Sale.— Large Scales, Mandoline, and 
some Bricks .” — Timing Mail. 


VOL. CXLI. 
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I HOW I GOT THERE. 

I [Tlie follov'ing lines, v Inch betray a mood of confident assurance not 
I JUS titled In the subsequent course of events, are alleged to have been 
! ] licked up in the neighbourhood oi The Tall Mall Ga^effe, and would 
; seem to liave been comjiosed on behalf of one of the prospective Peers on 
! the day after the Hals bury banquet.] 

i Though Virtue’s record, by itself, 

Should have ensured a rich requital 
Even without the ready pelf 
That oils the entree to a title ; 

Yet not to me alone the credit ’s due, 

No, nor to Asquith, on whose soul it grated, 
Being Prime Minister, to work a cot/p 
I That One Above dictated. 

Nor he, by whose permissive nod 
We live — an awful obligation — 

Not Eedmond (J.), that puissant god. 

Could have accomplished this creation ; 

’Tis not to him that (under Heaven) we owe 
This largesse of hereditary lustres, 

It is to Messrs. E. E. Smith & Co., 

Those very useful thrusters 1 

The help of Halsbuey, too, I hymn ; 

No praise that I can here express ’ll 
Convey the valour, calm and grim, 

That earned a dinner at the Cecil ; 

Where, having boomed his high old Tory pride. 

They utilized that honorific function 
To drench their chiefs (the same that he’d defied) 
With streams of loyal unction. 

I cannot, having missed the meal, 

Judge if the roisterers showed a fair case 
Eor thus protesting love and zeal 
' While kicking leaders down the staircase ; 

But this is sure — that, as I lightly go 
To join the new creation’s noble musters, 

I raise my coronet to Smith & Co., 

Those very perfect thrusters. 0. S. 


MOTOE AND SUPEE-MOTOE. 

^ [We are inforiued tliat motor-cars, after undergoing a slight modifica- 
tion, are now being used as the propelling power in house-boats.] 

A HEEoic rescue was effected yesterday at John-o’- 
Groats. While signals were being sent to a ship in 
distress a hundred miles away the wireless telegraph broke 
down. A passing motorist with rare presence of mind 
hitched the band of the apparatus to the wheel of his car, 
re-started it, and a lifeboat was instantly communicated 
witly Pie declined to give his name or receive any thanks, 
stating that he had so often caused the death of innocent 
people that he owed some reparation. 

In the smartest circles Spring-cleaning will be done next 
season by the help of the stud of motor-cars, moored out 
on the lawn, to drive the vacuum cleaners. 

The omni-motor is regarded as the greatest triumph of 
the age. By touching different levers— to learn the names 
of which demands a long apprenticeship — the operator can 
make it cut hair, boil water, ^vork a pianola, mangle shirts, 
turn a cinematograph, clean the chimneys, beat eggs or 
mow and roll a tennis lawn. In case of invasion it can be 
sunk and form a useful submarine, or have its tyres fully 
inflated and serve as a capable military airship. 

“The progi-amme was as follows Quartette, ‘0 hurl thee mv 
baby. ’ — NcUal Witness. ^ 

Far better use the fire-escape. 


CATCHING HER EYE. 

We had come to an end of dinner quite naturally at our 
end of the table. It had been a fearfully long one. The 
strain of keeping up an animated conversation for two 
solid hours was beginning to tell on my host, and his eyes 
brightened as he glanced at his wife at the other end of 
the table. She would get up in a minute, and he would be 
able to re- tell the story of how his sherry had been 
smuggled from the Imperial cellars at St. Petersburg — 
probably to more grateful listeners. Meanwhile, very light 
small-talk was what was wanted. 

“When I was in Spain,” he began, and then remembered 
the anecdote was too long. 

“ I must tell you an amusing story of how I tried to buy 
a blouse at the sales the other day,” I said, seeing his 
difficulty, and half-way through bungled the point through 
over-curtailing it. Stories were no good. We must restrict 
ourselves to remarks. 

“Are you going to Cowes?” I said recklessly, and 
caught my vts-d-vis looking at me curiously. Since the 
savoury she had confined herself to a sympathetic smile, 
and now affected mild amusement at the absurdity of 
chatter after her half-hour’s earnest discussion on the 
Insurance Bill. But something had to be done. 

“N-n-no, that is to say, yes,” he replied quickly, 
“ though I confess racing does not attract me. But I have 
a collection of model ^-achts. Dear me, yes. I must show 

it you. I-I rather want to see if ” He looked 

frowningly at his wife. He mustn’t begin on any of his 
collections. The chief points of a hobby can’t be run 
through between the picking up of gloves and the opening 
of a door. As far as I could make out, she was discussing 
the successful lighting of reception rooms, illustrated by 
diagrams on the back of her menu. A little sigh of dis- 
appointment escaped him, and in despair he began to offer 
me more grapes. “No, really,” I said very fi^rmly, and 
nearly added, “I never eat fruit at breakfast.” Was it 
yesterday or a week ago that we had sat down to dine? 
There was a growing restlessness on his part after this, 
but pushing his chair back suddenly and creaking it — his 
eyes fixed on his wife with what would have been to me 
mesmeric force — had no effect whatever. Then be played 
a strong card. “ My wife always says,” he remarked veiy' 
loudly and deliberately — “my wife always says — I was 
telling them, my dear, you always say that ” 

It failed to reach her. He creaked again, this time 
almost ostentatiously, and even gave an extra fiourish of 
his pocket-handkerchief in the unnecessary process of not 
blowing his nose. I felt sorry for him. She appeared to 
be short-sighted as well as deaf. My neighbour on the 
other side turned to me. 

“Tell me some more of your experiences,” he said. “I 
liked the story of your dancing with a waiter by mistake. 
I am much interested in sociology.” 

An idea came to me. 

“ I was bathing once,” I said in my clearest and most 
bell-like tones — “ it was in Devonshire and we were a large 
mixed, party — and I had just got a new bathing-dress. It 
was a very pretty one, but I had never worn it before, 
and ” 

I was aware of an eye flashing at me from the bottom of 
the table. 

“Shall we leave them to smoke?” my hostess said 
sweetly as we all rose. 


T deliglitfully cool breeze was blowing . . . Several ladies, both 
Indian and European, were among the gusts .” — Said Gacettc. 

It sounds more like a hurricane. 
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AiM ABSORBING OCCUPATION. 


S Hire's Wife, Jacky, I ha\'en’t seen you foPw two or three weeks. 'Wiiat have you been doino all the time?’* 

J (Jodge-heeper's child), ‘‘’Avinc dhink-s o’ water.” 


DUSK OUT-OF-DOORS. 

(A Little Eeyeeie.) 

Has iti ever struck you, gentle reader, 

When the summer nights are warm 

(Deck-chairs underneath the dark old cedar, 
Moths about, and bats in form), 

What a boon it means to golden fancies, 
Laith and love and fond regret ? 

How (conversely) trade in true romances 
Suffers if the season ’s wet ? 

Take myself : I stand, with my cigar lit, 
Near the rhododendron clumps ; 

Odorous is the earth, the heaven ’s starlit, 

I am wearing evening pumps ; 

Dreams of youth arise : I almost pardon 
Belle, the fair and fickle flirt ; 

Should I even be here in the garden 
If the gravel walks were dirt ? 

No, I should be playing cards or (may be) 
Billiards at the “ Eose and Crown ” — 

“ Yery sorry, James, I ’ve missed a baby 
Cannon and I 've sent you down ; 

Not my fault I couldn't find the jigger 
Now I stand stock-still and think 


How superbly fair her angel figure 
Somejimss looked in salixon-pink. 

I ’m of course alone ; but look at others : 

Down beside the gooseberry beds 
There are Mr. Jones and Miss Carruthers 
Putting very close their heads ; 

Sweet young things ; but, gracious 1 if the weather 
Hadn’t been so tine this year, 

Could they have been throwm so oft together ? 

No, it would have failed, I fear. 

That ’s what does it : moonlight and the murmur 
Made by sympathetic trees ; 

Nothing can compare for binding firmer 
Amatory knots with these : 

Comes a kind of feyness after dinner 
When Selene lords the night 
(I remember, I proposed at Pinner, 

Years ago, on such a night). 

Nay, and even now, I am not certain; 

In this atmosphere of balm, 

Einged about by night’s bejewelled ciutain, 
Listening to the streamlet’s psalm, 

Possibly I too might come out stronger, 

Feel again love’s passion-swirl, 

If the fine spell lasts a little longer, 

If I meet some lovely girl. Evob. 
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THE HOUSE WARMIIMG. 

IV. — A WoED IN Season. 

** Archie/' said Blair, “ what ’s that 
big empty room above the biUiard-room 
for?" 

“ That,” said Archie, “ is where we 
hide the corpses of onr guests. 1 
sleep with the key under my pillow.” 

“ This is rather sudden,” said 
Simpson. “I’m not at all sure that 1 
should have come if I had known 
that.” 

“ Don’t frighten them, dear ; tell 
them the truth,” 

“Well, the truth is,” said Archie, 
“that there was some idea of a little 
play-acting there occasionally. Hence 
the curtain-rod, the emergency exit 
and other devices.” 

“Then why haven’t we done any? 
We came down here to open your house 
for you, and then you go and lock up 
the most important room of all, and 
sleep with the key under your pillow.” 

“ It ’s too hot. But we ’ll do a little 
charade to-night if you like — just to aii 
the place.” 

“Hooray,” said Myra, “I know a 
lovely word.” 

Myra’s little word was in two 
syllables and required three performers, 
Archie and I were kindly included in 
her company. Simpson threatened to 
follow with something immense and 
archaic, and Thomas also had some- 
thing rather good up his sleeve, but I 
am not going to bother you with these. 
One word will be enough for you. 

First Scene. 

“Oh, good morning,” said Myra. 
She had added a hat and a sunshade to 
her evening frock, and was supported 
by me in a gmtlemen’s lounge coat 
and boater for Henley wear. 

“Good morning, Mum,” said Archie, 
i hitching up his apron and spreading 
his hands on the table in front of him 

“ I just want this ribbon matched,' 
please.” 

“ Cei'tainly, Mum. Won’t your little 
boy— -I beg paidon, the young gentle- 
man, take a seat too ? What colour did 
you want the ribbon, Mum ? ” 

“ The same colour as this,” I said 
“ Idiot.” 

“ Your grandfather is in a bit of a 
draught, I ’m afraid, Mum. It always 
stimulates the flow of language. My 
grandfather was just the same, I’m 
afraid, Mum, we haven’t any ribbon as 
you might say the sajue colour as 
this.” 

“ If it ’s very near it wiU do,” 

“Now what colour would you call 
that ? ” wondered Archie, with his head 
on one side. “Kind of puce-like, l]i 

should put it at. Puce-magenta, as 
we say in the trade. No ; we ’re right 
out of puce-magenta.'” 

“ Show the lady what you have got,” 
T said sternly. 

“Well Mum, I ’m right out of 
ribbon altogether. The fact is I ’m 
more of an ironmonger really. The 
draper’s is just the other side of the 
road. You wouldn’t like a garden 
roller now? I can do you a nice 
garden-roller for two pound five, and 
that ’s simply giving it away.” 

“ Oh, shall we have a nice roller?” 
said Myra eagerly. 

“ I ’m not going to carry it home,” I 
said. 

“ That ’s all right, Sir. My little lad 
will take it up on his bicycle. Two 
pounds five, mum, and sixpence for 
the mouse-trap the gentleman’s been 
sitting on. Say three pounds.” 

Myra took out her purse. 

Second Scene. 

We were back in our ordinary clothes. 
“I wonder if they guessed that/ 
said Archie. 

“ It was very easy,” said Myra. “ I 
should have thought they ’d have sesn 
it at once.” 

“ But of course they ’re not a very 
clever lot,” I explained. “ That fellow 

with the spec*^acles ” 

“ Simpson, his name is,” said Archie. 
“I know him well. He’s a wonderful 
golfer.” 

“Well, he looks learned enough. I 
expect he knows all right. But the 
others ” 

“Do you think he knew that we 
were supposed to be in a shop ? ” 
“Surely! Why, I should think 

even What ’s that man’s name over 

there? No; that one next to the 
pretty lady— ah, yes, Thomas. Is that 
Thomas, the wonderful cueist, by the 
way.'’ Eealiy ! Well, I should think 
even Thomas guessed that much.” 

“ Don’t^ you think perhaps we ’d 
better dq it over again to make sure ? ” 

“ Oh, no, it was perfectly obvious. 
Let ’s get on to the final scene.” 

“I m afraid that will give it away 
rather,” said Myra. 

“I ’m afraid so,” agreed Archie. 

“It always seems to me rather silly 
to do the whole word — it makes it so 
eas}". But I suppose we ’d better.” 

Third Scene. 

We sat on camp-stools and looked up 
at the ceiling with our mouths open. 

“ ’B ’s late,” said Archie. 

“ I ^ don’t believe ’e ’s coming, and 

I don’t mind ’oo ’ears me sye so,” said 
Myra. “ So there.” 

“ ’Ot work,” I said, wiping my brow. 

“ Nar, not up there. Not ’ot. Nice 
and breezy like.” 

“ But ’e ’s nearer the sun than wot 
we are, ain’t ’e ? ” 

“ Ah, but ’e ’s not ’ot. Not up there.” 

“ ’Ere, there ’e is,” cried Myra jump- 
ing up excitedly. “Over there. ’Ow 
naow, it ’s a bird. I declare I quite 
thought it was ’im. Silly of me.” 

There was silence for a little, and 
then x^rchie took a sandwich out of his 
pocket. 

“Wunner wot they’ll invent next,” 
he said, and munched stolidly. 

-X- * 

“Well done,” said Dahlia. 

“ Thomas and I have been trying to 
guess,” said Simpson, “ but the strain 
is terrific. My first idea was ‘codfish,’ 
but I suppose that ’s wrong. It ’s either 
‘silkworm’ or ‘wardrobe.’ Thomas’s 
suggestions have been ‘ submarine,’ 
‘chimney’ and ‘mangel-wurzel.’ He 
says he never saw anybody who had so 
much the whole air of a wurzel as 
x^rchie. The indefinable elan of the 
wurzel was there.” 

“ Can’t you really guess ? ” said 
Myra eagerly. “I don’t know whether 

I want you to or not. Oh no, I don’t 
want you to.” 

“ Then I withdraw ‘ mangel-wurzel,’ ” 
said Simpson gallantly. 

“ I think I can guess,” said Blair. 
“It ’s ” 

“ Whisper it,” said Simpson. “ I ’m 
never going to know.” 

Blair whispered it. 

“ Yes,” said Myra disappointedly, 

“ that ’s it.” A. A. M. 

THE TRIALS OF A WOMAN 

OF GENIUS. 

ly. 

Sunday, — Another perturbing day. 
Peter was detained in town on Saturday 
and only got home just before dinner. 

It was a curious meal. Miss Stooker, 
after talking and playing music all the 
afternoon with me, suddenly developed 
into a full-blown Philistine, and the 
conversation at dinner took the form of 
a duologue between her and Peter on 
golf and county cricket, on both of 
which ^ subjects she seems to be an 
enthusiast and an expert. If it had 
been base-ball, which I believe is the 
American game, I could have understood 
it better, but whenever I tried to get 
her to talk about her native country she 
was uncommunicative and evasive. At 
last I couldn’t help saying, “I’m afraid 
you’re not a very loyal American,” on 
which Peter calmly said, “ No wonder, 
considering she’s never been in the 
States.” “ Oh, Peter,” exclaimed Miss 
Stooker, “you needn’t have given me 
away so soon.” 

Then of course it all had to come 
out. Miss Miriam Stooker is the alias 
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of Peter's cousin, Margaret Vivian, the 
female Admirable Crichton, of whom I 
had heard so much in former years, 
but had never seen her. She played 
cricket better than her brothers, went 
up to Girton with a scholarship, took a 
'first in History, and then went off to 
Germany to study music. But ‘ why 
was it necessary to introduce her to me 
in the guise of an American authoress 
and under an assumed name ? I hate 
practical jokes, and this seems to me 
one of the most unnecessary hoaxes I 
ever heard of. However, Peter made 
a clean breast of it after his cousin had 
gone to bed. He is trying in many 
ways, but at least no one can accuse 
him of a lack of candour, and on this 
occasion he quite surpassed himself. 

“ My dear Delicia,” he began, “ you 
are an attractive and engaging young 
j rerson, and I don't in the least repent 
having married you. You have good 
looks, style and inte’ligence. But since 
the fatal day when that blithering 
fellow in The Magnet told you that you 
had creative genius and that it was 
your duty to cultivate the divine im- 
pulse you have threatened to develop 
into a prig and a bore. Your verses 
are passable, but I have calculated 
that they cost me exactly 5s, a line.” 

I remindec Peter with dignity that 
Milton only I'eceived £5 iov Paradise 
Lost, but he was ungenerous enough to 
retort that at least Milton was not out 
of pocket on the transaction. He then 
went on to disparage my music and to 
criticise my theories of education, and 
wound up by saying : “ The fact is 
you 're not a woman of genius, other- 
wise I should never have dared to 
marry you. You’re something much 
better, if you only would leave your 
mind alone. And the only way I could 
devise of converting you to my mode of 
. thinking was to bring you up against 
the genuine article and let you see the 
difference. If I had asked Margaret 
here in the -ordinary way you would 
liave paid no attention to her. So I 
induced her to come as an admirer 
of your poetry, and just let things 
work themselves out. The result, so 
far as I can gather, has been excellent. 
You admit that you can’t compete 
with Margaret, and the admission 
does credit to your sanity, as she is 
an invincible person.” 

Thus ended the longest speech I 
ever heard Peter make. I was in- 
expressibly wounded by his tone, but 
the worst of all was that most of what 
he said was true. So with an immense 
effort of self-restraint I said nothing. 
Visions of the denouement of The Doll’s 
House floated through my brain in the 
night, but next day it was Margaret 
who reconciled me to Peter’s view. 


My music I had already abandoned, 
but there remained my poetry. Yet 
when I asked her candid opinion of my 
sonnets she had no difficulty in proving 
by chapter and verse that they were 
three parts derivative. When I asked 
her in despair what consolation was 
left me, she fairly exploded : “Consola- 
tion! Why, you've got a delightful 
house, an indulgent husband and an 
adorable child. What more do you 
want ? ” 

Margaret goes to-nc-orrow, but she 
has promised to come again and give 
me lessons in counterpoint and golf. 
She says that the first regulates the 
emotions and the second is a cure for 
introspection. Anyhow, I mean to 
give her system a trial. 


SHED EOE ENGLAND. 

In a Territoeial Camp. 

My land, and ye who therein dwell 
From coast to guarded coast. 

Far be ’t from me my toils to tell, 

And farther still to boast ; 

But here from out these broiling tents 
And a most droughty throat 

I hope I may, at all events, 

Just call on you to note 

That, though my work be little worth. 
My foot no longer fleet, 

And one of — ^well, of generous girth 
Does sorely feel the heat ; 

Despite this 80 in the shade. 

At duty's call have I 

Forsworn my flannel 'd ease and laid 
The airy blazer by. 

I 've belted there and strapped on here 
This whole confounded kit, 

This swathing, creaking mass of gear — 
Phew ! but just think of it 1 

Hark ye in sheltered homes, I 've lost 
More than mere blood this day ; 

But what know ye of fighting's cost 
Who think but of the fray ? 

England, I have not bled for thee, 
Though with all fervour fired ; 

That may or, haply, may not be, 

But, oh I I have perspired 1 


“James Valeutine was the firet English pilot 
to arrive ... By this time, 8.30 a. in., the 
whole frame of this part of the Harrogate Stray 
was Wackwith faces .” — YorhshmEmwig Post, 

“ Black ” 1 x^nd Harrogate’s bathing 
facilities and far-famed waters meet us 
at every turn. 


“Tarrant l.b.w., h. Tarrant, 168.” — Glohe. 
These long innings must be ended 
somehow, however desperate the 
means. 


“A FRIEND.’' 

I MET Reginald by chance in Jermyn 
Street and, accepting the invitation 
which he omitted to offer me, ac- 
companied him up to his rooms. 

I was soon to regret my good nature, 
however, for Reginald was in a state of 
the deepest dejection. 

“Reginald,” I said — in lighter mood ; 
I call him Reggie, but I saw at once f 
that this -was not a Reggie day-^ ; 
“ Reginald, you are off* colour. What f 
is the nature of your trouble/? . 
Financial, physical, or social ? ” 

I know Reginald’s worldly ambitions , 
and was not surprised therefore that at - 
the last word he winced painfully, and 
pointed to a pile of weekly illustrated 
papers. ■* , 

I snatched them up one after , 
the other, and hastily scanned their 1 
pages, fearing I knew not what., i 

“I can’t find anything,” I said at 
length, “unless it’s these portraits of 
you at various race-meetings. I don’t | 
say you look extraordinarily hand- ' 

some in any ” But he cut me . 

short. 

“Don’t you see, you ass? ” he said. 
“Read the writing. ‘The Hon. 
Graven Coward in the Enclosure loiih 
a friend I ' ‘ General Waitingroom 
talkmg loith a friend I ’ ‘ Sir Tiddley 
and Lady Winks and a friend' That ’s 
what makes me so wild. Why must I 
always be ‘a friend’? Why can’t they 
say wlio I am? Ain’t I as good as 
the Winkses? Or old Wait ingroom? 
But I’ve got them tliis time,” he went 
on, cooling down a little. “When I 
was at Gopdwood I managed to get 
taken absolutely alone.” 

At that moment his man came in 
with the new Tioaddler, hot from the 
press, 

I looked over Reginald’s shoulder as 
he turned the pages with tronflding : 
hands. j 

There he was, alone, as ho had said, | 
and wearing the self-satisfied smirk j 
which said plainly enough : “ Now i 
you can withhold my rights no longer.” j 
Plainly enough to me, that is ; for the | 
photographer had unfortunately failed ' 
to interpret it correctly, and below was 
the legend : 

Evidently a hacker of Braxted.” 

^ Reginald flung down the paper and I 
kicked a footstool savagely, and I 
decided it would be more tactful to 
leave him with his trouble. 

At the door curiosity overcame dis- 
cretion, however. 

“Di<^ you back Braxted? ” I asked. 

A copy of The Tnrf Guide struck tlie 
lintel a quarter of an inch above my 
head, and I closed the door hastily. 

Evidently he had not. 




New stalk Lad “That ’un ain’t ’ardly safe. I wondeii you keeps ’im?** 

Maste}\ “Best ’oss we’ve got; find ’is way ’ome alone from anywhere, 'e w’^ill. like a dog.** 


MUSIC AND MUEDEE. 

[Suggested by a recent appreciation ■of 
“Schelieramde ” by in The DaU y Mail.'l 

“ Another prodigious success was 
achieved on Saturday night by the' 
Circassian dancers at Covent Garden, 
Nothing more beautiful — nothing so 
beautiful, one may boldly assert — can 
ever have been seen on any stage since 
! the world began. ‘ Mirza Schaffy ’ is 
the name of this soul-shaking ballet, in 
' which all the splendours of the Georgian 
imagination are condensed in one short 
hour of delirious ecstasy. The scene, 
which is laid in the palace of 
Semangellina, the Empress of Tiflis, 
is a stupendous harmony of opalescent 
hues, and the action passes on the roof 
garden of a Caucasian Temple, honey- 
combed with oubliettes. Semangellina, 
who is in love with her Prime Minister, 
Prince Mirza Schaffy, resolves to test 
I his devotion by ordering all the members 
i of his family to immolate themselves by 
jumping down the oubliettes to slow 
I music. When some of them refuse, 

I the Empress summons her janis- 


jsaries to execute the recalcitrants, 

[ and an appalling scene of carnage and 
[ horror ensues. Gigantic soldiers with 
enormous scimitars slay right and left, 
heads are mown off by scores, and the 
shrieks of the decapitated victims are 
i echoed in the highest registers of the 
I piccolos and oboes. The enormous 
effect of the scene proves to absolute 
demonstration that the ballet is to be 
ranked with the highest emanations 
of any other art, glyptic, pictorial or 
dramatic. But the chief aesthetic 
significance of the spectacle is to be 
found in the marvellous persuasive- 
ness of the orchestra. An ancient poet 
taught us that music has power to 
soothe the savage breast. It has been 
reserved for the genius of Bobolinsky- 
Kluchnikofi:’ to prove that the most 
repulsive and nauseating savagery 
can be rendered not only endur- 
able but fascinating when asso- 
ciated with refined and sparkling 
orchestration. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that this novel and exhilarating 
illustration of the influence of music 
will not be overlooked by our native 


composers in their quest for unexploited 
sensations. Music has too long been 
concerned with the glorification of 
insipidity. In future it will be its noble 
task to reconcile us to the delights of 
carnage and to lend a fresh savour to 
the extravagance of hsematomania.’* 

After describing Mr. Balfour’s 
rebuke to the Home Secretary on the 
famous night of the uproar in the 
House, the Scotsman says : “ Mr. 

Churchill winced in silence.” This 
from a serious Scotch paper! 

“ It is understood that the marriage between 
Earl Percy and Lady Helen Gordon-Lennox 
will be celebrated shortly after the 14th October, 
the closing day of the Spey rod fshing.” ' 

Aberdeen Journed, 

Duty first 1 

“ Gardiner. —On the 7th July, at 'White- 
thorn, Barton-road, Cambridge, the wife of 
Professor I. Stanley Gardiner, F.R.S. {nie JDr. 
Edith Wilkoeh), of a daughter.” — Standard, 

As we have always said of the lady 
doctor, nascitur non fit. 




HINTS TO TBAVELLEES. 

If you must be a trayeller, be a 
hond'fide traveller. It will come in 
useful, you will find, on thirsty Sun- 
days. 

All roads lead to Rome. This, how- 
ever, does ^not apply to railroads. 
Margate, therefore, is still open for 
consideration as a possible holiday 
resort, 

Margate is not the only Queen of 
Watering Places. There are two hun- 
dred and thirty-one other queens. If 
you cannot make up your mind as to 
which you prefer, leave it to the Book- 
ing Clerk. He wll submit a list of 
names and, while you are thinking the 
matter out, the people behind you will 
keep up the flow of conversation. 

Having sufficiently stirred the Book- 
ing Clerk from his state of apathy, 
turn your attention to the porters. 
But wariness is essential with these, as 
they are not kept in cages. 

When you have selected your car- 
riage and sat in it, no one else has a 
right to get in without your permission. 
Let your expression of greeting to in- 
truders leave no doubt as to this. 

It is your prerogative to have a 
carriage to yourself. Though you can- 
not sit in ten seats at once, the fact of 


other people sitting in them is an 
insult to you and to be resented as 
such. : 

The safest place in the carriage, in 
case of accidents, is on the rack. This 
is provided primarily for light articles. 
You may be light, but cannot, unless I 
am mistaken in you, be an article. 
For the convenience of the Company 
and your own comfort, it is advisable 
only to resort to the rack when there 
is going to be an accident. 

If a fellow-passenger starts offering 
you papers, you might as well accept 
the first and save yourself trouble. He 
will make you read something before 
he has done with you. 

Avoid friendships with guards. They 
cost a shilling a time. Also, any com- 
munications you desire to make to the 
driver should not be made by cord. 
This is even more expensive. 

Do not throw bottles out on to the 
line. Keep them, during your journey, 
in the pockets in which you habitually 
carry them. 

I once had the privilege of travelling 
in the same carriage with a honeymoon 
couple of the working class. With his 
left hand the bridegroom held the right 
hand of the bride. With his right he 
held the humorous paper he was 
reading at the time. His idea was, I 


think, to combine business and 
pleasure. 

When you go on your honeymoon, 
you will have not only to travel first- 
class, but als:) to buy two first-class 
tickets for the purpose. Knowing you 
as I do, I shall be heartily amused if 
a third-class ticket-holder insists on 
travelling in your carriage. 

The worst part of quarrelling with 
a railway company is the feeling that 
the Company is never upset about it. 
I have written to my own pet company 
no fewer than five times to toll it that 
I am surprised at it, and still it goes on. 

Return tickets are available for six 
months, a fact to be pointed out, with 
significant emphasis, to your hostess 
on arrival. 

“Jones made liis 103 out of 165 in ninety- 
five minutes, and did not give a chance, lie 
hit one 66 and 13 4’s ." — Evening Ne% 08 . 

The stroke which produced 66 was one 
of the most remarkable ever seen. It 
was not exactly a drive and not exactly 
a cut, but it did the fieldsman's business. 


“Mr. J. B. Hammond, millionaire invcntoi* 
of the typewriter, who is 73 years of age, has 
left Hew York on a twenty-seven years’ cruise,** 
Mmiehester Evening E'eve,. 
We shall look out for his account of it 
in The Daily Mail. 
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THE OLD TEOJAN. 


Lord Lansdoto “DON’T LUG THAT INFERNAL MACHINE INTO THE CITADEL. THE 
THING’S FULL OF ENEMIES.” 

Lord Halsbuby. “I KNOW. THAT’S WHERE MY HEROISM COMES IN.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday , July 24, 
— Since the free fight on floor of House 
that disgraced the Session of 1893, 
nothing has equalled the tumult 
that filled the Chamber this after- 
noon. Nearest approach was when 
Liberals expected Prince Arthur, 

^ then Premier, personally to define his 
views on current stage of Tarifl Eeform 
question and with modesty habitually 
predominant in connection with this 
question he put up Alfred Lyttelton 
in his place. A mere squib compared 
j with to-night’s explosion. 

: That the outbreak was organised 

. was obvious, is indeed not denied. 

' Questions disposed of, Clerk read out 
I First Order of Day. “Parliament Bill: 

^ Consideration of Lords’ Amendments.'’ 

’ Premier rose amid storm of cheering 
from his supporters. Taking up sheet 
of manuscript, placed on brass-bound 
box ai he entered, he smoothed it out 
and, the cheers subsiding, began his 
speech. Instantly uprose from group 
behind Front Opposition Bench, on 
which Prince Arthur lolled with 
languorous air, cries of “ Traitor ! 
Traitor! ” Shout taken up from front 
benches below Gangway. Cousin 
Hugh in corner seat, pale to the lips, 
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THE CASTE OE “VIDE DI VIDE.” 

(A study of Lord Hugh Cecil beside lUnisdf.) 

“ Indeed I heard one bitter word 
That scarce is fit for you to hear ; 

Her manners had not that repose 

Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere.” — Tennyson, 


Hugh in comer seat, pale to the lips. Cakson moved adjournment of debate. Through it all the PeUmibe stood by 
with blazing eyes and frail form shaken Speakee, ready at every turn, pointed brass-bound box, getting in a sentence 
by tempestuous passion, led the rally, out that debate had not yet been here and there in compaiatiye lull in 
In vain the Speakee, who from first to opened. F. E. Smith waved both uproar. Proceedings, save m the matter 
last preserved unruffled mien, a digni- arms in eloquent though inaudible of harmony, were something in way 
fied contrast to the turmoil on both argument. All the while in corner of an oratorio. A line was sung 

‘ Cousin solo by the Premier. Then broke 

. ,1 '' at •j'ljl 


sides, made earnest appeal for pre- seat — , 0 . - . ■ • i v -ji. xu • 4 : 

servation 0 / order Hugh, like the bird of evil omen in the roar of chorus, with the voice of 

It proved unavailing. WiplOeooks perched on the bust of Pallas above Hunt accompanying it in the part of 

Kiff 'TnA “hprinr 00+; rirr 


Gangway 


rose to deliver brief lesson in deport- the chamber door, j 
ment. Though he was highly qualified “ ’Vide, ’vide, ’vide.” 
for mission, Opposition would ' 

have none of Mm. In ' ' 

locality where the waters ■ ^ 

come down from Lodore, ; 

William’s voice might per- | . 

haps have been heard. Effort | ^ 

hopeless amid present din, I yBH 

MoCullam Scott, en- 

deavouring to take a hand, i 

was literally bawled down. I 

Chiozza Money flung himself ; 

on the counter (so to speak) j 

to prove his genuineness, t 

“A bad shilling!” shrieked [ 

a voice below Gangway j 

opposite, and Money was i 

contemptuously chucked 

back. Speaker’s attention ^ j? 

called to Archbr-Shee, but 

in the uproar no conse- 

quences followed. ^ ^ ^ 

Hunt popped up and L 

down like a parched pea “GENTLEMEN ^j. THE 

in a frying - pan yelling, (A fixture wMch we trus 


the chamber door, forlornly croaking, the big bassoon. The tenor got off 
“ ’Vide, ’vide, ’vide.” another bar of his solo, and the chorus 

— !. — almost literally swept him 




‘Point of Order.” Edward 


“GENTLEMEN 'o, THE REST OE ENGLAND.” 

(A fixture wMch we trust will not be repeated.) 
Throudi it all the Premier stood by brass-bound box,” 


off his legs with roar of 
execration. 

, Most striking part of per- 
formance was that Premier 
absolutely ignored interrup- 
tions, Not that they failed 
in point. Cousin Hugh 
varied his plaintive monody 
by remarking, “You have 
broken the Constitution.” 
Later he contributed to 
amenities of occasion remark 
addressed to Leader op 
House, “You are absolutely 
unworthy of your position.” 

Premier took no more 
notice of him than if he were 
a fly settled on somebody 
else's nose. Went on when- 
ever he found a chance, pre- 
ssrving strict sequence of his 
type-written sentences. For 
full forty minutes the struggle 
lasted — a hundred men against 


84 


one. At last;, with angry gesture, the 
PREMIER rolled up his manuscript and, 
facing round to his supporters, protested, 
“ I am not going to degrade myself by 
further endeavouring to press argu- 
ments on people who are evidently 
resolved not to listen.^' 

A fresh burst of cheering followed 
Ministsrialists leaping to their feet and 
waving hats and handkerchiefs. 

» The question is,” said t^e Speaker, 
that the Lords* Amendments be now 
considered.” ' 

Promptly Prince Arthur rose, 
greeted by hearty cheers from excited 
throng to left of Chair. In ordinary 
lamiliar course of events now would 
have been the turn of the Ministerialists. 
Their chieftain had been howded down. 
In accordance with old practice they 
would give Leader op Opposition a 
turn. 

operation pretty 
litt.e action illustrative of tie chivalry 
native to the House in its maddest 
moments. The Premier, foreseeing 
what would happen when Prince 
Arthur took the floor, had privily 
despatched the Master op Eubank 
, with inj unction to his men to refrain 
mom reprisals. Eor some minutes 
Llibank was seen fluttering round 
dove-hke, with olive leaf in his beak.’ 
Liiect marvellous. Prince Arthur 
was listened to ■ in silence, an unex- 
FeS gratefully acknow- 

TO?"*’ bearance. 

When P. B. Smith proposed to foUow, 
storm broke forth again, motsubsiding 
tul, at the end of five minutes, he 
gave m and resumed his seat, having 

«■“ 

Proceedings brought to abrupt end. 

Jhe Speakee, acting uudeh new 
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Business done, — None. 

Tuesday , — Seemed when Speaker 
took Chair this afternoon that House, 
naturally shamefaced in remembrance 
of } esterda}^ s proceedings, had relapsed 
into old humdrum manner. Benches 
only^ half filled. Questions on paper 
devoid of interest. Appearances how- 
ever not for first time illusory. Bieeell, 
rattling through answer of one of string 
of Irish questions, was suddenly inter^ 

! rupte 1 by ringing cheer that rose and 
swelled with gathering force. Turning 
sharply round he perceived Premier 
entering from behind the Speaker’s 
C haT. 



Qi- j- /Tv unaer new, 


~o jt/luviueu 10 meet 

^ses of grave disorder, adjourned the 
xlouse without Question put. 

“lamiliar with the petition, ‘Save 
file from my friends,’” said Sabk as 
we walked ofi together, “one might 
be mclmed in cases such as this°to 
cry doud, ‘ Commend ms to mv 
enemies.’ If the young lions in the 
Opposition den had been suborned by 
Asquith to gat up this afternoon’I 
performance they could not have more 
ettectiyely earned their wage. It will 
not only strengthen the bonds between 
himself and his followers in the House 
and through the country, it w 11 
grievously damage the already stricken 
cause of the Peers. If these be the 
champions of that venerable institution 
these the exponents of the principle 
of Law and Order, that shrewd person 
the Man m the Street will be inclined 
to saj ho IS not taking any,*’ 


much. But his courage is indomitable. 
Thrice he interposed, calling down 
upon his head a fresh storm of antnry 
interraption. Incidentally Bibbell 
continued to read out answers to the 
questions addressed to him on the 
paper. Cousin Hugh rising to uive 
voice to a fresh thought personal to 
the Pbemiee, uproar broke out again 
and the Chief Seceetaey was fain to 
stand silent at the Table. 

A more genial episode was appear- 
ance on scene of Don’t Keir Haedie 
Lither by happy accident or by acute 
prevision he had for this occasion 
possessed himself of a reaeh-me-down 
tint of white flannels, a touch of manv 
colours being added by a gorgeous 
cummerbund. Whilst the iw was 
in progress he, after manner of limited 
supply of supers on transpontine stage 
trotted in and out. However hioh 
angry passion might have risen, as 
soo'i as Members caught sight of’ the 
white suit and the coy cummerbund 
they burst info hilarious sliout of 
laughter and ironical cheering. 

Then Cousin Hugh took another 
turn. A wild roar greeted him. It 
seemed as if we were coming to fisti- 
cuffs as in 1893, when from under the 
glass door leading from the Lobby there 
flaslied a gleam of white with indication 
of a streak of rainbow. It was Don't 
ilEiR IIardie and his cummerb'ind 
b.icK again. Oneo more angry passion 
changed to burst of genuine merriment, 
in the end the Sreakub put down 
Coum Hugh with sharp reproof and, 
the House getting into Committeo of 
bupply, the excited multitude broke up 
and disappeared. 

Business done.— India, Budget ex- 
pounded by Undeb-Secebtauy. Eesult 
wholesomely sbporific. 


Possibly Ministerialists might have 
been satisfied with this significant 
welcome had it not been for Cousin 
Hugh. Prime Minister sharply re- 
torted to enquiry of Eupert Gwynne 
1 refuse to answer insolent questions.’’ 
ihis naturally shocked Cousin Hugh’s 

Eising to call the Speaker’s attention 

hv i language he was greeted 
by howl of execration from beaches 

opposite. For some minutes he Sd 

facing the music. When he attemptS 
to speak there broke forth the cry 
which he himself yesterday employed 
Ekime Minister.^ 
‘May I ask ” he shouted. 

MinilSlili.?’ ">• 

In a rough-and-tumble scrimmaue 
Cousin Hugh does not seem to p3e 


Scandal at a Watering-place. 

“MAi,VEi[N._F,iniished Kc.sid(>nco • lurcfo 
loun^ hall, tln-cii rooi‘j}fion eight bed Voonis- 

dutiful grounds aid ohamdng 'Sd 

situation , cook and Imahand could ho left. ’’ 

T/te li irmimjhim Daily Dost. 
We are interested to know whether it 
IS the lady of the house or her husband 

We should hardly estimate Toggery’s 
chances so highly in such weather. 

“Oeorgo Duncan, of the Hanitorhill Ghih 

12^“’ S! tour ; 

Anieiica during Septeaibor."— r/w UourUr. 





MJce (to alarum as it goes off). “I fooled fez that time. I was sot aslai*e at all." 


A GLOSSAEY OP POLITICAL TEEMS. 

{For Use in a Crisis.) 

Last Ditch.— A receptacle for poor thinking and high 
falutin. Favourite death-place for advanced politicians 
who do not intend to die— at least, not there— and who, as 
a matter of fact, always survive misfortunes which have 
made strange ditch-fellows. 

No Surrender. — An expression much used by those who 
attempt to disguise a defeat by congratulating one another on 
their indomitable courage and to reveal their love for their 
leader by disi'egarding his advice and attempting to shatter 
his authority. After which they surrender with the rest. 

Cecil.— (1) A place where Duhes and Smiths combine 
to banquet a former creator of judges who is not to be 
satisfied without a creation of Peers, 

(2) A gentleman from Oxford University, noted for the 
amenity of his manners and the suavity of his language. 
An expert in the organisation of impromptu anger. Hold- 
ing that silence is golden, he has shiieked down a Prime 
Minister and reduced a Speaker to impotence. Conscious, 
as he is, of his merits, he esteems lightly and denounces 
shrilly those who fail to share his exalted estimate of his 
own immaculate perfection. 

Term supposed by those who bravely use it under 

cover of uproar to be vividly descriptive of an English 

gentleman who happens to be Prime Minister. 

Traitor. — A genial word conveying political disagree- 
ment. ' Has been howled out by many whose language (like 
the raven’s answer) “little meaning, little relevancy, hore. 

The House op Lords.— (1) The last rampart of British] 
liberty. (2) An effete assembly of arrogant people-crushers 
combined together for the destructibn ot freedom and 
capable of being checked and cured only by the duplication 
of their number. ' 

“It was a red herring,'* said the Borough Councillor, 
“ and now ifc has come home to roost. ' 


ANOTHEE BOOK THAT HAS HELPED. 

When editors my proffered poems scorn 
(Always, of course, re^etfully polite). 

And lack of luck is moving me to mourn 
The homing instincts of the things I writo, 
'Tis then that in my agony I look 
Eor consolation to my favourite book. 

Keats cannot cure my tendency to mope, 

Nor Shelley dissipate my anxious frown ; 

I cannot find resuscitated hope 

In either of the Swans of Stratford town ; 
Nor is the volume Eudyard’s goodly tome 
Of ballads (with the H's “not at home”). 

No I It is lettered in a golden lint 

“ The Works of Self,” and folio number one 
Displays my verses which appeared in print 
Last summer in The Little Sapleigh Sun. 

I note the cultured rhyme, the sparkling wife 
Embodied in that jocund little fytte. 

And once again I laugh at Eortune’s kicks, . 

Once more I feel assured that now and then 
My verse may yet be privileged to mix 
With snappy pars about the Upper Ten ; 
And so return the volume to its shelf 
With renovated confidence in Self. 


Britain on the Q,ui Vive. 

“3. Paragiupli 56a. In line 2 after ‘ Sunday ' for ‘ rice ’ and in line 3 
after ‘ Thursday ’ /or ^ substitute ‘ blanc-mange ’ in each case.” 

Army Orders. 


“In the story of ‘Making the Crew’ which follows, there are recited 
the experiences of many a college oarsman who has been famous at his 
alma water .” — Montreal Sta'ndard. 

What has Alma Tadema to say to this ? 
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BLANCHE'S LETTERS. 

A Backward Glance, 

Park Lane, 

Dearest Daphne, — Among the tra- 
gediettas of the season now in extremis 
has been the social suicide of Mrs. 
Jimmy Sharpe. She ’s been in a long 
time, but she ’s out again now, and 
may knock and ring for the rest of her 
life without finding anyone to open the 
door. 

She was a good bit of an outsider 
when the Flummery s first met her some- 
where abroad, conceived a violent fancy 
for her, after their fashion, and took her 
up. Once taken up, she did the rest 
herself, and in a short time one met 
her everyv^hexe that was any^)i&re. 
She got a big reputation as a funny 
woman and teller of risqiii stories, and 
was in great request at dinners and 
suppers and country-house parties. I 
never thought her particularly witty — 
and Eay Eimington, who’s by way of 
being a hel esprit himself, says in his 
opinion a woman has no more business 
to be a loit than to have a heard or a 
deep voice ! However that may be, 
Mrs. Jimmy, finding lately that her 
wit was petering out and her stock of 
risque stories was running low (Norty 
says they generally did run low !), has 
taken to practical joking (the derniere 
ressource of a played-out wit), and has 
now made her last joke, practical or 
otherwise, in our world. 

This was how it happened. , This 
summer the Dunstables have had a 
series of week-end parties at their place 
near Eichmond, Eiverside Court. I 
never could stand the Dunstables. The 
two old people are aiiftd, the girls 
are tombstones, and young Luton is a 
prig of the first magnitude. . They 
belong to the set dubbed by nous autres 
The Deadly-DuUs — fearful creatures, 
among whom are current such phrases 
as “ the duties of our station ” — “ the 
proper bringing-up of children ” — “ the 
pleasures of domestic life,” and soon — 
and the week-end parties at Eiverside 
Court have been of the hopelessly 
stodgy sort described by that wonderful 
old mid -Victorian word, respectable. 
To one of these week-end parties, 
however, in order, I suppose, to leaven 
the lump of respectability a little, they 
invited Mrs. Jimmy Sharpe, it being 
understood, of course, that no risqu6 
stories would be tolerated, that she was 
to be, as Shakspearb says, as amusing 
as the serpent but as harmless as the 
dove. A few days before going she was 
at a little supper at the Gardenia Club 
and had a wager with Giddy Tremayne 
(he ’s a relative of the Dunstables and 
a shaking of the head among them), 
that she would disappoint the old 

Duchess of six of her expected guests 
(whom she, Mrs. Jimmy, happened to 
have heard of as being in the same week- 
end party), six female leaders of the 
Deadly -Dulls — six pillars of propriety 
— six monuments of all the domestic 
virtues — and would do it by means of 
the following anonymous letter, drawn 
up at the supper table amid yells of 
laughter: — “ A Friend counsels you not 
to go to Eiverside Court this week-end. 
He wdll be there, and danger is in the 
air.” 

The wager was for a cool thousand — 
evens. The six letters were sent. On 
Saturday Mrs. Jimmy went to Eiverside 
Court, and Giddy, with the privi- 
lege of relationship, went uninvited “to 
see fair.” Three of the six leaders of 
the Deadly-Dulls and pillars of pro- 
priety weighed in all right and seemed 
to have nothing on their minds, but at 
dinner the old Duchess said, “Influenza 
seems to be coming out of its season. 
Poor dear So-and-so and So-and-so ” 
(naming two of the absent leaders of 
the D-D.’s) “ write to excuse themselves 
on the score of terrible colds, and dear 
So-and-so” (naming the third absentee 
— I don’t write their names, leaving 
you to guess them, my dearest) “ has 
been suddenly summoned to Scotland 
by the illness of an aunt.” Mrs. 
Jimmy and Giddy, no doubt, exchanged 
eloquent looks across the table, and 
next day they were stupid enough to 
have a dispute about how the wager 
should be settled, on the laxon — a dis- 
pute overheard by. someone in an 
arbour they hadn’t noticed — and, 'hey 
presto ! the fat was in the fire in no 
time, and now Mrs. Jimmy ’s outside 
for ever. She quite deserves it. A 
snake in the grass, hitting below the 
belt in that way, is a danger to us all. 

All the maharajahs who came over to 
coronate were darlings (they made such 
lovely bits of colour at one’s parties!), 
but the darlingest of them all was the 
Ghezam of Pondypore, who has become 
a great friend of mine. I simply love 
his grave,, gentle, graceful way, with 
just a teeny-weeny soxipqon of the' 
Bengal tiger somewhere in the oJBfing. 
I talked to him about Tamerlane, and 
the Eig Vedas, and the Koran, and 
Buddhism and Brahmanism and all 
that sort of thing, and I ’m sure he was 
immensely astonished at my knowledge 
of his country. Josiah was as rude to 
him as he dared to be, and always i 
spoke of him to me as “ that darkie 1 ” 

When the dear Ghezam left London ; 
he sent me a red rose, and a card to 
say his “ devotion will last as long as 
the rose shall bloom.” Not a very 
long time, that, you say. Don’t be too 
sure, my dear! Each petal of the red 
rose is a ruby, the dewdrops on it are 

diamonds, and the leaves are emeralds. 
Isn't he a love? Babs and the rest 
of them were perfectly sick with envy 
the first time I wore it (as a corsage 
ornament). He has invited me to 
Pondypore as his guest for the Durbar, 
and of course I’m going. “ You’re not 
going,” said Josiah yesterday. “I 
certainly am going," 1 replied. “I’ve 
promised Balaji.’* “Who’s Balaji, 
pray ? ” he demanded, quite glaring 
at me. “Well, the Ghezam, then,” 

I said. “Now look here, Blanche,” 
he said, “I don’t often put my foot 
down, but I put it down now. I 
won’t have you cavorting about India 
with this darkie that you call the 
Ghezam. Mind I I won’t 1 ” “ Your 

point of view is just as narrow and as 
wrong as it can be,” I told him calmly. 
“Why don’t you try to ihinkimperially? 
Can’t you see what profound policy it 

is, how good for our Indian Empire, 

that we Englishwomen should have 
an influence for good over the native 
princes ? ” “ Sfcuflannonsense I ” he 

cried. (That ’s an expression I ’ve never 
been able to break him of, and he pro- 
nounces it as spelt above.) “ If you 
want to see the Durbar, you shall see 

it, but without any Ghezams. We’ll 
go together.” 

We shall see. I’ve not the least 
intention of disappointing the Ghezam. 

Beryl Clarges has set a new fashion 
in head ornaments, which she says 
she’ll make even more popular than 
ospreys. She has imported a lot of 
live humming-birds to match different 
gowns. A slender gold chain attaches 
them by one leg to a jewelled head- 
band, and they flutter about over the 
head in a simply sweet manner. Of 
course they don’t live more than a few 
hours, but she has a fresli set for the 
next night. Those dreadful people of 
the Society for Interfering with Every- 
body are always after her, threatening 
proceedings, but Beryl’s only answer to 
them is to add more humming-birds to 
her coifl’ure 1 

Dear Stella Clackmannan has been 
having Thursday Thds M6lodiques at 
Clackmannan House and has played 
and sung her own compositions to her 
friends (for their sins 1) One Thursday 
Ninian ffollyott was among the crowd, 
and Stella gave us her new Song Cycle, 
Ecstasies in Elf land. Her little prize 
Pekingese was in his little beddy-bye in 
some corner and, just as Stella finished 
one of her Ecstasies (the dear thing’s 
voice, entre nous, is quite past praying 
fori), little Peky-peky gave a sudden, 
piercingly shrill little,howl. ‘ ‘ Brava ! ’ ’ 
cried Ninny ffollyott innocently. “ That 
was a simply rippin’ high note you 
finished up with, Duchess — best I ever 
heard you do I ” 
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Pevspiri'iig CiisfoTner. ‘‘Ph-h-h1 Brinci me something cool. 
Traitress. “Yes, Sir. Would you like an ice?” 

Perspiring Customer. “No, no; something cooler than that. 


Oh, my dearest, just a little story 
about Sir Croesus Lucre. He came of 
: age, you know, a year or two ago, and 
has undergone absolute torments, poor 
! boy, from being the of the moment. 

’ Lately he ’s sold oft‘ all his horses, his 
motors, and even his yacht, and has 
I gone in entirely for Hying, which he has 
1 taken up avec fureur. “You seem 
I awfully stuck on ’planing, old boy,” 
I Norty said to him the other day. . “ I 
j ain’t stuck on it,” was the rueful answer . 

1 “ I loathe it — and it ’s spoilin’ my 
digestion — but it’s the only way of 
escape from — from — them, you know! ” 
Ever thine, Blanche. 


THE DESEET OPTIMIST, 

An exile, I w^ould fain forget 
That circumstance hath put me down 
Quite close to places like Tibet, 

But very far from London town. 

And though the outlook’s rather drear 
I sometimes fancy I detect 
A sort of Cockney atmosphere, 

A Metropolitan effect. 

Behind my chair in solemn state 
The bearer and khansama stand. 
Swart replicas of those who wait 
In Piccadilly or the Strand. 

My punkah brings a grateful wind 
To cheeks climatically browm’d, 

A fitful gust that calls to mind 
The draughts about the Underground. 

And though they spoil my morning rest 
I like to lie awake and hark 
To parrakeets whose notes suggest 
Their captive kin in Eegent’s Park. 

About my house the pigeons roost. 
They perch upon the compound walls. 
Own brothers to the friends who used 
To flap me greeting from St. Paul’s. 

In yellow waves the dawn-mist drives 
Across the paddy-field and jogs 
The memory of one w^ho strives 
To reconstruct his London fogs. 

And when I hear a bullock-cart 

Go rumbling ’neafch its harvest truss 
The echo wakens in my heart 
The music of the omnibus. 

And thus it is I ’ve learned to find 
A remedy for things that irk ; 

My desert fades and with a kind 
Of cinematographic jerk — 

“ Urbs errat ante oculos ; ” 

Then, Eortune; send me where you list, 
I care not, London holds me close, 

An exile, yet an optimist. 

“ Concert party want funny comic singer for 
winter,” &c . — Evening News. 

So do we a’l. 


A PILLAK OE SOCIETY. 

I MET him in the Tube. The move- 
ment of the train rolled us together 
and his bag of tools hit me. He 
damned the line, apologised to me, and 
we began to talk. 

In response to my question he said 
he was full of work. Couldn’t com- 
plain, 

“ Yes,” he amplified, “we ’re wonder- 
ful busy this year. It ’s a record, that ’s 
what it is. First the Coronation ; then 
the heat ; and now all these strengthen- 
ing jobs— fortifying, or whatever you 
call it.” 

“ Fortifying ? ” I inquired. 

“Yes,” he replied. “Buttressing 
walls and all that sort of thing. We ’re 
being sent for all over the place to do 
that. Sometimes it’s a ceiling that’s 
given way ; sometimes a floor with a 
hole in it ; but ofcen enough it ’s the 
very house. In. Kensington chiefly, 
and Bayswater; but other parts, too. 
We ’re at it all the time. It ’s a nepi- 
demic, that ’s what it is.” 

“But,” I said, “surely this is very 
odd. I can understand measles and 
influenza and things like that being 


epidemic; but how can houses in 
different parts of London all begin | 
suddenly to go wrong at the same time ? 
That ’s surely very puzzling. What is 
your theory ? ” 

“ Weil,” he said, “ I don’t know much 
about these things, but they tell me 
it’s Nijinsky.” 

“ Nijinsky ? ” 

“ Yes, the Eussian Dancer at Coving 
Garden . He ’s that nippy, they tell me, 
there was never anything like it. He 
jumps into the air, they tell me, and 
doesn’t come down for a couple of 
blooming minutes. And all these 
Kensington and Bayswater people are 
trying to do the same. That ’s what I 
understand it is. I ’m told that on 
still nights you can hear ’em crashing 
about in all directions. Dessay he 
comes down a bit lighter. But of course 
I haven’t seen this Nijinsky myself. 
It’s not in my line exactly. The 
O’Gorman Brothers is what I fancy — 
good step-dancers with double heels. 
All the same, ' Long life to Nijinsky ’ is 
what I says. It’s good enough for 
me to mend the damage he causes. 
That ’s where me and my mates come 
in! Goodnight.” 
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OUR BOOKfNG-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Push's Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

On the outside wrapper of The Gift of the Gods (Heinb- 
mann) the publishers have been at pains to inform me in 
large print that it is a new novel by the author of On the 
Face of the Waters. Well, speaking personally, and as a 
reader to whom the previous work and the literary repu- 
tation of Mrs- I’lora Annie Steel are things of moment, 
I should call the present volume not only a new novel, but 
a new and disconcerting experiment in style on the part of 
a writer from whom something very different is justly 
expected, I may be to blame, but certainly I myself could 
find in this ordinary and not very interesting tale of some 
dull people in the Outer Hebrides no trace of that dis- 
tinction and charm for which Mrs. Steel has before this 
made me her very grateful debtor. When, moreover, what I 
did find was such a phrase j 
as, “the woman who he 
had widowed,” or “the; 
stepping out of a new face,” 
things repugnant to the 
ordinary decencies of proof 
reading, I felt that some 
expostulation was called 
for. The story itself is 
of one Margaret Mac- 
donald, a widow whose 
husband, the. laird of 
Westray, in the Islands, 
meets his death early in 
the book after a mysteri- 
ous fashion that is never 
properly cleared up. 

Macdonald went over the 
clifi, one foggy night, to 
rescue the victims of a 
supposed wreck, and was 
never seen again; while 
the stranger whom the 
helpers pulled up at the 
end of the laird’s rope 
lived on at Westray to 
become Margaret's lover 
and the hero of as much 
tale as the book contains. 

Its only real attraction 
lies in its portrayal of village life in these unfamiliar parts ; 
there is atmosphere here, but not enough else to save 
Mrs. Steel’s admirers from a sad disappointment. 


Master Christopher (Smith, Elder) — ^you can see the 
old nurse in the background — is what lady society- 
journalists would call a “boy and girl” party. The too- 
old-at-forty characters in it count about as much as they 
do in an up-to-date newspaper office or a fashionable ball- 
room. And, as I always love Mrs. Henry de la Pasture’s 
mother-heroines, I feel a little aggrieved that in this book 
she kills off the one really charming specimen before the 
story proper begins. But the young people play quite a pretty 
comedy of love (with, in one case, a pathetic ending) in the 
fine old house which Christopher’s plebeian father had bought 
with trade-won gold from its ancestral owner when he joined 
the other pigeons that flutter round the Stock Exchange. 
Christopher himself you will find a bit of a boor, but a good 
sort for all that ; and his young sister, in a dove-like kind 
of way, is as lovable as I imagine their dead mother must 
Jihave been. The exciting element in this little drama of 


English country life is provided by his cousin, a flashy 
beauty from West Kensington, whose hard eyes had 
marked him as her legitimate prey. Both she and her 
fat and flabby mother are drawn with particular skill. I 
cannot say that the story grips me so much, for instance, 
as Peter's Mother. My pulse did not gallop nor my 
heart throb as I read it. But I liked it because the 
people in it are real and talk the language of life and not 
of fiction. 


What gave for me some added interest to The Sovereign 
Power (Macmillan) was the thought that, a few years ago, 
it would have been regarded as a romance of the fantastically 
impossible type. Jules Verne might have written it then, 
for boys to delight in ; or, a little later and with rather 
more finesse, our own H. G. Wells might have imagined 
the concluding chapters. Briefly, it is a novel of avia- 
tion that Mr. Mark Lee Luther has composed, in a 

brisk and entertaining 
style, uncomplicated by 
subtlety of any kind. The 
author has been content 
to rely for novelty upon the 
strange, half-understood 
machines that play a 
large part in the working 
out of his plot ; liis 
characters, it must be 
confessed, are anything 
but original. The Ameri- 
can heiress, the exiled 
Prince, and the aged dip- 
lomat with the secrets of 
half the chancelleries of 
Europe at his withered 
finger-ends, are all of 
them puppets upon wlioin 
[ the dust of generations ^ 
has begun to settle. How- 
ever, flight in an aero- 
plane soon disperses this ; 
and nothing could well 
be more thrilling, or, to 
all appearances, more 
realistic <(I speak as a 
groundling) than the 
description of Ann's ab- 
duction by Prince 
Bodoslav in one monoplane, and their pursuit and over- 
hauling by her republican lover in another. That tells 
you the kind of book it is. The fact that it is both 
written and illustrated in America will prepare you for 
some unfamiliar grammar and several charming pictures 
of the nice-looking people whom they seem to draw so 
well over there. But I think author and artist might 
have agreed about the heroine’s hotel in Venice ; when 
one called it the Victoria it worried me a little to find the 
other depicting the lady as drinking in the view from the 
Danieli. 


Commercial Candour. 

Erom an advertisement : — 

“Scores of testimonials have been received. Among those who have 
benefitted by them are . . . ” 

Nothing is said as to the benefit derived by the proprietors ; 
but we hope the others were well paid too. 

Lord Lansdowne to the Cabinet : — 

“Ye that have Peers, prepare to shed them now.” 



a oRTi. oo 


THE WORLD’S WORKERS. 

1. — An expert in stamp- adhesives planting gum-trees in the 
GARDENS OF THE GENERAL PoST OFFICE. 
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CHAR I VAR I A small. It only remains How annoying, as the Scilly Islander 

for Englishmen to buck up and prove remarked, to go for herrings and only 
There has been some talk of the that they can themselves produce to catch crans, 

Germans ceding Togo (West Africa) sufficient criminals to fill these places. 

, T-n TV/r 1 . . . , _ , «... 


to France. Many persons, however, 

would prefer to see France giving Our tube railways, whii 
Germany Togo— if we may use an ex- known to be the coolest pi 
pression which was in vogue during the weather, continue to make 


Munich would appear to be suffering 
Our tube railways, which are well from an epidemic of prudishness. In 
known to be the coolest places in hot future no cats will be allowed to walk 


pression which was in vogue during the weather, continue to make a bold bid about in that city unclothed. It has i 
recent war between Eussia and J apan. for a share of the patronage which is been decreed that each of them must : 

^ bestowed on seaside resorts. During wear a coUar, ... ... 

It is so difficult to be funny without the recent sensational storm a portion 
being vulgar that one feels sorry that of the Bakerloo tube was flooded, Thousands of flsh are said to have 
it should be possible for a joke in and many passengers were enabled to been killed in the Thames between | 

excellent taste to have an Isleworth and Teddington by ' 

unpleasant sequel. The Sec- h- 

retary of the Woolwich Eadi- 
cal Club has been summoned 
for using on note-paper a 
representation of a coronet 
cleft with a pickaxe with- ' 
out obtaining a licence for 
armorial bearings. ' 


This is a world of com- 
promise. The Prince of 
Wales, we understand, was 
most anxious to attend the 
Durbar, but this was im- 
possible. He has, however, 
been appointed to H.M.S. 
Hindustmi, 

A member of the House 
of Lords was dining at a 
cheap restaurant. He ordered 
a bottle of ginger beer. A 
label on it caught his eye : — 
“As supplied to the House 
of Lords.” The nobleman’s 
face lighted up. “ Thank 
heavens,” he cried, “we still 
have a little prestige left 1 ” 

ijc 

sit 

To refute the allegation 
that women would only vote 
for the best-looking men, Sir 
William Lyne, ex-Premier 
of New South Wales, declares 
that tliere are ugly men in 
the Commonwealth Parlia- , 
ment who have been sent 
there by women’s votes. But • 



the heat. It has been sug- 
gested that the survivors 
should be supplied with sun- 
bonnets. 

* 'su ' 

The innate dislike which 
many motor-cars show for 
bicycles is almost uncanny 
and reminds one of the 
never - ending dog - and - cat 
feud. While his chauffeur 
was starting the engine the 
other day, Mr. Justice Bray’s 
motor car ran down the High 
Street incline at Guildford, 
and of its own accord de- 
molished two bicycles before 
it was stopped. 

5|« 5l'. 

Jls 

The Begum of Bhopal, 
while in Geneva, purchased 
some 4,000 Swiss watches. 
It is thought that she 
wanted to know the time. 


“LOCAL INTELLIGENCE. | 
Sun rises 4.15 a.m., sets 7. 57 p.m. 
(tfteen minutes later in Gloucester- 
shire). ” — The Citizen. 

People dissatisfied with the 
sun’s limited performances 
elsewhere now know where 
to go. 


— “Alfred Peck Stevens, known as 
Bookstall Clerk {after fifteen minides). “Would you care to buy the Great Vance, was taken with 
THAT J300K, Madam ? ” a fatal seizure during liis turn on 

Uulu {c(Jbscntly). “Oh, no, thanks. I’ve almost finished it.” Boxing Night, 1888, at the Sun 
^ Music Hall, Knight sbndge, and died 


this does not prove anything. The indulge in paddling. Arrangements for at the jde ot 

unsuccessful candidates may have been mixed bathing are in preparation. ^ * 3 * The Em. 

uglier still. ... t ^ a* l . We should like to ask how much would 


We should like to ask how much would 
The Era cost if the Great Vance had 
died in the centre of the stage at the 
age of 77 ? 


* According to a* newspaper ap>he 

The London, Chatham and Dover “ geemany demands centre of the stage at the 

Bail-way Company is, we hear, not a ' lloyd gboege s of 77 ? 

little proud that one of its Directors dismissal. ® 

should have been selected for the The idea is good, but_we distrust the Overcrowding in India, 

important post of British Consul- 1 quarter from which it comes. We •< a grand Mahogany Bedstead 9!,' x 8' with 

(3.n«al m Egypt. prde. to to no.iom for oor- 

TQ q. •vxrftl l-Aft.r'nftfi tvihnr.ft tO S6iV6S. ± r.f\r\ » 


is considered a well-earned tribute to selves, 
the business-like way in which the 
affairs of the Company are managed. “ Tt 


“ The herring fishings at Shetland 
and on the east coast ot Scotland are, 


class peoi)le comfortably. Going for Rs. 500.” 
— The statesman. 

“Cashiers.— Young lady wanted, for desk 


The fifth annual renort on the Aliens’ we read, “ far from satisfactory. -Last and dissection.”— Zi<8% ningraph. 

Act drSwLttention^to the fact that week’s catch amounted in round Will Mr. Stephen Coleridge please 
the percentage of aliens in our prisons figures only to some 65,000 crans. note . 


von. cxni. 


O 
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NORTHWARD, HO! 

Let us elope, my lyre (if sfcill you keep 

That sacred name with all but one string cracked), 
For now my sweltering hand, that used to sweep 

Your vocal chords, at last declines to act, 

.Unnerved by languors of the late July; 

And this my basso, which was once so tough, 

Can do no else but simply limply cry, 

“ Jam satis ! ” — meaning I have had enough. 

Let us depart, my boots, for now I think 

1 hear the red bird call across the brae 

Out of his heather-bed, superbly pink, 

Saying : “ He should be here next Saturday; * 

And there the point-to-pointer, trusty brute. 

Twitches in dreams to draw my desperate feet 

To where his nose locates the winged loot 

Hard-dying in the final patch of peat. 

Let us begone, my heart, because I yearn 

For the large freedom of the open moor. 

For the great hills that flank the tawny burn 

And scent of rain upon the pine- wood’s floor ; 

For sweet bog-myrtle and the transient gleam 

Of luncheon intervals where, couched at rest, 

We tell our spoil and lap the local stream 

Allayed with whiskey of the Highlands’ best. 

Let us away, and far ; this tedious crew 

Of HALSBURY-buccaneers, they turn me sick, 

These men who make the Peerage-mongers do 

Their revolution by arithmetic ; 

Who play at soldiers, run amok and romp. 

Harmless against the enemy, while they throw 

Dirt at their own side from the final swamp ; — 

Yonder the air is cleaner ! Let us go ! 

0. S. 

Suggestion for Evening Parties. 

The latest game is to guess how many of the guests 
have had to pay postage on their invitation cards, owing 
to the insufficient adhesive properties of the new stamps. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett as quoted in Lmidon Opinion : — 

“Brief is the violence of love! In perhaps thirty-three per cent, 
passion settles down into a tranquil affection— which is ideal. In fifty 
})er cent, it sinks into sheer indifference, and one becomes used to one’s 
wife or one’s husband as to one’s other habits. And in the remaining 
sixteen per cent, it develops into dislike or detestation. Do you think 
niy percentages are wrong, you who have been married a long time and 
know what tiie world is ? ” 

We do. We should like to get another 1% in somewhere. 

“As Eoniana Gienetto, a shoe worker, seized a 250-pound .totle by 
the tail to-day at a beach near Chelsea, the reptile spit out a large 
copper penny. The coin was minted in 1770 and marked with name 
of George III. of England. The tui'tle, which measures over two feet 
from head to tail, must be 141 years old at least.”— iTcMms City Star. 

The guess at the age is accurate. Turtles, it is well 
known, refuse to swallow any coins save those of the 
current year. 

“In particular, the misconstructions that had been based by a 
section of the London and Paris Press upon Mr. Lloyd George’s Mansion 
House speech have been raised to. the gi'ound.”— Mivs. 

With the resl:^t that the spirits of the Germans are now 
elated to their lowest depths. 

Newmarket First August Meeting (behind the Last 
Ditch), The Die-hard Stakes. AIsotclh^ Lord Fosslyn. 

THE “GRAND GARDEN F^TE ” 

The Parish began it and the Vicar was very active in it. 
The Parish had decided that it couldn’t do without a 
Church-Eoom. Other Parishes had Church-Eooms where 
the Parishioners could be improved by lectures, addresses, 
concerts, parish meetings, debates and so forth, and it 
was obviously absurd that our own Parish should continue 
in a position of inferiority through not having a Eoom. A 
Eoom was therefore built, and a very handsome convenient 
Eoom it was, but — there was a debt on it. Indeed, no 
self-respecting Church-Eoom has ever started in life with- 
out a debt ; and this particular debt, though it troubled the 
Vicar, was not a very heavy one. Church-Eooms must 
have debts ; debts must be paid off ; and a “ Grand Garden 
Fete” must be held in order that the debt may be, at 
least, diminished. So it came about that a Grand Garden 
F^te was actually organised and held. 

I cannot offer to describe it in every detail. It was too 
varied, too vivid, and too exciting for that. The ladies of 
the neighbourhood turned themselves into saleswomen. A 
stern business determination gleamed out of their eyes; 
you could see by the way in which their lips moved that 
they knew exactly how many pennies there were in a half- 
crown or a pound, and that they were not to be deceived 
in a question of small change. The greengrocery stall 
glittered with tomatoes tastefully arranged in punnets by a 
Justice of the Peace. Peaches and nectarines languished 
delicately against a background of dark and glowing grapes, 
the direct descendants of those that came as specimens 
from the land of milk and honey. Gigantic melons, 
bloated with self-importance and succulence, lay about like 
ammunition designed for a Dreadnought, Nor was the 
humble potato absent, and the lowly lettuce, the beet and 
the carrot. It was a gorgeous stall', fruitful in more senses 
than one. 

Cheek by jowl, or, rather, trestle by plank, with the fruit- 
stall was the sweet-and-chocolate stall. - Sweets more 
brilliantly parti-coloured I never saw, nor have 1 ever 
tasted better chocolates. The little silk bags alone were 
worth the money. Here swarms of children became bank- 
rupt and sticky, shading their innocent chins heavily with 
chocolate. In the morning lollipops in thousands lay 
below. We forgot to count them at break of day; and 
when the sun set where were they? Tlien there was a 
needlework stall bedizened with embroidery wrung from 
the leisure of the wives and mothers and daugliters of the 
district. Over the sacred and appreciated mysteries of 
this show it does not beseem me to linger, for it was built 
up on a foundation of useful articles not suited to the mind 
or person of a male. It did a roaring trade. Finally, there 
was a stall for cakes and jams, which was swept clean, as 
it were in a moment. No jam-desirer on that great day 
denied himself his favourite preserve. Gooseberry was 
mine. To me the translucent skins are irresistible. 

“Walk up! Walk up! Walk up! ’Ere’s yer tine 
cocoanuts, juicy oocoanuts ! Boll, bowl or pitob ! Cocoa- 
nuts all juicy ! ” Where had I heard that raucous, resonant, 

1 East-end voice before ? It came from a gentleman in dark 
corduroys and a heavy sweater broadly striped in black 
and yellow, a dark-visaged sort of hornet of a man who 
was luring spectators to a cocoanoelastic revelry. His sister 
was beside him, a splendid lady who bade defiance to the 
Sun in a tight thick black velvet bodice and a flaring silk 
skirt splendid to behold. Her earrings were in size and 
splendour like the vexilla of a Eoman legion ; htr hat was 




A YEEY-NEAK-EAST QUESTION. 

Mr. Punch {in the Green Park). “LOOK HERB, MY BQY. THIS IS WHERE WE’RE GOING 
TO HAVE A STATUE OF KING EDWARD.” 

Boy. “ WE COULD DO WIV’ ONE OF ’EM DOWN AT SHAD WELL, MISTER, AND A PARK 
TO PUT IT IN.” 

Mb. Punch. “YOU SHOULD HAVE BOTH, IF I HAD MY WAY.” 

[Tliere is a strong movement in favour of devoting a part of the Kins Edward Memorial Fund to tte creation of a Public Park beside 
the river on the site of the disused fish-market at Shadwell, a neighbourhood that stands in great ne^ of open spacra ; and to the setting-up 
of a statue to preserve the memory of his late Majesty among a population not less loyal than that of w est London.] 









''(///'///WU 

Nm ^oQtnmv. ^‘-I aurposE g-'nEiiE ahi? a lot of nobs -ere to-day, Me. Blount?" 

.YEW^ UY -LAD. A FEW. BuT MO-ST AEE THE SECONDARY CROWD THAT WE Us TO ASK ONCE A YEAR.” 


an oriflamme. This was Mrs. ’Enery ’Awkins, and close to 
her stood her faithful ’Enery, he too in corduroys and barred, 
as to his sweater, with red and black. Attendant upon them 
was their gnome in pearlies, and their arms and faces were 
brown as the sun or some more artificial agent could tan 
them. I rolled, I bowled, I pitched. Cocoanuts shivered 
into fragments under my erratic skill. Then in a flash of 
recollection I realised that this talented family had laid 
aside the glories of its birth and state in the shape of a 
cool summer frock and seasonable flannels, and had, for 
charity and one afternoon, put on the accent, the earrings, 
the velvet, the corduroys, and the colours of the immemorial 
East. 


In the meantime Aunt Sally, too, was bearing up under 
a succession of shattering blows, while the general com- 
pany were absorbing ices with a wild abandon or indulging 
madly in lemonade. The sun was blazing down, but it did 
not daunt the “Anglo-Eoman Band” who, with their 
stringed instruments, made cool and pleasant music in a 
shady nook. They came from a neighbouring town and 
were certainly imperially Anglo in faces, voices and trousers. 
No doubt their scarlet tunics provided the Eoman element 
and justified their name. I 


j Suddenly a voice announced that the children would now 
dance some old English dances, and the chairs under the 
walnut-tree and the chestnuts became filled with spectators. 
On the platform, where the Pierrots were afterwards to 
sing, the fiddle and the piano struck a chord, and, lo, 


through an archway of roses, there came dashing the 
merriest prettiest little company of small Englishmen and , 
! Englishwomen that anyone ever set eyes on. Sixteen of 
them there were, divided into two sets : the big little ones 
ranging from ten to twelve years, and the little little ones 
from five to eight years. No pen can describe the neatness, 
the daintiness, the concinnity and the gaiety of their dances. 
Every little foot was duly pointed, every little head was 
thrown back, every little roguish face looked archly at its 
neighbour. The girls in print dresses and bonnets, the 
boys in smocks and felt hats, outvied one another in the 
tuneable swaying of their bodies and the swift movement 
of their twinkling feet. It was a jolly sight that made 
you want to cheer for very delight, while the simplicity and 
pretty innocence of it all gave you a lump in your throat. 
Was old England really like this, so gay, so demure, so 
harmless, and so smiling in its sports? Did they come 
out on the green, while the rude forefathers stood round 
and clapped their hands, and did they dance in this 
enchanting style, all the little lads and lasses of the hamlet 
in their work-a-day dresses ? Perhaps they did ; at any ' 
rate we do well to imitate what we think they did. As to 
the dancers themselves, they were untroubled by any 
doubts, and their little hearts and souls were in every step 
they took. Then, the dance being ended, we returned to 
the lemonade and the cocoanuts, “fine cocoanuts, juicy 
cocoanuts.” 


We want to know if Mr. Ebaseb, of Sprouston, Kelso, chose 
for one of his hymns on Sunday, “ Peas, perfect peas.” 
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A CRICKET SWEEP. 

Deab Mb. Punch, — You will bs doing 
me a great service if you will kindly 
print my personal explanation and plain 
statement of a regrettable incident that 
occurred in one of my recent club 
matches. If you do so (as in common 
humanity you ought), you may perhaps 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you liave helped to reinstate me in the 
good opinions of those who now wish 
me to resign from my cricket club. 

Ihe matter is this. We are in the 
habit of having a sweep on all the 
matches we play. Each member of the 
team pays half-a-crown, and there are 
two prizes of one pound and seven and- 
six for those who draw the first and 
second top scorers respectively. The 
practice has always provided a little 
harmless" amusement, and nothing un- 
pleasant has ever occurred until the 
time of wliich I speak. 

On this occasion, Mr, Pttnch, I had 
done rather well by picking Eoger — 
who was once reserve man for a 
Glamorgan second team. Percy, a 
player of about my own calibre, had 
picked me, and was rude enough to 
express his dissatisfaction with his luck. 

Well, having had a good score 
knocked up against us,-, we somehow 
or other went all to pieces. Boger, to 
my delight, was the only man to i^each 
double figures, and he managed to gei 
twenty before being bowled. I went 
in eighth ’ wicket down (my average 
position), when we had absolutely no 
look in, and found Percy already in 
charge of affairs. 

“ Now for a sporting effort,” he said, 
as I passed him on my way to the 
farther wicket. . . 

Seeing -there were about fifty runs 
to get, I looked on his remark as 
sheer rot. Percy, as I \e said, is just 
about as good as me, and I\e hardly 
ever been known to make twenty runs 
— not all at once, that is. In fact, I 
considered the match as good as over 
and the yellow piece (thanks to Boger) 
as good as mine. The last man in 
hardly counted. 

You know how it is when you don’t 
much care if you do get out. As often 
as not you stay in. At the end of two 
overs Percy and I were still at the 
wickets, and I, scoring at double his 
rate, had made, two runs. It didn’t 
end there ; I only wish it had. We 
went on and on, having the most extra- 
ordinary ; luck, till, the fatal moment 
arrived when I scored my nineteenth 
run, and Percy had the bowling. 

If 1 say that by this time, in the 
^citement of the match, I ’d forgotten 
about the sweep, you won’t believe 
^^^fe»ppose. Nobody will. Percy 

won’t, though, as I tell him, I try hard 
to believe it of him. Percy had the 
bowling, and the next ball went, as I 
supposed, for a bye. I called and ran 
down the pitch. Percy also ran, but 
looked round (he ’d no business to) and 
saw first slip get to the ball. 

“Go back!” he cried, as first slip 
preparel to throw afe the nearest wicket. 
It wai clear that one of us would be 
out;, and in that swift; moment I realized 
that the mistake was mine and that it 
was up tio me, not Percy, to pay the 
penalty. I rushed past Percy just as 
the wicket was thrown down — so that 
I was the batsman who retired dis- 
consolately to the pavilion. Now isn’t 
that in accordance with the best spirit 
of the game, ilfr. Punch ? 

And what is the upshot? They 
declare that I threw away my wicket 
in order to obtain first prize in the 
sweep ; and at the same; time cheated 
Percy out of it. Por, of course, it would 
have fallen Jo him if I had beaten 
Boger ’s‘ score. 1 have pointed out (1) 
that I had forgotten all about the 
sweep ; (2) that if I had remembered 
I hope I should never let private 
interest come before public ' benefit ; 
(3) that, anywaj, my batting average 
being what it is (never mind what), 
the chances of my getting out increased 
horribly with every run I msijde, from 
nought upwards, and (4) that they 
pass over the fact that Percy showed 
suspicious self-denial in offering him- 
self as a sacrifice, so to speak, for my 
mistake. . — 

But there it is. Percy, I may say, 
made twen,ty-one (the last man keep- 
ing up his end), and then, when we 
were within five runs of victory, got 
bowled. “ Anyway,” I heard him say, 
“ I didn’t mean him to get first prize, 
even if it meant losing the second 
myself.” 

Well, what do you think of that? 
They are so full of my supposed infamy 
that they don’t notice his. And so, 
Mr, Punch, they, are on the point of 
cpoapelling me to. resign my member- 
ship of a ^ club which I have served 
faithfully s'nce the days when, as 
chairman of the luncheon committee, 
I effected the introduction of goose- 
berry tart intio the weekly luncheon as 
a permanent stand-by. 

Yours, etc., 

“ Misunderstood.” 

“The meeting agreed to the deletion from the 
report of the Gas Committee provision that had 
been made for a deputation to visit works at 
Lausanne. 

Mr. Hipkins admitted that the committee 
had no idea that the place was outside England. ” 
Woloerliampton JS^press ctAid 

What do they know of Switzerland 
that only England know ? 

SOCIETY AT THE SEASIDE, 

Bjrightgate is very full just now. 
Several well-known people from Toot- 
well and Gamberham were out and 
about on the Iront yesterday enjoying 
the sunshine and sea breezes. Among 
those promenading, Mr. “ Herb.”' Smith 
was prominent in a lounge suit of irre- 
proachable cut and a straw hat with 
the colours of the Household Brigade, 
to which he is temporarily attached for 
vacation duties. With him were Miss 
Gertie Brown and Miss Mabel Eulley- 
love, both well known in the smart set 
of Streatling. Miss Brown was attired 
in an effective somi-hobble costume 
with accessories to match, and Miss 
Fulleylove was exquisitely trousered in 
brown Harris tweed. It is rumoured — 
with I know not what truth — that at 
the end of his leave Mr. Herbert Smith 
intends to retire from the 2nd Life 
Guards and to enter City life. 

Eastclipe has seldom known such 
a gay season, so many of the smartest 
folk from Houndschapel and W^hite- 
ditch having run down from, town 
to take advantage of the health-giving 
properties of the mud for which South- 
cliff* is famous, and which is now in 
full bearing. The many smart toilettes 
on the front give a kaleidoscopic effect, 
rivalling that of the automatic ma- 
chines, which are again a feature of 
the place this year. The winkle stalls 
are as well patronised as ever by those 
gourmets who know a, good whelk or 
winkle when they see one;- in fact 
there has been such a run on these 
favoured comestibles that Mr. Alf. 
Pearlies, who is a regular visitor at 
this time of the year, and whom I met 
on the pier enjoying a very fragrant 
morning cigar, informed mo that there 
is almost a pin famine in the place. 

Bl.^ckport. — The many attractions 
here have, as usual, drawn enormous 
crowds from the towns of the Bival 
Boses for a brief holiday blow by the 
briny. The shore is tlie fashionable 
morning parade, and in a casual stroll 
along the yellow sands one is sure to 
meet many well-known faces from 
Wigham, Oldburn, Haliford and Brad- 
fax. In the evenings the strains of 
the Pink Eochclaliari Band have been | 
drawing everyone to the beautiful 
dancing pavilion on the front. 

Skegthori'e. — A large sccfc’on of 
Society seems to have found its way to 
this resort of fashion, from the number 
of ^ times that one hoars the latest 
shibboleth. The phrase most in vogue 
with the smartest people just now : 
is “Bo\y-wow,” and I heard it most 
appropriately used no fewer than 14 
times during a short half-hour on the 
parade. 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH THE INCOME-TAX 
AUTHORITIES. 

There are only two ways of dealing 
wdth Income Tax authorities — the right 
way and the wrong way. 

A. — The Wrong Way. 

(1) 

Lilac Lodge, Beechgrove, Hants, 
Apdl 6th, 1911, 

To Mr. W. P, Smith, 

Deputy- Assistant Surveyor of Taxes, 
Inland Eevenue, 

" (City 54th A District) 

Eoom 92, Fifth Floor, 

Budget Buildings, 

13-16. Stamp Street, 

London; B.C. 

Sib, — I have this morning received 
the enclosed dema|nd for Income Tax 
£30 05. 9d,, signed by you, and if it is 
not taking up too much of your, no 
doubt, valuable (1) time should very 
much like to know how such a sum is 
arrived at. ' I may say at once that I 
do not intend to pay it ; but it would be 
interesting to know exactly how far the 
incompetence of public officials carries 
‘them in their extortionate and un- 
justifiable' demands on the public. 

Yours truly, A. J. Brown. 

(2) 

Lilac Lodge, etc,, April 12th, 1911. 
To Mr. W. P. Smith, etc., etc. 

596.) 

Sir, — ^With reference to your letter 
of 11th inst., in which you state that I 
have apparently misunderstood instruc- 
tions as to making a return, I beg to 
state that I am as capable of under- 
standing plain English as you are, 
and I would add that in a matter of 
arithmetic I am more capable, as far as 
can be judged from your so-called ex- 
planation. My return of £699 195. llc^;, 
by the laio of the land, entitles me to 
the relief for those whose incomes do 
not reach £700, and I defy you to deny 
it to me. The deductions I have made 
to bring it within that' figure I say I 
have a right to make, and no Mr. 
W. P. Smith (!) in the world can 
deprive me of that right. It is true 
that I have deducted the rent I pay for 
my house from my return, as I also use 
it for an office, directing circulars, etc., 
for the various societies of which I am a 
well-known supporter. And inasmuch 
as the income I enjoy comes from 
investments made by my late father, 
in his capacity as leather trunk manu- 
facturer, I have a perfect right to treat 
the whole of it as earned income. It 
was earned — by my father, a man known 
andjespected in the City of London, 

. which, if you take the trouble, you can 
1 . find out. 

'L 1 

In conclusion, I would recommend 
you to attend evening classes at one 
of the various institutions founded to 
assist those who sufier from a defective 
education. Plain addition and sub- 
traction can be learnt even by the niost 
ignorant, if they set their minds to it. 

Yours truly, A. J, Brown. 

(3) 

Lilac Lodge, etc., April ISth, 1911. 
To Mr. W. P. Smith, etc., etc. 

{H.J.K 596.) 

Sib, — Certainly I have made my re- 
turns in the way indicated in my letter 
of 12th inst. for the past several years, 
and they have never been questioned. 
Perhaps you will now kindly send me 
in a correct demand note, and I will 
forward cheque in accordance there- 
with. I cannot spend further valuable 
time in corresponding with those who 
are patently incompetent to do any 
business at all, let alone that of a 
public office. 

Yours truly, A. J. Brown. 

(4) 

Lilac Lodge, etc., April 2Uh, 1911. 
To Mr. W. P. Smith, etc., etc. 

{H.J.K. 596.) 

Sir, — The impudence of your demand 
is positively staggering in its colossal in- 
eptitude. Do you really think you are 
entitled — a mere “Jack-in-office” — to 
deal in that way with a member of the 
public, and a well-known and respected 
one, such as I humbly claim to be ? 1 
enclose cheque for £30 05. 9d., which 
was your original demand. I have no*i 
patience to go on with the matter, and 
would sooner be sioindkd in this way 
than suffer the annoyance of further 
correspondence with one so absurdly 
unfitted for a position of trust as your- 
self. As for your cool demand for 
£372 35. 2d., for arrears of tax, fines 
for making false returns, and what not, 
I warn you that you are not permitted, 
under your office, to insult the taxpayers 
by whom you are paid, and I doubt not 
grossly over-paid, for the work you are 
not capable of doing. If I suffer any 
more annoyance from you I shall put 
the matter into the hands of my solici- 
tor, and you will be dealt with as you 
deserve. 

Yours truly, A. J. Brown. 

(5) 

Lilac Lodge, etc.. May 16th, 1911. 
To Mr. W. P. Smith, etc,, etc. 

Sir, — I enclose cheque for £372 35. 2d. 
as I am advised by my solicitor that 
under the present state of the law I 
cannot expect to win a case against the 
powerful and oppressive public body 
under whose shelter you pursue your 
wicked and nefarious career. If it had 
been otherwise I should have taken the 

case to the House of Lords sooner than 
sit down under such barefaced and 
dishonest robbery. But you need not ! 
think that I have done with you. I 
have requested my wife’s relative, Mr. 

F. E. Jones, M.P., to ask a question in 
the House of Commons relative to 1 
your' fitness for the post you occupy, | 
and it is my earnest hope that as the ' 
result of enquiry you will be dismissed 
from that office, as you deserve to be. 
Yours tiuly, A. J. Brown. 

Correspondence ended. Mr. F. E. 
Jones, M.P., is not reported to have 
asked any question in the House of 
Commons, and Mr. W. P. Smith, still 
earns the emoluments of his office and 
the confidence of his superiors. 

[In our next issue we propose to give ; 
B. — The Bight Way.] I 

A JEWELLED SELL. 

Pale pearls 

Are best for girls, ' 

And queenly diamond stones 

Their charming chaperons 

Do most befit ; 

But this fierce ruby, heart’s blood of 
the Bast, 

What does it want, I ask you, west 
of Suez ? 

Down the dim centuries of fight and 
feast 

It’s blazed (no doubt) on many a 
Bajah-rou6’s 

Kingly and costly kit ; 

Balefully . still it blinks of hate and 
harm, 

An asp upon my Amy’s rose-white arm ! 

What tales 

Of long jezails, 

And grim zenana-bars, 

And cruel scimitars 

Could it portray ! 

Torture, intrigue it knows, and cut- 
and-thrust 

Of companies, bow-string and 
poisoned potion, 

And elephants soft-padding through 
the dust. 

And years and years of killing and 
commotion. 

What, Amy, did you say ? 

“Talk about something that I under- 
stand ? ” Why, quite. 

A Capetown garnet, is it ? Oh, all 
right 1 

The Trick Reader. 

‘“’Ere y’are,, capting!’ lie cried lioarscly. 

‘ All about the bank fylure ! ’ . 

Creed, ^vith an oatli, bade the boy be olf; and 
then, with a suddeU change of blind, snatched 
the paper into a -ball,, he luw‘ledit,,mth a^savage 
movement, under the seat. 

A glance at the columns on the front jiage | 
elicited a snarling curse from* him.” * ‘ 

■ Jus ivcrs'" serial. 
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Lo)igslmamn [to Taeh^smm who, having rm his yacht u^o% a $ 2 )U of sand in order to scrub her bottom, is waiting lohilst 
sufficiently fur him to proceed), ‘^Thls snr’s a veuy dangerous bit, Mister; many a ship's gone down there,, 

yER OFF FOR A QUID V 

' Tcichtsman. give you five shillings to sate time.” 

Longshoreman. “No, thanks, Mister; we’ll get more than that for yer body.” 


the tide rises 
We’ll tow 


POSE-CULTURE. 

Professor Sandhill begs to inform 
the readers of Punch that his salon for j 
pose-culture is now open at 947a, New 
Bond Street. 

In these days of illustrated papers 
and vest-pocket cameras, pose-culture 
is necessary to the peace of niind and 
good reputation of not only Society 
people, but litigants, criminals, pro- 
fessional boxers, actresses, heroes in 
humble life, politicians, and all who 
attain notoriety by romantic and un- 
usual means. 

The picture of the Duchess of X. 
climbing on to her drag at Lord’s, 
which went the rounds a short time 
ago, showed at a glance the imperative 
need for pose-culture. Good people 
cannot learn too soon that, after all, it 
, matters less what you are than how 
you look. 

One of the most deplorable results of 
the photographic illustrations of our 
"daily Press is the injury done to the 
favourite pastimes of Society. Already 
the impromptu gymkhana has become 
; la daring enterprise in the most secluded 
, 'otcountry*' houses, while those charming 
little chimney-pot parties that have 
bden so popular this season are threat- 
ened with extinction because of the 


grotesque pictorial results that have 
attended them. 

Professor Sandhill’s teaching is 
this : “ So pose from moment to 
moment that you need not fear the 
sudden camera ” — an injunction which 
is already displacing, among the best 
people, that somewhat archaic moral 
obligation : “So act from moment to 
moment that you need not fear sudden 
death.” As the Professor wisely re- 
marks, there are things more sudden 
than death. By his beneficent method 
you are raised in a brief fortnight to 
that pinnacle of sturdy indifference 
from which may be uttered the proud 
defiance: “They print? What print 
they ? Let them print ! ” 

Professor Sandhill’s staff includes 
some of the most cruel operators and 
cameras that were ever engaged in 
i the service of the London Press. 
Within five minutes of your entrance 
into his salon you will be shown a 
picture of yourself paying the taxi- 
driver that will make you ask to begin 
his fifty-guinea course of pose-culture 
at once. But after the course you 
will be able to defy the whole staff and 
equipment at their worst, emerging 
graceful and picturesque from their 
most malevolent endeavours. What- 
ever you may dp after the Professor’s 


tuition, whether it be participating in: 
a tug-of-war or attending your own 
marriage ceremony, it will be impossible 
for you to do it in a manner unfit to 
print in any paper in the land. 

Behaving yourself is one thing ; 
behaving yourself for permanent pic- 
torial record is quite another thing. 
You owe it to yourself and to your off- 
spring, however tender their years, 
that no pressman’s camera shall pro- 
duce a picture of you or yours that can 
bring a flush of pleasure to the face of 
your worst enemy. 

In view of the approach of the 
Twelfth, Professor Sandhill invites 
immediate enquiries. No case is 
hopeless. 


Beuter states that Herr Silvester, 
President of the Lower House of the 
Austrian Eeichsrath, has proposed that 
“Austria-Hungary, Italy and France 
should unite in breaking the power of 
Great Britain, who was constantly 
interfering in matters all over the 
world. He was convinced that this 
new theory would not he welcome in 
Great Britain.” 

On the contrary, ITr. Punch, at any 
rate, always^ extends a hearty welcome 
to the best examples of Continental 
humour. 






' Caddie. ‘‘I got that ball we lost this morniso, Sik got •*■ 

Bo;/^t^‘‘GOOD. Let's si— EB—WffAT BIB YOU give HIM FOR IT? 

-'■• Caddie. “A- FLit hkder the lug, Sir." '• ' ' ■ 


HEAT "WAVE INTBEYIEWS. 


We are, thanks to the, courtesy of a 
the Editor of The.Bevieto of Beoiems, t: 
in a.f oiition to place before our readers p 
I some interesting extracts from an in- y 
terview with Lord Kitchen'eb which e 
will appeaarin the next number ,nf that i 
veracious publication. The intiview, it i 
apipears, took place in the Paddington ,s 
Swimming Baths on July 22 nd; '.the ( 
hottest day of the year,; where, the' 1 
Editor happened to occupy a box next ' 
to that of Lord IdTCHEHEB. • •• 

“.Other soldiers,” : began Lord 
KiTeHENBU, “ have based, their claim' 
to remembrance on carnage. I. wish 
my name to be associated with gentle- 
ness, urbanity and suavity. Hence my 
first action on-landing in Egypt will 
be to disband the . Egyptian, army, 
to dismiss all British officials, and 
in a word to govern Egypt by the 
people for the people. Some persons 
for some unaccountable reason havel 
chosen to identify me with a policy 
of blood and iron. They will, I 

i hope, soon learn to recognise their 
blunder and see that my great 
aim. is to inaugurate a rigime of 
hcfit and. golden syrup. . . You 

askliwhat I propose to do with the 


Canal? In the first place I propose ^ 
to entrust its ■ control entirely a^nd p 
absolutely to the Nationalist ■ Egyp- i: 
tians/ to whom of course the shares j 
purchased .^by Lord Bea^consfiiiilt) f 
will be surrendered. The name Tel- ( 
el-Kebir is :to be removed from the i 
map/and any, Englishman mentioning I 
it in public will be fined £5 the first j 
and £50 the second time. The English ( 
tongue and the British fiag will s 
' both ■ disappear from Egypt. The 
Copts will be.decopitated. There will 
be. a municipal circus at which the 
Mameluke’s Leap .wUbhe repeated twice 
f daily. . I have already got the consent 
I of the Society for the Prevention of 
■ Cruelty to^ Animals to the necessary 
r expenditure of horseflesh. Then there 
L is the question of costume, to which I 
, attach the greatest possible importance. 

I With the assistance.of Dr. Budge and 
3 other eminent Egyptologists I have 
5 designed a uniform for myself which 

0 is simply pyramidal in its antique 
Y grandeur. It involves a biard d la 

1 B AMESES II., which ClabKiON has 
.r executed, and it may be rather trying in 
it this hot weather, but still the sacrifice 
)f is worth making; and, entre nous, I 
u can tell you that it suits me very well, 
.e Next we come to finance, which, as 


you know,’ has always been my strong 
.point. I have discovered that the sudd 
fn the Nile, if subjected to strong com- 
pression, makes an excellent substitute 
for soap, and I propose to establish 
Government factories at suitable spots, 
the profits from which will bo devoted 
to supplying the fellaheen with the 
amenities of life. One fellah, one' 
camel, shall be my minimum. Another 
scheme of mine is to restore Cleopatra s 
Needle to Egypt and erect it on the 
summit of the Great Pyramid. 

Lastly, there is the question of 
nomenclature. Learning that my 
> Christian name, Horatio, from its 
: association with the boro of the Battle 
^ of the Nile, might awaken painful 
) memories in the hearts * of the Young 
L Egyptians, I have decided to take in its 
. place that of Shashank Amenhotep.” 

I All these and many other remark- 
3 able details were conveyed by Lord 
1 Kitchfneb in an interview lasting 
3 exactly two minutes.’ It was sub- 
% sequently dictated by the editor to ^ an 
s astral typist, and despatched by wiro- 
n less telegraphy .to Lhasa to be verified 
e by the Teshu'Lama, Ip tho circum- 
I stances the absolute authenticity of 
1 . the interview can be unhesitatingly 
iS guaranteed. • . . * 




“A SOET OE” WELLINGTON. 

hoip {hinting mih M LOEDS. AND AT ’EM.” 

«well,TwIot to damaoe the gotbbmeht toe choice-, but 

ANIHOW DAMAGE SOMEBODY.” ' 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. of his merry men. We libel on Mr. Speaker and a gross breach 

(Exthacted FiioMTHE DiAiiY OE Tobt, M.P.) again the tragi- of the privileges of the House.” Com- 

TTniiip of OommoTT) Ufovrlon T^ih, of suspension of twenty-five plaining that he had received only five 

MaekI^ckwood Colonel Ob qirm -in’ « Member -which enlivened the minutes’ notice of the Colonel’s intended 
;;f K^cherSISttee Passion would have attack, he added. -I have not had much 

'Roast neatlv3l^^^^^ whEe-heat. whose scorching time to think what my action would be 

Roast, neatly enclosed Pointee in effect would have been felt through rest in the event of such a motion beinc? 
paper bag and placed him on the gnll. of the week. Speakee contented him- brought forward.” After a few more 

self with giving Cousin Hugh what preliminary remarks he unblushingly 
ol3mr Mpmbor for vT 9^'^ate in The Private Secretary produced from breast pocket foolscap 

S- • T qiiffion • ^ Atterchffe described as “ a good hai-d knock,” and sheet of paper and read cai-efully pre- 
Dmsion of Sheffield is m habit of when it became evident that the Hugh- pared stLement embodying circum- 
: hganswere outfortue night h e invoged Libed apology not quile Lr from | 

•w..HyUtt»p»bl»h,atow| 


paper. Discoursing on out- 
break in Commons last week 
he indicted the Speaicer on 
‘ gravest charge that could be 
, levied against occupant of the 
1 Chair. After describing the 
scene he wrote : “ Where was 
the Speaker? He was there 
all right, but to his shame be 
it said he utterly failed to curb 
the wild spirits of the neurotic 
Tories responsible for the 
uproar. To fail, of course, 
does not necessarily mean dis- 
grace ; but in this case it does, 
because his failure w’as the 
outcome of a violent party 
leaning. ... It was a pitiable 
fall. ... I am sorry to have 
to say this of the genial 
Speaker, but truth and fairness 
demand I should say so,’’ 

The Member for Sark 
thinks this outbreak of petulant 
unreason, in its way equally 
deplorable with the rowdy- 
ism it rebuked, might just as 
well, even better, liave been 
• left in the obscurity whence it 
was dragged. Mr. Lowther 
is one of the few left of the 
ancient, lionourable political 
body who, scorning modern 





HOW WE TREAT OUR LEADERS! 


tone of condescension towards 
‘•the genial Speaker.” That 
Eight Honourable Gentleman 
graciously accepting it, the 
Colonel limbered up his gun 
and withdrew from the field. 

Btcsmess done . — Sultry night 
in discussion of Insurance Bill. 

House of Lords, Tuesday . — 
Great day for the Lord Chan- 
cellor. In other House Neil 
Primrose and representatives 
of affronted Liberal constitu- 
encies may be thirsting for his 
blood. In this gilded chamber 
^of feudal associations over 
which he appropriately pre- 
sides he is increasingly 
honoured. Since John Morley 
was privileged to sign himself 
Morley of B.” (observe the 
ineradicable Eadicalism under- 
lying the curtailment of full 
title in habitual signature) 
he was never so much struck 
with the topsyturviness of the 
world as when to-day his duty 
as leader of House of Lords 
imposed on him the task of i 
introducing his old friend 
“ Bob ” Beid of House of 
'Commons days as a belted 
earl. | 

Por the Lord Chancellor 


body who, sconnng modern Austen Ojiambeiilain. “Our absolute faith in our Great occasion more gratifying by 

modifications, proudly wrote Leader, our passionate personal devotion to Mm, are unshaken and reason of eaiiv misunderstand- 

4-1.. m*— • _ T m »n . r-m '' 


themselves 


Tories. nuHhakealde ; but I ’ll be hanged if we’ll let him lead us Avhere we 


Nevertheless Members who ^ replaced, well '—I need say no 


When announcement 


have sat through the three ^ 


advance 


Peerage 


■was gazetted, Kadical M.P.’s 


Parliaments over which he has pre- the Standing Order which promptly jumped at conclusion that it was a 
sided will testify to the fact that, and effectually stemmed the riot and prelude to his retirement, a gentle 


following sacred tradition, he has, when cleared the hall. 


in the Chair, 
absolutely free 


ever shown himself 
from political feel- 


letting-down of an embarrassing col- 


Perhaps, as Sark says, Mark Lock- league by an alarmed Prime Minister. 
WOOD might have left things as they Nothing of the kind. The earldom 


i ing. In the trying circumstances of stood. But the Colonel is a man of was the well-earned recognition of 
I last Monday lie behaved with ac- war. To this day recalcitrant- babes in exceptional merit developed in quite 
customed keenness of insight and cool- German nurseries are terrified into unexpected direction. 

' ness of judgment. quietude by being told how, at a period Ceremonial impressive. When Lord 

It is quite true that, in stable phrase, of scare, he nightly patrolled Epping MoRLEYincidentallymentioned that the 
he gave the Hughligans their 'eads. Forest, unattended, in search of foreign Lord Chancellor had had an Earl- 
Had he “ named ” Cousin Hugh for spies suspected of making for military dom conferred upon him, that eminent 
disorderly conduct there would have purposes surveys and sketches of this personage was seated as usual on the 
followed the process of a resolution approach to London. Woolsack, apparently awaiting the 

of temporary expulsion moved from Quaintest incident in interlude was stroke of half-hour that signals ap- 
Treasury Bench, a division, the with- Pointer’s method of meeting the Peso- proach to commencement of public 
drawal of the captain and the coming lution, which declared his letter to be “ a business. At sound of Morley’s voice 
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“THE' LONG AND THE SHORT Of IT/» 

Captain Moriuson-BelIi and Sir Henry Kimber taJce tlieir little show round the villages 
with enormous success. ' r 


other half 2,489,418. The average of 
one-half is 16,162 electors per Member, 
of the other 7,431. To put it in another 
way, of the total electorate of 7,934,465, 
one-half send 458 Members to Parlia- 
ment; the other 212. And yet, in eyes 
of the Speakek in the Chair and the 
Clerks in the Division . Lobby, one 
Member is as good as another. 

The story is. an old one. Mobrison- 
Bell’s ingenious illustration of its 
bearings should do something to hasten 
reform. If he would only hire a 
waggon and go about the country 
exhibiting his- plan, accompanied by 
Henry ‘Kimber with a piano or a 
pair of cymbals, he would do the State 
conspicuous service. 

Bumiess done . — In Committee of 
Supply.; • - 

THE SAFETY-VALVE. 

When I am'feolinff full of devil, 

I do not step outside and revel. 

When I am seized by wild caprice, 

I do not badger the police. 

I do not go upon the burst, 

For mine is an expensive thirst. 

What wild and boisterous thoughts 
3^ think, 

I try to celebrate in ink, 

Supposing that I might do worse 

Than ’turn them into hireling verse. 

You ^ay that my idea of fun 

IsVather a commercial one ? * 


That may be so, but anyhow 

he started from reverie and, hurriedly Henry Kimber, earlier leader of'' the ^ am doing now. 

rising, quitted the House. , Reform crusade, calls “ the misrepre- However, when one gets as far 

“Seems' to*' have ^^got^ the needle,’' sentation of the people” consequent As you and I at present are, 

whispered stranger in Gallery to fellow- on- the unscientific distribution of ^ J : 

citizen. “.Not huffed, is he ? r parliamentary votes. - ' * hardly.quito 

On" the contrary. * In a few minutes By way of bringing out the anomaly irresponsible and bright ’ ^ 
returned, having with alacrity not ex- in most striking form the gallant supposed, for all the lime 

celled by German Emperor effected Captain has constructed a model which, One has to worrv with the rhvme 

quick change into Earl’s robes. by the varied height of upright pencil ; _ , , . ^ 

New Peers, or others advanced a stage sticks, shows at a glance the relative One’s spirits settle ; one is fed; 
in rank, after signing Roll of j Parlia- proportion of voters in various constitu"^- ^ One even thinks of going to bod. 
ment, make obeisance to occupant of encies. Looks at first sight like a game * * if :l f^v vt/m-i 

Woolsack. Woolsack at moment un- wherein you are expected, standing at ^nd jf do. 

occupied. Lord Chancellor^ could appointed distance, to drop a ring on , , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

not bow to himself . Accordingly did a particular stick. Nothing so frivolous. " 

reverence to the Throne, specially un- It is a serious object-lesson in the ' An Intrepid Airwoman, 

covered for the occasion. , Kneeling for almost incredible eccentricities of dis- c«Miss Alexa Jameson wore lilac net striped 
a moment on stool at its foot, “his eyes tribntion of voting power. - ’ dress, and purple hat with roses, mounted on 

the home of silent prayer,” he re- .„- Here Romford “lifts its tall head grey'meteor,”— . 

turned to Woolsack, and business went and like a bully ’’.boasts its electorate * 

on as if nothing had happened.' . ' numbering 55,951, while not far off are fifth race was for cruisers Wow thirt.y 

Business done . — Appellate "Jurisdio- Winchester with 3,319 voters, Salisbury 
tion Bill read a second time. . n. with 3,412, and oh the other side of the rni. " i i.- •» “ 

House of Commons, ^ Thursday.— Irish Channel Kilkenny with (exclud- second stipulation seems un- 
Oaptain Morrison-Bell, late of ‘the ing the cats) 1,690 debtors empowered severe. . ^ 

Scots Guards, his helmet now a him to return ' equally with ” Romford one comet has steadily 

for bees, has turned his attention to a Member to the House of Commons. since the notice in The Times of July 1^'’ 
problem, settlement of which has long To sum up, of our 670 M.P.S one- - * ■ • ^ Times. 

baffled the skill of man. It is what half represent 5,414,357 electors, the This sounds quite like The Daily Mail. 


As you and I at present are, 

One finds that life is hardly. quite 
As irresponsible' and bright ’ ^ 

As one supposed, for all the lime 
One has to worry with the rhyme. 

One’s spirits settle ; onb is fed ; 

^ One even thinks of going to bod. 

And, if it ’s all the same to you. 
That ’s just what I am going to do. 


An Intrepid Airwoman. 

“Miss Alexa Jameson wore lilac net striped 
dress, and purple hat with roses, mounted on 


*The fifth race was for cruisers below thirty 




‘'Well, lid ye get that time-table fbom Mu. Bush?” 

Carter, “Noa, c)i lidunt. Thick theeu feller wor tryik* a uoise out o’ oi— wanted to gie oi a bouk, *e did, 'stead o’ 
A TABLE." 


SPINNING OUT THE ICE. 

I WANT to know ,if any of Mr. 
Punch's readers can help me. "We 
have already learnt the valuable lesson 
of preserving foodstuffs by the use of 
ice. But how keep the ice? It is a 
question of preserving the preserver, so 
to speak. I hate waste, and I don’t 
like to have a thing about the house 
that keeps/lisappearing while you are 
not using it. 

We li ve in the country, and at first we 
tried getting it by post". That really 
was a'rdttM “^plan‘.'^"Tt’“was not only 
that^it^ never. arrived, but we had ail 
sorts^bt tiofible ihoixl tlie other parcels 
that came m..can tact with it, 'and our 
postman -got sciatica. Now we get it 
fr;qm the fishmonger in the village; 
but he only^ lets us have a limited 
supply he ’insists on delivering it 
early4^ the day. It wants a good deal 
of washing too— -there are always a few 
scales and things on the outside — and 
that still further reduces it. 

Now I co'me to the point. It is 
magnificent at lunch, but we cannot 
keep it till dinner-time. The trouble 
is that the cooling drinks we have at 


lunch simply whet our appetite for it 
and we both feel that dinner is a mere 
farce without it. 

I was convinced that I had read 
somewhere that it ought to be hung in 
a bag, a flannel bag. Things like flan- 
nel, that sound hot and frowsy, are 
nearly always the coolest, I find, 
according to the scientific papers. So 
w^e hung the first lot up in the shade 
behind tlie coal-house and went away 
and tried not to think about it. But 
when I came back in the evening I. 
found nothing but a limp flannel rag 
with a puddle below it. The sun must 
have shifted round, I suppose. Some- 
how I hadn’t thought of that. 

My wife took it over the second day. 
She is very ingenious, but, as I tell her, 
she has not a really logical mind. 
What she did was to pack it all round 
the thermometer in the garden. Well, 
it brought the temperature down from 
over.eighty to under forty, and “ There 
you are!” she said. But that didn’t 
stop it from melting. She seemed to 
have an erroneous notion that the 
thermometer would react on the ice, 
which of course it didn’t. 

The next day, without a word to any- 


one, I sought out the coldest room in the 
house, which happened to be the nur- 
sery bathroom, pulled down the blind, 
shut the shutters, and stowed the ice in 
the bath. I still think that- might have 
worked, if Nurse hadn't turned on the 
hot tap, for some ridiculous purpose 
of her own. I spoke very severely 
to Nurse, and I am sorry to say she 
denied that there was any ice there. 
She said she had found nothing in the 
bath but a little floating sawdust. 

Then I dug a hole. Allowing for the 
state of the weather I consider that it 
was a pretty deep hole. Mother Earth, 
I told myself, is little affected by 
changes of temperature. There I put 
the ice, spread out on the bottom with 
a cloth over it. I blame the dog for 
having spoiled this experiment. He 
has a shaggy coat and has been suffer- 
ing a good deal from heat prostration, 
and he spent a very happy afternoon 
in the hole. 

We have got round the difficulty in 
a way, but I hope that some of your 
readers can tell me a better method. 
As it is we are just contriving to catch 
up the last, retreating fragments by 
dining'two hours before the usual time. 
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INKSLINGING PEERS. 

Geeat Meetutg op Protest, 

In conssquonce of tho correspond- 
ence columns of The Times having been 
given over to members of the House 
of Lords, in which to make their posi- 
tions clear, a number of what might 
be called the serial letter- writers of the 
paper have been crowded out, and, 
smarting under this slight, they con- 
vened a meeting of protest, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Henry Ho worth. 
x\mong those present were Sir Harry 
Poland, K.O., Mr. A. Kipling Common, 
“Senex,” “ Justitia,” “ Historicus,” Mr. 
G-B, Shaw and Sir Frederick Pollock. 

Sir Henry ' Howorth, who was 
received with frenzied apathy, said 
that he had great respect ‘for peers, 
and always should have, provided they 
were not of too recent manufacture. 
At the same time he could not view 
with composure this pidaching on his 
preserves which had just ^set in so 
acutely. He "was accustomed to oc- 
cupy every year as nearly as possible 
eighty-four columns of The Times — not, 
he regretted to say, tTie largest type, 
but of a good ^readable size none, the 
less. But since most of the paper had 
been set aside for" the ventilation of 
the opinions, protects ‘and propaganda 
jof the peers, he, although it is true he 
1 had done a little bit, had had largejy 
to refrain, with the result that his 
'figures for 1911 were in danger of 
falling from eighty-four columns to 
about fifty. (“ Shame.”) Was this fair 
to him? (Cries of ^‘No.”) Was this 
fair to the readers of The Times? 
(Silence.) 

The next speaker was Mr, A. 
Kipling Common, who said that he 
was a born letter-writer, his second 
name determining his literary career 
and his last name giving him an 
interest in waste spaces, such as the 
Times Correspondence Columns (“Oh! 
Oh 1”) There were few subjects, he 
added, on which he was not ready, at 
a moment’s notice, to dash off an 
epistolary comment; but during the 
past few weeks he had had to contend 
with so much unlicensed competition, 
as he would term it — (Cheers) — that he 
had quite lost heart, and a number of 
topics on which he would naturally 
have bad something pertinent to 
say had escaped scot free. (Cries of 
“Shame!”) However, a time would 
come. (Shudders.) 

At this point a sensational interrup- 
tion was caused by the arrival of 
“ Senex,” who was wheeled up in a 
bath-chair. The venerable gentleman, 
whose age might be anything from 
, S^ghty to a hundred, after being ‘with 
' some difficulty assisted to his feet by 


a valet and a nurse, was understood 
to register his protest against the 
usurpation of the Correspondence 
Columns of The Times by aristocrats 
who ought to know better than put 
pen to paper ; but he was so very 
imperfectly heard at the Press table 
that it is quite possible, as Sir Harry 
Poland suggested, that he was merely 
applying for his old age pension. 

“Paterfamilias” begged to add his 
oratorical mite to the meeting. He 
had, he said, written during the past 
three weeks well-reasoned and necessary 
letters to The Times bn the following 
topics: the lateness of the trains on 
one of the principal southern lines ; the 
overcrowding of omnibuses ; the price 
of sleeping berths on the P. L. M. ; the 
inadequacy of the gum on the now 
stamps ; and the importance of aviators 
carrying not only lamps but hooters; 
and not one had been inserted, wholly 
on account of the capture of the paper 
by the articulate nobility. Hitherto he 
had voted against Mr. Asquith and his 
detestable attack on the Constitution ; 
but really he could not say what this 
new provocation might not lead him to 
do. (Applause and cries of “ The next 
Prime Minister”) 

: - The entry of Mr. Algernon Ashton 
was the signal for the whole concourse 
tb rise, to its' feet and sing the “Dead 
March in SattlT Silence having been 
restored^ the champion epistolarist 
exflaihol that nothing but such viola- 
tion of the sacred pages of The Times 
as was now in progress could have 
brought him from his retirement. 
(Cheers.) He thought he had long ago 
written his last public letter ; but when 
peers of the realm, who had no call to 
enter the lists of correspondence at all, 
took to bombarding The Times with 
their dreary egotistical screeds — (loud 
applause) — he felt that be must once 
again fill his fountain-pen and show 
the world what a letter to the Press 
really was.’ (Cheers, and “For he’s 
a jolly good fellow !”)**’ 

Sir Frederick Pollock observed in 
plaintive tones that there was no more 
pernicious form of the caco'ethes 
scribendi than that of which they were 
the victims. The mixture of blue blood 
and black ink was more venomous than 
any other fluid. Pens were always 
dangerous tools, but in the hands of 
peers they became positively murderous. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw observed that 
his first impulse had been to join in the 
protest, but on second thoughts he 
found himself in complete sympathy 
with the peers. For one thing nobody 
could tell nowadays whether he might 
not go to bed a commoner and wake up 
a peer of the realm. It was impossible 
not to side with an Order to which you 


might belong at any moment. Besides, 
some of the peers, as always happened 
with people who come fresh to a thing, 
wrote extraordinarily welhand in a most 
racy fashion, reminding him of himself 
before he was d3moralised by the adula- 
tion of smart society women and half- 
baked socialist undergraduates. ^Yith 
Lord Willoughby db Broke as Editor 
of The Times and Lord Newton as 
chief leader-writer, there might still be 
a chance for a threepenny daily. 

Sir Harry Poland said that Mr. 
Shaw’s fulsome defence of the ink- 
slinging peers had filled him with 
disgust. For more years than he cared 
to remember the words, will write 
to The Times” had involved the unex- 
pressed corollary, “and The Times will 
insert what I write.” But now the 
phrase had lost, its virtue. It no 
longer held good of the professional 
letter-writer; it applied only to the 
aristocratic amateur. Unless The 
Times reverted to its old usage, he 
was prepared in future to transfer all 
his communications to The Daihj 
Telegraph, (Sensation.) 

It was ultimately decided, on the 
motion of “ Scrutator,” seconded by 
“ An Indignant Parent,” that a depu- 
tation should wait on the Editor of 
The Times with tho view of extracting 
from him guarantees against any un- 
fair competition on tho part of noble 
correspondents. Tho meeting then 
btoke up singing a 'new song set to 
music by Mr. Algernon Ashton, of 
which the refrain is : 

Silence befits but slaves in sava^^e climeg ; 

We ne’er sball cease from writing to 
■ The Times, 


The Allusive Touch. 

“Not in tlio first day upon moors is 
the method acquired of walking, like i^gag, 
delicately and without fatigue among the 
heather !” — Morning Pont, 

“The management of the Dominion Stock 
Company will ofler— week of July 24 — George 
Bernard Shaw’s *Arms and the Man,’ the 
dramatic version of the lamous musical success 
‘The Chocolate Soldier,'” — Ott<ma Annmmee- \ 
meat. 

Time’s revenge upon the maker of 
paradox. 

“So dry was it, the flames fijmead for about 
twenty yards, hut willing hands quickly stamped 
them out before much damage was done. ” 

Western Morning Nems, 

We clap our feet over this deed of 
heroism. 

“Required, Home as Paying Guest for a 
Young Lady with a family of good social j»osi- 
tion,” Sm,--Momin(j Post, 

It doesn’t say what she has done to 
offend her family, but it looks as if she 
had drifted a bit outside their pale. ‘ 




IN THE PILLORY. 

The Duke of Belvedere sat in his 
library. No, he was not ordering the 
eviction of a highly respectable tenant 
who had been on the estate fifty-nine 
years because he had ridden in a Liberal 
car to the polling-booth. You see he 
was not a Dallij News duke. Nor, on 
the other hand, was he putting on the 
armour of his ancestors (the first Bel- 
vedere was a haberdasher and therefore 
wore an habergeon) to ride forth and 
strike one last brave blow for England, 
Empire, Glory and P. E. Smith. Now 
you see that he was not an Observer 
duke. 

He was sitting reading a newspaper. 
We could name the newspapei*, only 
these editors get so confoundedly arro- 
gant. He was not bothering about 
the Crisis. He was looking at the 
weather forecast and wondering when 
there would bo a good downfall to 
improve his trout-stream. 

The butler entered with a telegram. 

(To avoid misapprehension one must 
state that the butler was not an ancient 
family retainer. He had been in the 
Duke’s service pn^cisely three months 
and was umler notice to leave for 
drunkenness.) 

“Another of ’em?” said the Duke, 
without trouhling to open it. “ If it’s 
reply paid, Smithers, wire *No’ to 
whatever they ask. lies j tedlows 


to think that I’ve nothing to do but 
answer their beastly wires.” 

“Yes, your Grace,” replied Smithers. 

“ And if any more of ’em come answer 
what you like, but don’t worry me with 
the beastly things.” 

Now the telegram in question was 
from Lord Willoughby de Broke, and 
ran : “ Will you pledge yourself not to 
go into Government Lobby on Veto 
Bill? ” — and the Duke, who had not the 
least intention of going near London 
during the hot weather, had replied 
“No.” 

Two days later the Duke came down 
cheerfully to breakfast. All was well 
in the world. There had been rain in 
the night and the Duchess had cabled 
that she was going to stay at Min- 
neapolis for another month. 

Smithers awaited him with anxious 
face. He had folded the newspaper so 
that the Duke could see the cricket 
scores at the first glance. (In some 
respects the Duke was just an ordinary 
human being.) 

“ If you will excuse me, your Grace,” 
began Smithers, “there’s some very 
bad news in the paper. Pardon me if 
I break it to your Grace.” 

“ If those infernal poachers have 
been poisoning my trout stream,” began 
the Duke. 

j “Pardon me, your Grace, there is 
th) paragraph.” 

1 Tlie Duke took up the paper and 


read: “On receipt of the news that 
the Duke of Belvedere would not pledge 
himself not to vote with the Govern- 
ment a special meeting of the Chow 
Bent Constitutional Club was held. 
On the motion of Councillor Tonks it 
was resolved that the nime of the 
Duke, surrounded by a deep black 
border, should be hung up in both the 
bar and the billiard-roon 

The butler waited eag» li/. He read 
The Observer regularly and wondered 
whether the Duke woild fall in an 
apoplectic fit or strive to cut his throat 
with a table-knife. 

The Duke cracked his first egg — for 
the benefit of lady readers one must 
state that the Duke ^always has two, 
lightly boiled. “ Smithers,” he said, 
“ where the dooce is Chow Bent ? ” 

That night Smithers, weary of 
serving a shameless aristocrat, left 
his post, taking all portable plate with 
him. 

“ It is said to be pretty certain that the great 
violinist will visit South Africa this year, 
probably about September.” 

South Jfrictm W eddy Standard. 

An interesting paragraph, but it is a 
pity to head it “ Paderewski Coming,” 

Suggested Title for the Puppet Peers 
(if any) : — Lords of Creation. If there 
are Suffragettes among the Puppet 
Peeresses we are sorry for them. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Ptmch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

It is a little difficult to know what to write about 
Eobebt Hugh Benson’s latest production, The Daivn of All 
(Hutchinson), because for one thing it is not a book that 
can be classed in any exact category. In his preface 
Fatheb Benson himself says that his purpose in writing 
it was to provide a kind of antidote to “ the exceedingly 
depressing and discouraging efi*ect” of his former work. 
Lord of the World\ and, as that showed the future de- 
velopment of what is called modern thought, so the present 
book treats of an exactly opposite condition, and of a world 
in which revealed religion and the authority of Eome have 
become the dominant factors in human and international 
life. No one now will need to be told with what skill the 
author does this. There is some quality about all Father 
Benson’s writing which (for want of a better word) I must 
call compulsion. 


Years afterwards Sir Paul Chadwick turns up again 
unimpaired by South Pacific appetites, and indeed in a fine 
state of preservation, and falls in love with Cecika, Cecih/s 
daughter. There is a situation that would have provided 
mazes of psychological incident for some of our American 
novelists, but Katharine Tynan calmly unravels the diffi- 
culty by making Sir Paid transfer his affections to some- 
body else, helped by a ridiculously artificial series of mis- 
takes and the overworked tide of the Atlantic. There are 
some pleasant people in St. Cecilia, as there are always in 
this writer’s books ; but I think they travel too much in 
Irish jolting cars to get their emotions properly settled 
down. 


but 


I question which of the three of us, Mr. William Caine, 
who wrote The Demi in Solution (Greening), Mr. George 
Morrow, who illustrated it, or I, who read it, enjoyed 
himself with the greatest abandonment. It is without 

^ doubt the most absurd book I have ever read. The mere 

^ With his matter one may be in the most I idea of alleging the cocoa-drinking habit as the last and 

violent disagreement, and irritated, even a little alarmed, most vicious form of selt-stimulation, and not only so, 
“ ‘ ‘ but further hanging the 

whole of a complicated 
plot upon that alone, is 
clearly inexcusable. To 
set up the victim of the 
vice. Lord Mark Muckle- 
then), the aristocratic 
politico-athlete, who was 
better at everything than 
everybody and offen- 
sively aware of it, as a 
hero deserving of sym- 
pathy and applause, is 
preposterous ; and that 
my attention and in- 
terest should have been 
seriously invited to the 
insincere narrative of 
this person’s frankly in- 
conceivable career I re- 
gard as a piece of bare- 
faced impudence on the 
part of the author and 
his equally guilty colla- 



at his conclusions, 
it is certain that oiie 
cannot help listening to 
whatever he chooses to 
say. These columns are 
obviously not the place 
in which either to attack 
or defend a book which 
is partly a polemical 
treatise and partly a 
kind of religious fantasy. 

I will content myself 
with the promise that 
everyone, of whatever 
conviction, will find it in- 
tensely interesting. The 
central figure, Master- 
man, who eventually be- 
comes Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of England, is 
well drawn ; and the con- 
cluding scene, in which 
King and Cardinal, in 
their state aerial barges, 

go forth to welcome the airship in which the Pope, 
attended by the sovereigns of Europe, is making his 
triumphal world-progress, is, at the least, a fine piece of 
spectacular imagination. 

“ Dear me 1 ’’ I can imagine Katharine Tynan saying at 
about the two-hundredth page of a novel she is writing, 

“nobody has been rescued so far from death by fire or 
drowning or has tumbled over a precipice or even en- 
countered a mad bull. And this is Ireland, aroon 1 But 
never mind, the second nice man has got to fall in love 
with the minor heroine anyhow, and get shifted from the | “It is not that she rebels against ‘Paj)a,’ and ‘ Manjinan.’ The 

principal one ; this is just the opportunity.” So she puts i essentials of French character remain the same as they always were, and 

the young lady at the bottom of a very tall cliff ^ith 1°“® 

the tide coming in, and the second nice man strolls along I we also value family affection, we differ 

the top, and there you are. And yet if ever there was j lady referred to, in that we do rebel against 

a plot that could have afforded to dispense with these | ** ^^iinman ’’ with three (especially when it comes 

mechanical contrivances of romance it is that of St. Cecilia I times in a column). 

(Smith, Elder), Cecily Shannon, cousin of Lord Dromore, 


THE WOELD’S WORKERS. 

II.— A British Museum official retuuninu to EN<iLANn with a head 

RAROATN. 


borator. Possibly they may attempt to justify their out- 
rageous antics on the grounds of satire ; certainly I fancied 
I caught a suggestion now and then that they were getting 
at somebody ; but whether the objective was the Govern- 
ment, the Smart Set, or merely myself, I cannot tell, because 
I did not stop to think. Satire or no satire, the whole 
thing stands outside the pale of dignified criticism, and I 
have nothing more to say for it. But, heavens! how I 
* laughed from start to finish 1 


uV “Williams. — On the 24th Inly, at Longford, Horley, vSurrey, 
Leonard and Muriel Williams — a baby lirotlier for Maxwell.” — Tlnica. 


to 


has married beneath her because her first fianc6, Sir Paul 
Chadtvick, is supposed to have been killed and eaten 
think we might have dispensed witl^ the dinner part) by It is to be hoped that this kind of announcement will not 
savages. In her mental distress she has imagined the young become general. But if it does there will have to be varia- 
country doctor who attends her to be the departed one. tions. We suggest as a stai't, “Maxwell’s nose out of joint.” 
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CHARIVARI A should be The mention in the newspapers the 

known that the rich have their worries other day of the case of the German 
We have not had to wait long for no less than the poor. The New York who had lost three elephants, reminds 
the appearance of an apologist for the World tells ns that Mr. Pierpont us that we have a friend who is con- 
House of Commons. Dr. Theodore Morgan’s chest is not large enough to stantly losing trains. 

Lessing, one of the most distinguished enable him to wear all the orders and 

scientists of Germany,^ decides that decorations showered on him by the Are we decadent ? The nation which 
man’s desire to make noises “ is inborn, monarchs of Europe. , ceases to take an interest in its great 

can never be eradicated, and is as - men is said to be this. We note with 

natural in him as breathing.” It is not necessary,” The Daily regret that Papworth Hall, which was 

^ Nexos points out to us, “to insist on formerly the residence of Mr. E. T. 

, To the surprise of many persons the evident fact that the British Eleet Hooley, was offered for sale last week, 
. Mr. Lloyd George’s resolution as to is a factor in the maintenance of peace but failed to find a purchaser. 

: the payment of salaries to Members — especially of the ‘Pa Britannica.’” . 

contained no provision that such pay- There is surely a mistake here. Either Sir Harry Poland, K.C., in an 
ment was to be conditional on good it ought to be “ Ma Britannica ” or article on Swimming, published in The 


Are we decadent ? The nation which 
ceases to take an interest in its great 
men is said to be this. We note with 


behaviour. ,j, 

It was at the top of the heat wave. 


fire-engine dashed 


‘ Pa Britannicus.” . Marine Magazine, which chronicles 

the doings of the Wdrs^ite boys, 
Joseph Lenbnzi* an Italian, has emphasises the importance of being 


“Good been sentenced, The Express teUs us, able to swim without depending on 


gracious me I ” cried an old gentleman, to six months’ imprisonment in New the use of the hands, giving the 

TV4/M^T\ir\cr \\\a 'VavIt fAV GAt.f.incr +a « mQYj’a ViicfAriA i-ncf.Q'nAA nf H TRSATl hlS 


‘Whatever ,do I York for setting fire to a man’s bear! I historic instance of'C^SAB saving his 
i , Comnienfdries 'when 


mopping his brow. “ Whatever ,do 1 York for setting fire 
for — - — ^ ^ ^ 

According to a Paris Profmor Brown {a little "short-sighted), 
newspaper the Kaiser ventuuing rather far out V’ 



“Gertrude, my love, are you not 


he was obliged to swim 
from his ship in the 
Bay of Alexandria. 
We are afraid, how- 
ever, that most boys 
who have struggled 
with the Comment- 
aries will look on the 
accomplishment as a 
niost unfortunate one. 

Herr von Jagow, the 
Berlin Police Presi- 
dent, has issued , an 
order that policemen 
who permit 2 trmed 
burglars to use their 
revolvers first will be 
punished.' By the 
armed burglars pro- 
bably.' ‘ 


personality of the company as by the cause for 
which the play ^Yas produced , — The Statcsxnan, 

A motor car couldn’t be appreciative 


is at present busily!— — - 

engaged on the composition of an at a funeral. Quite right too. Even > Comedy Company gave a very 

oBera This may account for the Mr. Teank Bichaedson, we under- go(^ rep^entetion of tlie pUyat tJeEmpu-e 
upeid,. xuia j xu- 1 ’j. last night, and Were rewarded by a fine horse, 

.Morocco negotiations having dragged stand, thinks it should not have been interest was attracted as much by the 

on for so long. One has not time for done at a funeral. personality of the company as by the cause for 

everything. .j. which the play was produced,’' — The Statcsxnan, 

* * A new fruit in the shape of a berry A motor car couldn’t be appreciative 

The Cologne Gazette suggests that which is neither a gooseberry imr a like that, 
under German enterprise Agadir might black currant has appeared at Dun- , 

become a second Eiviera. If Agadir stable, near Luton. It is said to have 

be at all like other Moroccan towns, we a pleasant flavour, ine mdmauai jjeaith, states that rents have been so reduced 
should say that a great deal of water of who was the first to eat one of these that famUies wlxioh in 1901 oonld not afford to 
Cologne would have to be used before berries to ascertain whether it was rent two rooms are now able to rent three or 
the proposal becomes practical politics, poisonous or not is apparently a name- ® same puce. le imes. 

^ ^ • less hero. Probably it was tried on a What pnee^? 

In Mr. Haiimeestein’s new Opera small boy of little vaMe. „ ^ ^ Gralmme White 

House in Kings way telephones are to , * . i xi x i j to carry a sack of mails weighing over 100 cwt, 

be fixed in all the boxes. “ Friends in Buies for airmen, shortly to be issued Blackpool to Southport nearly a^year ago. 
different parts of the house,” we are in France, will provide, among other At that date the ‘matter did not interest’ the 

! 

without moving from their seats.” himself to the nearest mayor.- Some ThePost-Offioe was strangely apathetic. 
This will be an immense improvement of our airmen are so expert that they Anyone ought to be interested in an 
on the old-fashioned way of exchanging will no doubt drop straight through aeroplane that <^uld carry a sack oi 
remarks across the the^re. his worship’s skylight. letters weighing five tons. 


“ I arranged with Mr. Claude Grahame White 
to carry a sack of mails weighing over 100 cwt. 
from Blackpool to Southport nearly %year ago. 
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I “VENUS.” 

I PROPOSE in this article to say a few words in favour 
both of cats in general and of a particular cat whose 
friendship I have recently gained. I think it right to say 
this at the very outset in order that those who nourish an 
ineradicable prejudice against cats may have due warning. 
Such people actually exist. 'Have we not all heard of a 
gallant field-marshal whose mind and limbs, indopaitable in 
the face of human enemies, surprise him by giving way if 
a cat should happen to be in the same room with him? 

I have myself known a ' man not otherwise cowardly 
who feared and detested cats to the point of fanaticism. 
They revenged themselves upon him by pursuing him 
with a perfect ^passion of misplaced affection. In vain 
did he shut "and’ bolt his bedroom door after a careful 
investigation hM assured him that no cats had gained 
admittance. They grew by some magic in the watches 
of the night, and towards 2 a.'m. a number of them would 
issue, purring and triumphant and sportive, from beneath 
the bed. ‘ Over the ‘futile cat-hunt that ensued it is best to 
draw a veil. \ \ ‘ 

This unreasoning and immutable affection for men, 
women and children is, indeed, the strongest characteristic 
of cats. Where a dog would retire, disconcerted or angry, 
from a man’s blows or a child’s uncouth caresses, a cat 
will, after perhaps a momentary flurry, resume her 
imperishable adoration. And there is about all cats 
I a dignity that persists even under the most depressing 
circumstances.** / Coucjhed on a ricketty chair, in some 
miserable apology for a room, a cat. lends to the scene 
an aif‘ of ^.loffg ' descent and aristocratic comfort.' To 
look at a king is a privilege we may 8.11 share with a cat, 
but is 'there one of us who can do it with the cat’s serene 
assurafice ' of being ttie protecting power ? Because cats 
are nearly always dignified and are usually serene, and 
l^ecause they thus rise above their surroundings, unthinking 
persons have set them down as being merely selfish lovers 
(i^f comfort. 1 repudiate the charge with all the energy of 
l^diibh, in this sultry season, I am capable. 

« : {. 1 “; 

.* So" much "for' cats’ in general. I do .not ;^retend to 
have made anything like an exhaustive list ;0f their 
superlative " m’ent|^^ - but for the present it must suffice. 
Let ” me ^now de^ribe the particular cat I Have in 
mind, v One mornings so.me weeks ago, as I was^ walking 
in the garden my attention was arrested by a' series of 
pitiful mewihgs. For some time I failed to see the meweir, 
but at last, in answer to an encouraging call, there issued 
from' .cluing ^ of bushes - a ' tortoiseshell “cat. So woe- 
begone a figwe I never beheld. ’ ' Her coat W'as patchy and 
pntidy, ^he was.^wretchedly.thin, her ears were as those of 
a baViand her. tail, ^sis so long, :s6 attenuated, and was so 
'stiffly h'eld at an 'a^ykward angle that it seemed to have no 
proper connection with the poor body from which ‘it pro- 
jected. ^ There was no disguising the painful f'act : she was 
unquestionably void' of all external charms. Indeed, she 
was, and is^an ugly jj.at. ' - - | 

When she saw me she stopped with one paw poised in the 
ain ‘‘ I have had ifiaiiy disappointments,” she se^ed to be 
thinking, “ and this is, perhaps, not the man I ’m looking 
for, the beloved companion, the milk-provider. Let me not 
commit myself, for a kick is easy for him and painful to 
rpe.” I called her again, and then she made up her mind. 
With a cry of “ pr-r-roo,” which is a cat’s fullest expression 
of confidence and a desire for closer intimacy, she bounded 
1 ^ fue and made intricate arches of friendship round and 

” 7 ] ~ — 


round my legs, gazing up into my face with a look of rapt 
devotion in her emerald eyes. “ I have sought you,” she 
purred, ‘‘ for a thousand years, and now at last I have found 
you, oh worshipful one. Is there any milk about the place 
for your slave to lap ? ” Need I say that the milk was 
provided in a bowl ? It was drunk up to the last drop. 

Whence this cat came — we have named her Venus — I 
have been unable to discover. Nobody in the village is 
willing to claim ‘her or confess to having seen her before. 
One of the gardeners, indeed, thinks he saw her “ among 
the beans” a day or two before. He alleges that she 
sprang violently out at hiin and gave him ' something 
which he describes as “quite a turn”; bub the testimony 
of gardeners is not always to be trusted. Nor do I know 
where she sleeps. On every morning since our first inter- 
view she has turned up, seemingly from nowhere, in the 
same sudden manner. She has had her rations, has 
performed her toilet, and has followed me about thO' garden 
like a dog. Then she has vanished to re-appear again 
in the afternoon. Her demonstrations of affection have 
been conducted on a cvcscendo principle. She is the 
embodiment of self-forgetting adoration. Had I not seen 
her defending herself against the inquisitive approach a 
Pekinese spaniel I should have conceived her to be abso- 
lutely clawless. Sometimes she honours the library sofa 
with her presence, but when I leave the room she tries to 
follow me. If she fails in consequence of a misjudgment 
about the door she waits for my return and w^elcomeS me 
with a transport of joy. But, w’-lierever she may be, she 
vanishes at about 8 i\m. into some' mysterious nocturnal 
home outside, and is seen no more until the following morn- 
ing. She is now sleek and plump, and she may, therefore, 
have abandoned her intention to turn into a princess mbre 
beautiful than the day. Frankly, I like her better as a 
plain cat. 


TO A KINGFISHEB. 

St. Peter was a fisherman, a fisherman wjas ho, 

He killed his fish right handsomely in gentle Galileo, 

As you and I would do, my friend, from Severn unto Doe ! 

He always acted sportsmanlike though Luck she scpwled 
or laughed, ’ ‘ 

He ’d throw 4nto a ten-knot breeze as though it blew abaft, 
And you and I are proud to be of that his ancient craft ! 

It *& not in any book I "ve read—but still it may Imvo been 
That you have perched beside his lines, so shiny-eyed and 
keen, . 

A little apt disciple in a coat of blue and green I 

And since he was a fisherman, the brightest bird that flies 
He vowed to other fishermen who cast ’heath colder skies, 
To light their riverbanks, that they his' harhe might 

recognise 1, ^ ^ . 

Oh, I was up last Saturday by Thames’s amber brown, 
"While yet the oak and elm they wore the night’s grave 
misty gowii. 

And saw you like an emerald go flashing up and down ! 

And as it seemed for fishermen that life was passing good, 
I lit a little candle at St. Peter’s-ih-the-Wood, 

Or if I'didn’t actually, I think he understood ! 


The suggestion is made that the new postage-stanops 
might be made more acceptable if the taste of the gum 
were improved. Why not have half-a-dozen popular 
flavours — say, 'peppermint, aniseed, white rose, heliotrope, 
peardrop, and special toffee ? With a really nice gum the 
stamps would be sure to catch on. ’ 
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MIOEOBE STUDIES EOE 
MUSICIANS. 

[With acknowledgments to the Analytical 
Ooncei t-Programme. ] 

I. 

“ Little Bo-Peep/' 

In this ‘-Pastorale of the Creche/’ as 
Schmidt has poetically described the 
fragrant episode, the leading theme is 
at once vigorously attacked, a note 
being struck three times in quick suc- 
cession. This note is no other than 
the basic generative germ-cell itself, 
and a fourth repetition of the note, by 
completing the thematic cadence, con- 
cludes the first statement of the full 
germinal theme which we have been 
eagerly expecting. It will be noticed 
as the theme develops that bacilli are 
conspicuous by their scarcity, and it is 
to this absence of organic cells that the 
beatific serenity of the cadence is attri- 
butable, and, what is much more 
important, it gives us the rare oppor- 
tunity of using the word “ Cancrizans" 
(although in a somewhat strained 
sense) to describe the backward retro- 
cession of the rhythmic impulse to its 
source. 

II. 

“Pop goes the Weasel." 

The main theme at once introduces 
us to the central germ motive 
or bacteriological core. The introduc- 
tion being elected we have leisure to 
observe that the well-established rule 
in music that one note shall follow 
another is here well sustained. The 
life-pulse or “ arterial exuberance " of 
the leading theme is conspicuous and 
may serve to introduce a sappy inci- 
dent in the life of Besenstielmeister, 
the eminent conductor, who transcribed 
the air for piccolo and bassoons in 
unison. It appears from the Musical 
Life of Vander^oojp that Frau Besen- 
stielmeister was greatly attached to a 
gardener whom the famous impresario 
dismissed from his service on a proved 
charge of eating an early lettuce. Sub- 
sequently the unhappy lady spent many 
hours daily in the deserted potting- 
shed, where, it is said, the seedlings 
were often watered with her tears. 
Her husband, as well known, met his 
end while experimenting with a diver’s 
outfit which had been delivered at his 
house in error. 

in. 

“ SiE Eoger db Ooveeley." 

We cannot do better than give a 
translation of Dr. Eselkopf 's lucid dis- 
section of this air. “ The piece de- 
scribes," says the Doctor, “ an episode 
in the adventurous life of a courageous 
leucocyte. The first two and a hall 



N 

THE LAST WORD. 


“Garn! Got the pip ’cos yer wasn’t made a puppy peer, I s’pose!” 


bars are descriptive of the elation of 
the mature and vigorous corpuscle 
as he perambulates the warm blood- 
stream until, suddenly, he observes the 
approach of a valiant bacterium. The 
fourth bar opens with the cry of battle 
and prepares us for the attack. In the 
fifth the combatants come to grips, in 
the sixth they break away and prepare 
for renewed onslaught, and in the 
seventh and eighth the pallid corpuscle 
vanquishes his adversary and devours 
him." The victorious leucocyte, in a 
state of exaltation, then resumes his 
adventures one octave higher, and 
finally, in the coda, retires to a lym- 
phatic gland, 

IV. 

“Oranges and Lemons." 

The melodic skeleton which forms 
the foundation of this enthralling 
musical entity is of so fragile a char- 
acter that exact articulation becomes 
a matter of great difficulty, and any 
dissection of its organic cells and 
classification of its germic system an 
affair of deep complexity. In these 
circumstances it has seemed desirable 
to obtain an authoritative opinion on 
the subject, and accordingly Professor 
Bouveril, Mus.Bac. Oxon, was asked 
to supply a microbic analysis, a copy 
of the score being enclosed with the 
letter making the request. By an 
accident the envelope was addressed 
to Professor Gondy, the eminent 


bacteriologist, who has made a report 
which will be read with avidity by 
all true music-lovers. After describing 
precautions to eliminate germs which 
might have become attached to the 
surface of the paper and therefore 
could not be considered as inherent in 
the music itself, the learned Doctor 
states that, under conditions of perfect 
sterility, cultures were procured from 
the score, being incubated in prepared 
bouillon at a temperature of 95° F. 
Musicians will be gratified by the 
Professor’s endorsement of modei-n 
methods of analysis, for he states that 
a serum derived from these cultures 
injected, subcutaneously killed a cart- 
horse. 


Wieland, the Swiss aviator, has 
just had a remarkable escape. He 
fell on a flock of sheep, of which five 
were killed, but the animals broke his 
fall. It is now proposed to instal at 
Brooklands and elsewhere sheep in 
groups of not fewer than five. Arising 
out of this incident we learn that 
French aviators have adopted as argot 
for landing the phrase, ^^Bevenons d 
nos moutons” 


“Visitors to Lustleigh and tlie Cleaves have 
been much larger this year than previously up 
to the present,” 

Mid-Devon and Newton Times, 

We await measurements. 
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METHODS OF IDENTIFICATION. 

.The Twins ware at the wickets, 
delighting everyone except the fielding 
side with a brilliant display of batting. 

“ Oh, well hit, | >. exclaimed 

Peters and Priddy simultaneously. 

“ You ass ! — that wasn’t | it 

was 1 M they continued, turning to 

address each other. 

A voice floated out from the scorer’s 
box. “ Did Mr. Eobert ’it that, or 
was it Mr. Biohard?” There was a 
patient weariness in the voice, as if 
the question had become a formula to 
the speaker. 

When the matter had been satis- 
factorily settled, Mrs. Parry turned to 
the New Member. 

‘‘Don’t you find it very hard to 
' distinguish Dick and Bob?” she asked. 

“I suppose it is rather,” replied the 
New Member. “But I’m surprised 
that the scorer can’t. After all, most 
batsmen are fairly undistinguishable 
when they ’re at the wickets. Isn’t it' 
the scorer’s business to keep count as 
to who is at which end ? ” 

“You are fresh from your bloodish 
Metropolitan club, my lad,” said Henry 
—Mrs. Parry’s husband. “ You don’t 
know our scorers yet. Wait till 
you've striven half the season to 
make double figures, and then, on re- 
tiring to the pavilion filled with holy 
joy because you ’ve got 11 to your credit, 
find it telegraphed as 9. Wait till half 
the county writes to congratulate you 
on a pair of specs, having seen the score 
in the local rag, when really you got a 
duck and 1.” 

“ Why doesn’t one of the Twins wear 
something as a distinguishing mark, 
then? ” asked the New Member. 

“Dick wears a cap,” said Henry. 

“ But he always gives it to the umpire as 
soon as he goes in,” he added foolishly. 

“And the same with intent to 
deceive,” chipped in Peters, “ because 
Bob always makes more runs than he 
does. Old George, our scorer, says to 
the visiting scorer, ‘Mr. Eichard, ’e 
wears a cap, ’e do,' and then he hauls 
out a jar of cider and proceeds to divide 
a pasty with the alien, and in the mean- 
while Dick takes off his cap. So the 
next time old George condescends to 
notice what ’s going on, he finds he ’s 
all mixed up.” 

“[there’s no doubt, of course, that 
the Twins are extraordinarily alike,” 
said the New Member, “ but don’t you 
think Dick has a slightly more humor- 
ous turn of the mouth than his brother?” 

go by the nose,” chipped in 
Henry. “There’s a bit of a crook in, , 

old Bob’s, thoughtfully created by Dick 
in a youthful fmcas to serve as a dis- 
tinguishing mark.” 

“ That ’s no good,” grumbled Priddy, 
still sore at having assigned the lasb 
boundary to the wrong twin. “ If you 
really want to make sure, you have to 
keep a tomato in your pocket, and 
produce it every time you address one 
of them. Dick hates tomatoes, and if 
it ’s him, you ’ll see him squirm.” 

“ Personally, I ’ve no difficulty,” said 
Peters. “Bob has owed me half-a-crown 
for years (I let the debt run on for the 
sake of the convenience), and the guilty 
remembrance of it is always with him. 
He can’t face me without blinking.” 

“ Not many people can.” (This from 
Priddy.) 

“Ever since Bob’s been married,” 
said Mrs. Parry, “ he ’s begun to brush 
his hair a little. Not much, of course, 
but enough for the scientific eye to dis- 
tinguish him from Dick, whose hair is 
virgin forest, so to speak. . . .” 

“Now who hit that?” asked the 
New Member, and the patient voice 
from the scorer’s box was heard again : 
“Did Mr. Eobert ’it that, or was it 
Mr. Eichard ? ” 

“Bob, ) . II -T Ti/r 

“Dick, course,” said Mr. and 

Mrs. Parry. 

“ It’s so absurd,” said Mrs. Parry a 
moment later. “At all this distance. . 

“ They’ve only got the Twins’ word 
for it too,” put in Peters gallantly. 
“I’m surprised,” he continued, “that 
old George troubles to ask who made 
the hit. If it was any other pair, he’d 
just put it down to the one he’d got 
the least grievance against at the time.” 

“ But he always tries to act fairly by 
the Twins,” said Henry. You see, he 
dandled them on his knee— knees, I 
should say— when they were babes.” 

“ The only time you can act fairly by 
them is when they’re fielding, ’’remarked 
Priddy. “ Dick envelopes himself in 
pads and gloves, and keeps wicket, 
purely in order to be recognised — at 
least, no one ever discovered any other 
reason for his being behind the sticks. 
And everything he misses goes to the 
boundary, unless (as occasionally hap- 
pens) it is prevented by the strenuous 

efforts of Bob at courtesy fine-slip 

that position which a less squeamish 
and more honest generation was wont 
to call long-stop.” 

“Hush,” said Henry on a low note. 
“Here’s Mrs. Bob.” Then aloud— 

“ How awfuUy well Bob did against 
Westrnoreland last week ! Eighty- 
seven in his second knock, wasn’t it ?” 

Mrs. Bob bubbled over. 

“ It wasn't Bob,” she said; “it was 
Dick. Bob had a cold, so I made Dick 
go in hi's name. It was really to the 

county’s advantage, you know, because 
the Westmoreland bowlers played up 
to all Bob’s weak points — which aren’t 
Dick’s.” 

We “heard the silence for a little 
space.” 

“ Why do they both wear silk shirts ? ” 
asked Mrs. Parry. “If only one of 
them did ” 

“That’s Dick’s fault,” interrupted 
Mrs. Bob. “I gave Bob half-a-dozen 
on his last birthday, but Dick thieves 
them with the utmost serenity. , . Oh, 
Bob’s outl That ball was much too 
far up to hcok.” 

“ You’re sure it is Bob, I suppose?” 
said Mrs. Parry; and the voice from 
the scoring box inquired, “Was that 
Mr. Eobert wot was out? ” 

“ Of course it ’s Bob,” said Mrs. Bob. 
“Why, he’s got a hettev fig lire, and is 
so much handsomer than poor old 
Dick. Hard lines, dear,” she observed 
to the advancing figure. “ Dick ’s 
having all the Luck.” 

The advancing figure grinned, and 
there was no need of Priddy’s tomato 
or Peters’ half-crown to tell us that 
Ml'S. Bob had made a howler. 

“All right,” said he. “Tell old 
George that Bob’s out. It’ll impi'ove 
7ny average. ...” 

“Of course, at such a distance — and 
m flannels said Mrs. Bob. 

PEE80NAL. 

Eaie Lady. — Lst Sndy eve. lung’s X. 
Seem to rmombr yr face. Are you dark 
Idy I met Scrbro 1st summr? If so 
dont trbl rply.— Ghey Suit. 

William Mayfaib, last heard of in 
Montreal about 1877. If the said 
William Mayfair will apply to the 
offices of Messrs. Macgregor and 
Levinstein, 974, Lincoln’s Inn Eields, 
he will hear of something to their 
advantage. 

A.A.Z. — Oh, why don’t you write ? 
Is it because I still owe you three 
pounds ten ? Need this stand between 
us?— B.X.Y, 

Also. — It is more than you deserve 
that I should reply to the message you 
send after nine years of silence. I have 
forgotten what you did, but I cannot 
forgive it.— Amelia. 

Change op Suenamb. — I, Vavasour- 
Smytlie-Smythe, of High Manners, in 
the County of Eutland, Gentleman, do 
hereby give notice that by a Deed Poll 
bearing even date herewith, I have 
assumed and adopted the name of 
Bill Smith instead of Vavasour Smyth e- 
Smythe, in accordance with the stipu- 
lation in the will of rny uncle, Bill 
Smith (deceased), of Barking, in the 
County of Essex. Dated this 14th day 
of August, 1911. 
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, ABOUT THE LONG HOLE. 

Straight in front of him, and as far 
as his eye can reach, the traveller who 
stands on the teeing-gronnd of our 
tenth hole, observes the illimitable ; 
undulating scenery of the veldt. Per- 1 
haps a solitary vulture wheels over-| 
head in the heavens, and along the* 
central track may be discerned a few 
bleaching bones of caddies and the 
broken shafts and skulls of drivers 
and brassies. Far away to the left is i 
a strip of woodland, and beyond that 
the sluggish inexorable river. What 
secrets it bears in its massive bosom or 
in the murky ooze of its heart I A bad 
pull (to be more explicit) will take you 
nicely over the edge, and many a stout 
golfer has gone home at evenfall with 
an empty creel ov/ing to his rash 
refusal to carry a landing net and play 
with amphibious balls. To the right- 
hand may be seen a series of wicked- 
mouthed bunkers, each with its little 
colony of human toil. Bogey for the 
long hole is six, and it is believed to 
have been done in four. There is no 
doubt at all that it has been done in 
twenty-five, but then that was the day 
when I hit the ladies' sand-box with 
my drive, and (after my caddy had re- 
placed the divot with a couple of tin- 
tacks and some glue) had to play my 
second (with a mashie) from twenty 
yards behind the tee. Now you shall 
hear about the time when I did the long 
hole in five. I started with a magnifi- 
cent shot, though . I say it who 
shouldn't (as a matter of fact it is 
very difficult to get James to talk 
about this round at all, and when he 
does he uses language which would 
make you suppose he was colour-blind) 
— ^but my second seemed to think there 
was danger afoot, and ran into the 
wood for cover. The wood is not out 
of bounds, so I waved farewell to James 
and followed. My third started shinning 
very swiftly up the 'trunk of a tree, and 
then remembering, I suppose, that the 
birds were all hatched out and that it 
would look rather silly to be seen in 
a nest at this time of year, leaped 
violently out of the wood and across 
the course. It was foolish of the small 
stout man whom it hit, and who 
appeared to have lost his way badly 
in approaching the seventeenth green, 
to get annoyed: the grievance was 
really mine, for he had no business to 
be making unauthorised pot-bunkers of 
himself aU over the links. However, as 
, my ball fell in a very nice place, I didn't 
^much naind, and playing a beautiful 
5 fourth got to within about a hundred- 
and-twenty yards of the green. I heard 
m faint Ooo-ee ” up in the hills far away 
I io the right, and shouted “ Hello I " 



A GRATEFUL IMPULSE. 


PENNY STAMP, PLEASE— AND, BY-THE-WAY, HAVEN’T I SEEN YOU BEFORE 1” 

‘‘Yes, Madam. I had the good fortune to save your life last week." 

“To BE SURE — TO BE SURE— EU— TWO PENNY STAMPS, PLEASE." 


“ On in five," yelled James. 

“Good for you," I answered, and 
took my iron. (I always like taking 
my iron ; it has such a bracing effect 
on the nerves.) It was plain from 
the beginning that my fifth stroke was 
a good one, though just a trifie off the 
line of the pin. James and his caddy 
arriving travel-stained and warm from 
the north-east watched it eagerly as it 
fell and bounded on towards the green. 
James’s ball lay about five yards to the 
right of the flag, in a sunny spot to the 
south-east, and as soon as mine saw 
this a brilliant idea came into its head. 
Running lightly up to its adversary it 
gave the feUow a smart biff on the side 
I of the face, and dodging away nimbly 


before he could retaliate, made straight 
for the hole. Pausing for a moment 
at the edge to see if it was pursued, it 
ran round the brink of the tin and fell 
in with a little sigh of relief. “ Five I " 
I said calmly, but James did not appear 
to be listening. He was looking up 
the sky and seemed vexed about some- 
thing. 

“An ordinary half -ball losing 
hazard," I V7ent on. “I was afraid I 
had hit it too fine at first and thrown 
away the hole." But James had 
walked on in silence to the next tee. 


“■Wauted, a strong persevering Munshi to 
teach Telngu ." — Madras Thus, 

No weak man need apply. 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH THE INCOME-TAX 
AUTHORITIES. 

B, — The Eight Way, 

Eoneijsuchle Cottage, 

Oakthorpe, Bucks, ■ 
April 6th, 1911. 

To W. P. Smith, Esq., : 

Deputy-Assistant Surveyor of Taxes, 
Inland Eevenue 
(City 54th A District), 

Eoom 92, Eifth Eloor, 

Budget Buildings, 

13-16, Stamp Street, 

London, E.C, 

My Dear Sir, — I am not quite clear 
about one or two points in the income- 
tax demand received from 'you this 
morning, "and I thought I would just 
have a little chat with you about it 
before sending my small contribution. 
Of course,. I know you wouldn’t make 
me pay more than I ought, but per- 
haps 1 didn’t fill in that yellow paper 
quite properly, and I want to explain 
to you. You see £18 25.' 2cl. is a lot 
for a fellow like me to find all in one 
lump. Sometimes I make a good deal, 
when the magazines take my stories, 
and sometimes I ’m precious hard up. 
I am hard up now, and if I have to 
pay you £18 25. 2d., well, it simply 
means that I can’t pay Bull the 
butcher, and he’s pressing me, and 
I promised to. I daresay you ’re a 
family man yourself and understand 
these little matters. 

Well, it’s like this. Bobby Burt, an 
old Cambridge pal, lent me a tenner 
just before GTiristmas, and I paid him 
back when I got a bit for my novel, 
Kisses Kind, on Eeb. 7th. (I ’m send- 
ing you a copy of the, book, and hope 
you will enjoy it.) Now, I put that in, 
as I keep very careful accounts, and it 
came on the left side of the book 
where I get the totals from. But you 
won’t charge me on it, will you? 
Bobby ought tc4pay, if anybody, and I 
daresay he has. You don’t want it 
twice, do you ? 

Then there is my wife’s little income. 
Well, she’s very good about it, and 
often lends a hand when things are a 
bit ' tight ; but a hundred pounds a 
year from an uncle isn't much, is 
it? and it does seem rather hard 
to knock spots out of that, when 
it’s all she’s got to dress herself 
and the two youngsters on, and pay a 
nurse; because that’s what she does 
with it, and nobody could make it go 
further than she does. I put it in 
because the form told me to, and I 
didn’t want to be fined and pay 
double and all that sort of thing. But 

you see it comes from an investment 
in Mexican Jumbo Tintos, and they 
take ofi: something before she gets it, 
which I believe goes to you (you can 
look it up), and if you could do without 
it, well I should really be awfully 
grateful. You see I ’ve got to have a 
bigger house than I should want if I 
didn’t simply have to have a room to 
myself to write in, because, although 
the youngsters are kept as quiet as 
possible, still they are very tiny and 
the baby’s only five weeks old, and 

I couldn’t do any work if I had to 
write where they were. 

. I don’t want to take up too much 
of your time, letter- writing. I expect 
you have enough of it. If you would 
care to run down for a week end to 
talk it over, we should be awfully 
pleased to see you. There ’s a decent 
golf course here, and I ’ve got a few 
bottles of “ Bubbly ” that a rich uncle 
of my wife’s — not the one that left 
her the Jumbo Tintos — he’s dead — 
sent us at Christmas. We might buzz 
one or two together ; and I ’m sure we 
could give you a good time. 

I ’m sure you will do what you can 
for me, like a good chap. I ’m ready 
to. pay my whack aU right, but I don’t 
want to pay more than I can help, and 
if you could spin out the correspondence 
a bit, so as to let me off paying till I get 
a few more royalties at the end of June, 
I should feel jolly grateful to you. 

Yours ever, T. C. Eobinson. 

( 2 ) 

Honeysuckle Cottage, etc., 
April 12th, 1911. 

To Mr. W. P. Smith, etc., etc. 

Dear Mr. Smith, — Thanks awfully 
for your kind letter, and for knocking 
off Bobby Burt’s tenner, and the 
missus’s hundred. That brings it 
down to £13 195. Bd., which is ripping, 
and really I ’m most awfully grateful 
to you for telling me that I can take off 
something more for my study. I pay 
£45 a year for this little box, which 
isn’t really worth it, but, as I say, I 
had to have a room, and that’s why 
we moved from Laburnum Cottage, 
where we only paid £28. Do you really 
mean I can take off the difference? 
That would make it £13 65 . IQd. I 
don’t quite understand what you mean 
about averaging, but it ’s awfully good 
of you to help me. I went in for the 
Classical Tripos at Cambridge — only 
allowed a pass degree, worse luck — 
but I was never much good at mathe- 
matics, and I don’t think I got up to 
averages. I give you the figures that 
you ask for on the other side. Of 
course, I ’m making more every year, 
but it’s slow work. Still, there are 
signs that Kisses Kmd is going to 

make a hit, and if it does well, I shall 

36 sending you a bit more next year. 

[f you can get it down further still this 
year, which has been rather a teaser, 
owing to the baby coming and the 
other kiddy having mumps, and our 
[laving to pay off instalments of a loan 

I had to raise three years ago, I needn’t 
say that I shall be jolly glad. But I 
know I can safely leave myself in your 
hands, as you’ve shown yourself a 
thorough sportsman. By-the-by, are 
you any relation to W. M. Smith, who 
bowled for the ’Varsity while I was up ? 

He was a jolly good sportsman too. I 
thought the name and one of the initials 
feeing the same you might be. I wish 1 
you could have come down, but perhaps 1 
you’ll be able to later on. ^ ] 

I must dry up and go and put in a 
bit of w^ork. So, with many thanks, 1 
Yours ever, T. C. Eobinson. i 

(3) . 1 

Honeysuckle Cottage, etc., 

April 11th, 1911. ! 

To W. P. Smith, Esq., etc., etc. | 

DearOli) Chap. — What a ripper you 
are f 'I quite catch the point about ‘ 
the averaging now, and it ’s top hole 
and what I never expected, to get 
another fiver taken off*. That only : 
leaves £8 65 . 10 c 2 . I say, we are getting 
it down, aren’t we ? I send you the 
particulars about the loan and the 
papers you asked for. Do you think 
you can get a bit off for that, too ? Do 
try. And don’t I get something off 
for bringing the whole outfit down 
below a certain figure ? I don’t know 
what it comes to now, but you ’ve got 
such a head for figures that I bet you 
do, without having to put pen to ' 
paper. ‘ I wish I ’d made better use of 
my time when they were trying to 
teach me things. Of course I can 
i&cribble a bit, and you ’ll be glad to 
hear that Kisses Kind has gone into 
^ third edition, bub. I shouldn’t keep, 
yo%(/r job for long. It wants a few 
brains for that sort of thing, I say, 
we rrncst meet some time or other. I 
feel as if I ’d known you for years. J 
Now do fix a week-end and come and , 
have a smile and a dash round the 1 
links. I shall never forgive you if you. i 
don’t. Yours affectionately, | 

T. C. Eobinson. : 

(4) i 

Honeysuckle Cottage, etc., ' 
April 26th, 1911. 

To W. P. Smith, Esq., etc., etc. 

My Dear Old Pal, — Upon my word 
you are the limit! Got me off the 
whole lot this year, and tell me how 
to claim £3 45 . Bd. for last ! I wouldn’t 
have believed mathematics could have^ 
done it. You must have the head of 
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GROUSE SHOOTING UP-TO-DATE. 


{A Suggestion for Fbmnciers.) 

Wireless Operator^ “Head Beater reports pack of grouse in the bay; should arrive in about two minutes.’* 
Capcl Court Magnate, “Well, send that message about Amalgamated Ice, and then give me my gun.” 


an Isaac Newton. Well, old boy, I am 
grateful to you. I *11 tell you what — 
when I get that £3 is. 6d, from Mr, 
Lloyd George, or whoever it is, I *11 run 
up to town for a night, and you and I 
will blue it over a little dinner and a 
play. What do you say to that? 
Name the day and you *11 find me on 
the spot. And then if I don’t make 
you come and 'put up here for a week- 
end before long — ^well, we shall see. 
Anyhow, I feel I *ve made a friend 
for life. And there’s one thing I do 
want you to do, and that’s to be 
godfather to my little chap; and the 
inissus wants it too. Now don’t say 
no. If they won’t let you off now, do 
it by proxy and come down and see 
us later. 

Good-bye, dear old boy, 

Yours ever gratefully and affectionately, 
T. 0. Eobinson. 


1 '“'Lilley’s record is as blameless as a wicket- 
keeper’s possibly can be. '"^S^ortsman. 

Jhe lilley- white flower of a blameless 
life, in fact. 


A BULLY PEOPOSITION. 

[According to a recent dictum of Dr. 
Eendall, of Charterhouse, “ bullying has been 
replaced in public schools by a tendency to 
effeminacy, which is almost worse.”] 

Tell us not in tones that quaver 
That the bully is extinct, 

That no more the Prefects favour 
Cults at which their fathers winked ! 
Surely, then, they cannot fully 
Eealise what vim and tone 
Eadiated from a bully 

On the weakling and the drone ! 
Where is all the grit we boasted 
In the days of bold Tom Brown ^ 

Are our sons no longer roasted, 

Held, discreetly, upside down ? 

Know they not the queer sensations 
Born of being briskly “ tossed ” ? 
Then our place among the nations 
Is inevitably lost I “ 

Up, High Priests of Education ! 

Up, ye zealous pedago^es ! 

Shall complete emasculation 
Send your country' to the dogs ? 
Since the grand old strain of Brute is 
Moribund in youthful hearts, 


Make it first of all your duties 
To revive the bully’s arts ! 

Lest you see Young England pampered 
Up to its unblackened eyes — 

Even as its health is “hampered** 

By excessive food supplies. 

Eemedies however drastic 

Must be found the case to meet ; 

And they lie in %jour scholastic 
Hands — and, when it’s needful, feet I 
Come, bestow the frequent licking ! 

Not with futile birch or cane, 

But, with fisticuffs and kicking, 

Be superbly inhumane ! 

Academic methods scorning, 

FoUow those of Mace and Sayers : 
Punch a dozen heads each morning 
Eegularly after Prayers ! 

When your charges* scalps are tender, 
Crowned with many a wholesome 
bump. 

And their supple limbs you render 
Piebald with a cricket stump. 

Then their souls shall gain in merit^ 
Through the pluck that pain inspires 
Till our hardened cubs inherit 
All the glory of their sires 1 
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"Nervous Angler {luar fort p'octising at target), ‘‘I — I say! this is awfully dangerous!’* 
Old Salt. *‘Oh, it’s. all eight, Sir. -There ’d be an awful row ip' they sunk us.” 


THE ABDICATION. 

Ah, no 1 I do not tremble as I did 
Before the keeper of the PetroJ Tank ; 

The haughty optic and the drooping lid, 

The air of having billions at the bank — 

These things affright me not ; a sun 
Has risen above the reigning one ; 

Another king we now anoint ' 

Who' puts the noses out of joint 
Of such as Perkins. (Penalty for swank.) 

How often have I sat beside his wheel, 

And sought to gain his pity at the least, 

As the long dusty miles were laid to heel, 

Arid hedge and wood went by, and startled beast ; 
Hivve praised his prowess and his skill, 

And asked about his latest kill, 

And where he hung his hoarded scalps, 

And bn what speed he ’d climbed the Alps, 
And felt with every word his scorn increased. 

And, if at moments out of ruth he stirred 
To tell me little tales of sparking plugs 

And centre-bits (no, that is not the word 
But something lilce it), — as belated slugs, 
Uncrushed by travellers, upturn 
Their eyes towards the heavens, and yearn 
To Idss the boot that spared them, so 
I felt within my heart the glow 
Of gratitude, more warm than many rugs. 


But that was all too seldom. Mostly blind 
To mere humanity whose mental plant 

Was geared so slackly, he was wont to wind 
His Gallic horn, and up the highway slant 
Speed on, inscrutable, unreined, 

Although his mistress oft complained 
That some day he would see us dead 
(I do not think that I have said 
That Perkins is the chauffeur of my aunt). 

But now I have him. I have learned the dodge 
To melt the icy manners of our Jove ; 

An airman passed us just outside the lodge 
That guards the gateway of Laburnum Grove. 

I saw at once the salient fact 

That, since the day when birds were whacked. 

Unknown to us, unguessed, a qualm 

Had shaken that Olympian calm ; 

Perkins no longer was a super-cove. 

He trembled, and his brow was overcast ; 

He paled beneath his tan, he grew polite ; 

I saw at once his empery was past"; 

Since then one only has to speak of flight 
If Perkins seems a trifle rude, 

And what a change of attitude 1 
One hint of Beaumont and V^iueines 
O’errides his majesty of mien. 

Great Lucifer has fallen. Serve him right I 

Evoe. 
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THE CHAMPION OE A LOST CAUSE. 

The-Peeb-that-might-hatb-bben. -speaking EOE MYSELE AND THE OTHEE 499, HEAVEN 
BLESS YOU, I SAY, EOE YOUE GALLANT EEEOET ON OUE BEHALE. 
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fqqfnpf of pari IAMFMT J^T^iiications with the Soveeeign. 1 retired. Filled up as news went round 

m T,r-r^x thei's desconded dulness ! that Member for Anglesey was 

( x^ACTED FROM THE lAiiY OF OBY, . .) ^Qj- lightened by F. E. Smith’s | and in his best form. Soon there was 

House ^ Lommons, Monday, fireworks. Thus it came to pass that I a crowded audience seizing with delight 
Ellis Geiffith, too little when Ellis Griffith interposed the 'the points flashed forth with effect 
heard in debate, has to-day _ heightened by almost funereal 


heard in debate, has to-day 
established reputation for 
shrewd, witty speech that will 
long be cherished. House 
brought together on Bank 
Holiday on dolorous errand. 
Some of Prince Arthur’s 
faithless followers, among them 
one or two directly indebted 
to his generous patronage for 
their prominence in affairs, 
have turned and rent him. 
Impatient of Actaeon in his 
capacity of the hunter, they 
would transform him into the 
stag. Distraught by personal 
abuse in public speech and in 
section of Party Press, he has 
been driven to adoption of 
grievous error in tactics. The 
malcontents who have egged 
on Halsbury to assume posi- 
tion of saver of his country 
shout from the house-top their 
intention in due time to come 
down (by the lift) and at least 
muddy their coats in the last 
ditch in resistance to the Veto 
Bill. 

This sort of heroics always 
taking. Seems to imply that, 
though the commissioned 



•*^**** “STTPEWn WTTTV QPVPOTT ” gc»uou, xjlclu axvcu. ujauoj. 

This sort of heroics always utt-w +1 i ^ ^ / w » Queen Mary, that Her 

taking. Seems to imply that, heightened by the almost fimereil aspect of the commentator, m^j^sty * should be punished 

though the commissioned (Mr. Ellls Griffith.) criminal law;* or, 

Leaders of the party are poltroons, benches were nearly empty, Alfred coming to the front in Elizabeth*s 
there are still left a deathless body Lyttelton being sole occupant of that reign, his aesthetic taste offended, he 
of heroes who are not to be de- whence Prince Arthur had dejectedly would have found a short cut to 


aspect of the commentator. 

Nothing nearer the “ gay 
wisdom ’* of Wilfrid Lawson 
in his prime has been heard 
in House since there was a 
vacancy in representation of 
Cockermouth. Even better 
than the best from the original 
mint, since it was free from 
those obvious evidences of 
preparation that occasionally 
marred effect of Wilfrid 
Lawson’s jocundity. 

Business done. — Vote of 
Censure negatived by 365 
votes against 246. 

Tuesday. — “ What I like 
about Cousin Hugh,” said the 
Member for Sark, “ is his 
aggressive com'age. Had he 
been born in the spacious 
Tudor times his great ancestor 
partly bestrode he would, in 
corresponding circumstances, 
certainly have been burned at 
the stake. Not yet knowing 
Asquith, he would have sug- 
gested, had he lived under 
Queen Mary, that Her 
Majesty * should he punished 
by the criminal law ; * or, 


terred from striking a last blow in 

defence of a hapless State by prospect ' " ' ^ 

of soiling their garments in manner 

indicated by noWe Lord quoted by ■ ^ 

Lansdownb. Prince Arthur and - , ; ' v 

Lansdowne, finding themselves thus / 

out-shouted, resolved to have a little ' ’ 

game of their own. Gave notice of - ^ 

vote of censure to be moved in both 

Houses. So here we are to-day, when - , 

we might have been healthfully engaged ' , ' ^ vvy : 

riding donkeys on Hampstead Heath \ V 

or rolling down the grassy slopes of v ' % *' 

Prince Arthur, having delivered his f if jw jli ^ 
attack, had satisfaction of seeing Prime [ V " \ t i I ^ 

Minister greeted with ovation by his \ . J 

followers when he arose to “ tender to r 

the Eight Honourable Gentlemen on j 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government, ' 
and of those who support them, our ' 
most grateful acknowledgment for this ; 

opportune though unexpected motion.” ^ ^ - - 

Nothing bores the House more than a 

sham fight. Members listened intently * Had he been born fix the spacious Tudor 
to the Premier, who, with skill of Old limes . . . he would certainly have been buiiied 

ParUamentaiy Hand, made the most noi-mal attitude in the House 

of opportunity of detailing and vmdi- strangely suggestive of that objectionable 


01 opportunity ot detailing and vmdi- strangely suggestive of that objectionable 
eating action of Cabinet in its com- operation.] (Lord Hugh Cecil.) 


Smithfield by ridiculing Walter 
■ ^ Ealeigh’s feigned worship of Her 

V ^ ' Majesty’s personal charms. 

/ “ Made fatal mistake a fortnight ago 

' ' ' ^ / by rowdyism which prevented Prime 

' ' Minister from delivering^ important 

' ’ statement at grave constitutional crisis. 

- After that, and in view of universal 

condemnation on grounds of good taste 
' ^ manners, an ordinary man would 

' j ^ withdrawn himself to Southend- 

\ \ on-Sea, or other convenient locality, 

V ' % *• and buried himself in the sands till the | 

r j ' - storm blew over. That not Cousin 

r ^ . Hugh’s way. Old question turning up 

i V \ f III ^ again in form of Eesolution to disagree , 

® ^ '' J with Lords’ Amendments to Veto Bill, ’ 

i here he is boldly coming to the front 

: motion to adjourn debate for 

i three months. Nor was this all. So 

! shirking the shouting-down 

match, he took occasion blandly to 

^ ^ / remark that he ‘looked back to the 

event of fourteen days ago with 
‘ Had he been born iix the spacious Tudor satisfaction.’ ” ^ 

limes ... he would certainly have been bui-ned The House, which admires courage, 
at the stake.” , gave Cou SIN Hugh a moderately quiet 

,.'sis,“*=£‘sa‘;hSJiSs k*™?- ,.on.i4, oco.. 


X 


r^; 


I sionally truculent, 


addressed 
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directly to Labour Members seated familiar martial tread. As he marehed end. Question has been submitted to 
below Gangway opposite. Accidental to his place this afternoon there was arbitration of the vote. “ The captains 
juxtaposition lent peculiar interest to subtly audible noise as of the jingle and the kings depart.” Lansdowne 
episode. Its was the bid, everlasting of spurs or the rattle of an invisible leads his host past the division lobby 
fight between the. Classes and the sword in an imperceptible scabbard. out of the House. Of those remaining, 
Masses. Cousin Hugh, aristocrat to Debate, lasting through the sultry one stream passes by the right of the 
his nervous finger-tips, faced undis- night, reached high level. By attitude Throne to support the Bill; another, 
mayed the representatives of Labour assumed, Lansdowne, not to be behind apparently equal in volume, crosses 
growling contradiction.* Both really in the prevailing fashion of adopting the bar with intent, as Milneb, who 
enjoyed situation. ' Labour Members, military tactics and tags, recalls the floats with it, would say, to dam it. 
pleased by marked attention bestowed memorable military manoeuvre of the ^ Presently, through the open doors, 
upon them, delighted in opportunity of gallant Duke of Yoek : is heard the voice of the Tellers who, 

addressing Member for Oxford Univer- thousand men ; 

sity as “ Cecil ” toiit court, just as in ge marehed them to the top of the hill, shoulder of each peer returning from 
the day of his- trial in the revolutionary And he marched them down again. the division lobby, count “ one — two 

court Louis XVI. heard him- . > — three — ^four.” 

self denounced as “ Capet.” ^ quarter of 

Now and then good- horn that seems sixty 

humoured -chaffy -merged in ^ ^ minutes, Heeschell, Minis- 

angry remonstrance,* as when terial Whip, hurriedly ap- 

Oousin.Hugh expressed, what proaches Woolsack and hands 

the . Speaker recognised as ' strip of paper to Lord 

‘*a pious opinion,” that the ’ Chancellor. 

Premier had been guilty of l\\ JL The Bill is safe I 

high treason. When the storm « ' i \\ T»' A cheer goes up from Minis- 

rose and raged he dropped ■ x^Pr vSjf terlalists as Lord Chancel- 

into his' favourite attitude. ‘ p tossing back his wig. 

Passing “his- left arm behind > \ % f r " ' reads figures : For insistence 

his back he blutched his right ’^ '1 % \ Lords’ Amendments, IM ; I 

just above the elbow, and- ' p 'I 4 I V • against, 131. Government 

crossing. one leg, waited till \ majority 17. 

the storm, died away. Then T'/ V “If within these v/alls 

he went on from the point at ' n m there are at this moment ex- I 

which he had Ifeft off. V/ ' \ ceptionally grateful hearts! 

B^isiness done . — ^With im- V ' they beat ' in tlxe bosoms of : 

material modification Com- *J \ Halsbury and his 

mons disagree with Lords’ flock,” said the Member for 

Amendments to Veto Bill. , \ \ | S^rk, looking on from the 

House of Lords, Wednesday. ^ Gallery over Black Hod’s pew. 

—Hottest* day for seventy - ^ “They have had a high old 

years. • Thermometer marks \ . y \ W v time and-— they have done no 

97 in the shade, 131 in the ’ \ ' ' ' \ \ ‘ harm. But let him who won 

sun, 181 in the House of ^ " . the palm wear it. By reason 

Lords. At -last, after long “THE DIE-HABDS.” of his age and ex -official 

desultory fight, Lords and Lord Willoughby de Broke. “ What are we doin’, my boy ? position Halsbury is' hailed 

Commons come to grips. Com- Why, we ’re walkin’ the bloomin’ plank ! Glorious death !! ” as ‘the onlie begettor ^ and 

mons have disagreed with [To the ordinary observer the noble lord and his associates leader of a movement which 

Lords’ Amendments to Veto would appear to have been engaged in the safer operation of brought the House of Lords 

Bill Mobley op B. moved ^valkingthe whole bloomin’ (Unionist) perilously near the abyss. 


addressing Member for Oxford Univer- 
sity as “ Cecil ” tout court, just as in 
the day of hie'-trial in the revolutionary 
court Louis XVI. heard him- . 
self denounced as “ Capet.” 

Now and then good- 
humoured -chaffy -merged in 
angry remonstrance,* as when ' 

OousinHugh expressed, what 
the . Speaker recognised as j2 
“ a pious opinion,” that the 
Premier had been guilty of 
high treason. When the storm « | < 
rose and raged he dropped j 

into his' favourite attitude. ‘ u 

Passing “his- left arm behind > \ 

his back heblutohed his right 1 ® 
just above the elbow, and- ) 

crossing, one leg, waited till f J 
the storm, died away. Then Tly 
he went on from the point at , . 
which he had Ifeft off*. ■ 

Business done. — ^With im- 
material modification Com- 
mons disagree with Lords’ 
Amendments to Veto Bill - < ^ ' 

House of Lords, Wednesday. 

— Hottest- day for seventy - 
years. • Thermometer marks • 

97 in the shade, 131 in the 
sun, 181 in the House of ^ 
Lords. At -last, after long 
desultory fight, Lords and Xjori 

Commons come to grips. Com- Why,\ 

mons have disagreed with [To ■ 
Lords’ Amendments to Veto would 
Bill Mobley op B. moved ^'^alkinj 


jLioras. m -lasr, aicer long “THE DIE-HABDS.” or his age and ex-oruciai 

desultory fight, Lords and Lord Willoughby de Broke. “ What are we doin’, my boy ? position Halsbury is' hailed 
Commons come to grips. Com- Why, we ’re walkin’ the bloomin’ plank ! Glorious death !! ” as ‘the onlie begettor ^ and 

mons have disagreed with [To the ordinary observer the noble lord and his associates leader of a movement which 

Lords’ Amendments to Veto would appear to have been engaged in the safer operation of brought the House of Lords 

Bill Mobley OP B. moved ^valkingthe whole bloomin’ (Unionist) perilously near the abyss, 

to consider their reasons and act Abandoned his Amendments, carr:.ed by Actually the political acumen that con- 
accordingly by accepting or defying overwhelming majority in Committee ceived it, the statesmanship that con- 
situation. on Veto Bill Beseeches his men to ducted it, the courage that sustained 

House crowded on every bench, retire from the field, it, the occasional coherence that com- 

Flock of Peeresses alighted in side St. Aldwyn, his judicial mind torn mended it to the House and the public, 
gallery. As debate goes forward you between conflicting^ desire to destroy were measured by the standard of 
see them instinctively, unconsciously, Veto Bill and the irresistible logic of Willoughby de Bboke.” 
turning thumbs up or down, as was the circumstances that shows hopelessness Business done, — Veto Bill over last 
habit of their sisters in the arena at of further fighting, backs up the wise stile, 

ancient Pome when a life was at stake, counsel Field-Marshal Halsbuby in- g--'—'—- 

Halsbuey’s entrance created what flexible. Willoughby de Broke gets “Lost, ou 1st August, Scotch Terrier Pup, 


Halsbuey’s entrance created wnat nexioie. vv illoughby de xjrokb gers ^‘Lost, ou 1st August, scotch Terrier Pup, 

French reporters describe as mourn-- hopelessly entangled in military meta- Alack aud Brown, about seven months old ; 

ment. 'WiLtouGHBY ee Beoke, half phors. Talk goes on till midnight, answers to namo of ‘ChuUlougkorn.’ ” 
rising to salute his great commander, Fateful hour of debate put off for a day. ni.ii i n \ "f. t 

whistled a bar of ” See the Conquering Bimims done.-Aotion of Common OJiulaloncfkom ( og.). ^ Perhaps if 1 

Hero Comes.” . Newton, who in leisure in respect of Veto Bill considered. - ^ who knows but 

of the Becess plays the flute, says it Thursday, — Twenty minutes to eleven giving me a shor ter name, 

was half a tone flat. But effort well and a sultry night. The long fight round “Black satin tea gown trimmed cream 
meant. the Veto Bill, flashing more fiercely than ; ht lady about 6Tt. Sin.”— Mutvon, 


‘Lost, ou 1st August, Scotch Terrier Pup, 


the Veto Bill, flashing more fiercely than Ul ; ht lady about 6f 


-The Matron, 


Ha~iSbury has of late adopted un- 1 ever in these closing hours, nears the | Patagonian papers, please copy. 




95" IN THE SHADE. 

Hml Garde'iicr, “You’d better mow the tennis oouets how, then you can eoll ’em both ways; it won’t do ’em no 
’UKT. After that, you can dig up that path I -want alterin’, and take and make a fire of all that rubbish that ’s 
lyin’ by the frames. If that don’t carry you to tea-time come and look fer me and I ’ll give you another -JOB. You’ll 

FIND ME BUSY WITH THE GOLDFISH, VERY LIKELY, OR CLEANIN’ THE TAP O’ THE FOUNTAIN. YoU DON’t SEEM TO FEEL THE ’EAT SO 
MUCH IF YOU KEEP ON WORKIN’.” 


THE IDEAL HOLIDAY. 

The example of our contemporary, 
The Evemng .Nexos, in appealing to 
various well-known people to state 
what in their opinion constitutes the 
ideal holiday, has induced Mr, Punch 
to supplement the investigation, with 
the following exhilarating results : — 

SiE Geoege Alexander. 

In London I dress more or less im- 
maculately. Here — at a tiny village 
on the East Coast — I don garments 
snatched, at the last moment, from 
their appropriate ragbag, and do all I 
can to emulate the sartorial non- 
chalance of the tramp. 

Sir Edward Elgar. 

In my holiday time, if the truth 
must be told, I love, like Apollo, to 
unbend my bow and indulge in 
frivolous compositions. Thus in the 
last fortnight my output includes a 
Bag-time Ehapsody, a Burlesque of 


Brahms, and a Symphonic Cake-walk 
Polka which I have dedicated to 
Messrs. Buszard. • • 

The Editor of The English Beview, 
My ideal holiday consists in ex- 
changing for my normal editorial duties 
the charge of a magazine for children 
of tender years. I go down to Totland 
Bay, and there, as I watch the infant 
holiday makers disporting themselves 
on the shore, I improvise with extra- 
ordinary facility cautionary tales, fables, 
and allegories of the most blameless 
character. I also take great care to 
attune mydiet to my mental processes, 
and live exclusively on rice puddings, 
rusks, barley-water and milk. If I 
read anything it is the novels of 
Miss Yonge or the articles of Lord 
Courtney of Penwith. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 

My ideal holiday is to live on six- 
pence a day in a community which is 
neither literary nor courageous. 


Mr. Clement K. Shorter. 

To live for a month on a paper- 
bag diet without ever having to men- 
tion Charlotte Bronte or George 
Meredith. 


“Rooms to let in Ckeskam Bois. — Garden; I 
hot and cold,” 

ffami)steaA a)\d JSt, Jdhn^s Wood Advertiser, 
Come into the cold garden, Maud. 

How the Good Hfews came to China. 

“Mr. P.E. Smith rose, hut the Ministerialists j 
drowned him. The Speaker hereupon suspended 
the sitting .” — Manchurian Daily News, 

The Catch of the Season. 

“It was a most beautiful catch by Mr. 
Hutchings in the deep field on the leg side that 
dismissed Mr. Sprot. The tree which stands in 
the m’ound was too near to be pleasant, and 
Mr. Hutchings had to run back quickly and 
held it over his head. ” — Times, 

Thus shaded, he brought off the catch 
with his other hand. 
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THE TEAM EOE AUSTRALIA. 
(An exercise in the judicial and courtly 
manner of Mr, P. F, Warner) 

The authorities of the M.C.C. are 
still engaged in the delicate and mo- 
mentous task of team-building, and it 
may not be inopportune while waiting 
for that great batsman, Mr. 0. B. Fey, 
to come to a decision as to whether he 
will or will not visit the Antipodes as 
the Captain, to pass under review the 
various ingredients of the English side. 

Mr. C. B. Fey, of course, is a tower 
of strength, and was never more superb 
and classical than this season. I re- 
member Mr. C. B. Fey’s first match 
only too well, for a straight drive from 
those broad shoulders split one of my 
infinitives. 

In default of Mr. C.B. Fey, we ought, 
I think, to take Thomas Haywaed. It is 
necessary that a root-striking batsman 
should go, and next to Mr. 0. B. Fey, 
if not before him, is certainly Thomas 
Hayward. The first time I played 
against Thomas Hayward was in the 
Middlesex and Surrey match of 1889, 
and I can still see Thomas Haywaed, 
younger then and perhaps quicker in 
the field (as indeed we all were), as he 
hit four after four. The Hon. Robert 
Grimston, always a shrewd judge of 
the game, remarked to me, **That 
young man, given no decrease in form, 
will do well’’ — prophetic words indeed. 

1 From Surrey are to come two of 
TjaoMAS Hayward’s colleagues — John 
B. Hobbs, and Herbert Steudwiok, 
whom, I regret to say, the crowd are 
tdo apt to call Struddy," thus letting 
into the game an element of familiarity 
against which I have always set my 
face. John B. Hobbs is undoubtedly a 
sterling batsman, and I find that in my 
book, The Cricketing^ Circumnavigator, 
published in 1909, I refer to him as 
“ a sterling batsman with a large num- 
ber of strokes, of whom we shall hear 
more.” The choice of John B. Hobbs 
to be a member of this team must there- 
fore be considered sound. Nor is there 
any exception to be taken to Herbert 
Steudwiok, who for capable wicket- 
keeping has acquired a reputation 
second to none. 

In the Australian tour of 1905, which 
I had the honour to captain, Herbert 
Steudwiok was not called upon in 
any of the test matches, Arthur A. 
Lilley being all-sufficient. This time 
Herbert Steudwiok will himself be 
the Arthur A. Lilley and Edwin J. 
Smith of .Warwickshire will be the 
Herbert Steudwiok of the team. Lord 
Hawke, who knew, the . game through 
and through, even in the cradle, predicted 
a great future for Herbert Steudwiok 
when he saw him in 1897. That little 

man,” he said (and I hope Herbert 
Steudwiok, for whom I have very real 
esteem and would not on any account 
wound, will not object to the adjective) 
— “that little man will nip the bails off 
a lot of good wickets before he’s done.” 
Time has proved how inspired were 
his Lordship’s w^ords. 

To return to Warwickshire, it seems 
on the way of sending no fewer than 
three men, for in addition to Edwun J . 
Smith, who can bat as well as stump, 
it is to provide Mr. F. R. Foster and 
Samuel P.Kinneir. , Mr. F. R. Foster 
is, of course, the marvel of 1911, as not 
only is he a most dangerous bowler but 
a batsman who always makes his fifty. 

I have fielded against him many times 
and never without wishing I was com- 
fortably at home with my Westminster 
Gazette in my hands. I remember his 
first match as if it were yesterday — as 
indeed it almost was. I was sitting 
by the Hon. Robert Lyttelton, 
a keen watcher of the cricket fir- 
mament, and he said, “Mark my 
words, that youngster’s a cricketer.” 
Could anything have been more true ? 
Samuel P. Kinneir is a left-hander, 
and of left-handers we cannot have too 
many. The success of Mr. Clement 
Hill, Mr. Vernon Ransford and Mr. 
Walter Bardswbll, among the Aus- 
tralians, should prove this. Samuel 
P. Kinneir 

[To he continued — toe don't think, — Ed.) 

BOOK CHAT. 

Lord Rosebery has no new book 
on the stocks. 

The enormous success that has been 
achieved by Mr. William Le Queux’s 
masterpiece, The Indiscretions of a 
Lady's Maid, has naturally prompted 
him to further explorations of this 
attractive field of psychology. He 
has, we understand, already com- 
pleted the manuscript of a thrilling 
romance entitled The Futilities of a 
Fourth Footman, and is now engaged 
on The Tragedy of a Still-Boom Maid. 
There is, however, no foundation for 
the report that he is the author of the 
anonymously published novel, The Soul 
of a Scavenger. 

Mrs. Connie Crimm has nearly 
finished a new story, to which she gives 
the title The Same Old Game. Accord- 
ing to private information concerning 
the plot, it deals with a marquis, his 
sister-in-law, who is heiress to a crip- 
pled half-brother, and the dowager 
marchioness, who is the marquis’s step- 
mother. The crippled half-brother is 
unaware of the existence of his sister 
until he meets her at a sacred concert 
at Adelboden. The story, it will be seen, 
1 is of deeply religious significance, with 

an admirable description of a fatal 
toboggan accident, and can be safely 
recommended to all country congrega- 
tions. 

The exact sum netted by Miss 
Pauline Pryor for her realistic study 
of smart life, entitled At the Keyhole, 
is, to date, £35,000. 

Kentucky, the home of the famous 
Mammoth Caves, has always shown a 
lively appreciation of the w^ork of the 
veteran historian of that formidable 
but unhappily extinct ma'mmal. Our 
readers will, we are sure, be deeply 
interested to learn that the University 
of Kentucky is publishing a collected 
edition, with illustrations, portraits, 
notes, excursuses and an index of Sir 
Henry Howorth’s letters to TJie 
Times. Four volumes, each of about 
750 pages, have already issued from 
the University Press, and it is hoped 
that the collection will be completed 
by the year 1940. 

Mrs. Hodley Beddoes has finished a 
charming volume of essays, daintily 
entitled Tri^e and Onions. Since the 
publication of the same author's de- 
licious Veal and Ham Fatties, nothing' 
so genial, so redolent of the true' 
democratic unction, has emanated from 
the pres's. Samuel Warren, the gifted 
author of Ten Thousand a Year, alone' 
of classic writers may be said to have 
come within a measurable distance 
of the adorable oleaginosity of Mrs. 
Beddoes’ pen, but the rest is silence. 
Beside her Thackeray is a prig and 
Dickens a boor. 

Mr. Roland Pougher’s new medie- 
val romance will be published next 
Thursday, and is confidently expected 
to stagger the meticulous pedants who 
demur to the stark simplicities of 
modern realism. Compared with its' 
superbly adult imagery, the timid 
puerilities of Ivanhoe suffer an igno- 
minious eclipse. It is interesting to ' 
learn that the ex -Sultan Abdul 
Hamid and King Theebaw, the deposed 
King of Burmah, have both been ' 
graciously pleased to accept a present- 
ation advance copy of Mr, Pougher’s 
romance, which rejoices in the engaging 
title of The Sxoanking Times. 

A new poet is about to swim into 
our ken in the person of Boaz Bobb, a 
son of the Arkansas soil, who has long 
been resident in London studying Ice- 
landic literature for the purposes of a 
new saga of the Wild West. Those 
persons who have been privileged to 
see Mr. Bobb’s lyrics in MS. say that 
they can remember nothing like them 
for their simplicity and candour. Mr. 

■ Bobb, with the delightful lack of re- 
; sfcraint and false shame that is so 
, marked a characteristic of the age, 
takes the reader into his confidence 



THE WORLD’S WORKERS. 

III.— The Secjietahy of a Mr«ic-HALL Syndicate visiting the Abctic Ciucle in search of a new Dancer. 


with complete unreserve, even when he 
runs the risk of suffering in reputation 
from so doing. The title of the little 
volume is Naked and Unashamed, It 
will be printed on hand-made paper, 
with the widest margins of recent 
times. 

Lord Hugh Cecil has accepted the 
dedication of the new edition of The 
Slang Dictionary, 


ONE MOEE STRIKE. 

These are times of general upset 
and unrest, and everyone seems to be 
going on strike. The latest economic 
disturbance to be threatened is among 
the Dentists’ Deadheads. These ladies 
are dissatisfied with the current rate of 
pay. This, it appears, is ten shillings 
remuneration for the duty of sitting 
from ten till six on alternate days in 
the waiting-room of a young dentist 
who wishes to give the impression of 
a rising practice. 

We must confess that some of their 
requirements are not unreasonable. 


Among their stipulations, for instance, 
are the following : — 

A clean sweep of all the tattered 
back numbers — some more than two 
years old — of the ladies’ newspapers 
which decorate the waiting-room table. 

A fresh supply of the morning and 
evening dailies and the current femi- 
nine magazines. 

A more generous and realistic re- 
cognition of their status as ** decoys ” 
by an occasional summons to the 
dentist’s room, not, of course, for an 
operation, but for the purpose of a 
friendh’’ chat. 

A claim on the^ dentist’s services 
gratis, if required, with unlimited 
laughing gas and restoratives. 

A relaxation of the rule requiring 
them to appear apprehensive and 
miserable. 

An extension of the turn-and-turn- 
about ' system of attendance, on the 
dog-watch principle, in order to visit 
sales or other urgent attractions. 

• A release from the necessity of 
simulating swollen faces by putting 
monkey-nut’s in their cheeks. 


An increase of pay, to be settled by 
the arbitration of Mr. Askwith, in view 
of the general enhancement of prices 
consequent on all the other strikes. 

Unless these demands are speedily 
assented to, we fear there will be a' 
vacuum in the reception-room of many 
a commencing L.D.S. We hear that 
pickets are already selected for the pur- ' 
pose of peacefully dissuading prospec- 
tive patients, and, in fact, the strikers 
are showing a most determined front. 


Asquiths in the Grarden. 

“ ’s Strawberries.— Fine early pot 

plants for forcing of Royal Sovere^ign.” 

The Garden, ' 

Highly Suspicious. 

‘'Royal ' Enfield, 1911, two-speed free 
engine, brand new, I'un for one day only, owner 
invalid, £50 .” — Motor Cycling, 

" One van containing a quantity of fruit 
^vas stopped in Edgware Road. The driver 
made a desperate but fruitless attempt to drive 
through the strikers,”— Chronicle. 

If it was really fruitless the strikers, 
would seem to have established their 
point. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch's Staff cf Learned Clerks.) 

One of the most delightful American books that has 
come my way for sometime is While Caroline loas Growing 
(Macmillan) , by Josephine Daskam Bacon. I gather from 
the advertisement pages that this lady has already written 
several other stories about children ; she certainly does it 
very well, with, moreover, the rare gift of being able to 
present the child’s point* of view. But because of this 
I am the more inclined to grumble at her for yielding to the 
temptation to make her children do far too much. Bring- 
ing together lovers, I mean, or convincing Society ladies of 
their errors, and the like. Caroline's adolescence would 
appear to have been spent in a continual round of this 
kind of thing 


fellow on etiquette, mind abont^ spoiling ? ^ but when the 
writer took me to the Palace of Leopards in the CJmnhra 
Valley, to wrest the real ape from the guardian priestess, 
the mixture of magazine comedy with .hjastern ferocity and 
horror became too unnatural to please. Iho humouir of the 
adventure wore thin, and he never sot tied down in earnest 
to the magical, hair-raising biisinosj?. Things brisked up 
a bit, I confess, towards the end, where Hunbnan gave a 
fine khibition of his powers for wreaking vengeance on 
the sacrilegious; but still, when 1 rcnioiubor Fleet and 
Strickla^id and those raw chops, I h'cl that Mr. Doriungton 
would have done better to stick to the farcical vein 
throughout, f 

A little obvious in construction, very jerky in composition 
and filled with incidents of a familiar, if not stereotyped, 

nature, lied of the 



Chorus of Penguin Bookmakers . '‘Two to one you don’t spot where he comkh 


Whereas, in fact, ! 
normal and natural 
kiddies — such as 
these are, if the 
author would only 
let them alone — 
are quite sufficiently 
attractive without 
the addition of do- 
mestic melodrama. 

Of course MiSs (or 
Mrs.) Bacon may 
object in answer to 
this that she had to 
tell some sort of 
story in each of the 
Caroline episodes ; 
if so, I reply that 
anyone who could 
►write the descrip- 
tion of a town walk 
^ at the beginning of 
■the second chapter 
has' no need to worry 
about doing any- 
thing of the kind. 

.And T am sure that 
any jury, of elderly 
bachelors (notori- 
ou'sly the most sen- 
timental class in the 
world where babies 
are concerned) would support me in this view, Caroline^ in 
short, is a wholly charming and lovable little person, to 
whose, creator I tender my grateful thanks; with just this 
reservation that she is a little too hard- worked for her years. 

I don’t think Mr. Albert Dorrington had quite made 
up his mind before he began to write Our Lady of the 
Leo;pards (Mills and Boon) whether he was going to spin 
a yarn of humorous filibustering adventure, or let us into 
the uncanny secrets of Hindoo temples and their strange 
gods. Perhaps he found a precedent for combining the 
two themes in such a story as The Incarnation of Krishna 
Mulvaney, to which his opening chapters seem considerably 
indebted. But then Mr. Eudyard Kipling is Mr. Eudyard 
Kipling, and a short story is quite a different pair of shoes 
from a novel. I got on very well at first ,with Captain 
Hayes, a gentleman with all the aes triplex of our old 
frieiid Kettle, and with Larry Delaney, the Irishman who 
impersonates Huniman — shall it be Htmiman, by the way, 
or Hanuman, or doesn’t the Monkey-God, rather a touchy 


NEW ZOO GAME. 


lA I iONS 



“Done ’em again 1 


Hock (Alston 
Rivkrh) is noverthe- 
lesH a ttiost fascinat- 
ing book; and when 
I say fascinating, I 
do not mean nice or 
niciMsh, but, oddly 
enough, a thing 
which fascinates. Of 
iho slow process by 
which the love of 
Anthony Manning 
for Anne Thtmton 
wan rehabilitated 
aiul t!io still slower 
process by which' 
iho love of Anne 
Thurston for in- 
ihony Manning was 
permitted to over- 
oomo misunder- 
HiiUidingH and pride, 
and go ahead, i say 
nothing: it was ob- 
vious fronn the start 
tliai these things 
WiU’o only going to 
\m a matter of pages. 
But I would say a 
lot, aiid that in the 
higlumt praise, of 
the central idea, as 
developed by Eldrid Kbynoi 4 >h (for whoHo sex I hesitate 
to plump), of the sea calling orro of iin lost Hons hack from 
the humdrum prosperity of iho nmihodkiA city, and planfc- 
mg him, at first much against hm will, in the wild Cornish 
cove m No Mans Land. The book, Isowover, is not to 
be recommended to August vinitors at popular watering- 
places, fc^ ^i^thor explains, witli a fmnkneBs that might 
depress them and spoil their holiday, that what is popularly 
caUed the Seaside is all sid« and m nm. 

Bye-WitnoM. 


mos?subSf th*- wiU.rnt tin- Wk-oiit was tie 

most sublime I have ever known. Hi. sUxal tit bis I'ost without* 

‘ Th* hHuudardf 


thought of desetUug it, tho^U S,., % fr ‘ f ’t.’. ■' 

a If mu'rttiiiv o*. ** ji 


The Touch# 

shark”— » I'linitow- {.iitli to tlie company 
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CHARIVARIA- 

There is, we believe, very little doubt 
that the persons prevented from re- 
turning from the seaside to their work 
are better pleased than those prevented 
from getting from their work to the 
seaside. 5,, 

“ The Holiday Cat ” is a problem 
which is receiving a good deal of atten- 
tion just now. One might do worse 
than give it to those strikers who 
strike workmen because they wish to 
work. o, 


By the by, a trolley 
which was conveying a 
lion to the Zoo was mo- 
lested by strikers until the 
nature of the merchandise 
disclosed itself. It is 
thought that, as a result of 
this, many traders may in 
future include a lion in the 
contents of their packing- 
cases . 

At Nottingham there has 
actually been a worm - 
gatherers* strike. Which 
proves that even the 
worm-gatherers will turn — 
in the hot weather. 

And there has been a dear 
little Boys’ Own Strike. 

One hundred boys at the 
Sittingbourne paper mills 
struck for an advance of 
one halfpenny an hour. 

Apparently the price of lolli- 
pops has risen, and there 
has not been a corre- 
sponding increase in wages. 

The absence of heavy 
railway and cartage vans 
from the London streets 
during the dock strike made 
the thoroughfares clear and 
easy to cross in comfort 
and safety ; and it looks rather as if we 
have discovered at last a cure for the 
congestion of traffic in the Metropolis 
— that problem that has been baffling 
us for so long. 

It is being asked : What reward does 
the Government intend to give to its 
four hundred followers who were will- 
ing, if necessary, to brave ridicule for 
its sake 7 We shall not be surprised 
if, gradually, each of them receives a 
peerage. 

:Ic 

Meanwhile the suggestion that a 
public dinner should be given to them 
at once has, for some reason or other, 


not proved acceptable to those con- 
cerned. ... 

In an article on the Veto Crisis The 
Spectator says: — “We are bound to 
say that a careful consideration of all 
the facts shows that the King could 
not have acted otherwise than he did,’* 
Wouldn’t it have been awful for His 
Majesty if our contemporary had felt 
bound to issue an adverse report? 
One does not care to think what 
would have happened then.- 

At last there is a real “Tragedy of 
Ireland.” We refer to the position of 



One hundred thousand firemen from 
all over Europe attended the festival 
of the National Federation of Firemen 
in Paris. The affair was admirably 
organised. Nothing seems to have 
been forgotten. There was even a 
serious fire in the city, which enabled 
the delegates to see the Paris firemen 
at work. 


It has been suggested that our Boy 
Scouts shall be employed in a war of 
extermination against house - flies. 
There is something rather attractive 
about the proposal. For a full-grown 
man-to engage in mortal combat with 
a fly would be absurd and 
somewhat unsportsman- 
like. The others are more 
equally matched. 

And the wasp plague 
continues to baffle the na- 
tion. Personally we thirk 
there is nothing like the^ 
old-fashioned protection of 
applying a thin coating of 
treacle to one’s face and 
hands. Not only does .the 
sting fail to penetrate this, 
but the wasps are held as 
involuntary prisoners unt 1, 
at the end of the day, one 
removes them. 

A hare which had made 
a daily practice of swim- 
ming in the sea at Cley, to 
the delight of the visitors, 
has, we are told, been cap- 
tured by some local fisher- 
men. Presumably because 
the regulations as to bath- 
ing costume had not been 
complied with. 


The Holiday Peoblem 
Stiuke. 


AUTOMATICALLY SOLVED BY THE RAILWAY 


the Irish M.P.’s who have to refuse a 
salary of £400 a year. 

sjc ilt 

Yet another gift — this time a rifle 
range — for the War Office. It is evi- 
dently being realised gradually that so 
much money is required, nowadays for 
old age pensions, workmen’s insur- 
ance, wages for M.P.’s, and the Ifke, that 
if our defences are to be kept up, it must 
be done by voluntary contributions. 

The present year marks the jubilee 
of the Ironclad. It has not yet been 
decided how it shall be celebrated. In 
Germany many persons rather favour 
the idea of a Naval War. 


The statement, just pub- 
lished in a Board of Agri- 
culture Eeport, that there 
are now 1,826,841 dogs in 
Great Britain, has caused 
a certain amount of ex- 
citement in the canine world. It 
has, we hear, been resolved to make 
every effort to bring the number up to 
2,000,000 by next year, and an agita- 
tion will then be started against taxa- 
tion without representation. 

V A' 

The authorities of Watertown, New 
York, have decided that in future their 
policemen, to obtain relief from the heat, 
will wear white shirts, duck trousers, 
and light tennis shoes. Any white 
malefactor who, while being arrested*, 
soils one of these immaculate guardians 
of the peace will be severely dealt with. 
Any black malefactor producing the 
same effect will be burned alive. 


VOL. CXLI. 


1 
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WANLEY ON WIT AND 'WISDOM. 

“ The vein of wit doth not always ^answer a man's desire, 
but at some times, while we are .writing or "speaking, some- 
thing doth casually offer itself unto our thoughts, which, 
perhaps, hath more of worth in it than we are able to 
compass with the utmost vehemence of our meditation and 
study, .Pacetious men have many such fortunate hits, 
lighting on the sudden upon that which is more graceful 
and pleasant to the hearer, than their more elaborate 
endeavours would be." 


With the above paragraph the Rev. Nathaniel Wanley 
begins the antepenultimate chapter of his famous and stu- 
pendous book, entitled “The Wonders of the Little World; 
or, A General History of Man. In Six Books." My edition is 
a fat quarto of 752 pages, including plates and an index, and 
was published in 1788. The first edition was, I believe, 
a folio published in 1678— two years, that is to say, before 
Mi\ Wanley died at the unripe age of forty-six. It is an 
amazing thought that in that comparatively short space of 
time he should have found leisure for the compilation of 
this monumental work, for he was also Yicar of Trinity 
Parish, Coventry, and. must have misspent some hours at 
least in every week in attending to his parochial labours. 
Even while he preached or expounded or visited he cannot 
but have sighed to be back at “ The General History 
of Man." 


Certainly he had no mean design. The title-page sets 
out that he proposes to display “The Various Eaculties, 
Capacities, Powers and Defects of the Human Body and 
Mind, in several thousand most interesting Relations of 
persons remarkable for Bodily Perfections or Defects . , . 
or for extraordinary Virtues or Vices of the Mind ... or 
for uncommon Powers or Weakness of the Senses and 
Affections," together with an account of all sorts of 
“other matters equally curious," but too long to be 
mentioned here. The whole was to form “A Complete 
System of the Mental and Corporeal Powers and Defects 
of Human Nature; and intended to increase Knowledge, 
to promote Virtue, to discourage Vice, and to furnish 
ic^ics for innocent and ingenious Conversation." A most 
excellent clerical ambition. 


My edition, published, as I say, more than a hundred 
years after Mr. Wanley’s death, is commended to the 
public by the editor in a preface. Mr. Wanley, it is here 
stated, “ ransacked the History of all Times and Nations, 
and, at an expence of labour and learning which renders 
him as great an instance of Human Industry as' is to be 
found even in his own Book, he has gleaned together several 
thousand Historical Pacts." 'Mr. Wanley, however, has 
been expurgated, for “ Notwithstanding our author's merit, 
it must be acknowledged that he is not everywhere equally 
happy in the choice of his stories, and that some immaterial 
and disagreeable relations might be exchanged for such as 
are more pertinent, interesting and entertaining." 


ingenuity to search into the reason and cause of things, 
yet it is absurdity and folly to be invincible opiniators 
against manifest convictions, or to think Omnipotency 
cannot do whaf he pleases, because some men are resolved 
to be blind, and will not believe what they see." I would 
rather face a blow from the fist of the world’s heavy-weight 
champion than get in the way of that last massive and 
majestic sentence. ' Who, after reading it, would dare to be 
an invincible opiniator against manifest convictions ? 


Mr. .Wanley’s antepenultimate chapter, from which 1 
have already given an extract, treats “ of the witty Speeches 
or Replies suddenly made by some Persons." Here is one 
of his examples : — “ One asked a noble sea-captain, * Why, 
having means sufficient to live upon t]ae land, he would yet 
endanger 'his pei'son upon the ocean ? ’ He told him * That 
he had- a natural inclination to it, and therefore nothing 
could divert him.* ‘ I pray,’ said the other, ‘ where died 
your father?’ ‘At sea,’ said the Captain. ‘And where 
your grandfather?’ ‘At sea also,’ said he. ‘And,*! said 
the other, ‘ are you not for that cause afraid to go to sea ? ’ 
‘ Before I answer you,’ said the Captain, ‘ I pray tell me 
where died your father ? ’ ‘In bed,’ said he. ‘ And where 
your grandfather ? ’ ‘In his bed,* said he, ‘ also.’ And said 
the Captain, ‘ Are you not afraid for that cause to go to 
bed ? ”’ It was a hit-^a palpable hit, but it may be urged 
that the noble sea-captain was not very sudden about it. He 
took his time to lay his train and apply the match, and 
the landsman must have known what was coming some 
moments before the charge exploded. 

Here is another told in Mr. Wanlby’s most characteristic 
style: “The Spaniards sided with the Duke of Mayenne 
and the rest of those rebels in France who called themselves 
the Holy League; and a French gentleman being asked the 
causes of their civil broils, • with an excellent allusion he 
replied, ‘They were Spania and Mania,’ seeming by this 
answer to signify they were inana penury, and Maz/ca 
fury, which are indeed the causes of all intestine tumults, 
but slily therein implying the King of Spain and the Duke 
of Mayenne." Qould there be a more benevolent amenity 
than that with which our collector makes the witty reply 
clear to the most pedestrian intelligence ? ^ 

My third and final story comes from the chapter “Of the 
wise Speeches, Sayings and Replies of several Persons." 
It shows, I am afraid, that Mr.' WA^^LEY was a ngn-resist- 
ance and passive-obedience man: — “When Theopompus 
was King of Sparta, one was saying in his presence that 
‘it now went well with their City because their Kings had 
learned how to govern.’ The King prudently replied, that 
‘it rather came to pass because their people had learned 
how to obey:’ shewing thereby, that populous Cities are 
most injurious to themselves by their factious disobedience; 
which, while they are addicted to, they are not easily well 
governed by the best of magistrates." 


My editor adds that. those who undertake the informa- 
tion of men have a difficult task. “ For the subject," he 
says, “is so obnoxious to error, the track so rough and 
uneven, and readers so prepossessed with prejudices, 
jealousies and censoriousness, that the diligent collectois of 
such examples oftener meet with reproaches than, testi- 
monies of gratitude ; this is probably occasioned by vanity 
and fondness of philosophizing upon matters of fact, and 
being more curious to find out the reason of things than 
the truth of them. But though it is an argument of 


“To Brighten the Eyes.— Milk, 1 oz. ; hot water, 1 cz. Mix and 
bathe the eyes while the mixture is still warm. Life. 

And if you should get the eyes badly mixed and put the 
right one back in the left socket, so much Hie bettor. 
A little change brightens them up wonderfully. 


‘.One can watch th^e huntsman and almost read his thoughts whil(‘ 
cantering ever so easily on a carpet of a thousand springs, with a proud 
neck arching gently to the rein."— ires/! i^omerset Free Prm. 

The writer must be very careful how he arches his neck. 
It soon grows into a habit. 





r«‘Tf <iPomR to be honed that in tlie course of the next few flays the conversations between Herr von Kideiien-Waechter and M. Camhon may have reached a stage beyond the 






THE BATHING-MACHINE MAN. 

“ ’ Ave a nice bathe this morning, Sir ? 
Very good, Sir. Better take No. li — 
last but one on the line, Sir. Some one 
waiting for it ? Oh yes, Sir — three 
parties — but they 11 soon be in and out, 
bless you ! They 're only gents. 

“You can 'ave No. 7 if you please, 
Sir, only one party waiting for that, as 
you say, but they 're females. You '11 
stick to No. 14 ? Eight you are. Sir — 
you 're very wise. 

“ Busy ? Well, yes— just keep goin'. 
Start at daybreak and finish at mid- 
night, that's about the size of it. 
Golden 'arvest ? Don’t say too much 
about that, but we stand to make a bit 
this month. You forget the pore bath- 
ing man 'as got to live the rest of the 
year— we couldn't do it. Sir, if our 
i wives wasn't in reg'lar work, that we 
couldn’t. 

“No, me little dear. Can’t let you 
bathe for Id,, but you can go in along 
of yer mar for 2cZ. She ain't yer 
mar? Well, it ain't my fault, is it? 
'Ere 's ver towel ; don't drop it in the 
sand. 

“ What's rhat the old gent 's a-calling 
through 'is winder ? Beg pardon. Sir ? 


Costume too small, is it ? Very sorry. 
Sir, but that comes the biggest size. 
You 'ave another try, Sir. 

“No, Sir. The strikes don’t affect 
us, not as far as yet. They can't turn 
the sea off. No, I shan't strike myself, 
not while you takes your bathing reg 'lar, 
all of you. Shall I give you a dozen 
tickets, Sir ? Only down for the week- 
end ? Yes, you 'll want ’em all. Why, 
the gents is going in six times a day, 
and the ladies three. ’Urt'em? Not 
much! with the sea at 68 and 70 
in the shallers. 

“ Bathe, Missie? Oh yes, it 's quite 
safe, no tide and no rocks and no j ally- 
fishes — you 'll be all right — yes, Missie. 
I '11 keep an eye on yer. 

“ Yes, Sir, you're right. The female 
visitors look sweeter than ever this 
year, though there 's something wrong 
about the cut o' their clothes. Eun a 
bit short o' material in the gounds — 
and pawned the petticoats. That 's 'ow 
I accounts for it. But, bless your life, 
Sir, though they ain't got much to put 
on, seemily, they take longer than ever 
dressing theirselves. 

“ Beg pardon. Mum 1 Want me to 
go an’ talk to the ladies in No, 3 ! Got 
in your machine, 'ave they? Went in 


up the back, as you was waiting at the 
front, did they? No, Mum, they cer- 
tainly didn't ought to 'ave done that, 
certainly not ! Never mind. Mum, you 
take No. 3. Only one party waiting. 

“What's this 'ere thin, bashful- 
looking gent a- wanderin’ about in 'is 
costume for ? Been in too long by the 
looks of 'im. Lost your machine, 'ave 
you. Sir? Been trying to find it for 
twenty minutes ? Dear, dear 1 Pub 
this 'ere towel round you. Sir. You 
look as if you've been kep’ on the ice 
for a month. Afraid of goin' in a 
lady’s by mistake, are yer. Sir ? Don't 
you worry. I’ll come along with yer. 
They don't mind me 1 Ger 'way, boys I ” 


“ Goodrick is a left-arm bowler witli a decided 
swing action from ^Yest Hartlepool.” 

Bradford Daily Tdegraph. 

This makes no mention of the same 
player’s very useful late cut from 
Driffield, or his hook stroke from 
Lascelles Hall. 

No power shall extract from us the 
name of the portly Bishop who is now 
known to the irreverent as “Weight 
and See.” 
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THE HOUSE WARMING. 

Y.—Uninvited Guests. 

Nine,” said Archie, separating his 
latest victim from the marmalade spoon 
and dropping it into the hot water. 

This is going to be a sanguinary day. 
With a pretty late cut into the peach 
jelly Mr. A. Mannering reached double 
figures. Ten. Battles are being won 
while Thomas still sleeps. Any advance 
on ten ? ” 

“ Does that include my wasp ? ” asked 
Myra. 

“There are only ten here,” said 
Archie, looking into the basin, “and 
they're all mine. I remember them 
perfectly. What was yours like ? ” 

“Well, I didn’t exactly kill him. 
I smacked him with a teaspoon and 
told him to go away. And he went on 
to your marmalade, so I expect you 
thought he was yours. But it was 
really mine, and I don’t think it *s very 
nice of you to kill another person’s 
wasp.” 

“ Have one of mine,” I said, pushing 
my plate across. “Have Bernard — 
he ’s sitting on the greengage.” 

“ I don’t really wan*Ij to kill anything. 
I killed a rabbit once and I wished I 
hadn’t.” 

“ I nearly killed a rabbit once, and I 
wished I had.” 

“ Great sportsmen at a glance,” said 
Archie. “Tell us about it before it 
goes into your reminiscences.” 

“ It was a fierce affair while it lasted. 
The rabbit was sitting down and I was 
standing up, so that I rather had the 
advantage of him at the start. I waited 
till he seemed to be asleep and then 
fired.” 

“ And missed him ? ” 

“ Y-yes. He heard the report, though. 
I mean, you mustn’t think ho ignored 
me altogether. I moved him. He got 

1 up and went away all right.” 

“A very lucky escape for you,” said 
' Archie. “ I once knew a man who 
; was gored to death by an angry rabbit.” 
He slashed in the air with his napkin. 
“Fifteen. Dahlia, let’s have breakfast 
indoors to-morrow. This is very jolly 
but it’s just as hot, and it doesn’t get 
Thomas up any earlier, as we hoped.” 

All that day we grilled in the heat. 
Myra and I started a game of croquet 
in the morning, but after one shot each 
it was agreed to abandon it as a draw 
—slightly in my favour, because I had 
given her the chipped mallet. And in the 
afternoon, Thomas and Simpson made 
a great effort to get up enthusiasm for 
lawn tennis. Each of them returned 
the other’s service into the net until 
the score stood at eight all, at which 
point they suddenly realised that no- 
thing but the violent death of one of 

the competitors would ever end the 
match. They went on to ten all to make 
sure, and then retired to the lemonade 
and wasp jug, Simpson missing a 
couple of dead bodies by inches only. 
And after dinner it was hotter than 
ever. 

“The heat in my room,” announced 
Archie, “ breaks all records. The 
thermometer says a hundred and fifty, 
the barometer says very dry, we’ve 
had twenty-five hours* sunshine, and 
there ’s not a drop of rain recorded in 
the soap-dish. Are we going to take 
this lying down ? ” 

“ No,” said Thomas, “ let ’s sleep out 
to-night.” 

“ What do you say, Dahlia ? ” 

“ It ’s a good idea. You can all 
sleep on the croquet lawn, and Myra 
and I will take the tennis lawn.” 

“ Hadn’t you better have the croquet 
lawn ? Thomas walks in his sleep, and 
we don't want to have him going 
through hoops all night.” 

“ You ’ll have to bring down your 
own mattresses,” went on Dahlia, “ and 
you ’ ve not got to walk about the garden 
in the early morning, at least not until 
Myra and I are up, and if you 're going 
to fall over croquet hoops you mustn’t 
make a noise. That ’s all the rules, I 
think.” 

“ I 'm glad we Ve got the tennis 
lawn, ’’said Myra; “it’smuch smoother. 
Do you prefer the right-hand court, 
dear, or the left-hand? ” 

“We shall be very close to nature 
to-night,” said Archie. “ Now we shall 
know whether it really is the nightjar, 
or Simpson gargling.” 

^ We were^ very close to nature that 
night, but in the early morning still 
closer. I was awakened by the noise 
of Simpson talking, as I hoped, in his 
sleep. However, it appeared that he 
was awake and quite conscious of the 
things he was saying. 

“I can’t help it,” he explained to 
Archie, who had given expression to 
the general opinion about it; “these 
bally wasps are all over me.” 

“ It ’s your own fault,” said Archie. 
“Why do you egg them on? I don’t 
have wasps all over me /' 

“ Oonf There ! I ’ve been stung.” 

“ You ’ve been what ? ” 

“Stung.” 

“ Stung. Where ? ” 

“In the neck.” 

“ In the neck.” Archie turned over 
to me. “ Simpson,” he said, “ has been 
stung in the neck. Tell Thomas.” 

I woke up Thomas. “ Simpson,” I 
said, “ has been stung in the neck.” 

“ Good,” said Thomas, and went to 
sleep again. 

“ WeVe told Thomas,” said Archie. 

“ Now are you satisfied ? ” 

“Get away, you brute,” shouted 
Simpson suddenly, and dived under 
the sheet. 

Archie and I lay back and shouted 
with laughter. 

“ It ’s really very silly of him,” said 
Archie, “because — go away — because 
everybody knows that — get away, you 
ass — that wasps aren’t dangerous 

unless — confound you — unless I 

say, isn’t it time we got up ? ” 

I came up from under my sheet and 
looked at my watch. “ Four-thirty,” 

I said, dodged a wasp, and went back 
again. , 

“We must wait till five-thirty,” said 
Archie. “ Simpson was quite right ; he 
2vas stung, after all. I ’ll tell him so.” 

He leant out of bed to tell him so, and 
then thought better of it and retired 
beneath the sheets. 

At five-thirty a gallant little party 
made its way to the house, its mat- 
tresses over its shoulders. 

“ Gently,” said Archie, as we came 
in sight of the tennis-lawm. 

We went very gently. There were 
only wasps on the tennis-lawn, but one , 
does not want to disturb the little 
fellows. A. A. M. 

THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 

The Custom House in Billingsgate 

Is very large and very great. 

All summer its electrics swish 

To dissipate the smell of fish. 

Outside the streets are glaring, grim, 
Inside it ’s cool and wide and dim, 

And all its rooms have swinging doors, 
And disinfectants on the floors. 

From its front windows one may see 
The Thames as muddy as can be ; 

Its clerks are very cross and sour. 

And keep you waiting half-an-hour. 

But you may watch the tramps go by 
For Christ iansund or Uruguay, 

Or read, what most my fancy stirs, 

The “ Notices to Mariners.” 

These tellof buoys and lights and quays, 
For those in “ peril of the seas,” 

They caution captains, and convict 

The sunken shoal or derelict. 

And as you read them you may reach 

A Greenland floe, a coral beach, 

The breeze that stirs the tamarinds, 

Or rushing, grey Atlantic winds. 

And so the Custom House, you see, 
Seems quite a pleasant place to me ; 

I won’t mind waiting — no, not I, 

An hour beneath an August sky, 

“The Street Ooumiittee reeoninumded — 
‘That the Great Western Railway Oonipauy be 
requested either to allow busmen and carmen 
into their premises at Ke wrath or not to allow 
them into the jn’emises at all.’ ” 

Tha WiUerford Times. 

One way or the other, please. 
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INFANT PRODIGIES. 

The July number of the American 
Magazine contains an interesting ac- 
count by Professor Wiener of the 
exceptionally early mental development 
of his son Norbeet. When he 'was 
eighteen months old, “his nurse-girl 
one day amused herself by making 
letters in the sand of the seashore. 
She noticed that he was 'watching her 
attentively, and in fun began to teach 
him the alphabet. Two days after- 
wards she told me in great surprise 
that he knew it perfectly. Thinking 
that this was an indication that it 
would not be hard to interest him in 
reading, I started teaching him how to 
spell at the age of three. In a very few 
weeks he was reading quite fluently, 
and by six w^as acquainted with a num- 
ber of excellent books, including works 
by Darwin, Eibot, and’ other scientists, 
which I put into his hands in order to 
instil in him something of the scien- 
tific spirit.” 

Private inquiries, conducted at great 
expense by one of Mr, Punch's most 
trusted representatives, have resulted 
in ‘ the gratifying discovery that this 
precocity is by no means confined to 
denizens of the Great Eepublic, but has 
been displayed* by several of England’s 
greatest living luminaries. 

At the tender age of fourteen months 
Mr. Lloyd George electrified his nurse 
by enunciating in a clear treble voice 
the startling sentiment, “ A hereditary 
aristocracy is a contradiction in terms 
and is doomed to speedy extinction.” 
With these words he seized his toy 
spade — the incident occurred on the 
sands at Llandudno — and demolished 
an elaborate sand castle which he had 
erected by his unaided exertions. ’ * 

Mr. Winston Churchill, at the age 
of two, petrified his tutor by com- 
mitting to . memory the .whole , of 
Gibbon’s monumental h’story, and tak- 
ing the Emperor Julian as his hero 
and model. In his third year, however, 
he developed strong pietistic tendencies, 
and during a summer holiday spent on 
Dartmoor immersed himself in Pastoral 
Theology, and translated the Septuagint 
into the Devonshire dialect. At the 
age of five he was admitted into an 
Orange Lodge^ but quitted it after a few 
weeks and declared himself a supporter 
of Mr. Parnell. While, serving as a 
volunteer in the Expeditionary Force 
to Egypt* in 1882, he was converted to 
Unionism and remained rooted in this 
heresy, until 1905. . , i. 

. Lwu ^Harcoubt's , pronounced 
democratic tendencies manifested them- 

f lvps at an upusu£!blly^early,age. , Thus 
the choice^of ^ikypates he.evinq.ed. 
marked preference for children of 


humble origin, and in moments of 
expansion would even go so far as to 
allow them to play with his superb 
diamond-hilted gold rattle. It is under- 
stood that his parents* decision to send 
him to Eton caused him deep grief, as 
it was his dearest desire to go to a 
board-school, and his antipathy to 
aristocratic surroundings found vent 
in the expression of opinions which 
shocked his tutor inexpressibly. Always 
a' convinced believer in the simple life, 
he adopted a Spartan rigour in his diet, 
seldom indulging in more than five ices 
at a time and only partaking of caviare 
twicq or at most three times a’ week. 

, . Another distinguished Etonian, Sir 
Hubert Parry, -was noted for his 


musical precocity. The first time he 
ever heard a donkey bray he was in his 
bath, being then only eight months 
old, and he immediately sang the 
interval of the submerged tenth — that 
given out by the quadruped — with 
startling fidelity. Three mo'nths later he 
was able to play all Bach’s Forty^eight 
Preludes and Fugues on a mouth-organ. 
He mastered the penny , whistle in a 
single afternoon, and after that never 
looked back. Taking his Mus. Bac. 
degree before he went into knicker- 
bockers he immortalized himself at 
Eton, where he 'v^^as captain of the 
Wall team, by inventing a new method 
of kicking the ball backwards, to which 
he gave the name of the contra-punt. 
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AN OLD BALL. 

A Golf Idyll. 

Well, you shall have the story of the ball. 

It seems a curious trophy, does it not, 

To keep among my treasures of the past 
In yonder cabinet ? Scarred, battered, gashed, 
Spoiled with ignoble usage of the club, 
Old-fashioned, too — ah me, I had almost 
Forgotten it was there. But you shall hear. 

I was not ever scratch, as I am now. 

Far from it. Through a long novitiate 
My goK was vile ; and gods, how I could slice ! 

That was at once my shame and my despair ; 
Shame for the dangers that I cast abroad, 

Despair of that eternal “ rough,” the time 
I spent in looking' for the balls I lost, 

The money that I bst in losing them, ‘ 

Not to say, temper. « 

^ One wild afternoon 
Into a crosswise wind I drave. The ball 
Leapt from the tee and swung, like one possessed. 
In mad abandonment towards the oflf, 

Where, on a greeni impossibly remote, 

(Or so it seemed) in awkward stance there stood 
A ihaiden putting. Bound that fairy form 
The strange thing, hissing like a Catherine wheel, 
In lessening spiral rushed — against that form 
Budely impinged, and’ so accosted earth. 

And thither, to retrieve that cursed ball, 

I, with disarming smile and cap in hand, 

A mincing shape of crushed apology, 

Approached, and made expressions of remorse 
Such as a maid might swallow. Her three friends 
Darkly opposed me with a hostile glare ; 

But not so she. She heard me to the end ; 

Then raised her eyes~eyes of a most deep blue — 
And said it didn’t matter, and forgave. 

So for the nonce I left her. All that round, 

; I could not keep my mind upon the game, 

i Or eye upon the ball. Of her I thought, 

Her voice, her smile, her pardon, and I played 
On with the ball that smote her, hewed and hacked, 
And, at the close, *twas .as you see it now. 

But when the round had ended in defeat 
At the club house I met her, and I learned. 

She-,, too, w^as a beginner. I proposed 
A msatch, the first of many. Day by day 
In pieasing concord of inferior golf 
Wb,' being equal in our lack of skill, 

Together ploughed the ineffectual sand. 

Harried the sod, and laboured through the rough, 
While each in healing sympathy consoled 
The other s failures with ** Oh, crushing luck ” 

Hard lines,” and “ Ah, th’ abominable lie,” ’ 

^d all such kindly flatteries, till, at last, 
i^oth being bunkered at the fourteenth hole) 

I told her that I loved her. She was kind. 

And in that bunker we became engaged. 

So for a pleasant season all was well. 

But, of a sudden — how I know not— I 
Began to get the better of my ball ; 

Put off the novice ; and, of my success, 

Vyas born the .baffling magic of the game. 

I I grew impatient at the loss of tim,e 

Spent in retrieving balls from that vile rough 


Wherein she sliced them — slicing was her fault. 

It was ridiculous — and I began 

To pine for foes more worthy of my skill, 

To feel some ire at being thus kept back 
By an inferior player. I proposed 
To give her lessons. She resented that. 

Indeed, it bred a coolness ; and, at last, 

(She being bunkered at the fourteenth hole) 

We had some words, and parted, not in peaco. 

She sent me back my presents. They were fc\/. 

I had not known her long enough for more. 

A ring, a dressing-case, a set of clubs. 

Some cunning treatises upon the game, 

“ Golf for Beginners,” “ Illustrated Faults ” 

And others that I gave her for her good ; 

And, with the rest, a gashed and battered ball. 

My earliest gift, the scarred and sacred thing 
Through whose wild office we were introduced. 

Dum-Dum. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS. 

The editor of The Gorgeous Monthlij sat at- his desk and 
turned the pages of his last issue., ‘‘ Can’,t understand it ! ” 
he muttered. ' ' 

''What can’t you understand?” asked the office-boy. 
(He was a new office-boy.) » 

The editor frowned. Then, relenting, he handed his copy 
of The Gorgeous Monthly to the office-boy. " Look tat it ; 
look at it!” he said.. .“Wouldn’t you give fburpence- 
halfpenny for that ? ” ’ • ^ 

The office-boy did look at it. He read the Contents, 
which ran as follows : — . 

My Tie-Pins. An absorbing account, by M.«Dirien 
Babillard, the world-famous International Detective, of the 
Gifts graciously bestowed upon him by Eoyal Personages 
whom he has guarded. Illustrated by 45 beautiful photo- 
graphs specially taken for The Gorgeous Monthly, (Copy- 
right in U.S.A.) 

Mr. Buffle’s Bathing-Machine. A Very Funny Story 
of the Seaside. By the favourite humourist, Wermwode 
Toombes. 

Should Wifby Provide the Pram ? A delightful 
Donaestic Causerie by six well-known Actresses. An 
article of absorbing interest to all intelligent women. 

The Aeroplane Assassin. (The third of the Thrilling 
Series of Modern Mysteries contributed by our Special 
Crime Investigator.) 

Through. Serin gapatam on Stilts. The Story of a 
Strange 'yVager. With authentic photographs of the 
Intrepid Traveller. 

Miggs Minor, Mollycoddle. A Public School Tale, 
proving that the spirit which won Waterloo still inspires 
our British Boyhood. By Edith Tomlinson. 

Pictures that Pain. A Virile Attack on the “ Art ” (?) 
of the Day. Fully Illustrated by Beproductions of some ot 
the works which the Author suggests should bo Destroyed 
by the Nation. 

Stella’s Lover. A Charming Summer Bomance by 
Caroline and Arthur Drivelle. 

'' Pretty good, isn’t it ? ” asked the editor. “ You ’d 
think it would fetch ’em. But it don’t. Circulation ’s still 
dropping. I can’t understand it. It must be that we ’re 
hit by the flood of trashy sevenpenny reprints.” 

'' That must be it,” agreed the office-boy; - ' ‘ 
i. behoves office-boys to be discreet; so^he- hid liis 
tattered ” Treasure Island ” in his desk and went back to 
.the typewriter. : . 
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‘AVummdsM it’s heedeecdlous for te tae think o’ sich feeefc’ gear!” 

‘ HoOTsS, MON ! DiNNA ye see it *S just made WI’ ABOOT HAUP the MATEllIAL I ” 


SAUCE OE THE SEA, 

{To almost any Maritime Landlady.) 

Ou, not the virtues of the air, 

Though that, of course, is extra bracing, 
Have charmed us most, my lady fair, 

In these apartments rich and rare 
The briny sea-front facing. 

And greatly as we loved the golf, 

And cared not though that hearty drunkard 
The high Nor’-Easter put us off. 

And placed us in the hopeless trough 
Where all bad drives are bunkered : 

Nbfc these — nor yet the sheer delight 
Of floating where th,« sea-mew flickers, 

Of tussling with the breaker’s might 
(The town-forgotten)— wearing tight 
Vermilion-coloured knickers : 

Not these, I say, though all were grand, 
Enraptured so a brace of quiet 
Young gentlemen at Slush-pn-Strand 
As this— the savour of the sand, 

You mingled with our diet. 

At first we did -not care for it: ' 

Unused to so sublime a relish, 

We grumbled, when we came to grit 
•Our grinders on a hefty bit . - < 

Of foreshore, saying “ Hellish.” ’ . . 


But by-and-by we came to see , . 

Its tonic worth ; we ceased to cavil J 
We took two spoonfuls with our tea, 

We crunched it in our cake with glee, 

Wd gloated on the gravel. 

Our faces blossomed like the peach, 

We ’ve told your tiny daughter ElsiO 
To put us up a pint for each 
Of Slush-on-Strand’s salubrious beach 
To carry home to Chelsea. 

But still, 0 lady of the fads 
And somewhat statuesque proportions, 

Have mercy on a pair of lads 
What time your artless fancy adds 
The total of extortions. 

Bemember, though we bad our fill, 

Whate’er the usual price per plate is, 

It costs you absolutely nil. 

So do not charge it in the bill. 

But put down Sea-shore gratis 

Evoe* 

“Lord Wandsworth is one of the Liberal peers who before his 
elevation to the peerage sat in the House of Commons for the Stow- 
niarket Division of Suffolk for four years, after several unsuccessful 
attempts to enter Parliament .” — Westminster Gazette. 

Tlie custom is rather dying out now arnong Libetal 





SAY, WHAT A LOT OF COD LlVEH OlL THEY MUST HAVE GIVEN YOU ! 


ODE TO A MOUTHFUL OF SEA-WATEB TAKEN 
INVOLUNTAEILY. 

Thou sloppy spilth of bitter Stygian floods ! 

Thon — ^thou — just wait until I>e ceased to splutter, 
Just wait a bit, I say, and I will stutter 
Those terse, tremendous words which strong men 
mutter t 

{E.g., what time they strive with dress-shirt studs), 

And I will think those things one does not utter 
But simply chews as cows their juicy cuds, 

And keeps in close-locked lips like canker-worms in buds. 

Some moments since I think you would not find 
A happier than I : the sun was beaming, 

The sea and my strong cleaving arms were gleaming. 
The gulls (and all the lady bathers) screaming, 

The air was warm^and Nature seemed most kind. 

And then — then, as I wallowed, idly dreaming, 

A little wave canie unawares behind 
And slopped Thee down my throat, superlatively brined. 

! 0 sudden sorry sickening effect ! 
i O cruelly unkind iconoclasm ! 

' What grievous gulp, what nauseating spasm, 

' What tainted void, and oh! how sour a chasm 
I East Thou enforced I What pleasure hast Thou checkt 1 
I Such are my feelings now, and whoso has 'em 
Feels that his joie de vivre is wholly wreckt ; 
jAt least I do, who felt just new a man elect. 


For fair Sabrina at my votive hands — 

Sabrina with a charming bathing dress on — 

Had promised to receive a swimming lesson : 

• Most wonderful, although I must confess on- 
erous of duties I As the matter stands 
I would as gladly fire a Smith-and- Wesson 
Straight at my heart : Sabrina's sweet commands 
Tempt me far less than do the unsubmerg6d sands. 

It is enough, I do not ask for more. 

The sea has lost its bright attractive shimmer, * 
And since (for Pm no really swagger swimmer) 

I ope my mouth to breathe, another brimmer 
Will doubtless find admission as before. 

I feel Thy inward presence growing grimmer, 

Bumours arise of fierce internal war. 

And hateful is the dark blue sea. Here ’s for the shore. 

Prom a letter in The Times of India 

dawn on the liorison, hut now they 
lake intrdesert of slv- than thedilusory 

We have often felt this, but have never been able to 
express it. 

‘‘As tlie gran^on of the ^eatest poet of the Victorian era wc 
shonldhave read A Portentous History ' for the sake of the name that 
It bears on its title-page .”— in “ The Sph^er 

We must try to get the collected works of Mr. Shortbb’s 
grandfather, - i .> 
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House of Co^nmons, Monday, - 
IWi August . — In Committee of 
Supply Chancelloe moves vote 
for mere trifle over a quarter 
of a million for payment of 
Members’ salaries. Exception 
taken with respect to form of 
procedure. Urged that proposal 
should be presented as a Bill, 
not a Eesolution. Tim Healy 
agrees, but explains that if that 
course had been adopted the 
Bill would have gone on to 
Lords, who in present temper 
might have thrown it out. 

A Eesolution passed through 
Committee of Supply would not 
come before them. 

Chancellor op Exchequer 
blushed. Hoped that perhaps 
nobody would have thought of v 
that. j 

In able speech delivered last 
Thursday, when question first 
came before House, Arthur 
Lee gave illuminating particu- - 
lars of how in Australia appetite 
in this matter grows with what 
it feeds upon. The Member for 
Sark, supporting Wolmer’s motion to 
reduce vote by £100,000, showed how 
in France development is even more 
advanced. To begin with, French 
DeptUs voted themselves annual wage 
of 9,000 francs, equal to £350 English. 
Four years ago px'oposal was suddenly 
sprung upon the Chamber to increase 
the amount to 15,000 francs (£600). 
On what De^puUs lament as a snap 
division the motion was carried and 
remains in force to this day. 


■SSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 

Extracted prom the Diary op Toby, M.P. 


ruling. Not for them to move | 
in the matter. Nobody hints 
^ their having 

t possibly inadequate, 

* salaries paid quarterly. But 

/ they feel it behoves them ^ to 

their more-tlian-ever esteemed 

^ I Ueneeal, would be so good 
:vi to advise the Speaker that, 

Wm *^ot being Ministers of the 

' I ’ Crown, they shall be subjected 

^ .to indignity of having forced 
upon them an additional wage 

^ 

0^* ^ I to add to embarrassment 

I ' Jm ^ of their beloved chief, especially 

f' ' " '' ^ heavy at the moment, by raising 

difficulties. 

Business done. — Committee of 
LLOYD GEORGE c. and b. HEALY. Supply closed. Appropriation Bill 

“ Ohaucellor of Exchequer blushed.” brought in and read first time. 

Wednesday.— P rince Arthur 
Members of the Bight and Eight gone ofi to Gastein, leaving his flock 
Centre find double satisfaction in the shepherdless. What affects spirits of 
episode. From their place in the 

Chamber they hotly denounced spolia- i ' ^ , ... 

1 tion of National Purse; privily they 
pocket the extra 6,000 francs. The 

Parisians, who, otherwise helpless, are ' 

ever ready to avenge themselves by 
launching a mot, scornfully call the 

Business done. — House of 369 Mem- ' 
bers resolve by majority 113 to pay 
themselves salary of £400 a year. 

Members turns up with controversial ^ 

point. Eesolution adopted yesterday 
authorised allotment “ to Members not 

in receipt of salaries as Ministers or ^ jBWpu 

officers of the House.” Here comes ^ jVv 

along Booth with conundrum sub- 
mitted to Chair. When is a Minister 

not a Minister? Are the Patronage I 

Secretary and the Financial Secre- 

TARY to the Treasury, together with * 

whole batch of Under- Secretaries, | 

Ministers within meaning of Eesolu- ‘ 

tion ? If not, will they, in addition to *11^1 ! 

receipt of salary, pocket £400 a year ? ; 

For once Speaker baffled. ^ Br i 

“ They certainly are not Ministers of ■ 

the Crown,” he said, “ Whether they ^ i 

are Ministers or not I should not like ‘ — — . _ . 

to say. I must take legal advice on ..boadiCEA” TAKES OVEE THE 
that matter. LEADERSHIP 

Pretty to see row ot l^der- “Yoxicanalready almost heai* the swish of her 

Secretaries crowding Treasury Bench chaiiot-scythes among the enemy.” 
bending forward to catch Speaker’s (Mr. Rowland Hunt.) 




LLOYD GEORGE c. and b. HEALY. 
“Ohaucellor of Exchequer blushed.” 






wWf 


“Here comes along Booth with conundi’um.’ 
(Mr. F. Handel Booth.) 






“BOADICEA” TAKES OVER THE 
LEADERSHIP 

“ Yoxi can already almost hear the swish of her 
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the more sensitive is circumstance that 
before departing he did not leave them 
a lingering word of farewell, nor exhibit 
any sign of the sweet sorrow which part- 
ing from devoted friends ever brings. 

Happily Eowland Hunt, the Man 
from Shropshire, is with us. Promptly 
takes up the crook dropped from other 
hands; the sheep, looking up, are com- 
forted by assurance that they will be fed. 

A Party having of late gone through 
some tribulaticn is cheered by arrange- 
ment perhaps understood rather than 
defined. Whilst in the Commons 
Prince Arthur has been chivied because 
he would not join movement leading to 
swamping House of Lords with puppet 
peers, Lansdowne has been openly 
accused of treachery, his authority as 
Leader denounced. Party fortunate in 
such dire dilemma to have at hand 
two capable substitutes. With Wil- 
loughby DE Broke leading Oppo- 
sition in the Lords, and Eowland Hunt 
filling same post in the Commons, 
Unionists may well back up. 

Business done. — Eowland Hunt 
severely cross-examines Seely as to 
numerical. force of Territoiials. He, 
howeveiv, graciously permits Appropri- 
ation Bill to be read a second time. 


! PEESONALLTIES OE THE «LAW. 
j (From the Laymein's Point of View .) ' 

The Judges. 

j These are neither born nor made. 

They are a class apart, not subject to 
: the ordinary rule of human existence, 
i The first remark that Mr. Justice 
S wiNFEN Eady made, upon assuming 
the outward form of^ a common male 
i baby, was ‘‘Bring, me an Equity of 
I Eedemption, please,’' and someone 
immediately did so in f ar and 
trembling. What is admired in 
Counsel who dares to withstand a 
Judge of the High Court is just that 
touch of bravado which King Canute 
lacked. As for the mseparable and 
infallible trio, Lords Justices Va.ughan 
Williams, Pletcher Moulton and 
Buckley, breath cannot be sufficiently 
bated to speak of them at all. One 
dare only feel a secret pity for men 
who can have never known the pleasure 
of doing, saying, thinking or feeling 
anything wrong. 

The Jury 

also is neither born nor made. It is 
one of those unfortunate and inex- 
plicable things which have happened 
and cannot be helped. Its entire com- 
petence is limited to the one extra- 
prdpiapy capacity for believing ira- 
l^gj^citly^ny old lie. ' . * • ' 


The Bar : King’s Counsel. 

There are only two King’s Counsel. 
Their names are Sir Edward Carson 
and P. E. Smith. There was once, 
indeed, a man whose name was Eupus 
Isaacs. He showed promise, but be- 
came Attorney-General. 

Tee Junior Bar. 

This consists of a number of men 
from twenty-five to twenty-eight. yeax-s 
of age, all destined for the Woolsack. 
One by one they despair of success 
and are just about to give in altogether, 
when their great opportunity comes. 
A beautiful wife murders an ugly hus- 
band, who riclily deserved all be got. 
The briefless junior, next on the rota 
for promotion, is briefed by an intelli- 
gent solicitor for the defence. Amidst 
a tense silence the junior rises to 
address a jury, already determined to 
convict. The first word of the junior 
makes them waver : the second turns 
them round, and the third leaves them 
clamouring for an acquittal. The face 
in the dock gets paljr and paler: the 
hush gets tenser and tenser: somebody 
faints: the junior is made a K.C. on 
the spot and it is forgotten, in the 
general excitement, tliat the lady di I 
murder the man. That, however, is 
not important. Considering the regu- 
larity of this occurrence, it is odd how 
persistently the number of K.C.s sticks 
at two. 

The Solicitors. 

All solicitors are rascals. The fact 
that they work from 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
on three hundred days of the year 
makes one suspect something of this 
sort. The fact that they expect to bo 
paid for it leaves no room for doubt. 
I have it on the authority of a company 
promoter, who makes eight thousand a 
year without ever going near his office 
in the City, that all solicitors are 
rascals. 

The Plaintiff. 

This is the man who appears to be 
palpably too good to live, until it comes 
to his cross-examination. During that, 
it is clear to everyone, including him- 
self, that he wore better dead. 

The Dependant. 

During the first part of the case, this 
man is fully occupied in marvelling how 
people can bring themselves to tell such 
gross and wicked lies with such obvious 
ease. During the second half of the 
case, he is generally occupied in dis- 
covering that the teiling of lies is not 
such an easy matter as he supposed.’ ’ 

The Witness. 

To be a witness is to discover for the 


If the witness happens to be yourself, 
liowever, you have the permanent 
SLtisfac'.ion of knowing that you scored 
ofi* everybody, and particularly off the 
unscrupulous fool who cross-examined 
you and was one too few for you. 

The Usher. 

The point of view of the Usher is 
entirely detached ar.d pessimistic. He 
has no illusions and no faith in 
humanity. Ho spends his life in 
saying “ Elush, hush ! ” and expecting 
no result. There was once an usher 
who smiled, but he was very young and 
only just beginning. 

The Man in the Dock 
is always innocent, and 

The Police Constable 
is never telling the truth. 

MAEINE METAMOEPHOSIS. 

A modern maid of high degree 
One day went bathing in the sea. 

Her toilette (g^aco witli insertion) 
Seemed too expensive for submersion. 

But first with rounded cheeks and care 
She filled her water-wings with air. 

Andslippingsamobeneath each shoulder 
Allowed the surges to enfold lier. 

Till, woll beyond iho shining strand, 
Sho swam (with one foot on the sand). 

Now, as the maiden was arriving 
Close to a springboard meant for diving, 

A young Greek god in bathing kit 
With easy grace climbed on to it. 

His curls wore olust’ring gold and shiny, 
His eyes were a/.uro as the briny. 

His build was clean, his skin was tanned, 
He looked accustomed to command. 

The maiden, swimming by, as stated, 
Was absolutely captivated. 

And, struck by this and other things, 
She promptly lost her water wings. 

At first it scoinod a real disaster, 

They floated seaward, fast and 1 aster, 

Until with trudgeon stroke astute 
The Greek god started in pursuit. 

How anxiously sho watched his dear 
head 

Go bobbing almost to the pier head. 

He brought them back, and quite pooh- 
poohed 

Her sh\ but heartfelt gratitude. 

Sho was enraptured that she’d seen a 
Delightful Deus ex onachind. 

She felt in fact she 'd met lier fate, 

Ho, only, was her bosom’s mate. 

To meet again, her soul was maddened, 
But when they did, sho wished they 
hadn’t,' 

Eor down lier rainbow castle — 

1 He was the f Boots ” at her hotel, . 


first time what a blackguard you have 
been in the, past, wit)iout knowing it. 
It is alsq^^^'to,, discqyer th^ very few 
people love you, and ho one trusts you, 
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WHAT AN HOUR MAY BRING FORTH. 



12 ocloeh 


She. '^How DEiriHTFULLY fresh! ‘VV'hat a difference to the ZIOHRID, stuffy 
RAILWAY.” 



1 o'clock. 


She {in drccmy voice). ‘‘"When did you say that train left Southampton?’* 


EVENING PAPEES, PLEASE 
COPY. 

I WAS wandering idly in Greenwich 
Park, late in the afternoon of one of 
these hot days, when I came upon him. 
He was seated in the shade of the 
Observatory, and was noticeable not 
only for his long, white beard, which 
would have drawn attention to him 
anywhere, but for a certain anger in 
his mien, unusual in so aged a man. 
In one hand he held a halfpenny even- 
ing paper, which a boy had just sold 
him, and beside him was a scythe, left, 
as I conjectured, by one of the park 
men. 

I was strolling quietly by when he 
called to me. “You, Sir, you know 
London, perhaps ? Tell me this, Sir,” 
and he shook the paper fiercely at me 
as though I was its editor. 

I stopped and listened for more. 

“ This, Sir,” he said, pointing his 
thumb at a lozenge in the top right- 
hand corner of the first page. “ What 
does it say? Your eyes are stronger 
than mine.” 

“ It says,” I replied, “ ‘ 6.30 edition.’ ” 

“ There ! ” he exclaimed, with the 
first suggestion of satisfaction in his 
tone. “Then I’m not going blind. 
‘ 6.30 * ? Very well, Sir. And now 
will you kindly add to your courtesy 
by telling me what your watch says ? ” 

I pulled out my watch and found 
that it was twenty to seven. 

He grunted. “ Novr one farther 
question,” he said. “ How far is the 
printing office of this paper from the 
place where we are now talking ? ” 

I hazarded eight miles. 

He grunted again. “ That is to say,” 
he remarked, “that half an hour at 
least would be required to get the paper 
to Greenwich purchasers ? ” 

“ Quite,” r said. 

He raged again. “ And I bought it,” 
he said, “ a quarter of an hour ago 1 ” 
He was furious. His old e3^es blazed, 
his old cheeks crimsoned, his old beard 
crisped and curled. “So it ’s a lie,” he 
shouted, “ this ‘ 6.30 ' — a lie ! ” 

“ I ’m afraid it ’s a little misleading,” 
I said. 

“A lie, I call it,” he continued. 
“Don’t mince words, Sir. No doubt 
you who live in London are prepared 
for these swindles. You have no 
objection to false pretences. You are 
not offended by being asked a half- 
penny for news up to 6.30 and getting 
it only up to 5 Ad. But I am, and for 
a very good reason. It ’s an attack on 
me, Sir. It hurts me personally. ^ It 
undermines my reputation. It ruins 
my credit. I — I won’t stand it, Sir. 
Something must be done.” 

He was trembling with fury, and I 


moved farther away. It was odd to find 
him making it such’ a personal matter. 

“ Do you hear me. Sir ? ” he roared. 

“Yes,” I said, “I do. But it’s 
nothing to do with me. I ’m not the 
responsible person.” 

“Yes, you are, Sir,” he answered. 
“ So long as you buy these untruths 
and do not revolt, you are responsible, 
and don’t you forget it. It ’s gone too 
far. 6.30 indeed ! ” 

And he rose muttering, flung the 
paper down, stamped on it, and moved 
away. 

I was too much surprised to follow ; 
but I was more surprised still when I 
saw that he had in his rage absent- 
mindedly put the scythe over his 
shoulder. 


Our Novelists. 

“Olieston had his hands at Kni’tiss’s throat 
jnst as a dog goes at the throat of another dog. ” 
Story in London Magazine,'' 

“He might not have been so instantly sure 
of the redundaiiit figure which lay face down- 
wards on the rug, had there not come to him 
a waft of distinctive perfume, which told him 
that the prone body was that of his wife, 
Maude Montfort. ” 

Serial in “ The Story JonrnaV' 

“Then for a time they were again silent, 
while Helen, with that feeling^ of infinite joy 
which is experienced for the first time when 
love’s first kiss is still warm upon a woman’s 
lips, rested her head upon her lover’s shoulder 
in supreme contempt. 

(To be concluded.)” 

Serial in “ The Kettering Leader." 

It will need aU tbe concluding instal- 
ment to explain away that last word. 
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THE STEIPED PEEIL. 

The recent outbreak of wasp-activity has at last roused 
popular opinion. Looking ahead we anticipate some such 
extracts” as the following from an issue of The Daily 
Telejrajph in the near future : — 

Goveenment and the Wasps. 

Mr. Chose (C7.) asked the Prime Minister whether his 
attention had been called to the case of an elderly 
gentleman in South Warwickshire, who was wantonly 
attacked by wasps when breakfasting al fresco in his own 
grounds, and whether, in view of this event, he proposed 
to take any steps to safeguard the lives and property of 
private citizens. (Opposition cheers.) 

Mr. Lloyd George, who replied, said that the whole 
matter was at present engaging the earnest attention of 
His Majesty’s Government. 

Mr, Wedgwood (E.) : Will the right hon. gentleman 
see that in any aiTangements come to the right of the 
British wasp to sting remains untouched? 

Mr. Keie Hardie asked the Home Secretary whether it 
was the fact that on the occasion in question marmalade 
was employed by the breakfasters, and whether, having 
regal'd to the notoriously inflammatory influence of this 
practice on wasps, he would take measures to render it 
penal, and to confiscate all stores of the compound at 
present in the hands of private owners? (Labour and 
Ministerial cheers.) 

Mr. Churchill : I trust that no special steps, of this or 
any other kind, will now be necessary. 

Mr. J. B. Macdonald {Labour) : Has the right hon. 
gentleman any information as to how the incident com- 
meuced, and will he, in view of the unanimous opinion, on 
one side of the House, that the wasps are being unfairly 
treated (cries of Oh ! ' ) have the Warwickshire gentleman 
arrested at once, and a special inquiry made into the conduct 
of the local police ? 

Mr. Churchill: No, Sir. (Opposition cheers.) 

* From the leading Article. 

“ The deplorable and indeed scandalous facts which we 
publish to-day, together with the discussion in the House 
pf Commons, as reported in another column, may well give 
reasonable men, of whatever political complexion, pause. 
Far indeed be it from us to create party capital out of a 
situation as menacing as any in which this country has 
jfound itself during centuries ; but the stern fact remains 
that histoiywill know what interpretation to place upon 
-the extraordinary and lamentable supineness of the present 
so-called Administration. Enough ! The Veto Bill has 
come and gone, but the wasps remain, and their presence 
provides at once a problem and a trumpet-call to the leaders 
and press of the great Conservative party; of which we 
shall be surprised indeed if they prove unworthy. Let 
Mr. Balfour once declare himself as the unwavering 
champion of open-air tea drinkers, and we are convinced 
that the battle is already in our hands 

Correspondence. 

The Vicarage, Buzzington. 

Dear Sir, — In view of the unprotected state of the 
country-side at the present moment, it may interest your 
readers to know that my wife and I have been obliged to 
take the law into our own hands, and procure the assist- 
ance of two highly-trained and powerful hornets. These 
intrepid and intelligent little die-hards, whom we have 
named respectively Garvin and Effie, have for the past 
.week kept our breakfast room entirely free from intruders. 

' I am. Sir, Yours faithfully, 

(Eev.) E. Spalding. 


Dear Sir, — Much as I was interested in your recent 
correspondent’s account of his method of wasp extermina- 
tion, 1 still think my own at once the more sporting and 
deadly. Having filled several shallow’' jars with a mixture 
in equal parts of curacoa, raspberry jam, and Ono’s fruit 
salt, I place these in an exposed position on my lawn, at a 
calculated distance from a 9*7 gun whicli was presented to 
me, as their commander, by the local yeomanry at the 
conclusion of the Boer War. Having thus baited the 
ground I have but to wait until the enemy has assembled 
ill sufficiently dense formation, load my weapon with small 
duck-shot, and bang into the yellow. 

Yours, etc., 

“Beady, aye BEADY^” 

Dear Sir, — My personal way with wasps, which I have 
found invariably successful, is to hit at them with a tea- 
spoon and scream loudly. Somebody is then almost certain 
to come, and either drive them aw^ay or at least distract 
their attention. I have no doubt there must be many 
women who will be glad to learn of this simple and effective 
expedient. 

Yours very sincerely, 

“ Why should Women Wait ? ” 

TO AN UNJUST JUDGE. 

The sun was shining brightly o’er the loa, 

And pretty little songbirds flow about, 

And everything was happy as could bo 
Till I received a ball upon the knoo, 

And you were umpire, and you gave mo out. 

0 stonyhearted, have you never caught 
Your first delivery a frightful blow, 

A splendid boundary, perhaps, and tlmught, 

“ Now they shall see me scoring as ,1 ought,” 

And then been suddenly coinpollod to go ? 

If you have taken one upon the knee, 

And lost the verdict, as I hope you have. 

With your Maria watcliing, you ’ll agree 
That it was very, very hard on mo 
With mine, my Helen, sitting in the pav. 

You know how poisonous my luck has been, 

What with the googly and the latest lob, 

You know that, thougli particularly keen, 

Whenever Helen is upon' the scone, 

1 ’m out for four-—or two — or simply blol). 

This was ilie day to fill lior heart with pride, 

^ And then you do a silly thing like tliat, 

Knowing the ball was simply yards outside, 

(Myself, I should have given it a wide), 

And, anyhow, I hit it with the bat. 

Yet in my heart I thank you for the deed, 

The ball which followed had a nasty twist ; 

It shot past Bunnio at a fearful speed, 

Laying his wicket prone upon the mead, 

And I should certainly have been dismiss’d. 

But, having told her what I think of you 
And your decision, I shall feel consoled. 

When Helen murmurs, taking up the cue, 

“ Oh, how unfair, dear!”— .which she couldn’t do 
If I had been just obviously bowled. 

“There is ny doubt tHat the King of Hpaiu is d(*voU*d to yachting, 
and it was iiotK^ed that his hands arc quite blistered from holding the 
rudder of the His^mnia. Mail 

Clinging to the rudder under water must be very cool and 
jolly. 
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JPasser-hj {to scave’iiger), ‘‘Kice easy job, that?" 

Fapcr Scavenger, “Easy? Why, I've been trying to get my stick into this ’ere 

PIECE OF PAPER FOR THE LAST 'ALF ’OUR OR MORE ; SHOULDN’T M'ONDElt IF I HAD TO PICK 
IT UP WITH ME 'aNDS AFTER ALL ! ’’ 


; ; BALLADE OF AUGUST. 

; Now when the street-pent airs blow 
i ' stale 

A longing stirs us as of yore 
To take the old Odyssian trail, 

To bend upon the trireme’s oar 
For isl6d stream and hill-bound shore ; 
I To lay aside the dirty pen 
1 For summer's blue and golden store 
I ’Neath other skies, ’mid stranger menl 

Then let the rover’s call prevail 
That opes for us the enchanted door, 

I That bids us spread the silken sail 
j For bays o’er which the seabirds soar, 

I And foam-flecked rollers pitch and 
roar, 

, Where nymph maybe, and mermaiden, 
Come beach wa:d in the moon-rise 
! ' hoar, 

’Neath other skies, ’mid stranger men 1 

Blue-eyed Calypsos, Circes pale 
(The sage who shuns them I abhor), 
These— for a fortnight — shall not fail 
To thrill the heart’s susceptive core, 
To bind us with their ancient lore, 
Who rather like to listen when 
Sweet-lipp'd the sirens voice their 
score, 

’Neath other skies, ’mid stranger men 1 
Envoy. 

Masters, who seek the minted ore, 

’ It 's only August now and then, 

Ah, take the Wanderer’s way once more, 
'Neath other skies, ’mid stranger men ! 


A MABRIAGE MARRED. | 

It had all happened in five minutes. 
And now, the line in the local paper 
that had turned the hearts of Hortensia’s 
friends into incubators of envy, and 
filled with exaltation Hortensia’s own, 
came home to roost and rankle — 

“The happy couple will proceed for their 
lioiieyiuoou to the Italian Lakes— fit setting 
for a poet* and his hride." 

There was nothing wrong with the 
Italian Lakes. They had been heaven 
— until five minutes ago. The post 
could be seen in a boat at the foot of 
the olive- clad hill even now, awaiting 
the signal of her coming. 

And yet Hortensia gazed out over the 
waters beyond him, with the despair of 
disillusionment in her drear dramatic 
eyes. 

She turned over again the rustling 
papers on her lap. there was no 
doubt of it. This was a draft of the 
letter he had written her the day before 
the wedding. That, of tbs one he had 
^ent on her birthday. They were all 
there. She had come across them as, 
in all innocence, she had gone to his 
desk to seek a missing pen. She had 
but lifted the lid, and they had stared 


out at her. What she had considered 
as the natural expression of a poet’s 
beautiful thoughts and fancies — tum- 
bling one over the other in their eager- 
ness to be recorded — lay revealed before 
her the acknowledged outcome of the 
laboured forcings of a tortured brain. 

The copies were scored and scored 
again, corrected and re-written. 

That phrase now, that had so pleased 
her — of the night he watched outside 
her window — “ When you put out your 
lamp, the glow-worm under the rose- 
bushes lighted his, and with liim for 
w-atchman I left you secure.” Why 1 
the man had had six shots at it. 

And in that other one, she had been a 
“ shy mouse,” a “ timid sparrow^” and 
heaven knows what, before he had hit 
upon the “ hawk-affrighted dove ” I 
Oh, it was horrible. She had been 
tricked — entrapped. The “ poet ” was 

just an industrious man. 


“ Bah I ” burst out Hortensia, as she_ 
bundled the papers into the waste-paper 
basket — “Bah I I almost wish I had 
married Johnny Tomkins.” 

The unsuspecting bridegroom mean- 
while was watching the glittering 
w’avelets of the lake all around him — 
poetic and in peace. 

“ I shall tell her — I shall tell her it 
was like the widespread sea of her 
rippling hair,” he murmured, after 
much thought. 

And with disastrous consequences 
lie did. 


“All interesting ceremony took place at the 
Magmis Grammar School on Tuesday morning, 
when the headmaster was presented with a 
black marble dining-room from the masters 
and staff. ’’ — Nmaric HemlcL 

This is the sort of gift that ought to be 
endow^ed. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. ment of the most vii 

(By Ur. StaftfLmrmd Okrb.) 

Frobisher Thaile was a self-absorbed and super-cultered entertaining as fiction, 
gentleman who collected rare things and talked about them 

unendingly, to the martyrdom of his wife and daughter, j ’ye always thoug 
especially daughter. So when Patience went on a visit to The year which 

a German garrison town, and was there fallen in love with -^as understood t< 
by a jocund and entirely unartistie officer, she found the battle-cri« 

change so fascinating that she decided to marry him. Yet, if you take it 
That is the first half of Her Husband’s Country (Heine- As Sutcliffe, i 

mann) ; the disillusionment of Patience (who by the way is (From Unwin), I 

AX 1 Q-n o.TYmQincf and ’ll q. fl 


catastrophe was broken to her should fulfil every require- 
ment of the most vindictive reader. Though I should 
perhaps hardly regard The Beal Ifr.?. Eolyer as a realistic 
presentment of contemporary life, it is at least excellently 


I Ve always thought the ’45, 

The year which brought the "Xoung Peetender, 
"Was understood to be alive 

With battle-cries of “ no surrender ” ; 

Yet, if you take it day by day. 

As Sutcliffe, in The Lone Adventure 


f Patience (who by the way is (Prom Unwin), I regret to say 

ihe rest of an amusing and You ’ll note a flaw in the indenture. 

I Wled for hourly 

ne better than this. The life While Chaelie marched with Geoege pursuing, , 

LtruLnt Babenstedt, and the luittle dofn« • ' 

, is most entertainingly drawn; Much high-flown talk, but ^l^^tbjo , 

'~| occurred i 

I 1 r-aou-jT I 1 11 More lively tlian is here i 

m related, j 

n— I I give it as my final word 
y . — ^ overrated, 

‘ ^ ^ I j 1 1 hrriy^, 

^ J m where-and-Nowhere Bern 

mmm. im^ — ■ . — -y-iji — ^Ip vania, and Perc 2 :el mak- 

the south, we ’re in a 

gt:o. I came suddenly aware that 

I had no idea who or 
what Gorgey, Komorn, 

mTTv^ Baub, Bcm, Pcvczcl and 

THE WOKLDS WOKKEllS. Scrhc might be. No 

lY.— A n enthusiastic member of the Pharmaceutical Society testinc j ^ i^nor- 

i-rr-n •r.T»rtT»wn<T.T1Da A -MriPW HI>ATV Ti’AOn ^ ^ ^ . 


very ill-named) makes up the rest of an amusing and 
brightly written story. Sybil Spottiswoode, as you will 
probably remember, has told us one or two of these Anglo- 
German tales before ; but none better than this. The lue 
of poor Patience as Frau Lexitnant von Babenstedt, and the 
society of Stelnitz in general, is most entertainingly drawn; 

perhaps of all the scenes — — - 

the one I liked most was 1 T" 

that in which the young i - J l 

couple are welcomed home o-- 

from the honeymoon to ^ 

the little flat so lovingly g 

prepared and furnished ny*"*- if 

for them by kind old Frau gr 

Treuberg, Stuffiness, and 
the general horror of hope- 
lessly uncongenial sur- 
roundings, could hardly |||| 

be better conveyed. Of 

course, through it all I 

have an uneasy feeling ^ 

that I should like to read j 

a real German story giving 
the other side ; but that ^ I 

is another, matter. Per- 
haps indeed (though I 
suapeQt not), it was the, - 

author’s sense of fairness 
which, led' her, in intro- 
ducing two English people 

at a critical' moment in THE WOKLE 

Patience's aflairs, to make enthusiastic member of ’ 

^them 4alk like impossible properties of a new brain food. 
prigs. Still it remains 

*.V •««« •. n • n «iii r* 11 J _ i* i?_ • 


J ant fellow, 


careful 


a thoroughly jolly book, which will find lots of friends, reference to an atlas and an encyclopajdia from time to time 

would have kept me informed as to w'hat the military part of 

It seems probable that the fascination of the Cinderella the story was all about-; but, wluit*with the heat and innate 
story will never be exhausted. Apparently Mrs. Francis rlaziness, I looked to Mr. M. Hartley to tell me himself. 
Channon shares this view, since in The Beal Mrs, Holyer Nor can I understand his point of view. ^ If he supposed 
(Hutchinson), she allows us a double dose of the Cinderella I did not know all about German, Hungarian, Austrian and 
joy — the joy, that is, of watching the good person trampled Croatian back-history, why did he not give me some con- 
upon, with a comfortable certainty of her ultimate resilience, nected , account of such of it as was relevant? If he 
Margery Lennard gave me this pleasing emotion twice, -both supposed I did know all about it, why did he fill two- 
as the persecuted- governess in the horrid Croofne household, thirds of his book with the merest and least graphic prdcis 
when I knew that Denzil Holyer was really in love with her of casual and inconsequent incidents of it ? The remaining 
and not with .haughty „F’Zom Grooms; and when, consider- one-third made pleasant reading; indeed, the romance of 
ably later, as D<2715 ;zZ’ 5 poor and snubbed widow, she turned Mirko and Persida,, of Lambert and Juliana and of 
^out to be a real ladyship and mother of a lord. Another Jellachich and ambitious patriotism, might have been 
reason that should rightly make for the popularity of an quite engaging had it not been interrupted so continually 
entertaining story is the melodramatic completeness with by the rest. 

which the ugly sisters (so to speak) are routed at the end — - ^ ' 

a detail in which I have sometimes found such tales From the Instructions to Passengers on the Kronprtn- 
disappointing. Flora was still sustaining this character, zessen Cecilie : — 

she had ai^antime married the gentleman who sup- ‘‘Music. The ships band -will play every morning from 10 to 11 
f -posed himself to have inherited the- title actually belonging fk® promenade-deck and in the dinning room during supper. ' 
Margery's little son. The way in which this final ] Many a true worH spoken in misprint. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Suggested motto for tli© succoss" 
ful peace-makers: — Small commissions, 
and quick returns. 

By-the-by, we hear that several 
strikers who had decided to take their 
families to the sea-side made some- 
thing of a scene because the Companies 
had not provided trains for them. 

We^ once saw a well-known Total 
Abstainer who was hurrying to catch 
a tpin, forced to stop by the ropes 
which were letting down a barrel of beer 
into a public-house cellar. His feel- 
ings must have been somewhat akin to 
those of the policemen who during the 
strike had to escort a number of boxes 
containing strike-pay from 
Euston Station to the men’s 
headquarters. 

s;c i'fi 

It is thought that the 
recent Eailway Strike will 
give an immense impetus to 
aviation, and the men are 
anxious to have their next 
strike before the public can 
snap their aeroplanes at 
them. 

The strike is not the 
end of all things,” says 
Mr. G. N. Baenes, M.P. ; 

‘'it is only the beginning.” 

The beginning, we take it, 
of the end of all things, 

Mr. Lloyd Geoege has 
promised that the Govern- 
ment will introduce a Bill 
next year giving the rail- 
way companies the right to 
increase their rates. There will 
be no excuse for slow trains. 

;!< ::c 

The mystery of the initials “ G. E.” 
which appeared on the Dock Strike 
Committee’s permit to the General Post 
Office has at last been cleared up. It 
seems that they stood for “ Gosling 
Eex.” ,, 

Some idea of the warmth of feeling 
displayed at Liverpool may be gained 
from the fact that even the threat that 
unless hostilities ceased, the Lancashire 
V. Essex cricket match would be played 
at Manchester instead of at Liverpool, 
failed to have the desired effect. 

Sp ^ s}c 

Cautious folk were not slow to take 
precautions against the threatened 
famine. Nor were such measures con- 
fined to human beings. The Express 
tells us that a pike which was caught 
at Farcet, Huntingdonshire, the other 


day, was, when opened, found to contain 
not only a good-sized fish but also a 
moorhen, ^ .j. 

The Eegisteae-Geneeal reports a 
marked decline in the marriage rate for 
the first three months of this year. It 
is thought just possible that the hobble 
skirt and the big hat may have failed 
to attract, and the effect of a change of 
fashion will be watched with interest. 

” Do our livers lack gall that we stand 
paralysed while treason J&ourishes ? Are 
there so few men and so plentiful supply 
of old women that pluck and courage 
are dead letters in our Party ? If so, 
for Heaven and the Empire’s sake let 
the ‘ Forwards* form a party of their own 
and emulate Heney V. at Agincourt.” — 


portion of his household effects, several 
persons being struck by the falling 
furniture. We cannot imagine a more 
subtle form of revenge than this. 

It is now thought that Leonaedo da 
Vinci’s famous painting, La Joconde, 
may not have been stolen after all. It 
may merely have been taken as a 
memento by an American visitor to the 
Louvre. 

From Kentucky comes the news that 
a negro murderer who had been legally 
sentenced to death struggled in the 
death chair for almost half " an hour 
before the electrocution was effective. 
The inhumanity of the thing is said to 
have made a marked impression on 
lynchers all over the country. 



“Wot, young un, been bathing? 

MAKES YER LOOK LIKE A AMACHUEll.’* 


Doncher do it again j it 


then 


Extract from a letter in The Observer 
from a Die-Hard, advocating a petition 
for the repeal of the Parliament Act. 

❖ * 

❖ 

“ In order to escape the public agita- 
tion. against his marriage with Miss 
Madeleine Force,” we read in The Daily 
Mail, “ it is reported that Colonel J. J. 
Astor, the divorced millionaire, has 
decided to have his wedding on his 
private yacht.” If the rumour be true 
this insolent flouting of newspaper 
reporters may have more serious results 
than the Colonel imagines. It is quite 
on the cards that it might lead to the 
absolute ignoring of the couple in the 
future by the entire American Press. 

Sr sis 
*ls 

Made angry, it is stated, by being 
refused drink at a neighbouring public- 
house, the occupier of a house in 
Townley Street, Walworth, returned 
home and expended his anger in throw- 
ing from the windows a considerable 


BLUB EOSES. 

Shepherd in delicate Dres- 
den china, 

Loitering ever the while you 
twine a 

Garland of oddly azure 
roses, 

All for a shepherdess passing 
fair ; 

Poor little shepherdess wait- 
ing there 

All the time for your china 
posies, . 

Posies pale for her jet-black 
hair 1 

Doesn’t she wait (oh .the 
anxious glances !) 
Flowers for one of your 
stately dances, 

A crown to finish a dainty 
toilette, 

(Haven’t the harps just now 
begun, 

Minuets ’neath a china sun ?) — 
Doesn’t she dread that the dust may 
soil it. 

When, oh when wifi the boy be done ? 

Summer and winter and still you linger. 
Laggard lover with lazy finger, 

Never your little 'maid’s wreath com- 
pleting, 

Still half-strung are its petalled showers ; 
Must she wait all her dancing hours. 
Wait in spite of her shy entreating. 
Wait for ever her azure flowers ? 


“About a -week ago a paragraph appeared in 
this paper that tlie body of a Chinaman liad 
been found in the Impounding Reservoir. Some 
people may have thought too much of this, and 
on enquiry it is a relief to be assured that it 
wasn’t a Chinaman but a Kliug, and the body 
wasn’t in the Reservoir at all, but a hundi-ed 
yards away, and down hill at that.” 

Singapore Free Press. 

The only person who isn’t really re- 
lieved is the Kling. 
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LOVE AND AGE. 

“ Love is not like anything else, it is quite diffrant. It 
is better than lessons or dancing or swimming but it is not 
quite as good as stroberries or riding or jam. When you 
want to keep other girls away from a boy then you are in 
love with him but you must not kiss him. You must run 
away from him but he geneiiy catches you becaus boys 
can run faster than girls. I have been in love three times 
but I dont care much about it its such a truble. When 
boys are in love they dont talk much but they stand and 
look at you, then they send you a present sometimes its a 
prarebook or about pirates and desert ilands. I think they 
are silly.” 

These words are takon from the unfinished MS. of TJie 
Adventures of Isabel, a novel obviously designed on the 
grand old deliberate plan by a young lady of nine. There 
are only three pages of it, but beyond the opening state- 
ment that “Isabel was formelly the dauter of a poor widow, 
she was in love with Algernon,” there is no reference to the 
heroine or her adventures. The rest consists of morali'sings 
and philosophical disquisitions. There can be no doubt as 
to the essential truth and insight of the passage I have 
ventured to quote. It shows an almost deadly com- 
prehension of the essentials of the tender passion as dis- 
played, not merely by boys and girls, but also by those 
who either “ run away ” or “ stand and look at you ” at a 
more advanced stage of life. 

It might be interesting to enquire what is the earliest age 
at which love can show itsfelf, ’Boys, I believe, are more 
precocious than' girls in, this insanity. The little novelist 
already q[Uoted evidently despised the whole silly business, 
and assigned to it its proper place, above dancing, Kiit 
below '“ .stroberries.”- '■^Akthe age;.of 'ffihe a boy might well 
be in love. Dante 'was only nine when, he saw Beateice 
and fell in love .with her, and OanoVa used to say that he 
perfectly well remembered |having been jnleye wheii bttt 
five years old. I draw these historical examples from a 
note to Mooeb’s Life of Byron. 

Byron himself was, at the age of seven, madly in love 
with Mary Duff. In a journal kept by'him at the age of 
twenty-five he writes : “ I have been thinking lately a good 
deal of Mary Dufi. How very odd that I should have been 
so utterly,' - devotedly fond of that girl at an age when I 
could neither feel passion nor know the -meaning of the 
word. And theoffect ! My mother used always to rally 
me about this childish amour ; and at last, many years 
after, when I was sixteen, she told me one day,' ‘ Oh,'Byron, 

I have had a letter from Edinburgh, from Miss Abefc'romby', 
and your old sweetheart Mary Duff is married to a Mr. 
Coe.' And what was my answ'er ? I really cannot explain 
or account for my feelings at that moment; but they nearly 
threw me into convulsions, and alarmed my mother so 
much that after I grew .better she generally avoided the 
subj 2 ct — to 77t6-~and contented herself with telling it to all 
her acquaintances.” 

_ “I had and have been- attached,” he continues, “ fifty- 
times since that period ” — ^pretty good this, by the' -way, for 
a youngster of twenty-five— “ yet I recollect aE we said to 
each other, aU our caresses, her features, my restlessness, 
sleeplessness, my tormenting my mother’s maid to write for 
me to her, which she at last did to q_uiet me. -Udy misery, 
my love for that girl were so violent that I sometimes 
doubt if I have ever been reaUy attached since. Be that as 
it may, hearing of her marriage several years after was like 

a thunderstroke — it nearly choked me — to the horror of my 
mother and the astonishment and almost incredulity of 
everybody ” 

I have never, I own, come across anyone else quite so 
precocious and passionate as Byron, but there are plenty of 
cases of love at the age of fourteen or fifteen in boys. 
Take the writer of the following letter, for example. He 
addresses his affection discreetly and indirectly to the 
beloved object (aged 11) through her Erench governess and 
in the French language, of which he is not a complete 
master. On a previous occasion I published in these 
columns a letter from the same hand describing a fight at 
his school. The present letter also comes from the school : — 
Ma CH^iRB Madamoiselle, 

“ Jesp^re que vous vous portez bien. Vous navez pas 
did^e comment je membete ici mais ne dites personne. 
Papa ma dit que je vais aux affaires en Septembre et je suis 
content, car on n’est pas embeter apr6s 5 heures ct le 
Samedi apr^s midi aussi le Dimanobe, caricion est embeter 
toute la semaine m^me les Dimanches Dites ; je prends 
la libert^e d^orire a Madamoiselle Maude car jai trouver 3 
plumes comme elle aime et comme elle ma demander de lui 
en donner, et comme c’est au monsieurs de faire ce qu’une 
demoiselle vous demande je vais les envoyer par la poste. 
Veuillez la faire merepondre car jaimerais savoire comment 
elle va car je sais si vous ne le rapellez pas elle ne me 
repondra pas car nous sommes tous jeunes et des enfants. 

11 y a un des eleves qui ma dit que Madamoiselle Maude 
etait Hot Stuff voulant dire quelle etait gentille et ma 
blaiguer. Excusez mon ecriture sil vous plait. Au revoire.” 

Somehow I can't help feeling sure that no proper 
acknowledgment of the three pens was over sent to the 
giver. 

- THE POOE MAN;S. PAETEICGE'. , 

To marksmanship of any sort my hobby is not spurred, 

' I'scarcely know a gun from a repeater, * 

And more than that, I '11 own that, far from bringing down 
a bird 

I doubt if I could even shoot; a beater. 

But the first day of September grants an often blighted 
wish'; , ^ 

While other gourmands gloat upon a partridge, 

I welcome thee, my fancy, that art neither flesh nor fish. 

Nor owest thy quietus to a cartridge. 

The loss of thee my summer invariably mars ; 

Each rosy dawm, for me, breaks grey 'and chilling 

The while the barren months that lack those necessary “ r's ” 
Their dilatory moments are fulfilling. 

Until one radiant morning I wake by slow degrees 

From torpid slumber’s unrefreshing coma, 

To snuff with satisfaction the below-stairs breakfast breeze 
And hail the Glorious 1st, and thy aroma. 

Compact and brown and savoury, and fragrant as of yore, 
Supine on toast thou burstest on my vision, 

A gratifying sight for me and many million more 
(Though publicly they hold thee in derision). 

But I— like grousing baby who, when toosipegs appear, 
Emerges gay and tricksy from the cross age — 

Salute with cordiality and open-hearted cheer 

The end of the “ close season ” of the sausage. 

“Tlie German Auturiin Naval Maiioewres will be confined to the 

Baltic Main Colliery, near Sheffield."— * I 

This is rather a blow to our prestige. Can we allow it ? 
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STRIKE PREVENTION IN THE 
HOME. 

[The recent suggestion in The Daily Mail 
‘ that the public should tip loyal railway servants, 
'has resulted in a wide-spread distribution of 
favours among other classes of labour.] 

Materfamilias, Dear, dear! Here are 
the dustmen coming up the road, and 
no one ready to receive them ! Parker, 
where are the young ladies ? 

Parker, Miss Elaine is conductin’ a 
committee meeting in thedroring-room, 
Madam, for Tips to Tramdrivers. 

Mater, Oh yes, of course. I mustn’t 
disturb her ; but where is Miss Gerald- 
ine? 

Parker, Miss Geraldine is takin’ a bit 
‘of lunch down the cellar to the men 
who ’ve brought the coal ; but I don’t 
think Miss Enid is doing anythink par- 
ticular. 

Enid {calling from upstairs), I can’t 
•come, Mater, I’m crochetting com- 
forters for cabmen. If I stop now I 
shall drop a stitch, and the cold wind 
will get through the hole to their poor 
■necks. 

Mater, Very well, dear, do be careful. 
In that case, Parker, perhaps ijou will 


just see the dustmen, when they corne, 
and ask them if they would like a little 
refreshment. 

Parker, Sorry not to oblige. Madam, 
but I was just attending to the butcher 
at the back door when you rang ; and 
in any case I certingly wasn’t engaged 
to wait upon scavengers t 

Mater, Of course you weren’t, Parker. 
I beg your pardon. How stupid of me 1 
You can go now, and just give this to 
the butcher and say, if it’s a little early 
for a Christmas-box, I hope he ’ll excuse 
it. Oh, and, by the way, Parkes, you 
can have that blue muslin of Miss 
Geraldine’s, if you care to. She won’t 
wear it again. 

Parker, Thank you, Madam. 

[Sound of hanging on garden door 
and loud cries of DUST I” 
Materfamilias hurries through 
French-windoto, 

Mater, {addressing burly scavengers). 
Oh, good morning. Very warm, isn’t 
it ? See — er — I forget your names at 
the moment. 

Dustman {haughtily). Mine’s ’Arris 
— ’e’s Bill. 

Mater, Oh yes, of course. Well, Mr. 


Harris, perhaps you and your friend 
would like a little refreshment ? 

Dustman, Thank ’ee. Missus, we could 
do wiv’ a drop. Mine’s ale, Bill’s is 
stout. 

[Materfamilias hiLstles axcay and 
returns %uith jttgs and glasses. 

Mater, No, you must let Qne pour it 
out for you 1 

Dustman. Eight 0, -Missus. Put a 
nice ’ead on it, please. {Hands hack 
e^npty glasses to tray,) Thank ’ee. 

Mater. No, thank yoic, I — er — I — 
er — suppose you will be here next week, 
as usual ? 

Dustman, Suppose so — but nothin’s 
certain. Mornin’ 1 

Mater, {returning throtigh French- 
wmdoio, toiping warm face with lace-em- 
hroidered handkerchief f No, nothing’s 
certain ; but we ’re doing what we can 
to keep them happy. 


“The greatest danger of a drought, it has been 
said, is ending of it. The cause is the amount 
of deleterious matter that is washed down into 
the water supply. No one mil rejoice more in 
the rain than doctors .” — Daily Mail, 

No, no, not “rejoice.” Let us rather say 
that they will accept it philosophically. 
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THE HOUSE WARMING. 

VI. — A Final Aeeangement. 

“ Seeing that this is our last day to- 
gether, ’ ' .began Arch ie 

“ Oh, don't,'* said Myra. I can’t 
bear it.’* 

“ Seeing that this is our first, day 
together, we might have a little tourna- 
ment of some kind, followed by a small 
distribution of prizes. What do you 
think, Dahlia ? ” 

“ Well, I daresay I can find some- 
thing.” 

“ Any old thing that we don’t want 
will do'; nothing showy or expensive. 
Victory is its own reward.” 

“ Yes, but if there is a pot of home- 
made marmalade going with it,” I said, 
“ so much the better.” 

“ Dahlia, earmark the marmakde for 
this gentleman. Now what’s it going 
to be ? Golf, Simpson ? ” 

“ Why, of course;”* said Myra. 
“Hasn’t he been getting it ready for 
days?” - 

“That will give him an unfair 
advantage,”- 1 pointed out. “ He knows 
every single dandelion on the greens.” 

“ Oh; I say, there aren’t any greens 
yet,” protested Simpson. “That’ll take 
a year or two. But I’ve marked out 
white circles and you have to get inside 
them.” *■ ' 

“ I saw him doing that,” said Archie. 
“ I was afraid he expected us to play 
prisoners’ base with him.” ' 

The game fixed upon, we proceeded 
to draw for partners.. 

“You’ll have to play with me, 
Archie,” said Dahlia, “ because I ’m no 
good at all.” 

“ I shall have to play with Myra,” I 
said, “because I’m no good at' all.” 

“ Oh, I ’m very good,” said Myra. 

“ That looks as though I should have 

toplaywith | ^hom^” Thomas 

and Simpson together. 

“You’re all giving me a lot of 
trouble,” said Archie, putting his pencil 
back in his pocket. “ I 've just written 
your names out neatly on little bits of 
paper, and now they ’re all wasted. 
You’ll have- to slick them on your- 
selves so that the spectators will know 
who you are as you w^hizz past.” He 
handed his bits of - paper round and 
went in for his golf-clubs. 

It was a stroke competition, and each 
couple went round by itself. Myra and 

I started last. 

“Now we’ve got to win this,” she 
said, “ because we shan’t play together 
again for a long time.” 

“ That ’s a nice cheery thing to say 
to a person just when he’s driving. 

; Now I shall have to address the ball all 
over.again.” j 

“Oh, 710 !'* 

I addressed and despatched the ball, 
It struck a wall about eighty yards 
' away and dropped. When we got there 
■ we lo'und to our disgust that it was nest- 
' ling at the very foot. Myra looked at 
it doubtfully. 

‘ ‘ Can't you make it climb the wall ? ’ ’ 
I asked, 

“We shall have to go back, I'm 
afraid. We can pretend we left our 
pocket-handkerchiefs behind.” 

She chipped it back about twenty 
yards, and I sent it on again about a 
hundred. Unfortunately it landed in 
a rut. However Myra got it out with 
great resource, and I was lucky enough 
with my next to place it inside the 
magic circle. 

“ Five,” I said. “You know, I don’t 
think you’re helping me much.. All 
you did that hole was to go twenty-one 
yards in the wrong direction.” 

Myra smiled cheerfully at me and 
did the next hole in one. “Well 
played, partner,” she said, as he put 
her club back in its bag, 

“ Oh, at the short holes I don’t deny 
that you ’re useful. Where do we go 
now ? ” 

-“.Over the bam. This is the long 
holel” , , 

- I got in an excellent drive, but 
unfortunately- it didn’t aviate quick 
enough. While the inti'epid spectators 
were still holding their breath, there 
was an ominous crasli. . 

“ Did you say in the barn or over the 
barn?” I asked, as we hurried on to 
find the damage. . 

“We do play an exciting game, 
don’t we ? ” said' Myra. 

We got into the bam and found the 
ball and a little glass on the floor. 

“What a very small hole it made,” 
said Myra pointing to the broken pane. 

“ What shall I do? ” 

“You ’ll have to go back through the 
hole. It ’s an awkward little shot.” 

“ I don’t think I could,” 

“ No, it is rather a difficult stroke. 
You want to stand well behind the 
ball, and — however, there may be a 
local rule about it.” 

“ I don’t think there is or I should 
have heard it. Samuel’s been telling 
me everything lately.” 

“Then there’s only one thing for it.” 

I pointed to the window at the other 
end of the barn, “ Go straight on.” 
Myra gave a little gurgle of delight. 
“But we shall have to save up our 
pocket money,” she said. 

Her ball hit the wood in between 
two panes and bounded back. My next 
shot was just above the glass. Myra took 
a niblick and got the ball back into the 
middle of the floor. 

“It’s simply sickening that we 

can’t break a window when we ’re really 
. trying to. I should have thought that 
; anyone could have broken a window. 

> Now then.” 

“ Oh, good sh(Bt ! ” cried Myra above 
i the crash. We hurried out and did the 
hole in nine. 

At lunch, having completed eighteen 
holes out of the thirty-six, we were 
seven strokes behind the leaders, 
Simpson and Thomas. Simpson, ac- 
cording to Thomas, had been playing 
like a book. Golf Faults Analysed — 
that book, I should think. 

“ But I expect he ’ll go to pieces in 
the afternoon,” said Thomas. He 
turned to a servant and added, “Mr. 
Simpson won’t have anything more.” 

We started our second round brilli- 
antly ; continued (after an unusual inci- 
dent on the fifth tee) brilliantly; and 
ended up brilliantly. At the last tee 
we had played a hundred and thirty- 
seven. Myra got in a beautiful drive 
to within fifty yai’ds of the cirele. ' 
“How many?” said the others, 
coming up excitedly. 

“ Tais is terrible,” said Myra putting 
her hand to her heart. “A hundred 

and — shall I tell them? — a — a 

Oh dear — a — hundredandthirtyeight.’ 

“Golly,” s?id Thomas, “you’ve got 
one for it. We did a hundred and forty.” 

“ We did a hundred and forty-two,” 
said Archie. “ Close play at the Oval.” 

“ Oh,” said Myra to me, “do be care- 
ful. Oh, but no,” she went on quickly, 

“ I don’t mind a bit really if we lose. 

It ’s only a game. Besides, we ” 

“ You forget the little pot of home- 
made marmalade,” I said reproachfully. 

“ Dahlia, what are the prizes ? Because ’ 
it’s just possible that Myra and I might 
like the second ones better than the 
first. In that case I should miss this.” 

“ Go on,” whispered Myra. 

I went on. There was a moment’s 
silence — and then a deep sk[h from 
Myra. ^ ^ 

“ How about it ? ” I said calmly. 

Loud applause. 

“ Well,” said Dahlia, “ you and Myra 
make a very good couple. I suppose I 
must find a prize for you.” 

“ It doesn’t really matter,” said Myra 
breathlessly, “ because on the fifth tee 
we— we arranged about the prizes.” 

“We arranged to give each other 
One,” I said, smiling at Dahlia. 

Dahlia looked very hard at us. 

“ You don't mean ? ” 

Myra laughed happily. 

“Oh,” she said, “but that’s just 
what we do.” 

The Veey Eni>. A.A.M. 

Nasty Accident in Labour World. 
“Cement 'VVoekees Stick Together.'' 

Laoour Leader, 
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I- THE MANLY PA-ET. 

h [In reply to expressing invitation to come and 
bathe at 8.30 A.M.] 

i Cowards with the hearts of coneys I 
I Get you from my room, begone : 

‘ Sweet as the cicala’s drone is • 

’ My mellifluous slumber, John : 

Take away your hulking cronies ; 

I shall rise from dreams anon. 

There are some heroic figures, 
Following not the foolish herd, 

! Careless of convention’s rigours — 

Like some mountain-eyried bird, 

I Like some tawny lion whom niggers 
I Seek to rouse' — who stay unstirred, 

^ Unembarrassed by the giber, 

Deaf to the invading scold, 

: Men of superhuman fibre, 

Splendid, strong, serenely bold: 

' Such an one is the subscriber, 

And I -say the sea is cold. 

You, of course, you abject browsers 
On the grass of custom — sheep — 

: Set of hopeless body-sousers, 

Clothed in your bravado cheap 
(Not to mention bathing-trousers), 

Pine to wallow in the deep. 

Why ? because you deem it proper : 

You have heard that Saxons true, 
Yikings with the threefold copper 
Pound their bosoms (Vikings you !), 
Love to take the sounding fiopper 
Every morn into the blue. 

So before the earliest winkle 
From his spiral couch has crept, 
While the gleaming dew-stars twinkle 
On the lawn that all night wept, 

Out you go — but what d’ you think ’ll 
Happen ? Will your food be kept ? 

No, while in the waves you flounder, 
From his amaranthine cot 
One shall rise, of strength profounder, 
One who thinks, where you do not 
(Put that sponge down, John, you 
bounder). 

One who gets his breakfast hot. 

Whemyou come back, cold^and snappy. 
From the frigid breakers’ gripe, 

You shall fi,nd your bacon scrappy, 

. You sjiall greet the conquering type, 
Me the hero, filled and happy, 

Smoking my ambrosial pipe. 

Evoe. 


The South Wales Daily Nexos, in its 
account of , the visit of a body of Welsh 
American pilgrims, tells us, “The 
Cardiff non-stop special and the Car- 
marthen special • followed each other 
respectively at a brief interval.” The 
italics are ours : the suggestion that the 
;4wo trains were continually overtaking 
^ one another is our contemporary’s. 


THE FINANC^IB. 

An Early -Victorian Idyll 
Up-to-Date. 

[Proposals are businesslike nowadays, The 
Daily Mail tells us.] 

He {panting). Yes, there is some- 
thing that I have longed to ask you, 
something that I have never yet dared 
— although my heart seems to tell me 
that your answer will not be unfavour- 
able. 

She{shrinking), Hushl I cannot listen 
to this now — some other time. 

He {pressing closer and touchmg her 
arm). Something that I must know or 
my life’s happiness is blasted. What is 
your income ‘? 

She {faintly). Oh, this is so sudden ! 

He {urging his suit impetuously). I 
must, and shall, hear it from your own. 
lips — and now 1 — or else {grinds teeth) 
I shall leave the country to-night, and 
fly — to the ^States, and propose to the 
daughter of some Oil King— for I am 
desperate. 

She. Oh ! 

He (his breath coming in short, hur- 
ried gasps). She may have her millions 
— will see that she has, — but what 
are they to be weighed in the same 
balance with what yoxi have to offer — 
your father’s position in the City, your 
social influence to push me on in the 
House, your uncle the Duke 

She {xoith less emotion). Y-yes, and 
my reputation as a beauty ? {Simpers.) 

He {the thought striking him sxid- 
denly). Yes, of course — everything 
counts. But tell me — I must know — 
how much — how large — what is your 
income ? 

She {shrinks again). Sir, I hardly 
know how to answer you. Er — {an 
original idea occurs to her) — ask Papa. 

He. Your sire? Tschah! The craven 
is a financier — I dare not trust his 
word. But you, Angelina — you are 
difl’erent ; I can verify what you tell 
me. from the books — my heart tells me 
that you will not deceive me. Speak 
but the word, only one word will suffice, 
proyided it is big enough. 

She. Spare my feelings, Lord Softe. 
I dare not speak or in the perturbation 
of the moment my tongue might out- 
strip the truth. 

He. Nay, tell it me without reserve, 
that, and one other word I long to hear 
from you. What is your age ? 

She {starts). Ah ! That too ? Your 
lordship must give me time to think. 
A maidenly reticence forbids me to dis- 
close all I feel upon the subject. What 
I should say I know, hut how to say it ? 

He. Ha t You tjiink me unworthy ? 
You scorn my paltry five thousand a 
year from my revered father, my hum- 
ble position as a mere private Member, 
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my few directorships ! But I have my 
future before me, I shall work. With 
your capital I can embezzle — I mean, 
I can make millions. 

She. Ah, it is not these I crave ! I 
have no doubts as to your lordship’s 
wisdom and experience in these matters, 
but I would ask, I long to know — have 
you not been married before ? 

He. Married ? Tschah ! The thought 
has never crossed my mind. No for- 
tune — no woman’s loveliness, I should 
say — has ever thrilled me before; until 
noio — Angelina I 

She (briskly). I meant not that, your 
lordship. I would rather that your 
lordship had been married at least 
once, for then the fortune that you 
would bring me would be the larger. 
{His face drops a little.) 

He (stung). Ha ! So this is the end ? 
But stay, one course is still left. I could 
marry a rich widow and then get a 
divorce in the States. I would do all 
that may become a man for my Ange- 
lina’s sake ! 

She. Nay, it was but a passing fancy, 
and who knows by that time what 
changes might have come — what Bud- 
gets, what unearned increments, what 
alterations in tlie House of Lords. Our 
marriage might be impossible. 

He {ardently). Impossible! There is 
no such word in the dictionary of 
finance. {With hauteur) Perish the 
thought 1 The course of business never 
did run smooth. 

She. And I too — could not I also 
marry some one — anyone, as long as 
he is rich enough ? Capt. Oofinstein, 
for instance — he would be sure to kill 
himself in the hunting-field before long? 

He. Hal Perhaps that xuould be 
better. He is rich, Oofenstein, rich and 
debilitated with alcohol. And I will 
wait for you — I swear it on this cheque- 
book — ^I will be faithful to my troth ! 

She. Nay, I was but jesting to try 
your constancy. • Let us marry at once. 
I have but twenty-five thousand a year, 
but with a struggle it will suffice, and 
love conquers all. 

He {embracing her frantically). Mine 1 
Mine at last ! Oh, joy I joy ! 

She (returning his embrace and draxv- 
ing paper from fier pocket). Joy 1 And 
now that we are betrothed let me show 
your lordship this letter. It is from 
Carey Street. It tells of the bank- 
ruptcy of my father for two millions I 
My maid has overheard all, and, should 
you jilt me, will give evidence in a 
breach of promise case. (Smiles.) i 

He, Had ! (Faints.) • 

Echoes iof the Strike. . \ 

“Baotardly Attempt to Wreck Mail TraiiI. 

Another Train Runs Away.” J 

Coward 1 Dublin {Saturday Herald ‘ 
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Fair Bathers. 


SEASIDE PERILS. 

“Help ! Help ! There a wasp in the tent ! ” 


THE NEW DEATH AND GLOEY 
BOYS. 

The formation of the Die-Hard 
Association of Unionists so eloquently 
advocated by Mr. Paxton in The Pall 
Mall Gazette, is, we understand, already 
a fait acco 7 ii])li. The essence of the 
movement, as defined by the' originator, 
is to drop recriminations and endeavour 
to infuse all Conservative and Unionist 
associations with the Die-Hard spirit. 

In pursuance of this laudable aim 
some of the leading members of the 
Association have adopted the methods 
of peaceful persuasion, at -the Carlton 
Club with most salutary results. 

On Friday last, one of the most 
notorious of the Black-Listers was 
approached by a group of Die-Hardep 
and asked to explain his turpitude in 
voting for the Parliament Bill.^ The 
unfortunate who was drinking 

barley-water in the smoking-room, 
stammered out some futile explana- 
tion, but entirely failed to satisfy his 
inquisitors. They accqrdingly^ deter- 
mined, in accordance with their plan 
ot campaign, to inoculate the dry 
bones of his p^'^do-Ubnservatism with 
the virus of Die-Hardihood. The opera- 
tion was protracted and ^ painful — 
indeed, the groans of the victim were 


distinctly audible in St. J ames’s Square 
— ^but completely successful, and the 
patient gave speedy proof of his re- 
generation by hurling an inkstand at 
a portrait of Lord Lansdowne and 
uttering the most terrific maledictions 
against the Archbishop of Canter- 

BURY. 

On the same day, at a meeting of the 
council of the Association, Miss Di 
Hardy (of Alnwick) was unanimously 
elected Lady Patroness. 

‘ ' It was also decided to secure the 
services, at whatever cost, of the baby 
donkey which recently won fame and 
favour at Southend as the most success- 
ful collector at the Life-Boat Demon- 
stration and Hospital Carnival. 

The council also approved the draft 
programme of a Die-Hard Concert to 
be held shortly in the Albert Hall. 
The principal items are as follows i — 

‘‘ Let me. like, a Soldier fall ” , 

Lord Willoughby de Broke. 

The Death of Nelson ” 

Miss Di Hardy. 

“ The Place where the Old Peer died ’ ’ 
Lord Halsbury 
(with trumpet obtiigato^hj ’ 

Mr. J. L. Garvin). 

Overture *‘ ‘Die (Hard) Meistersinger ” 
Band of 114 Stalwart Peers 


LATEST STEIEE NEWS* 

Mr. Askwith Out. 

'National Go7isternation. 

Commercial England was thrilled 
this morning by the announcement 
that Mr. Askwith, the famous arbi- 
trator, the keystone of the business 
arch, had himself come out on strike.' 
The Government decided at once that, 
every effort must -be made to induce, 
him to return to his duties. A regi-. 
ment of cavalry was wired for from* 
Aldershot and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer motored round to his resi- 
dence. Mr. Askwith sternly declined 
the employers’ terms— £20;000 a year 
plus time and a half for overtime and 
double time for Bank Holidays and 
Sundays. He made no objection to' 
the pecuniary terms, but he insisted oh 
a maximum of sixteen arbitrations and 
two thousand miles railway travelling 
per week, and that no working day 
should exceed ■ eighteen hours. The 
Chancellor was compelled to refuse 
the terms as the Board of Trade has 
already 124 arbitrations in hand and 
fresh ones are coming in at the rate of 
three ai day.- ' • ■ ‘ 

' '.Later. 

' A Cabinet Meeting has been- called 
to consider the crisis. It is felt by 



JE^ fifniagcg^ ^ labour Rmuir, we wasx social REEOUM, W^ WAMX LANR RErOltM. wja want- 

» What YOU WANT IS CHLOJIOFOR^^ ■’ . 17AM- 


Ministers that if Mr. a^skwith does not 
return to wort;’ ho ‘strili^ in England 
will ever end. The; CahihVt’ is at 
present cd^idering the possibility of 
nominating Mr.'' Askwith as' strbitrator 
in his own'stpke/;: Thd'Jdifficulty-^^ 
that Mr. Askwith c^nrioft arbitrate 
without constituting ' himself a"''black-' 

Geneeaii SxEip: of Peers. 

As a protest against the Parliament 
Bill Lord Halsbuey has decided that no 
peer must attend any^ social" 'function 
or fulfil any engagement till' the Bill is 
repealed. Not a foundation stone is to 
be laid, not a cattle show opened, not a 
Gaiety girl married, till' the peers of 
England have full powers restored to 
them. Thrilling scenes were witnessed 
in London last evening.^ When Lord 
Camperdown, under the . protection 
of fifty mounted police, left his house 
to go to the annual meeting of the 
^digent Lodging House Keepers’ 
Benevolent Society, Lord Milner shook 
his fist in his face and, shouted, “ Get 

back, or the consequences.” The 

Arbhhishop of Canterbury, on his way 
to the dinner of the Successful Scotch- 


, men’st Society, wasToudly hooted by a 
^ crowd of peers and a* few sympathetic 
^^^spicuous amongst the 
, throng w'ere the Dtike of Northumber- 
'^4^Pv,^ord Halifax, and Lord Hugh 
' OeoiL*. 

‘ ^v'Lord Heneage demanded a guard 
from the War Office,' and, -sheltered by 
fifty constables and a hundred infantry 
with fixed bayonets,' sallied forth "to 
fulfil an engagement at the Eoyal Hor- 
ticultural Society: Lord Willoughby 
DE Broke broke his windows as a pro- 
test, and shouted, “Kill the blackleg! ” 
On appeal to the police inspector in 
charge. Lord "Heneage was informed 
that it w^as impossible to interfere with 
peaceful picketing.- “You see, your 
lordship, if your House had thrown 
out tJiat Bill, things would be different.” 

Great Euucational Strike. 

The schoolboys of South London en- 
tered on a sympathetic strike with the 
Liverpool dockers this morning. They 
decline to return to work till absolute 
peace reigns at Liverpool. In addition 
they formulate their own demands 

three whole holidays a week, the 


abolition of corporal punishment, and 
no home-work. 

- ' Later, • ' ’ 

The head masters have also struck 
(unsympathetically). The school- boys 
have returned to work. ’■ 

Sensational Eumour ; 
General Strike of Editors. 

As we go to press the alarming news 
reaches us that the editors of England 
are coming out in a body^ -to-morrow. 
They will de'cline to reject a single 
■manuscript till their demands are 
granted. * The telegraph department is 
choked^ vrith wires from contributor's 
promising their warmest support. 

“ViCTOiLiA (South-Eastern) ; — Services were 
running as on every day, and tlie only variation 
was that several trains on' tlie City line had been 
a few minutes ^Eveiimtj Nmos, 

The important word here is “ variation” 
Just like that — “variation.” Bather 
good, we think. 

From a letter in The Scotsman : — 
“Your correspondeat' has .hit, the nail-npou 
the point. 

Next time we must take the bull 'bv 
the tail. ^ 










ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted i^jiom the Diahy of Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Tuesday, Aug^cst 
22. — Eecess arranged for last Friday. 
Members made their plans accord- 
ingly. At last moment Premier 
decided further to adjourn sittings 
till to-day. Secretly conscious of 
conviction that in interest of all con- 
cerned, especially of genuine working- 
man fighting for more butter on his 
bread, the sooner the talking-shop is 
shut up the better. In perilous circum- 
stances that dominated end of last week, 
what was wanted was acts not words. 
However, for upright man the very 
consciousness of tendency to narrow 
opportunity for intemperate talk, 
dangerous at critical period of delicate 
negotiations, induced him to sacrifice 
advantage secured Lj earliest possible 
adjournment. Accordingly provided 
another day for the turning on of tap 
of turgid talk. 

When Don’t Keir Hardie learned 
the change of plans he smiled grimly. 
In spite of novel advertisement obtained 
through agency of reach-me-down white 
suit, not been doing very well of late. 
His colleagues in Labour Party, for the 


most part shrewd men, have taken his 
measure and find it does not fit position 
of administrative importance. Whilst 
comparative new comers to Parliamen- 
tary vineyard, like Ramsay MacDonald 
and others, have been prominent in 
assisting Government to bring strike 
to close, he has been left out in the 
cold. Royal Commission appointed to 
investigate working of Conciliation Act 
gf 1907 includes two representatives of 
Labour. He is not one. 

To-day, thanks to honourable scru- 
ples of Premier, he found unexpected 
opening upon the most effective self- 
advertisement booth in the world, with 
additional recommendation of being the 
cheapest. Made the best of it in his 
way, running amuck at the Ministers 
instrumental in delivering the nation 
from the claws of famine and the jaws 
of death. 

“ The men who have been shot down 
have,” he said with absence of passion 
that made the accusation more terrible, 
“ been murdered by the Government in 
the interests of the capitalist.” 

Lloyd George replied in speech of 
burning indignation that would have 
shrivelled up an ordinary man. Don’t 
Keir Hardie momentarily perturbed 


when the Chancellor quoted his 
statement, addressed on Monday to 
mob of men hesitating whether they 
would persist in strike : The Prime 

Minister has said th.it if there 
was to be a strike the Government 
would have the railways kept open 
even if they had to shoot down every 
striker.” ‘ ‘ Contemptible ! ’ ’ cried Lloyd 
George, turning round to face the 
slanderer attempting to wriggle out 
of the hole without retractation or 
apology. 

That a momentary weakness. Don’t 
Keir Hardie, in spite of studied 
unconventionality, is a shrewd man of 
business. Comforted himself with re- 
flection that, on the whole, dealing 
with a class of men in whose presence 
it was safe to tell the palpable lie about 
the Premier nailed to the counter by 
I Lloyd GeoegtE, he had, from personal ! 
point of view, done a profitable after- 
noon’s work. 

Business done , — ^ITouse adjourned till 
Tuesday, October 24th, 


“ More than twenty collies in the Manchester 
district have been idle one day this week.” 

Pio)iee7\ 

Lucky dogs. 
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BLANCHE'S LETTERS. 

SoiiE Holiday Items, 

Toppingtowers, 


bed afe nine every evening. He left elusive jo} s life can ho-l^ till you 've 
fo-day; and just before he went, the paddled, in a moonlit midnight, wearing 
Duke said we were thinking of having one of “ Olga’s " even ng paddling 
a little dance on Thursday, and asked frocks, and hand-in-hand with your 


Deaeest Daphne,— Just as the poor if the servants might be kept up a own, own latest affinity ! 
dear Clackmannans had collected a little later. Mr. Tom Boggs said he Among the earliest of the autumn 
houseful of us here, all their servants would ‘'ask his Oommittee,” but we weddings will be Lord Lutterworth’s 


stncck — d la mode. The demands they “ must n< 
make are, among others, that their mission.” 


(the Middleshire’s eldest boy) to Lady 
Manauvrer’s third girl. Forget-me-not. 


wages shall be doubled, that they shall In the meantime we consols our- People are telling quite a good little 
not be restricted to the servants’ hall, selves with seaside joys. The Clack- storiette about this engagement. Poor 
but shall sit in any room' in the house, mannins have a lovely stretch of sandy Tutterworth ’s a most dreadful stam- 
and that they shall all be addressed beach here, with a private staircase merer. Nolhing could cure him, and 
by their employers with the prefix down the cliffs, and we ’ve made what he stammeied his way on through 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss to their names! Bosh calls a “Miniature Margate” of boyhood to manhood, till, on a certain 
Is7itit a lovely state of th'ngs? The it, with donkeys to ride, and goat- evening last July, lie was sitting out 
Duke and Stella are quite helpless, chaises, and the Clackmannans* band at some party with Forget-me-not 
The Committee of the Amalgated (I to play, and a set of amateur Pierrots, Manoeuvre!'. 

think that’s the word) Something of and a joy-wheel, and all sorts of fun. If you know any stammerers, my 
Domestic Assistants absolutely foiWds But our chief happiness is paddling dear, you’re a\vare that sometimes they 


them to engage other ■ 
servants. So they ’ve 
had to give in to all the 
demands. A member 
of the Amalgated Some- 
thing’s Committee, Mr. 
Tom Boggs, weighed 
in at Toppingtowers 
yesterday to make sure 
that conditions were 
being kept. He followed 
the guns in the morn- 
ing, to see . that the 
loaders and so on 
weren’t overworked or 
spoken to'sharply. ' He 
dined with us last night, 
and qh, my dear, it wae- 
fiinniest thing I TK-e 
1E)uke gave the butler 
some order and called 
him “ Wilkirison.” • Mr. 
Tom •'Boggs * imme- 
diately rapped the table 
I ffa'rd with his knuckles 











t‘ It ’s kainixg at last, John ! 


and frowned fiercely, ^ 


get to some particular 

phrase and can’t for the 
life of them get past ib, 
but keep on repeating 
it over and over again, 
if’TlIi!' as a sort of jumping-off 

I I''*'' place, till your reason 

lottei s on its throne. 
K M Young Tutterworth 

Jk. began a speech in 

this way with “ Will 
pLlI you-I — and couldn’t 

get any further, but 
kept on over-working 
those tw^o words in a 
most cruel manner, till, 
when he’d said “Will 
you’’ isome dozens -of 
^ tipees, Forget-me-not 

* hung her head in the 

• i ol d,^' approved ' ^ fashion 

lift.... ace'epted him 

formally, “ sljbject to 
Mamma’s approval.” 

SETTINC AT THE . 

w mg, my . . dear, that 

; Tutterworth hadn’t the 

intention of making an offer, but 




k-''> 


and the Duke corrected — — ! Tutterworth hadn’t the 

himself in a hurry and prefaced his “re- and shrimping and looking for shells — tmiest intention of making an offer, but 
quest” with “ Please, Mr. Wilkinson.” likewise making sand-castles with our on the contrary, liaving had quite 
Stella shows more fight than the Duke, little spades and pails, and afterwards enough -., of his tdte-d-tete with the 
She told Mr. Tom Boggs straight that, storming and-defending them. (“Olga” Manoeuvrer girl, was merely going to 
rather than be constantly -“please *'-ing is making a speciality, of .beach and say, “Will you come back to the 


ing her “Miss” So-and-so, she’d dis-' little.; affairs, plain or embroidered. Moral — For an eligible stammerer 
-penUe with one altogether and do her linen7 just coming to one’s knee, with sitting-out is dangerous ! 
hair herself ! Wasn’t it too heroic for , coloured belt, sandals, and cap all to' Dick Flummery is telling a cruel 
words But MivTom Boggs answered match— only thirty guineas I) In the '.story against Dotty. Like most women 
and said, “ That you must not do, evening w’e genei'ally have a lot of when, .travelling, whose feet are large 
Madam. - My Committee rules that people come .over from neighbouring by degrees and beautifully more, Dotty 
every • woman of wealth and position houses to join our paddling parties, puts a pi'etty little pair of number-two 
must give employment to a young-lady- (The evening paddling frock, which shoes outside her door at. hotels, to be 
assistanfa of the dressing-table, such easily runs into four -figures, is' made polished, while her own ’maid sees to 
young lady tc5 be -treated in strict exactly like the day one, but is of the number-fives the dear thing really 
accordance with rules laid down by cliarmeuse, or ninon, with a jewelled^ wears." * At gome hotel w.here they 
such Committee. . belt, jewelled fastenings to the silk put up for one night somebody 

He had all the servants out on the sandals, and instead of a cap, a blundered,” as Sh^icspeaiu^ , gays, a^nd 
lawn and harangued them after dinner, jewelled aigrette in the hair.) . . 

He forbade them to get up before eight ' Oh, my own friend ! you don’t 


both pairs were stood outside. Eesult 
— in the morning the number- fives 


in the morning, and told them to go to 1 guite know what indescribable and 1 were taken to the wrong room, or 




mislaid or something, and only the 
number-twos brought to Dotty’s door. 
She was ashamed to ask for the others, 
all her trunks were at the station, and 
behold her pla7iUe U, with only the 
impossible tinies to put on and their 
train going in a few minutes ! 

Dick says she was reduced to great 
exU’emities, which I consider a simply 
horribly cruel joke 

Ever thine, Blanche. 


A GAEDEN IN SLUMLAND. 


Seeds garnered in an envelope 
That sumptuously foretold the flower, 
In brave but far from certain hope 
Ve buried in our twelve foot bower, 
Then wai^d through the winter 
hour; 

And just when hope was on the wing, 
A plucky British marigold 
On half a chance laid sturdy hold 
And sprouted in the spring ! 


We faced a crisis in our land 
Serenely with the watering-pot ; 
Dim threats of war we heeded not. 
But midst a patriotic “ boom ” 

Our Union Jack was duly flown 
To voice a rapture all our own — 
Sweet William was in bloom 1 


“3 H.P. Humber Motor Cycle, low built, 
Palmer cords, new Hillesin battery, recently 
climbed Bowden Hill six times, owner being in 
London.’'— -(4 in “ Wiltshire Times,'' 


If it will only climb^ hills when the 
owner is away it is not much good to us. 


“Mr. R. Kanjamalay writes that it is not 
true that he was killed by being run over by a 
tramcar, as rumoured, and he wishes it to be 
knovTi that if people continue to circulate 
rumours of his death, he will take steps to 
prevent them circulating such rumoius.” 

Natal Mermry, 

Quite time too. 


We dimly felt the world go by — 

Of big deeds faintly caught the 
sound. 

The airmen conquered worlds on high, 
But all our gaze was for the ground. 
Somewhere quite near the KiNa 
was crowned, 

So those who went to see it say ; 

Eor us at that momentous time, 

The pale petunia reached its prime 
And blossomed for a day I 


So, seated in my twelve-foot bower, 

A mental equipoise is mine 
Whereby to evils of the hour - 
Their true prdjportion I assign. 
Thus, ere I had denounced the line 
Adopted by the Veto Bill, 

On London smuts unkindly fed. 

My sick verbena drooped its head 
And swamped the lesser ill ! 


While men their daily papers scanned 
Eor news of — I ’ve forgotten what, 


From Bad to Worse. | 

‘*Two Famous Da Vincis Disappear From 
THE Louvre. 

“The world-famous ‘La Giocouda’ of Leon- 
arda da Vinci and the ‘Mona Lisa* have been 
stolen .” — Daily Sketch, 

And now we hear rumours that “ La 
Joconde ” has gone too. 
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POTTED PAPERS. 

“THE BKITISH MEEKLY.” 

Notes op the Week. 

It is now time to review the Session 
and take stock of the prophets and 
losses. 

The Peime Ministee. 

1 The Peime Ministee is the hero not 
; merely of the day but of the century. 
We are not hagiolaters, but — if such a 
metaphor may be permitted in our 
columns — his name will go down to 
! posterity enshrined in an imperishable 
aureole of triumph. For many months 
he has been coasting on perilous shores, 
but at last he has smitten the Philistines 
hip and thigh. The business was irri- 
tating and long-drawn-out — like a 
human hair in the mouth. But the 
victory was all the more overwhelming 
in the end, and his followers can now 
wallow to their hearts’ content in the 
voluptuous joys of spiritual superiority. 
Greater, infinitely greater — because infi- 
nitely more respectable — than Julius 
C^SAE, Hannibal or Napoleon, Mr. 
Asquith steps unquestioned into the 
front rank of the World Forces, with 
a future before him even more gorgeous 
than his past. 

Loed Lansdowne. 

To Lord Lansdo'wne, that icy aris- 
tocrat, as to Lord Quezon, that gilded 
popinjay, we owe no thanks and no 
respect. Lord Lansdowne does not 
indulge in the hideous and criminal 
extravagance of language shown by 
some of his followers, but he is none 
the less a cruel and savage hater of the 
people. He speaks with a cold insolence 
which sets every nerve of a true demo- 
crat tingling with homicidal frenzy. 
Under the ice of his manner fierce fires 
of resentment are perpetually burning, 
pd we recognize him as a deadly and 
implacable enemy of religion, piety, 
and the People. The utmost that can 
be said in his favour is that he is not 
an Archbishop. 

Me. Lloyd Geoege. 

The Chancelloe of the Exchequee 
by his firm and sagacious handling of 
the Eailway strike has added imperish- 
able laurels to those which are already 
entwined with the leek amid his Celtic 
fidnge. We yield to none in our ad- 
miration for Air. Asquith; but there 
is no doubt that, urbane and masterly 
as he is in his control, of his party, 
wdien it comes to negotiating with 
recalcitrant working men he pales 
before the irresistible ^lan of the vivid 
Chancelloe. High as he stood before 
in the estimation of all sound critics, i 
Mr. Lloyd Geoege now stands im- ' 
measurably higher. 1 

The Rev. Db. Coeker at Winnipeg 

Nothing is more touching than the 
abrupt contrasts of modern civilisation. 
Recently, on the very day wdien 
Liverpool was in the hands of the 
military and the lower quarters of that 
city were convulsed with revolutionary 
fury, Dr. Corker was delighting the 
members of the Cobalt Club, Winnipeg, 
with a fascinating discourse on “The 
Releegious Significance of the Songs of 
Robert Burns.” The lecture was 
attended by Professor Hosea Boffin, 
Miss Fatima Pogson, and Dr. Taylor 
Swish, all of wffiom emigrated to 
Winnipeg within the last ten years. 
Deplorable as it is that our people 
should be driven from their sv^eet hill- 
sides for the pleasure or emolument 
of greedy and unpatriotic plutocrats, 
still it is well that the distant provinces 
of the Empire should be enriched wdth 
fresh clean blood. 

The Meenister. 

{By Angus McDavid) 
Chapter XCVIII. 

“ An’ ye ’ll nae gae tae kirk the day,” 
exclaimed Aunt Elspeth in shocked 
tones. “Then what will ye be daein’, 
I’m askin’?” 

“ Beadin’,” said the boy stolidly as 
he passed his fingers through his sandy 
hair. 

“ Headin’ 1 ” almost screamed the 
good old soul. “ Headin’ ! on the Saw- 
bath ! Headin’ what ? ” 

“ The British Meekly'* said the boy, 
“of course.” 

“ Oh ! The British Meekly y* said the 
old lady, her tones softening once more 
to tenderness. “ Then I ’ve nae more 
tae say. Good luck tae ye.” 

{To he continued) 

BY THE FIRESIDE. 
AIaeteelinck at Home. 

One of my friends who is touring Nor- 
mandy writes : “Maeterlinck’s home 
is a long white building with a pleasant 
garden in front. We wished to linger 
in the grounds, but our guide kept 
hurrying us on. ‘ Oe n'est pas permis,' 
was his stock phrase. Isn’t it strange 
that so sympathetic and understanding 
a man should refuse to allow English 
admirei's to roam everywhere just as 
they will? That he failed to show 
himself to us struck me as another 
spot on the sun.” 

Swiss Holidays. 

Another correspondent at Grindel- 
wald speaks in glowing tones of the 
eloquence of the Rev. Septimus Barge, 
who was preaching last Sunday with 
terrific acceptance. Loena. 

Rambling Remarks. 

Me. James Pye. 

A novel from the pen of Mr. James 
Pye, a great grandson of the poet 
Laureate Pye, is an event. The work 
will be published next w^eek by Messrs. 
Stouter and Oddun, and should be 
read by everybody. 

AIe. Hall Caine. 

There is no truth in the rumour 
that Air. Hall Caine’s next novel will 
be issued at tw^opence. 

A AIan W^HO KENT. 

Ladies’ Column. 

Maiden Aunt. — T here are many ways 
of darkening eyebrows and eyelashes 
artificially, but I do not recommend you 
to use any of the methods advertised. 
Nor can I myself advise you to use even 
the simplest darkening agent on your 
small niece’s face, though the use of 
burnt cork is perhaps permissible on 
occasions of festal rejoicing. 

Rebecca. — I am afraid I cannot 
assist you to dispose of the sealskin 
coat. Your best plan is to keep it until 
the late autumn or winter season and 
then raffie it at a Alothers’ Meeting. 

A Problem of Conduct. 

Mrs. Henry Potter has a black cat. 

A new neighbour, Mrs. Wilson Styles, 
has a black cat. Airs. Potter and 
Mrs. Styles become friendly, and so do 
their cats. One day Mrs. Potter is 
fondling her cat when Mrs. Styles runs 
in with the remark, “ Do you know ' 
that is my cat ? They must have got 
changed somehow. Let me have it at 
once.” Airs. Potter, convinced that it 
is hers, refuses. What should Airs. 
Styles do ? 

A copy of The Expositor's Bible will 
be given to the author of the best 
solution. 

A PRACTICAL BAEDEKER. 

Those wiio have shared with us the 
opinion that a great drawback to the 
modern guide-book is the fact that 
it says too little about the things 
which are of real interest to intending 
travellers, will w^elcome the appearance 
of a volume with the above title. As 
instances of its use and scope wre are 
allowed to piint a few extracts from the 
section “ Hotels.” 

Teouville. Hotel Orgueille^ix, Most 
expensive establishment in the whole 
of Normandy, and looks it. Motor-bus 
meets all boats and trains ; driver and 
porter in powder and gold lace. Two 
thousand cubicles. Electric light. Lift 
simply tremendous. Garage and speci- 
ally enhanced terms for motorists. 
Pens, from 175 fr. per diem. Single 





meals according. (With food 10 frs. 
supplement.) !N.B. Two English duch- 
esses (one dow’’ager) stayed here during 
the whole of the last season. Intending 
patrons should ask to inspect register 
before booking. 

Dinaed. (Not far from) Noces-sur- 
Mer, Mothers with daughters are 
advised to write for rooms at the 
I Hotel de V Union, Select yet com- 
panionable. All the advantages of 
the larger plage at half the cost. 
Nothing whatever to do except bathe 
and flirt. Entirely self - contained. 
Casino in the hotel. No separate 
tables. Engagement rate (certified) 
among the visitors for the summer of 
1910 was slightly over 47*5 per cent. 
English clergyman. 

C6te d'Emeraxjde. If you want 
change try St. Odorat, the latest 
watering-place to be discovered on 
this fascinating coast. Adjoins the 
picturesque fishing- village of the same 
name. Hotel des Bains, romantic but 
homely. Directly opposite main drain 
(open all the year round). A recent 
visitor writes : “ The atmospheric effects 
obtainable on summer evenings at 


St, Odorat must be smelt to be be- 
lieved; it beats Venice." A paradise 
for the entomologist. 

Of great interest to all travellers, 
moreover, will be the special chapters 
of expert advice on such important 
matters as “ How to Leave an Hotel " 
(see also “Tip andEun"), the contents 
of which readers would do well to get 
by heart. Also useful information 
concerning “ Old Age Pensions'* “ Pack^ 
ing — Where to put your Tauchnitz," 
and the like. For a volume of such 
practical utility an enormous sale 
should be assured. 

A MISAPPREHENSION. 

[An Amerioan judge lia.s decided that it is not 
a theft to take an umbrella when it is raining.] 

Haeold, you gave me yesterday 
Rude words of mingled ^'ief and rage. 
Since from the Club I 'd filched away 
Part of your ancient heritage. 

You called the bard a scamp 
For “borrowing" your precious 
heirloom gamp. 

And I, who love you, let you speak, 
Resenting not your words of scorn, 


Though likened to an area sneak 
Who pinches milkcans in the morn. 
Myself, I should have voiced 
Similar things had I got half as 
moist. 

I felt that I deserved it hot. 

My conscience had begun to sting. 
Otherwise,' Harold, I should not 
Have troubled to return the thing, 
And you would not, my son. 

Have known w^hat I had been and 
gone and done. 

But now it seems that all the time 
We were the victims of a huge 
Delusion. It is not a crime 
To commandeer an ombrifuge. 
Harold, respect the law, 

Come round to tea on Tuesday and 
withdraw. 

The telegram as despatched : 

ym want Blade Toy Born? Can buy 

cliea}),'" 

The same as delivered : 

“jDo yo% want Blade Boy Tom? Can buy 
dieap.” 

Oh for another Harriet Beecher 
Stowe ! 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. BuncKs Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

A Portentous History (Heinemann) is in the nature of a 
jest, a half-bitter and half- whimsical jibe at life, sometimes 
philosophically discursive, sometimes graphically descriptive 
and always closely observant of human conduct. It is the 
story of a Scottish rustic, born out of all physical proportion ; 
it marks with no little skill the mental agonies of a viflage 
giant and provides his ultimate compensation in an entirely 
unexpected apotheosis, which it would be an outrage on my 
part to reveal. At the start, Mr. Alfred Tenkvson, as 
authors sometimes will who intend to laugh for 349 pages, 
lets his cleverness get the better of him. One feels, in 
reading, that his natural originality of idea stood in need 
of no such afectation of style for setting. That the hero 
should save the lady from the onslaught of a bull is, per- 
haps, no new thing in 
fiction; but that his 
nett profits of the 
transaction should 
be the implacable 
hatred of the lady 
and trouble with the 
owner of the bull for 
damages done to it, 
is surely a little out 
of the way. It was, 

I think, the inevit- 
able logic of that 
affair which set the 
author on his legs; 
at any rate, from 
this point he gets 
and keeps the better 
of his cleverness and 
the history proceeds 
brightly, yet natur- 
ally,-, to its climax. 

For myself^ I found 
wanting in the con- 
clusion of it a touch 
of matrimony, or, at 
least, romance ; but I 
recommend you to 
judge of that for yourself. I can guarantee your pleasure 
in making the necessary perusal. 

A sultry spot in far Malay, 

Or somewhere in the eastern Indies 
Where dusky natives have a way 
Of kicking up infernal shindies — 

This heaven on earth a yam supplies, 

A somewhat turbulent recital ; 

A Prisoner in Paradise 

By H. R. Vahey (Paul) ’s the title. 

We find described the trader’s life, 

So slow that he can scarce endure it, 

Until a semi-native wife 
Drops casually in to cure it ; 

The tale, unskipped, I must confess 
Is dullish, though it might be duller 
But for -the novel vividness 
Of Mr. Vahey’s local colour. 

When Mr. Coj^e of Cope’s Complete Cleanser, after 
bringing up his grand -daughter, Celia Bassingdahy in 
luxury, suddenly banished her to live with poor connexions, 
I think that he was declaring her innings closed without 


much reason. Apparently he acted in this drastic manner 
because he feared that a certain wooer was allured more by 
Celia's prospective fortune than by her herself, but whatever 
his motive may have been I am not holding him up as a 
pattern grandfather. It must, however, be admitted that 
his declaration was successful; but had Celia not been 
endowed with many charms and more virtues I think that 
she would have kicked over the traces, and additionally I 
consider that it would have served Grandfather Cope right 
if she had. As it was she made herrelf extremely useful in 
her new environment, and the swains of Great Marlton 
adored her as strenuously as some of the ladies snubbed 
her. That Mr. J. E. Buckrose knows the social policies 
of small places is abundantly proved by Love in a Little 
Touni (Mills and Boon), and he has also firmly con- 
vinced me that admirable place as Great Marlton is to 
write about, it would be perfectly detestable to live in. 


A Big Horse to Bide 
(Macmillan), by 
E. B. Dewing, is 
autobiography — the 
life of a stage-dancer 
as supposed to be 
written by herself. 
It is an idea which 
has certainly the 
merit of originality. 
We all know that 
theatrical memoirs 
contain frequently a 
good proportion of 
fiction ; but a con- 
fessed work of imagi- 
nation in this form 
is another matter. 
The pity is (I am 
forced to say ifc) that 
the author has not 
been able to avoid 
the danger of dul- 
ness. Such and 
such a piece was 
produced in the 
autumn of 1898, and 
ran for twenty-seven weeks ” — the interest of such records, 
even were they true, would not be very great except to 
the specialist. But theatrical happenings that haven’t 
happened — I The really clever achievement of the book — 
what would indeed repay a reader who had a good deal 
of spare time — is the character of Bose^ as revealed by her- 
self ; but even here I had the feeling that the thing could 
have been done more sharply and better with less expendi- 
ture of words. As for her social history and the divorce- 
court vicissitudes of the chief characters, the less said the 
soonest mended. I could appreciate their value as local- 
colour, but as episodes in the life of a heroine they entirely 
failed to awake my sympathy. 


** Eight ounces of flour, eight onnees of suet. Choj) the suet (not too 
small), then mix the suet and flour together with a little milk. Make 
it into a smooth dough, which has been wrung out of cold water, and 
not even floured. Tie the ends safely, pin Sie middle with a safety 
pin .” — Jolimneslurg Star. 

The guest who swallows the safety pin will be the first to 
be married. 

‘‘Lord Balcarres belongs to the clique of serious-minded men, hut at 
the same time is an art critic, an author, and an antiquary.” — Queen. 
Heavens, what frivolity I 
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after the moon rises ? I suppose you 
don’t know of a good drug for an Irish 
terrier, do you ? Mrs. Wiggins’s makes 
such an awful row whenever anybody 

, and I ’m 
afraid it will wake them all up when I 
creep downstairs. 

“ Sh ! There ’s a coast-guard ; come 
on ! ” and he dragged me down behind 
a rock. “ He ’s got his eye on us ; what 
shall we do ? If you happen to be a 
strong swimmer, I could get on your 
back and we could perhaps escape round 
the point. No ? Well, I must bluff him 
somehow. You stay here.-* He went 
and picked up his ship, tucked it under 
his arm, and marched boldly up to the 
coast-guard and stood talking to him a 


THE MYSTEEY SHIP. 

It bobbed about in a pool in the 
rocks, secured by a string to an old 

iron ring that in its c ay has held many goes in or out of the hous: 
a craft and cargo safe. It was one of ‘ 
the kind sold in shops for threepence — 
a lump of wood shaped like a ship and 
painted here and there in red and blue. 

But the sail was gone and the mast 
was broken short. 

Two eyes, bright with excitement, 
peeped round a rock, showing that I 
was not alone. “ This your ship ? ” I 
asked ; whereupon the small hoy stood 
up, though he came no nearer. 

“ I say, you ’re not a Customs officer, 
are you? ” he asked suspiciously. When 
I had assured him that I was 
nothing so romantic, he came and 
stood by me ; but I noticed that 
he kept a sharp look-out towards 
the shore. “I slipped behind the 
rock because 1 thought you might 
be a Customs officer,” he explained. 

“ Smuggling, eh ? ” I said ; and 
this sea-imp with curly hair and 
a face as brown as his* bare arms 
and legs looked full of the mis- 
chief that makes a successful 
smuggler. Whatever his enter- 
prise, there was adventure in it, 
and more excitement than he 
could contiol, for he was quivering. 

“ Little beauty, isn’t she ? ” he 
said, pointing to the ’ship. “ Safe 
as a house. D’ you remember how 
rough it was last Thursday ? Well, 
she never sank once all the morn- 
ing. She ’s sailing to-night,” he 
added in a whisper, with another 
glance landward, “ before the 
moon is up.” 

“But her sail has gone and 1 er 
mast ’s broken.” 

“ No, that ’s the funnel. She 
was a sailing-ship, but of course 
I had to disguise her, so I made her 
into a steam- ship. It ’s, all the better, 
because a steamship vvill get there 
quicker. I suppose it wouldn’t take 
more than a week to get to Portugal ? 

Or would you choose Brazil if you were 
me ? ” 

“You’re playing a dangerous game, 
mate,” I said, in a low voice. 

“Eearf Lilly dangerous!” he agreed, in 
a whisper, which he made as hoarse as 
possible. “ Did you see that torpedo 
boat pass this morning? She nearly 
had me; but before she could fire, *I 
fastened my shirt to the handle of my 
shrimping-net and waved at her, like 
the Scouts do, you know. I had ripping 
luck ; I must have hit on the signal for 
* All ’s well,’ for she went on without 
taking any more notice. It was a near 
squeak, though. Do you happen to 



THE EASTMOUTH OCTOPUS— I. 

“Great excitement and nervousness liave lie 311 caused 
among Eastmoutli bathei*s by the news that a ferocious 
octopus lias been sighted quite near the shore. The 
bathing season threatens to be abniptly terminated.” — 
Edstmouth Argm. 


LINES TO ME. SHOLES. 

{With ajoologies to Edwaud Leab).‘ 

p‘C. K.S.” eoniplains in The SpJm'e that the 
editor of Everybody's Magazine recently wrote a 
letter to him addressed to “C. K. Sholes.” He 
also mentions that in a paragraph which has 
gone the round of a number of papers i-eferenee 
is made to his ‘ ^ rubicund visage and Paderewski- 
like coiffure.'''^ 

How pleasant to know Mister Sholes, 
Who writes such adorable stuff 
On bookmen and bibliopoles 
That we never can thank him enough I 

His industry matches the mole’s ; 

His pen is unending in flux ; 

Smart people he never extols, 

Though he's written a book about 
Bucks. 

His eyes are as keen as a vole’s ; 

His figure is perfectly Spherical ; 
His singing of gay barcarolles 
Makes a musical audience hys- 
terical. 

He never has been to the Poles ; 

In summer he drinks lemon- 
squash ; 

I He frowns upon Anglican stoles ; 
The name of his dog is EitzPosh. 

On Sundays he commonly bowls 
In a taxi to Eobertson Nicoel’s ; 
His favourite oath is “By Goles! ” 
He feeds all his goldfish on 
pickles. 

A thousand-and-one pigeon-holes 
-In his brain-pan are bursting 
with knowledge ; 

He knows the right sound of St. 
Aldate’s 

And has learned to avoid “ Christ 


Church College.” 


He 


know if the 


ebb-tide begins 


before or 


moment. Then he proceeded up the 
cliff’ path ; the coast-guard, however, 
came over the rocks towards me. 

“ Young gen’leman says you pertic’ly 
want to see me. Sir,” he said. 

To gain time, I offered him a cigar. 
From the cliff came frantic signals 
urging me to secrecy, so I proceeded to 
ask a few questions about the currents 
and the coast lights. 

I have not seen the young filibuster 
again ; but as the papers have contained 
nothing exciting from Portugal, I ex- 
pect in a few days to learn of strange 
happenings in Brazil. 


never has dined with Lord 
Knollys; 

He never goes gambling to 
.Monte, 


“ Dredging operations have been temporarily 
suspended, as the Canton River has gone over to 
Hongkong for repairs.” 

Honith Chwub Morning Post 

Hong Kong is always glad to give it a 
bed for the night. 


But be owns two or three parasols 
That belonged to the late Charlotte 
Bronte. 

By the shooting of grouse or of goals 
His life he has never imperilled ; 

He never- belonged to the “ Souls,” 

But he knows Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. 

He utters uncountable “ Skoals ” 

O’er the ruddy Omarian tipple, 

And his capers and high caracoles 
Make Mordkin appear like a cripple. 

He breakfasts on coffee and rolls ; 

He lunches off oysters and porter ; 

His curls have the blackness of coals — 
They re like Paderewski’s, but 
shorter. 

So whenever in Fleet Street he strolls. 
Policemen look hurriedly up 

And cry, “ That ’s the great Mr. Sholes 
Who writes such delectable gup.” 


VOL. CXLI. 
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MEDITATIONS IN A BUTT. 

[* Denotes the shots of the spealcei’ : t Tliosc 
of the other guns down the line.] 

' Well, here we are at last, thank 
'Heayen . . . Number Four from the 
light facing the beaters, leaving the 
top butt empty ? Yes, I ’m all right. 
Captain Bowker on the left, I see. T 
wonder if he ’s any good at this game? 
And Billy on the right. Billy 's pretty 
sure to bag my birds if he can . . . 
What a filtliy puddle ! W'ish to good- 
ness this feller would keep the butts 
drained. {He deposits a large turf off 
his ^fortification ” on the floor of the 
butt.) That ’s better. I ’m chilled too. 
That's the wbr'st of these rough walks, 
one gets so hot and then so cold. . . ; I 

don't feel at all like it to-day. Ti'uth 

is, one* ought to get to bed earlier 
if one wants to be on the spot 
at this game.-’*’ I believe this is 
going to be one of the rotten days. 

I know 'em. Grouse-shooting ’s a 
slavejy when you strike one of 
them. Sort of day when there are 
no birds . . . and what birds there 
are go back over the beater’s 
heads . . , and when they dp 
come forward they w’on’t cross 
the butts . . . and when they do i 
cross the butts, they cross ‘every 
butt but yours . . .and when'ifhey 
do come over you they are nearly 

^ out of sight . . . and when they arc 

{ within shot, you can’t hit ’em . . . 
j]ind wdien you do hit ’em you don’t 
kjlli ’em . • . and when you do kill 
’bm you can’t pick ’em up . . and 

wdien } ou do find ’em tliey ’re grey 
hens ! . . . Oh, I knotv it. I winder 
if this is going to be . . . Hullo ! 
"What was that? 

Never saw the brute till it w’^as 
right on me. There ’s something 
moving on the sky-line there. Gone 
away ! J knew those flankers w’ei'e far 
too far out. Who ’s that whistling? 
Oh, all right. Now we have it . . . 
Straight for me . . . Steady . . , 

. . Oh ! Never touched ’em. I 

7mist get on to them sooner. I always 
let ’em get too near. Always did. 
By Jove, there ’s a pretty pack on 
the move. They are going off on 
the left. No, they are heading for 
Bowker ...If... Bowker 's downed 
a brace. Good man. Here he is again. 
Single bird this time. Just skimming 
the heather . . . Steady . , . Aim at 
his feet. Don’t forget to aim at his 
. . . . . . Seems I can’t get on 

to ’em either coming or going. Must 
have an eye like a poached egg . . . 
1 1 1 1 1 * • • Hullo, they ’re busy down 
the line . . . . Too far out , . , 

l' far too far out . . . f t t t t t • ' • 

I Billy seems to be making rather a hat 


of it. Great snakes, here they come 1 
Sky’s black wuth ’em . . . f t t t t 
- - -I- I . , . Load, you fool, don’t 
look at the birds, load! t t 

... I wonder wLat the devil ’s wrong 
with me ? I knew I was bad at the 
game, but I never dreamed I was as 
bad as this. It ’s this rotten light, and 
my hands are cold . . . . . . 

They do come ... | t I I ... at 
a deuce of a pace with that wind 
behind ’em. By Jove 1 Bowker ’s 
mopping them up. So is Billy. Hullo ! 
Old Blackcock coming dowm- the line 
. . Eutherford’s missed him. 
. . So has Billy. . . . f f . . . 
Now, i ’ll wipe his eye. {Feverishly .) 
Eemember he ’s going quicker than he 
looks. Eemember he’s going . . . 



THE EASTMODTH OCTOPUS-II. 

Sir Thomas Bushev, K. C. B., totally unaware of 
havoc he has caused. 


. . . Now, 1 C ell in front of him this 
time. Never even shook 

him ! Bowker has him . . . I ■[* . * . 
Yes, he ’s dowm . • . 1 1 1 1 1 1 • • • 
Nearly up to my knees in cartridges 
and devil a bird down | f . 

Hullo ! There are the beaters ! Only 
a quarter of a mile off and I ’ve nothing 
down ! . . . I t I . , . Lots of birds 

about, I must say . . . f f | . . . 

By Jove, there ’s a high lot. Too high 
for Billy, I expect . . . j | , 

Thought so. Here’s another pack. 
Eight at my head. {He sets his teeth.) 
Now then, steady ! . . . '•'* ... I’m 

sure that second bird was struck. {He 
follotvs it with his eyes.) Yes, it’s 

towered . , , *j* *j' I . . . Down by 

the stream. Good; that ’s always 
something . . . I t t • • • Nou\l'm 
going to get on to them. I ’ve got off 
my bad patch. Hullo ! coming up tlie 
line. Steady 072-5, any j 


way. That’s a brace. Here we are 
again ... -j* t t • Good 

work. Deuce of a long shot that ! 
There might be a few birds still on the 
moss . . . t t t • • • Yes. Steady 
. . . Eight and left. By 
Jove! I knew I could hit ’em . . . 

. . . What W’ent wu'ong that 
time ? Behind ’em, I suppose. There ’s 
another big pack. Great snakes ! 
Millions of ’em.. Not coming for me 
this time • • • f t t t t t t • • • 
Swinging down the lino . . . j | ■[* 
. Billy’s tearing them down now^ 
. . ■. j' I .”. . Hullo! skimming bird 
behind Never could hit 

that sort. Simply don't know how it ’s 
done. Duck, isn’t it ? Yes, coming my 
\vay — deuce of a height. {Feverishly.) 
Eemember, he’s got a long neck. 
Now I . . . - . . . Plugged him, 
by Jove I Now we ’re talking ! 

. . . t t • • • Well, here are the 
beaters. {He stretches himself, 
drops his cartridge hag, and is 
about to get out of his butt.) By 
J o ve, look at that ! Eum place 
, for him to sit. Here he comes. 
Be careful not to plug a beater. 
Now he ’s w^ell over their heads. 
Steady 1 The eyes of Europe are 
upon you this time. Well in 
front^ Down, Sir I 

Eipping. One of my best, that. 
{Pause.) , . . Hullo I Bowker 
fired at it too, did he? That’s 
rather sickening. I suppose now 
that Bowker wull claim that bird, 
land I’m jolly sure I had him 
through the neck. Wish to good- 
ness he would leave my birds alone. 
I know I was dead on him . . . 
{He begins to gather up his birds.) 
... I say, Bowker! {shouting) 
Did you pick that last grouse of 
yours? . . ; Oh, no, I’m 'sure it 

vras yours. I never Well, if you 

are quite certain. All right. We ’ll let 
it go at that. {To himself ) Never saw 
Bowker so keen to give up a bird before. 
He ’s not so obstinate as I thought he 
was ... {To the keeper) You’ll find 
another grouse of mine there, just 
where the dog is now. What ? It ’s 
a — -? {To himself, with a sudden, 
horrid, inward sinking) It ’s a grey 


the [ 


hen ! 


“Wtd., Plans, S])ec., Price S. or D. E. 
B. Cott., suit left-hd. cor., 5rs.’' 

Aitvt. in Morning llcrciJcl.'' 

We have often felt a vague yearning 
for something, and it must be this. 


‘'The Lowestoft licrring-hoat Doris lauded 
at Grimsby yesterday about 1,600 fish, the result 
of the night’s tishing. The herrings were sold 
during the day and realised £212 . " — Daily Mail. 

Your breakfast will cost you more. 











Suitable for both sexes, young and old. Fascinating, amusing, skilful, exciting, and with that element of danger 
so attractive to the Briton. 


THE HAPPY DISPATCH. 

Come, Oread Nymphs 1 and come, thou guileless yokel 1 
But not with tears nor melancholy wreath, 

Cypress and yew, and whatso’er the local 
Hillsides afford, and vales that are beneath, 

Of flowers funereal, nor garland’s buckle 
Of baleful nightshade nor the poppy’s head, 

But clover and wild thyme and honeysuckle, 

And divots of mown turf collect, and chuckle 
About my drive laid dead 1 


I shall be down in two, and James is lying 
(I’m sorry, James, of course, — I truly am) 

Deep in the dreadful trough where balls undying 
Suffer the tortures of the niblick’s slam : 

But mine, she rests beside the flag-crowned portal. 
The goal of all desires, the easeful end, 

(She who so many times has seemed immortal), — 
Forgive me, James, if I exude a chortle : 

Better pick up, my friend. 


Ah, what a shot, — two hundred yards and over! 

By fervent hope and fitful fancy aimed, 

Sheer from the mark she soared, impetuous rover. 

And spurned the bunker and went on untamed, 
(And such a bunker, faced with filthy sleepers 1) 

And bounded o’er the grass like wind-blown spume, 
And found soft rest at last and closed her peepers, — 
Come, sportive caddies, come, ye stern green-keepers, 
Come and behold the tomb 1 


Just one wild wallop in the old Sahara, 

And then come on with me and hark how sweet 
She lies in death, how tranquil, mia cara, 

The grave she sought for at her silvery feet. 

Strew on her roses, roses ; spare to utter 
One word of sorrow for the wild thing free, 

But just a reverent motion with the putter 
And down she goes, like Bass or melted butter, 

Making “ one up ” for me. Evoe. 


I shall be down in twain, and four is bogey, 

And when I muse how many a woeful time 
I have been foiled by that infernal fogey, 

That military card, and forced to climb 
Wearily up to yonder green oasis 

Out of the Libyan sands, perspiring hard, 

Like some poor camel, — Join your hands, ye Graces ! 
This round at least a peerless hole embraces, 

Make merry with the bard. 


“'Without going into technical details, it may he mentioned that 
for the purpose of actuating the device the clutch shaft itself is cut 
in two, the part that carries the clutch being keyed to a boss that 
has dogs which engage with a companion series on a ring. When 
the spring is wound up it is retained in that condition by a pawl and 
ratchet. To start the motor a pedal slides the ratchet ring until it 
engages with the pawl and also causes the dogs to disenpge, when 
the spring is free to unwind and rotate the clutch shaft through the 
medium of the ratchet and the pawl.” — Observer, 

This, however, is by the way. But you see what we 
mean. 
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THE DRAGON OF WINTER HILL. 

Pabt I* 

This is the tale the old men tell, the tale that was told 
to me, 

Of the blue-green dragon, 

The dreadful dragon, 

The dragon who flew so free, 

The last of his horrible scaly race 
Who settled and made his nesting place 
Some hundreds of thousands of years ago. 

One day, as the light was falling low 
And the turbulent wind was still, 

In a stony hollow. 

Where none dared follow. 

Beyond the ridge on the gorse-clad summit, the summit of 
Winter Hill ! 

The news went round in the camp that night ; it was 
Dickon who brought it first 

How the wonderful dragon, 

The fiery dragon. 

On his terrified eyes had burst. 

“ I was out,” he said, “ for a fat young buck, 

But never a touch I bad of luck ; 

And still I wandered and wandered on 
Till all the best of the day was gone ; 

When, suddenly, lo, in a flash of flame 
Full over the ridge a green head came, 

A green head flapped with a snarling lip. 

And a long tongue set with an arrow’s tip. 

I own I didn’t stand long at bay, 

But I cast my arrows and bow away, 

And I cast my coat, and I changed my plan, 

And forgot the buck, and away I ran — 

And, oh, but my heart was chill : 

For still as I ran I heard the bellow 
Of the terrible slaughtering fierce-eyed fellow 
Who has made his lair on the gorse-clad summit, the summit 
of Winter Hill.’* 

Then the women talked, as the women will, and the men- 
folk they talked too 

Of the raging dragon. 

The hungry dragon, 

The dragon of green and blue. 

And the Bards with their long beards flowing down. 
They sat apart and were seen to frown. 

But at last the Chief Bard up and spoke, 

“ Now I swear by beech and I swear by oak, 

By the grass and the streams I swear,” said he, 

“ This (hragon of Dickon’s puzzles me. 

For the record stands, as well ye know, 

How a hundred years and a year ago 
We dealt the dragons a smashing blow 
By issuing from our magic tree 
A carefully-framed complete decree. 

Which ordered dragons to cease to be. 

Still, since our Dickon is passing sure 
That he saw a regular Simon pure, 

Some dragon’s egg, as it seems, contrived 
To elude our curses, and so survived 
On an inaccessible rooky shelf, 

Where at last it managed to hatch itself. 

Whatever the cause, the result is plain : 

We’re in for a dragon-fuss again. 

We haven’t the time, and, what is worse, 

We haven't the means to frame a curse. 

So what is there left for us to say 


Save this, that our men at break of day 
Must gather and go to kill 

The monstrous savage 
Whose fire-blasts ravage 

The flocks and herds on the gorse-clad summit, the summit 
of Winter Hill ? ” 


BY-LAWS FOE PAEKS. 

[A few rules to supplement the usual seventy or eighty that menace 
harmless pedestrians at the park gates.] 

1. No person or persons shall take a photograph of the 
park or bandstand, or any portion or portions thereof, all 
available sunshine being required for the flower-beds. 

2. All children must be manacled, and have chain-balls 
affixed to their ankles. Those in arms, perambulators, 
or mail-carts must be provided with gags or respirators ; 
this to prevent them crying out and startling the fish, or 
stunting the growth of the hollyhocks and young trees. 

3. All loose change must be left at the entrance lodge 
in charge of the park-keeper, as the jingling of it excites the 
gardeners and takes their attention from their work. 

4. No man shall take in more than fourteen, no woman 
more than sixteen, and no child more than eighteen full 
breaths during one minute, as the atmosphere of this park 
is the property of the Town and Corporation and must not 
be wantonly depleted. 

5. No person or persons, male or female, infant or adult, 
shall be permitted within the boundaries of the park wear- 
ing colours that do not harmonise with the seasons’ bloom. 
A list of sympathetic shades may be inspected at the park 
lodge. 

6. No visitor shall continue to smell at a flower or to 
gaze at a swan for more than two consecutive minutes ; or 
subject exotic and delicate plants to a draught by walking 
quickly past them. 

7. On breezy days all male headgear must be attached 
to wearer by a strong cord, a straw or silk hat being liable 
to plough up the gravel paths, and the chase of it to dis- 
turb the decorous atmosphere of the park. 

8. No one other than an officer of the Corporation, or 
specially authorised person, shall at any time inspect the 
carpet bedding without first wiping his boots. 

9. No dogs shall be admitted to the park unless conveyed 
in their kennels, the doors of which must be opened only 
sufficiently for ventilation and not for egress. 

10. On Empire Day children are allowed to sail small 
boats on the lake. Boats made of newspaper must first 
undergo inspection by the park-keeper, who is authorised 
to reject all craft not manufactured from the more reput- 
able of the dailies or weeklies. 

11. It is not permitted that parents shall bring more 
than three of their family into the park at any one time, 
several faces of one or a similar cast destroying the 
charm of variety in the crowd. 

12. Any person caught in the act of sneezing will im- 
mediately be evicted from the park, as these convulsions 
seriously disturb the air waves. Where a person is 
observed to be struggling in the incipient stages of a 
sneeze, and the distance between the prospective sneezer 
and the exit gate justifies such a procedure, the officials 
have authority to rush the said prospective sneezer off the 
premises before the explosion. 

Penalties for infringement of any of the above by-laws : — 

For the first offence, the offender shall be required to 
commit to memory the whole of the thousand and one 
(or more, as the case may be) rules exhibited on this 
board. 

For the second offence : Death. 


By Ohdeb. 



GRAND ENGLISH OPERA. 

Pateiotio Venture. 

A SLIM, pab li'tle man — in looks 
curiously resembling Sir Charles 
Daeling — reticent, modest, but plumb 
on the spot all the time, such is 'Mr. 
Hector Anvilstone, the creator of 
the magnificent opera house which 
has sprung into existence, as at the 
wand of an enchanter, on the north 
side of Kings wycb. Already £500,000 
have been expended on the building, 
and £250,000 more will be required to 
raise the curtain on the opening night, 
when Mr. Anvilstone begins his cam- 
paign with a thirty-week season of 
Russian and Spanish opera. 

“Yes,” observed Mr. Anvilstone 
when we ran him to earth in the 
Reading-room of the British Museum, 
“my ambition has always been to do 
something for dear old England. You 
see I am not calling it ‘ The Anvilstone 
Opera House ’ ; I call it ‘ The Grand 
National All-English Opera House,’ 
because everything about it is English. 
The architect is English; the bricks 
are English; the box-keeper speaks 
English quite fluently ; and the prices 


are English. Nothing cheap and 
nasty. There is to be an English horn 
in the orchestra, and I am even going 
so far as to provide English transla- 
tions of the operas which are to be 
performed in my first season. 

“ You may have noticed the theatre ? 
There are two curious things about the 
fa 9 ade : one is the paucity of doors ; the 
other the stone face in the centre. The 
paucity of doors is a problem which 
you must ask any English architect 
to solve ; the stone face is my own. 
Don’t shoot at it. I am doing my best. 

“As you kno^v,” Mr. Anvilstone con- 
tinued, “ I am opening with The Knout, 
by Sviatntchitz^ky, the costumes for 
which have all been made in London 
by English tailors. Later on I may 
have a Wagner season, but if I do the 
water used in the Rhine-maiden scenes 
shall be genuine English Thames - 
water.” 

It only remains to be added that Mr. 
Anvilstone, who has never worn a fur- 
coat and is a life-long teetotaler, has 
chartered a special train on the Trans- 
Siberian railway to bring over a bevy 
of distinguished Chinese musicians 
from Mukden for the opening night. 


. “The fire spread with startling rapidity ; it 
was one of the hottest fires that has been^ 
experienced of late, and it was got under contml 
by a large force of the Fire Brigade, which 
quickly assembled, in less time than would have • 
seemed credible for a fire of such large extent.” 

Daily TcUgvwplu 

It is surprising how apathetic they 
become when they know it ’s a large fire ; 
but for a little one they ’re at it directly. 
It hasn’t a chance. 

“The huriiiiig question of the day in the 
minds of all thoughtful poultry-keepers, says 
0. N. Perkins in the ‘Poultry Review’ (U.S. A.), 
is how to provide shade for the fowls during the 
hot weather .” — Farm Lift:. 

There are various things to do, A 
parasol for every fowl is sometimes 
tried. Another way is to teach them 
“In the Shadows.” 

“Boy Received in good Home to Educate 
with own son; age and terms moderate.” — 
Memlcrs' Circular f' Civil Service Siqt^ly 
A ssociation, Limited. 

None of immoderate age need apply. 

“The Chief Secretary. — ;Mr. Birrell was 
in his office at the Castle to-day transacting 
official business. ''^Duhhii Evening Herald. 

Caught again. 
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THE SEASON'S SUMMARY. 

The C/ounty Ghaaipionship being now 
weiiave leisure to consider the 
results of the past season. True, tbej 
Gross Arrows have yet to begin their i 
campaign, and the South of England 
(including Essex) is still waiting to 
meet XXIX of Carsbalton *and Dis- 
trict; but to the general public cricket 
may be said to be over. The rise^ of 
Warwickshire to the premier position 
has already been commented on in the 
columns of our contemporaries (we 
believe) ; and numerous writers have 
rightly pointed out that, if the method 
of scoring points in the* championship 
had only been different (as, for 
instance, if the losses had been sub- 
tracted from the umpires, and the 
lunches ignored — or the drawn games 
divided among the wicket-keepei's, and 
the heavy roller ’insured) in these cir- 
cumstances some other county might 
have obtained the laurels. It is un- 
doubtedly true also that the fact of 
Warwickshire not having arranged 
matches with Kent, Somerset, Corn- 
wall, Co. Cork and Herzegovina, has 
done much to rob the competition of 
its interest ; vv^hile the fact that the 
wickets have suited the county’s howl- 
ing, and that its batsmen have been in 
form, has certainly given an unfair 
advantage' to the Midland shire. None 
the less, all good sportsmen — having 
called attention to these points and to 
any others which occurred to them — 
will hasten to congratulate Mr. Eostee's 
team on its success. 

The M.C.C. team, which is about to 
leave these shores in order to tour the 
country of our Australian kinsmen be- 
yond the seas, has now been definitely 
made up; indeed, it has been published 
in more than one of our contemporaries. 
It is an excellent team, if a little on 
the slow side in batting. However, we 
have much to learn from our Colonial 
cousin's in more things than cricket, 
and it is to, he hoped that when Mr. 
Douglas and Vine are in together the 
rest of the eleven will seize the oppor- 
tunity to see something of the country. 
Indeed, it is considered likely that, if 
Vine and Kinnbib go in first for 
England, with Mr. Douglas fii’st 
wicket, Mr. Waenee and Hobbs may 
even find it possible to pay a flying 
visit to the Motherland for the Christ- 
mas festivities. 

In any case we earnestly hope that 
the team will return victorious to this 
country (if possible, in 1912) and that, 
a few days after their landing at 
Tilbury, we may have the pleasure of 
reading Mr, Waenee’ s book (on which 
we trust he is ah^eady at -work), Hoiu 

for the second Time of Asking kc 
■ pinched the Mythical Ashes. 

But it is time we turned our attention 
to the doings ot humbler individuals, 
whose season, no less than that of the 
great ones, is now coming to an end. 
England, it has often been said, is a 
nation of sportsmen. This does not 
simply mean that England can turn out 
eleven good crick eteis or fifteen good 
footballers, but that at heart every man 
of us has a passion for some kind of 
sport. Mr. Stanley . Nibhs, of The 
Towers, Paddockhnrst, is a fine example 
of this kind of Englishman; Mr. Nibbs 
score for the season is as 'follows : 

Wasps killed . . * 2,136 

Injured 

Left in marmalade - . 8,562 

Most in a day .... 1^0 

'•'Average 

Times stung .... 7 

* Irrespective of one day A\iien Mr. XiBBs was 
confined to his bed. 

Mr. Nibbs uses an ordinary wooden 
wasp-killer with a cane-handle, and, 
except for an occasional course of mas- 
sage during the summer, undergoes no 
special training. 

Another gentleman who has had a 
very good season is Mb.'. John B. Bel- 
lows, of Upper Croydon and Leadenhall 
Street. Mr. Bellows’ record at file 
moment of writing, for his season is 
not yet finished, shows the following 
remarkable figures : — 

Letters to the press denounc- 
ing the Badical-Socialist 

Government 586 

Letters in which the words 
“perjmred traitor ’’occurred 586 
Letters in which the words 
“ contemptible time-server” 

occurred 586 

Letters in which the words 
toeing the line” occurred 586 

Letters published. .... 27 

Most in a day 3 

Percentage of “perjured 
traitors ” to letters pub- 
lished 9^*6 

Mr. Bellows hopes to improve his 
record materially during the silly sea- 
son, but already he is considered to be, 
next to Mr. Leo Maxse, the most 
thoughtful writer before the public. 

We have left consideration of the 
most important record of the season 
till the last. Need we say we refer to 
the weather? (No.) That the weather 
has contributed largely to all the 
calamities of the season — strikes, 
wasps, droughts, Warwickshire’s vic- 
tory and the extreme fruitiness of 
Parliamentary language, cannot now 

36 denied. On the other hand th^re j 
[lave been compensations. It is; .with 1 
these compensations that our last Table | 
will deal : — - • ‘ f 

Interviews in the ha’penny t 

press with a well-known 

Harley Street physician 11,893 
Articles on “ How to Keep 

Cool” 7,212 ' 

Menus of a light little 
lunch for City men . . 10,999 , 
Paragraphs on how the 

Stock Exchange is tak- 
ing the great heat . . 2,506 
Photographs of people 

drinking 981 

That this has been a record summer, 
and a summer for which we should all 
be grateful, no one who reads these 
statistics will deny. A. A. M; 

AT THE PLAY. 

The Follies. 

Peeh.aps it is a mistake to • seie 
The Follies on a first night. Perhaps, 
anyhow, it is a mistake to write aboht 
them while their jokes are still fresh 
in the memory. It may be that in a 
year’s time I shall be paying, ‘^How 
splendid Kismet and the Coronation 
Scena were!” just as I say., now, 

“ How excellent in the old. days 
were A Voice Trial and Everijhody' s 
Benefit 

It is true, of course, that The Follies 
have lost in Miss Gwennie Maes their 
brightest planet. Miss Fay Compton 
has made a promising beginning, 
but it will be some time before she 
can take Miss Maks’ place in our 
hearts. The rest of the company 
remains the same. Custom has 
not staled the variety of any of 
them ; in most cases time has wrought 
an improvement in their art ; and 
yet — and yet I find myself still 
saying," How glorious was Everybodi/'S 
Benefits 

I seemed to get at the secret of 
this during the performance of Tke 
Fourth Wall — a sort of potted Shavian 
play. It was very funny in places, 
without doubt; but it could have 
raised just as much laughter in the 
hands of any other company of 
actors that one liked to select. In 
as far- as it was a success it was 
a success of costume and book,- not, 
as in the old Folly shows, a success 
of personality. The Follies should 
never liave burlesques written for 
them, they should create their own; 
their jokes must not be ordered, they 
must emerge. 

But, of course, there is still plenty' of 
fun going about at the Apollo. ,The 
National Songs, the Court Sdene in 
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•Kismet, Miss Allandale’s song, “ The 
*Mole and the Butterfly,” Mr. Morris 
^Harvey’s Prehistoric Man, and the 
Grand Guignol Thrill, are as good as 
anything that they have ever done. 
And perhaps the best thing of all is 
Ben's little sketch of Lieutenant Clinton 
in the last named. Sometimes I think 
that Ben ought to be promoted to be a 
real Folly. He is good enough, but I 
suppose his talent is too delicate. He 
must be nursed carefully, 

A final word to Mr. Lewis Sydney, 
whose temporary absences from the 
stage are still the tragedies of the 
evening. If he read Pimch as diligently 
as I go to The Follies, he would know 
that one of his new stories appeared in 
this paper not so long ago. If he 
doesn't mind, I don’t. M. 


THE BED TIE. 

The man with the long hair and the 
slouch hat glanced up from his Clarion 
at the new-comer just entering the 
third-class railway compartment. His 
eyes lit up as he noticed the vivid red 
tie worn by the latter. 

“ Good morning, brother 1 ” said the 
■man with the long hair, cheerfully. 

The new-comer turned a dull, sus- 
picious eye upon him. “ You a 
foreigner?” said he. 

*‘No; I belong to the English fra- 
ternity. Things are looking bright for 
the Cause, aren’t they ? ” 

For the what? ” 

‘‘ For the Cause.” 

'‘What Cause?” 

" The revolt.” 

“ You mean time-and-a-half for Sun- 
day work, I s’pose ? ” 

"I mean the regeneration of the 
world.” 

“ What generation ? ” 

“The regeneration.” 

“ Ah ! ” said the man with the red 
tie, blankly. * 

“The railways will have to go first,” 
continued the man with the long hair ; 
and for the first time the new-comer 
showed interest in the conversation. 

“ Go to where? ” said he. “ I ain’t 
heard.” 

“ To the State, of course.” 

“ What for ? ” 

“ For the sake of the people.” 

“ I don’t know what you ’re driving 
at! Jf you mean tight-packing on 
the evening suburbans, that han’t be 
helped — any railway man’ll tell you 
that.” 

“Are you trying to be funny?” 
asked the Clarion-m^XL warmly. 

“ Don’t you try to make a fool of 
, or you ’ll get a thick ear ! ” was 
the reply, 

■“^Aren’t you a Socialist ? ” 



Lady (to loofer irlw lias a^ccil for moneij). “You’ll only duink it, I suppose, -instead of 

TAKING IT HOME TO YOUR WIFE.” 

Loafer. “I ain’t got a wife, Lidy. I’m earnin’ me own living.” 


“A blooming Sociahst! Lumme, 
no!” 

“Then why on earth do you wear 
our tie ? ” 

“What tie?” 

“ The red tie.” 

“ Your tie? ” 

“ Yes, our tie ! ” 

The new-comer looked at the 
Clarion-mm. pityingly. “ There ’s a 
lot of sheep’s heads knocking about 
this world,” said he, “ and as a railway 
porter I meet most of ’em, but I ’ve 
never yet met such a chronic, out-and- 


out sheep’s head as didn’t even know 
that the red tie means the L. and S.W.! 
Oh, go home and mind the baby ! ! ” 


“These native newspapeis, it said, adversely 
criticised Lieutenant Shirase and his paHyTor 
not setting out on tlieir journey sooner than 
they did, and closed their criticism by stating 
that in the circunistauees he and ttie other 
leaders could uot do otherwise if they failed 
to reach the Pole than 'die the lionourable 
death ’—which means in plain English, commit 
' kari kaii. ’ ” — Wanganui Herald. ' ^ 

What do they know of English who 
have never been to Wanganui ? ^ i 
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' A LIQUID ASSET. 

. [A waterfall is being auctioned at Jondron, 
Savoy.] 

Auctioneer (loq.): Lot 315. Water- 
fall, complete with banks, bushes, 
rocks, chamois and wild fowl. In full 
working order. Now, gentlemen, what 
may I say for it ? This is a real, live fall, 
with three gallons of water guaranteed 
per second, winter and summer. An 
ornament to any nobleman’s estate. 
Charm, mystery, grandeur, romance 
and poetry! Eipples, eddies, spray, 
watersprites, echo, minnows, dreamy 
shallows, whispering zephyrs, aged 
fisherman, tradition, legend and curse 
attached. A slap-up affair. Now, 
what’s the money? 

Eh ? Twenty - five ? Twenty - five 
what — thousands ? Founds ? Pounds, 
does the gentleman say ? For a 
fall like that? This is a icaterfall. 
Sir, not a duck-pond or a quicksand. 
Twenty-five pounds w^ouldn’t pay the 
water-rates on a fall like that 1 No, 
Sir! Look at the entrance fees alone, 
at threepence a -head and the tourist 
season only coming on. "Why, the 
souvenirs and pioiture-postcards would 
fetch twenty-five pounds alone ! 

Forty? Can't do it, Sir; w’'e’ve never 
hawked waterfalls here, and we never 


shall! This is water — lime, phos- 
phates, hydrocarbons, salts, bromides 
and nitrates, Dottled and sold at six- 
pence a pint it will bring you in your 
capital in a month, or you give it back , 
to us and we return you the money. 
See? Cures rheumatism, liver, ague, 
hay fever, infantile cholera, heartburn,- 
swollen feet, obesity' and the staggers. 
Children like it. Standard water, 
harmless,* antiseptic, invigorating. 

Eomance? The place is full of 
romance — can’t help it. Ice -maiden 
close at hand, glaciers to all parts, 
goat -herds, peasants, horn - blowers. 
When the moon is on that waterfall it 
■would make a locomotive engine feel 
romantic ! Fifty ? At fifty,*— going 1 
Look at what you can do with itl 
Work an electric light plant, drive a 
vacuum -cleaner or pianola, water the 
lawn. Bathing, paddling, boating, 
washing.’ This fall will wash any- 
thing; you put the clothes in and 
the water does the rest. Sixty — the 
gentleman with the knickerbockers. 
Thank you, Sir! At sixty 1 
Now there’s no use messing about 
with a waterfall like this. Sixty I'm 
offered. Everything complete, — foliage, 
edelweiss, rushes, beetling crag, ice 
mountain, avalanches, foaming pre- 
cipice within one 'minut3. ^ Good as a 


family pedigree to anyone wanting to 
set up as a country gentleman. 

No advance on sixty ? Well, I’ll tell 
you what I '11 do ; I ’ll throw in the 
bottomless pool and the end of the 
glacier and Bell them in one lot. Now, 
gentlemen, what may I say ? Eh ? A 
hundred ? Thank you, Sir. A hundred 
— at a hundred — any advance on a hun- 
dred ? Going— gone 1 The gentleman 
with the straw hat and the alpenstock. 
■ Next lot— 431 — mountain pass and 
two snow huts. Now, what’s the 
! money ? 


From the circular of Shah Poonam 
Chand Nangal Chand (if you know 
whom we mean) : — 

“We prepare tbe above written cloth good 
and give there different colourd as fallow ; 
Suok as, dark-gi’eece, light gi'eece fare-blue, 
light pink, darkbrawu, etc.” 

We must certainly have a pair of 
“ suok as ” knickerbockers for the 
moors. 


“John Galsworthy had wiittcn a half-dozen 
volumes of sketches, novels and plays before 
the Hilver Fox came out .” — The Book Mmxtlihj, 

The Silver Fox, of course, made 
Galswdethy’s reputation. Some, how- 
ever, prefer the same author’s Country 
Mouse, 



MISUNDERSTOOD. 

Geemany. “NOBODY LOVES ME— AND THEY ALL WANT TO TRAMPLE ON MEl 
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“ALL THE LATEST HAYES/’ 

Such was the legend on a card in 
the window that not only caught but 
for a moment bewildered my eye, and 
in I went to investigate. Eor who is 
not interested in “ haves ” ? Moreover, 
I had never before seen the word 
used in print as a substantive, and in 
the plural too. That unsuspecting 
people could be had, I knew ; the 
irreverent had had me often. But 
that there were on sale a variety of 
articles laboriously made for no other 
purpose than to liave 
with — that was a new 
idea. For beyond a 
contrivance which lifted 
plates mysteriously, and 
a cotton-wool peach too 
like the real article, I 
had seen none. 

I asked to be shown 
the best things in haves. 


“ This is the best,” said 
the young lady behind 
the counter, displaying 
an empty ink-pot and a 
fat blue -black exuda- 
tion made of some soft 
material at its side. She 
placed the horrid sub- 
stance in my hand. “It’s 
very amusing,” she said. 

“ You wait till the room 
is empty and then you 
lay the blot on something 
nice or valuable — the 
table-cloth or a book or 
a piece of embroidery — 
overturn the ink-pot by 
it, and thero you are. 

When your wife comes 
in, for example, she has 
a fit. See? We sell 
thousands of them.” 

“ But how if one is 
unmarried? ” I asked. 

“ Oh, then you try it 
on your hostess or a 
lady friend,” she said. 

“ But it ’s no use if they know it ? ” 
I pursued. 

“ No, of course not. You can’t be 
had twice, of course. Not with the same 
thing. But there are so many : you’re 
bound to get them with one of them. 
Here, for example ; ” and she showed 
me a solid mess of jelly — yellow and 
white — on a card bearing the words, 
j “ Who dropped that egg ? ” 

“You lay this on the carpet,” she 
said, “ and it makes people jump, I can 
tell you.” 

“But you must choose your house 
with some care,” I suggested. “In 
many houses no one goes about carry- 
ing raw eggs ; or if they do, it is not 
in, the living rooms.” 



“ or course,” she said, “ you have “ You, I suppose,” she said, 

to think a bit. But that ’s the case with , “ Ah, yes,” I replied. “ Befoie the 

all of them. Now here ’s a splendid Workmen’s Compensation Act ! But 
joke for a billiard-table.” ; now ? ” 

She showed me a cigarette half She refused to be frightened, 
burned, with a little glowing light amid “ What ’s that? ” I asked, pointing to 

the ash. Also a cigar in the same a red blob. 

condition. [ “ Oh, that ’s awfully good,” she said. 

“You just lay one of these on That ’s a spoonful of raspberry jam. 
the cloth of the billiard-table,” she i You lay it on the table-cloth with a 
continued, “ and watch your host’s ex- spoon beside it, and bear what the 
pression. There ’ve been some terrible people say,” 

rows over it, I ’m told. I ’m told that “ But suppose there is no raspberry 
fiiendships have been broken up. The jam— I mean, of course, other than 

this — on the table ? ” 

“Then you wouldn’t 
do it ; you ’d wait.” 

“ Carrying it in my 
pocket all the time ? ” 
“Yes, of course. If 
you really intended to 
have anybody with it.” 

“Haven’t you any 
apricot jam or green- 
! gage ? All the people I 
know eat those jams.” 
“No, only raspberry.” 
“ Then it ’s no use to 
me,” 1 said. “ Is that 
all?” 

“ No ; here ’s the latest. 
The cut finger.” She 
showed me a white 
finger - stall through 
wdiich blood appeared to 
be oozing. “That 's very 
popular,” she added. 
“It makes people think 
you ’ ve cut yourself. 
Then, when they find 
they’ve been sorry all 
for nothing, you laugh. 
Which will you have? ” 

“ All,” I said, for I had 
a happy thought. My 
old friend Sir Henry 
Avas just leaving for a 
I series of visits to persons 
of eminence unlikely to 
have come into touch 
with this peculiar form 
of Avit. So I gave them to him. 

He came back with a reputation as 
a humourist — a little cruel, perhaps, 
but unmistakable — such as nothing he 
had ever done or said could have won 
for him. 


MR. PUNCH’S AVAEM FELICITATIONS TO THE 

Const able. “'Well, got a bit of extra pay, mate, 

vou might say, and not had to strilcefor it,’’ 


FORCE, 
over and above ’ 


cigarette’s a 


penny ; the cigar 

pence.” 

“ Will they do for anything besides 
billiard-tables ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh, yes, of course. On a piece of 
old lace, for example; or a costly 
shawl. Here’s a red-hot cinder for 
Turkey carpets or Persian rugs. It 
ought to be something valuable or the 
owner isn’t sufficiently alarmed.” 

“ But it wouldn’t do to alarm people 
too much,” I said. “ Suppose they were 
to be ill, would you or I be liable?” 

“ They wouldn’t,” she said, 

“But they might. A very mean 
man, for example, and a very costly j 
Persian carpet. Who would be 
sponsible then — you or I ? ” 


two- 


Accident at Wellington Barracks. 

“Private Barker, the 6ft. 11 in. Grenadier 
guardsman, snapped wliile drilling with his 
regiment .” — Daily 

These taU men are too brittle. 


From a Queen’s Hall programme : 
“No. 3 is a hunting song , . . accompanied 
re- ! ^’7 and dominant bass.” 

Thirsty work, hunting. 
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A GLUT IN THE MARKET: 

Being a Boinance of the Keic Peerage 
that might have been, 

[A comj)lete oi)eretta in Two Parts, which, 
having been hawked about during the Peerage 
menace among the Directors of our IMusical 
Comedy and rejected by them in the fear of 
gixing offence to Peel'S and so producing unrest 
among tlieir ladies of the Chorus, is now sold 
oil' as waste g jwls. ] 

Part T. 

The Scene is lai.l in the boudoir of 
Phyllis j regardless of time and occasion. 
It is a sumptuous room tciih some tiventy 
entrances to ity a remarhahle number oj 
lights and only three icalls. J.5, hoiv- 
ever, it is only Giving to the absence of 
the fourth tcall that you are able to hear 
and see what is going on, this is no 
matter for compla i nt A t the rise of the 
curtain the stage is found to be filled to 
overflowing icith young ladies in pink 
pyjamas, their raison d’etre being 
rather to gdease the fancy than to 
assist the pilot. They do their level 
best to make ikmnselves heard, in spite 
of the determined opposition of the 
orchestra. 

Opening Chorus. 

Our exuberance is such 

That nothing ever checks it ; 

But when we think you ’ ve had as much 

As you can stand, we exit. 

[The stage is thereupon cleared for 
action, and Phyllis enters. 

Eecitatxve — Phyllis. 

Love is^ I think, a wonderful affair, 

And woroen are astonishing . . . But 
there! 

Although the audience does not seem 
to doubt, it, 

I think I 'd better tell them all about it. 

[To the Conductor of the Orchestra) 

I say, I think 1 11 tell them all about it. 

[At that the conductor, having re- 
mained singularly apathetic during 
the recital, becomes suddenly ani- 
mated, taps every thing he can reach 
with Ms b^ton, rests his left hand 
lovingly on the bald head of the 
first violinist beneath Mm, smiles 
inclusively and luilh a'* One— two 
— three — Go ” starts the music. 

Song — Phyllis. 

That lips so red and cheeks so pink 
And such expressive eyes 

Should be admired is not, I think, 

A matter for surprise. 

And when you see my dainty nails, 
Then you will understand 

Why no observant gallant fails 

To ask ms for my hand. 

Though every lass has got her lad, 
And some have two or three. 

Yet these be men who never had 

The chance of seeing me. 

I merely state the dismal fact 
(Conceit I do abhor) 

My applicants, to be exact, 

Amount to forty-four. 

And some are very poor but tall, 

And some are short but rich, 

I know I cannot have them all, 

But only one . . . and which ? 

The feelings I regard them with 

Are very much the same ; 

My preference is William Smith ; 

But what a common name 1 

Yes, that 's my only fault, and I 
Confess it with a sob : 

I crave for aristocracy, 

Being something of a snob ; 

And though the forty-four display 
Inestimable worth, 

For me that cannot wipe away 

The fact of common birth. 

I ’ve put them off and off, until 

They tell me I shall lose 

The lot of them, unless I will 

Make up my mind and choose. 

In what a sorry case I am I 

For now I must begin. 

(Voice ivithout.) 

Some gentlemen to see you, ma’’am. 

Phyllis. 

Ah 1 Please to show them in. 

[Enter a crowd of forty-three gentle- 
men of various shapes, ages and 
sizes, but all immaculately and 
identically clad. Fiom time to 
time they remove their hats and 
replace them on their heads, change 
their sticks from one hand to the 
other, and generally gambol. The 
audience ivill he too much engrossed 
in observing the unanimity of their 
movements to wonder why they 
trouble to tvear hats and sticks at 
all in a lady's boudoir, 

Phyllis. 

Good morning, Sirs ; is not the weather 
fine? 

Or do you find the heat a little tryin’ ? 
The Gentlemen. (Full Chorus.) 

For two long years and more 

We rubbed along together, 

Nor counted it a bore 

To talk about the weather. 

Let’s change the subject ; your 
Eemarks are trite and pretty. 

Ob, leave the temperature 

To Zambra or Negretti 1 

We find we do not like 

The vapid way you dally ; 

We have combined to strike 

For no more shilly-shally. 

So ask your inne.r soul 

Which is your chosen lover, 

And then declare the poll 

And get the business over. 

Phyllis (singling out the best-looking 
' a'ld best-voiced of them). 

But tell me, for I do not follow, Sir, 

To what negotiations you refer. 

The Gentlemen addressed (Solo). 

Forgive us if we seem a little rude, 

And pardon if our overtures are crude. 
You know quite well what we are 
getting at ; 

So why adopt this foolish attitude ? 

For love of you we’ve plied our several 
lutes, 

Have donned our several patent-leather 
boots. 

As night by night wo press our 
several trousers. 

So day by day wo’ve pressed our several 
suits. 

To w^hat effect ? To not a one’s recital 
Have you afforded definite requital ; 

And, not to put too fine a point 
upon it. 

You ’ve clamoured rather loudly for a 
title. 

What Phvllis wants, that, so I swore, 
shall be ; . ■ 

Love knows of no impossibility. 

Permit me then to introduce myself- 
As Thomas, Viscount Ninety Seven (C). 

Duet (Phyllis and Viscount 97 (G ) ), 
Phy. Then you are a Peer ? 

Vis. That 's so. 

Phy. It seems very queer. 

Vis. I know. 

Phy. You leap at .a jerk 

To figure in Burke. 

Political work ? 

Vis. Quite so. 

Your name in Debrett . . . 

Phy. But, oh ! 

Vis. You would not regret ? 

Phy. Ah, no 1 

Fis. Well, now I 'm a Peer, 

You ’ll marry me, dear ? 

And the rest of them here . . . 

Phy. May go 1 

The Other Gentlemen (in chorus) 

It ’s hard to believe, 

We know, 

That he should deceive 

You so, 

By omitting to say 

In his underhand way 

That all of us, eh ? 

Are do. . 

A Peer he may be 

Ff5. Bravo 1 

Gho. Well, well, so are we. j 

Phy. But no ? ! 

Why, tell me, my dears j 

(1 doubt my own ears), 

Are all oi you Peers ? 

Cho. That ’s so 1 

1 (End oe Part I.) 
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Mot:i.cr, ‘\"ES, I SHALL CERTAINLY PUT GLADYS INTO SOME PROFESSION SO THAT SHE CAN BE SOME USE IN THE WORLD." 

Gladys. Oh,’ Mummy! Need I? Can’t I be just an ORDRVAEr woman, like you ? ” 


CHARIVARIA- 

It is now feared that, even if 
Leonardo’s Monna Lisa should be re- 
covered, she will, as the result of her 
recent troubles, have lost her famous 
smile. Me MS 

The trials of our naval air-ship have 
been postponed once more, as important 
alterations are to be made. This is 
good news, for the longer her trials are 
postponed the longer we shall have 
her with us, we suspect. 

The Kaiser insists that his Germans 
shall have “ a place in the sun.” As a 
matter of fact many Englishmen and 
Frenchmen have consigned them at 

times to a yet hotter place. 

^ 1 ' 

The American Consul at Swatow, 
South China, reports that native cloth 
made from banai a fibre wears well, 
and is thin and cool. It should also 
have the advantage of being an admir- 
able emergency ration. 

j 1« ^ lit 

Among the latest additions to the 
Zoological Gardens is a swarm of 
small black bees from Jarnaica called 
Angelitos. Although provided with a 


stinging apparatus they do not sting. 
An illiteiate native bee w^as heard ex- 
pla*ning to a friend the other day that 
“ A n rfol i f.rk ” fnT^^’.cyn for Lunatic. 


‘ Angelito 

A correspondent mentions in The 
Times that he recently saw a butterfly 
in the Piccadilly TuIdo Station. It 
seems incredible that no one should 
have shot it, ^ m? 

The celebration of the settlement of 
the recent Labour troubles, which was 
held at the Crystal Palace the other 
day, went off admirably. It was not 
even marred by a strike of pageant 
workers, - ,j. 

Prisoners in the Montgomery City 
gaol. The Express informs us, are now 
permitted to go out and fish all day. 
This is surely carrying the adage, 
“Spare the rod, spoil the child.” 

rather far. o. 

❖ 

A beauty expert recsnlly declared 
that our women are becoming less 
good-looking. Now,* as a somewhat 
pathetic sequel to this assertion, and 
by way of confirmation, comes the 
announcement that next season ladies 
are to wear veils. 


Women,” says The Gra^hic^ ** are 
showing vast improvement in the 
matter of not losing their heads.” 
This is all the more creditable because 
it must be most difficult sometimes to 
find them in those huge hats. 

“Thirty Years for One Play” 
is the title given by a contemporary to 
an announcement of a forthcoming 
drama by Mr. Hall Caine. The 
sentence strikes us as excessive even 
for Mr. Hall Caine. 


A witness called in a case at West 
Ham described himself as a “ Spotter,” 
and explained that the occupation was 
“ the taking out of spots at a laundry.” 
What, then, we would ask, is the 
designation of the individual who puts 
the spots on at the laundry. 


“Dmiiig the strike, a picket visited a 
station on a hraiich of the Noi’th iLa&tern 
Railway to induce the employes to cease work. 
The station-master’s wife, guessing the object 
of the man’s visit, ran oirt with a bucket^ of 
whitewash and chased him from the station. 

Daily JPa^icr. 

We should have thought the pickets 
would have heartily welcomed white- 
washing. 
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PEO COMO columns of cipolline marble.' Or, which separates the Bisbino from the 

i a^ain, there is the Politeama, which ' vast Alpine circus,' there is Brunate 

3 made a niuddle of it, ' ‘ is adapted to any sort of shows pathetically described as follows : ^ 

s \ ictoria. Give me the thing." : daily or nightly.' " , L^nd thus the poor and half deserted 

And placing Cmno and its Sur - ' Here Victoria, w'ho is not interest?d ' village became a true town, w^here no 
soundings hmly before me, I read in the lighter side of life, began to Comodity is missed, -where the air is 
out slowly and distinctly the directions fidget, so I turned hastily to the church ; healthy, where you may eniov perfect 
for reaching ^e grotto ‘Yon can , of San Fedele, wdiich “was rebuilt in ! quietress.’ And, of course, there is 
to either by Brunate, by funicular or 1905 in its upper part, which menaced I always the climate— ‘ which satisfies 
the on mountain footpaths, vhich takes a fall/’ and fn thA mnnacif.Ain' nF Ron' /arriiV'tr xri XT* ^ 1 



If one, do penitence.” isaid Victoria. “Just see if the the/ 

1 ^ ^ ^ ^ Victoria was with me again, and ! mometer ’s under 100 ” in the shade • if 

II Pi-oceeded to the monument of ' so. we 11 go out and begin.” 

‘Ah, out you didnt read the next Alexander VoUa—“ The grateful mother ^ 

line— ‘ The best for a good walker is; country erected in 1838 on the square ^ 

to go one way and return by the j dedicated, now to the name of the! THE LESSON. 

Thafeigi-eat one, a marble statue, he is “ Goon moiming,” said the Professor. 


is what we will do.” 

“ What is there to see ' 
when we get there, any- , 
how ? ” Victoria asked im- 1 
patiently. i 

^ “ ‘ The Grottas,' " I read, | 
lingering luxuriously over, 
the word, “ ‘ the grottas, i 
gradually to an opening of ! 
8 by 6 metres continues! 
for about 150 mekes, then | 
turns and deepens in the: 
depth of the mountain. Its | 
origin is yet unknown. At ' 
the entrance there is always 
a person selling drinks, eat- 
ables and torches ' And 

oh, I've missed a line! — 
‘Before arriving half-way 
these is the inn of Parra- 
vieino or Health.' There, 
Victoria, is another Italian 
word for you : Parravicino 
= health. lo sono hi huono \ 



farravicino ” 


Isn't there anything 
else to see in this place ? " 
asked Victoria. 

“ You mustn’t cah it a _ 2 JZacc, Victoria. 
Jjisten ‘ Como merits to be amon^ 
the most attractive lake cities . 

It formed the theme of the greatest 
artists and poets of all times ; and 
there is no person of culture, which 
does not have a Strong wish to see it. 
A nne hain of hills extends to the 
west. Large comodious, and elegant 
steamers plough at every moment the 

‘tL seducing 

portion of the Classic grounds of Italy 

invites the foreigner to . , 

/ t want all that,” interrupted 
Victoiia, “I mean churches and thin 
I turned over a page or two and 
continued-- ‘ The Lyceum Palace. He 
who enters the town from Porta Torre 
—from the monumental mediseval 
tower, which rises since 1192 to laugh 
at the course of time-sees soon this, 
tabric with a porch raised on by' 


PICKIC EESOUECE. 

ClIAKI,E.S HAD EEMEMBEIiED TO BRISO THE BOTTEE 01’ C'LVRET THE 
™ BOTTElt, THE CORKSCKEW AND ’ EVEN 

rOROOlTEN THE CLASSES. ThBY WERE JUST 

should manaoe when Doris said, “Here’.s 

AN IDEA ; LET S DRINK IT OUT OF THIS,” 


“lam very pleased to meet 
you. With reference to your 
letter I may say that I 
never agree to give a course 
of lessons till after I have 
tried a pupil's voice.” 

“My friends — "I began 
reassuringly. 

“Unless a prospective 
pupil^ shows sufiicient 
promise of doing me credit, 
I cannot afford the time—"’ 

“My friends — "I re- 
peated firmly. 

“I always feel that it is 
kinder and more honour- 
able to .tell him, at once, 
that he has -not a note in 
his voice — if that is I'eally 
the case." 

“ My friends—" I started 


represented in the posture of a deep 
thinker and appears to be listening to 
the first pulsations of the mysterious 
electric courrent. The short but elo- 
quent epigraph reads thus : ‘ To Volta 
his country ' dictated by Csesar Cantu." 

^'Anybody could dictate a thing like 
that,” remai'ked Victoria. 

“Well then,” I continued, “there's 
the Cemetery— ‘ near the next to be 
erected tramway . . . properly facing 
the entrance the tomb of Volta, a 
temples of harmonious outlines, a fine 
piece of art in itself. On the headfront 
of the entrance you read the bronze 
inscription “To Alexander Volta the 
widow and children. 


The Professor interrupted 
me by striking a note on 
the piano. 

“ Sing lah,” he said. 

“ What for ? ” I asked. 

The Professor struck the note again. 
The loud pedal was on. “ Sing lah,” he 
repeated. 

“ Look here,” I remarked hastily, “I 
donjt think you quite understand. I 
don t want to be taught how to sing. 
I sing a great deal. My friends all 'say 
that I have a wonderful voice and that 
it ought to be trained. It is just the 
little technical bits of polish and finish 
that I want to acquire. I can’t get up 
in a drawing-room and sing lah - lah - 
lah.*' 


never know what you can do 
, , 7 ^^ have tried," lie i-emarked 
mildly. “Now then, lah:* 

I don’t thinkT -p xi ’ ^ afraid I sang up the scale with 

tas ” said VietoriY “ J \ The whole proceeding, 

cas, saia V ictoiia. What else is ■ was so absurd and undignified. ' 


there ? 

“ Besides Monte Bisbino — ‘ splendid 
sunrises seen may be from here 
and the large back-valley of Muggio 


"Did you notice anything -wrong? " 
inquired the Professor. 

“ What with ? " 

“ With the piano. It didn't strike 
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CORONATION HOLIDAYS. 


Vnde. "^KiyE weeks? You’ll folget all you lealnt last ielm.” 

BiUy, ‘^Oh, it doesn’t matter. We start something fresh every half.” 


you' as being keyed up a little bit too 
high ? 

“I didn’t remark anything m'ong 
with it,” I replied. 

He stroked some rippling arpeggios 
from the instrument while I opened 
my ’ music-case. “No,” he said, “I 
think perhaps you are right.” 

I 'shook half-a-dozen assorted songs 
out on to the' piano. The Professor 
regarded the proceeding with in- 
terested curiosity. There was some- 
thing in the sweet benevolence of his 
gaze which encouraged me to firmness. 
I selected a song and placed it, open, 
before him. “ That is one of my best,” 
I murmured with nonchalance. 

“ You have good judgment of merit,” 
he replied, as he played the opening 
bars. 

“My friends — ” 

“Do you know the words ? ” 

“ More or less.” 

“Good. Then please stand right 
over there. No, a little further. Go 
on. Go on. It is always easier to sing 
with your back to a wall. Now then.” 


I The haunting melody floated through 
the room and i burst into song. Gad ! 
— what a song it is for a voice like 
mine ! 

“ I shot an arrow into the air 
It lell to Earth I know not \\here.” 

The accompaniment stopped sud- 
denly. 

“ Shall W'e leave it there ? ” said the 
Professor. 

“ My friends — ” I began indignantly, 

“I know, I know. That comes in 
the second verse,” he remarked, smiling 
on me in a fatherly manner. 

Eor a moment I w'as speechless. In 
silent indignation I restored my half- 
dozen assorted songs to their resting- 
place. Then I turned upon him. 

“Perhaps,” I remarked with scathing 
sarcasm, “you will be so kind and 
honourable as to tell me that I have 
not a note in my voice.^’ 

“ No,” he replied gently. “ No, that 
would be an exaggeration. I have 
noticed, even in this short time, three 
distinct notes in your voice. There 
may possibly even be others. The 


best thing you can do is to go home 
and practise those notes until you have 
got each of them in tune.” 

“ In tune with wdiat ? ” I demanded. 

“•With the others,” he replied coax- 
ingly. “And when you can be cer- 
tain of singing them all in any one 
key come round and see me again. 
Good morning. Not at all; please 
don't mention it. ’The pleasure was 
mine.” 


“Mrs. Charles C — , sister-in-law of Lady 
F— , \Aitli her daughter, Miss E— V~, of 
Johaiuicshurg, arrived from Durban hy the 
Briton, to stay two weeks at the Grand Hotel. ” 

Cape A rgas. 

This is headed, with the customary 
freedom of the Press, “ The Senekal 
I'ossils.” 


Miss Neilson Terry, as intervie^ved 
in The Daily News : — 

“White does not suggest sufficiently the 
passion that is the very heart of this tragic 
love story. Even in the linal scene iny costume 
is not pure white, but oyster coloured.” 

An oyster may be crossed in love. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Jdi\ Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Anthea's Chtesi (Methuen) was pretty, and her prettiness 
was such that women distrusted it and men could not 
lesist it. She w^as a minx, and might have been more so 
but for her businesslike sense of the social value of a 
limit. Meanwhile she was veiy poor, and destined, it 
would seem, to earn her own living among the middle 
middle- class, i at her than to revel, as she yearned to do, 
among the best people, luxuriously and “regardless.” 
AntJiea, on the other hand, w^as by no means unattractive, 
but of a virtue sound and sturdy (a shade too sound and 
sturdy, perhaps) and of a character so scrupulous, that 
she could not appreciate till too late the lack of scruple 
in others, and even then could not stoop to competition 
with it. Born to the possession of all those things which 
the' minx most coveted, she had her life amongst real 
county people, and kept house for a wealthy uncle, a kind 
and easily tractable 
bachelor. And the minx, 
partly by accident but! 
mostly by design, be- i 
came the guest of An- ! 
thea. The situation is 
full, you may suppose, 
of possibilities, includ- 
ing the intervention of 
the neutral ilfr. Pojyple- 
stone, a perfectly-drawn ! 
type of the less manly | 
man. The wavering of i 
the autfemress ' between I 
the desire for a happy , 
ending atid the instinct ■ 
for a logical conclusion | 
may be apparent ; her • 
estimate of the relative | 
strength of the sexes ; 
may be arguable; and! 
she may seem ..over-| 
anxious to have you like | 
and admire her favour- 
ites ; but her insight is 
almost infallible and - 
her descriptive touch masterly. Her name, and I need say 
no more, is Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 


THE WORLD’S WORKERS. 

VI*— A MEMBER OF THE COLLEGE OF HeRALDS STALKING A PHCENIX. 


If I were considering the question of a country residence, 
I do not think that I should consult Mr. Algernon Gissing, 
except perhaps as to neighbourhoods to be avoided. I 
never met any author so consistently unfortunate in his 
experiences of rural life. Take his latest book for example. 
One Ash (F. V. White) was the name of a lone farm, the 
maste' of which marries twice, both times unhappily, ill- 
treats his animals, suspects his second wife of infidelity, 
and finally goes mad and hangs himself, leaving the farm 
and his infant son to perish together in flames in the last 
chapter. Well, though it is all told with a skill that 
increases with everything Mr. Gissing writes, I should 
simply hate to think that this sort of thing was in any 
sense typical. Was it not the great Sherlock Holmes who 
declared that a smiling countryside sheltered worse horror 
than any tov/n? Mr. Gissing certainly seems of this 
opinwU,* but^ I wish just for once he would turn his 
attentioxT to its brighter aspect. In any case, however, 
there are^ passages in One Ash upon which, as literature* 
I offer him my respectful congratulations. The episode 
of Linda's care for the poor tormented old horse is one 


of them (only cruelty to animals is such a physically 
sickening thing that I wish, at any sacrifice, it could be 
excluded from the domain of art), and the growth of 
Kenche's insanity another, unpleasant but movingly 
powerful. On the whole, the tale is one that will 
deservedly add to Mr. Gissing*s reputation; but which 
readers who are holiday-making in lonely farms would do 
well to postpone till their return to town. 

When you tackle (as you should) Mr. Hubffer’s ellipti- 
cally titled Ladies Whose Bright Eyes (Constable) and 
find William Sorrell, a particularly modern type of hustling 
publisher, taking such a tonk on the head in the Salisbury 
boat-train accident as lands him incontinently back in the 
fourteenth century, you’ll as like as not say, “This sort of 
thing’s been done so oft?n before that there’s nothing left 
in it ’* — and you T1 be much more than three parts wrong. 
It is an exceedingly entertaining fantasy, not at all a bad 
yarn, an admirable extension lecture “ without tears.” It 

does more than make 
easy capital out of 
incongruities between 
broadcloth and plate- 
armour habits and 
situations. It restores 
I with an astonishing 
wealth of allusive detail 
and faithful scholarship 
a vanished atmosphere. 
Over- sedulous indeed to 
strip the whole gilt from 
the mediaeval ginger- 
bread, the author is 
less impressed with, 
say, the splendour of 
pageantry of the age 
of chivalry than the 
absence of dustbins, 
and goes on to attri- 
bute a parallel squalor 
of motive to his Knights 
and Ladies and of 
course, pre-eminently, 
to his Churchmen and 
■ Church women. Natu- 
rally your Froissarts or even your Shakspeares were 
not far enough away from the event rightly to interpret 
action and intention as can our acute modernists. But a 
charming and much less cynical envoi, dexterously 
managed, wins forgiveness. Of course you ’ll suspect some- 
thing of the kind, but not quite this. And verily the Lady 
Bionissia de Morant of Ecclesfoi'd is an attractively 
eccentric heroine, w’hether tilting with her truculent rival 
Blariche d'Enguerra^id de Coney or making the pace in 
courtship in her own unembarrassed and engaging manner. 

“ \ine is the type of batsman who, althongh he may often weary 
^ectators in England, is very suecessful in Australia, botli as a 
leg-break bowler and an outfield.” — Times. 

Let US hope that in Australia Vine may develop into the 
type of leg-break bowler and outfield who makes runs. 



“Safety razor, one blade ; only used one month, death.” 

, Advt in The Lady,'' 

We prefer the ordinary kind. 

Boys Playing at Strikers. 

who expressed their sorrow and promised to do nothing of 
the land again, were bound over.”— Paper, 

They should have been bent over. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

We have no adverse comment to 
make upon the prevalent Labour Un- 
rest, for we hold the antiquated view 
that there never should be too much 
rest about labour. 

TheEailway Commission still thrives, 
in spite of the rumoured fact that one 
witness, who was supposed to know 
more about the working of our railways 
than any man alive, failed to put in an 
appearance. He had got into the 
wrong train at Cre'we. 

* ^ *:« 

A Gloucestershire labourer has 
offered to “ swap jobs ” with a Norfolk 
Vicar. The object of the proposal is 
not quite apparent, 
but there m.ay be for 
all we know a grow- 
ing tendency among 
mangold- wur 2 fels to 
irreligion. However, 
the real objection to 
the 'Scheme is the 
possible unfitness of 
the labourer for 
parochial work. 

Language which is 
quite apt and effi- 
cient in addressing 
turnips might be out 
of place in a pulpit. 

But we can quite 
see that the neg- 
ligent habits among 
farm produce in at- 
tending divine ser- 
vice require correc- 
tion. The apathy 
displayed by this 
part of the congre- 
gation at Harvest 


And now, whenever a German and a | bear in mind the spiteful and revenge- 
Frenchman meet, they regard each ful nature of tame fowl, and to avoid 


other with a knowing smile. 


! eggs in private life for the future. 


The latest suggestion is that the ; TJie Daily Mail is advocating sea- 
removal of Leon.^do’s Monna Lisa water for babies, but not solely on the 
was a political affair, and, for our part, [ ground that it is cheaper than milk, 
we have given up trying to understand i 

politics. Nevertheless, they continue ! One hundred thousand people have 
m spite of us. - -r* . . 


Professor Oscar Browning has 
made a fierce attack upon the playing 
of the Bexhill bands. The bands in 
question have retaliated by continuing 
to play. 

A colonel was charged the other day 
in the police court with throwing 



“Will you be here when I return, boatman?** 

“No! I shall be up at the ‘Blue Pig,* but if yer just stands uf in the 
BOAT, whistles TWICE, AND HOLLERS OUT ‘NOBBY,* I 'lL BE DAIIN IN A JIFF.” 


Festival Thanksgivings is always la- 
mentably conspicuous. 


William Eamsay’s prophecy, 
our supply of coal will be ex- 


Sir 
that 

hausted in one hundred and seventy- 
five years, has caused at least one 
infant-in-arms, who had previously 
determined to beat all human records 
of human longevity, to change its 
plans. . ,j- 

Seized with a fit of intelligible 
curiosity, President FALLiiiEES and his 
people have been to Toulon to see 
whether or no they happen to have a 
fleet handy. “ Why do it ? asked a 
resident German. “ We were only just 
wondering,’* was the answer. 

“Which reminds me,” said the 
Kaiser, when he heard of it. And the 
very next day he had a review at Kiel. 


gravy at liis housekeeper. He pleaded 
that he had no deliberate intention, but 
that he upset the gravy and some of it 
happened to fall on the woman’s face. 
The rest, apparently, dropped harm- 
lessly on to the ceiling. 

❖ 

Members of Parliament are the most 
oppressed class in the country. A Mr. 
Arthur Fell gives vent to their chief 
grievance in a letter to The Times, in 
which he complains bitterly of having 
had £94 35. 4<^., a quarter’s salary, 
forced upon him. As yet, however, 
there is no real fear of a general strike 
to prevent this abuse among all grades 
of Parliament men. 

'*' 5 ^ '' 

Judge Saunders, of St. Louis, has 
decided that chickens are not allowed 
by law to get drunk. Having made 
this bold pronouncement from the 
bench, he would be well-advised to 


met in Berlin to protest against 
war. No doubt M. Gambon and Herr 
VON Kiderlen-Waechter themselves 
would like a little peace. 

i'fi 

sis 

The latest strike is among the school- 
children of Llanelly, of whom there 
are seven thousand in all. Had the 
use of military force been required, 
everything pointed to the selection of 

,the Boy Scouts for 

the purpose. 

sis s:s ■ 

Sjs 

After all, there ’s 
nothing very 
original in the 
“Never-stop Trains” 
so much talked 
about. “ Never-stop 
Motor - Buses,” in 
our experience, have 
been on the road for 
some time. 

Attention has been 
called this week to 
the existence of what 
is the worst' thing 
in the aviator’s lot, 
“holes in the air.” 
“Darn them,” says 
the Flying-man, 
with more warmth 
than wisdom. 

The suggestion 
that Trades Union- 
ists should wear only Union -made 
boots and shoes comes, says The Daily 
Chronicle, from the Boot and Shoe 
Operatives’ Union. You would never 
Have guessed that. 

i'fi i]i 

Burgess has succeeded in swimming 
from England to France, thus setting 
his countrymen a magnificent example 
of pluck and economy. 




And yet the Channel, though con- 
quered at last, is left comparatively 
calm. . . 


Tke Bitter Cky of the Suburbs. 

“Wanted at once two or three good wallers.” 
Advt. in South Wales I)aily JPosV* 

There is only one Lewis, 

The Good Girl of the Fauuly. 

“ Wanted, Monday week, two good sisters,” 
• - AM, in “ The Stage” 
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THE DRAGON OF WINTER HILL. 

Part II. 

So the men, ^vhen they heard the Chief Bard utter the 
order that bade them try 

For the awful dragon, 

The dauntless dragon, 

They all of them shouted “ Aye ! ” 

For everyone felt assured that he. 

Whatever the fate of the rest might bo, 

However few of them might survive, 

Was. certainly safe to stay alive. 

And was probably bound to deal the blow 
That would shatter the beast and lay him low, 

And end the days of their dragon-foe. 

And ail the women-folk egged them on : 

It was Up with your heart, and at him, John 1 ’* 

Or Gurth, you '11 bring me his ugly head," 

Or Lance, my man, when you 've struck him dead, 
When he hasn't a-wag4n his fearful tail. 

Carve off and bring me a blue-green scale." 

Then they set to work at their swords and spears — 
Such a polishing hadn't been seen for years. 

They made the tips of their arrows sharp, 

Be-strung and burnished the Chief Bard's harp, 
Dragged out the traditional dragon-bag, 

Sewed up the rents in the tribal flag ; 

And all in the midst of the talk and racket 
Each wife was making her man a packet — 

A hunch of bread and a wedge of cheese 
And a nubble of beef, and, to moisten theso, 

• A flask of her home-brewed, not too thin, 

As a driving force for his javelin 

When the moment arrived to spill 
The blood of the terror 
Hatched out in error 

Who had perched his length on the gorse-clad summit, the 
summit of Winter Hill. 

The night had taken her feast of stars, and the sun shot up 
in flame, 

When ‘‘Now for the dragon 1 
Who hunts the dragon ? " 

The call from the watchers came ; 

And, shaking the mists of sleep away, 

The men stepped into the-light of day, 

Twice two hundred in loose array ; 

With a good round dozen of bards to lead them 
And their wi yes all waving.their hands to speed them, 
While the Chief Bard, fixed, in his chair of state, 
With his harp and his wreath looked most sedate. 

It wasn’t his place to fight or tramp ; 

'When the warriors went he stayed in camp ; 

But still from his chair lie harped them on 
Till the very last of the host had gone ; 

Then he yawned and solemnly shook his head 
And, leaving his seat, returned to bed, 

To sleep, as a good man will 
Who, braving malice and tittle-tattle, 

Has checked his natural lust for battle, 

And sent the rest to the gorse-clad summit, the summit of 
Winter Hill. 

Part III. 

Marching at ease in the cheerful air, on duty and daring bent. 
In quest of the dragon, 

The fateful dragon, ‘ 

The fierce four hundred went : 

Over the hills and through the plain. 


And up the slopes of the hills again. 

The sleek rooks, washed in the morning’s dew, 

Bose at their coming and flapped and flew 
In a black procession athwart the blue ; 

And the plovers circled about on high 
With many a querulous piping cry. 

And the cropping ewes and the old bell-wether 
Looked up in terror and pushed together ; 

And still with a grim unbroken pace 
The men moved on to their battle-place. 

Softly, silently, all tip-toeing, 

WTth their lips drawn tight and their eyes all glowing. 
With gleaming teeth and straining ears 
And the sunshine laughing on swords and spears, 
Softly, silently on they go 
To the hidden lair of the fearful foe. 

They have neared the stream, they have crossed the 
bridge. 

And they stop in sight of the rugged ridge. 

And it ’s “ Flankers back ! " and “ Skirmishers in ! ’’ 
And the summit is theirs to lose or win — 

To win with honour or lose with shame ; 

And so to the place itself they came, 

And gazed with an awful thrill 
At the ridge of omen, 

Beset b}'* foemen, 

At the arduous summit, the gorse-clad summit, the summit 
of Winter Hill. 

But wdiere w^as the dragon, the scale-clad dragon, the dragon 
that Dickon saw, ^ 

The genuine dragon. 

The pitiless dragon, 

The dragon that knew no law ? 

Lo, just as the word to charge rang out, ! 

An I before they could give their battle shout, 

On a stony ledge 
Of the ridge’s edge, 

W ith its lips curled back and its teeth laid bare, 

And a hiss that ripped the morning air, 

With its backbone arched 
And its tail well starched, 

With bristling hair and flattened ears. 

What shape of courage and wrath' appears ? 

A cat, a tortoiseshell mother-cat I 
And a very diminutive cat at that ! 

And below' her, nesting upon the ground, 

A litter of tiny kits they found : 

Tortoiseshell kittens, one, tw^o, three, 

Lying as snug as snug could be. 

And they took the kittens with shouts of laughter 
And turned for home, and the cat came after. 

And when in the camp they told their tale, 

The women — but stop I I draw a veil. 

The cat had tent-life forced upon her 
And was kept in comfort and fed with honour ; 

But Dickon has heard his fill 
Of the furious dragon 
They tried to bag oh 
The dragonless summit, the gorse-clad summit, the summit 
of Winter Hill ! 1^. o. L. 

A Broken Beed. 

Lost, between Beaconsfleld Place and Bridge Street, ‘ where is 
IT? — Advt. in ^Aberdeen Evening Ex;i^ness.''* 

Quaint Local Customs : I. An XTxbridge Saying. 

Once more the long-suffehng ratepayef’ demands, plaintively but 
imperatively-* Why it this thus ? ’ ”-^Mridge Gazette. 
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The dressing-bag half-step, as danced in the Cornish Rivi 


TO T. W. BUEGESS 
{Who swam the Cha^inel on Sej^tevile • Uh), 

A HEALTH to bold BuRGESS 1 All honour to him, 

And a full meed of fame to his marvellous swim 1 

He had strength, skill and stoutness, endurance and pluck, 

And a varied assortment of good and bad luck. 

The waves couldn’t stop or the currents defeat him, 
Though they all did their utmost to baffle and beat him, 
While the tides to-and-fro-ed him and led him a dance 
From the white cliffs of Kent to the Grey Nose of Erance ; 
And there, when at last they could flout him no more. 

They retired in disgust and he paddled ashore. 

Mr. Ptuich, who likes heroes — Bill Burgess is one — 
Salutes him (on land) with a hearty “ Well Done ! ” 

DOEMANT POETEAITUEE. 

We have it on the indisputable authority of The Daily 
Mirror, that a new photographic fashion is on the 
way from America, and that people are not only to be 
taken while they wait, but while they sleep — or snore. 
This may be all right for those of us who are sleeping 
beauties or postcard divinities, who would like to have 
forty winks (at the photographer), but we can’t all sleep 
to order, and some people jib at an anaesthetist. Still, we 
have been" so familiarised lately with bedroom scenes on 
the stage, that we shall np doubt collect unblenchingly 
the portraits .of purVjjyjama-clad or curl-papered friends, 
taken recumbent and unawares. We shall, at any rate, 
know what they look like,,:, minus ’the studio grin or the 
Society mask, and read their characters accordingly. 
Every well-equipped camera-arti.st will now receive his 
victims in his own private dqrmitory or doss-house, accord- 
ing to circumstances. Eeftractory patipnts will, of course, 


have to be dealt with by a skilled hypnotist, or put to sleep 
with an upper cut on the point of the jaw by a tactful 
pugilist. Customers who need less drastic treatment may : 
be soothed into slumber by a selection of the Hundred' 
Worst Sermons or the recital, say, of “ Curfew shall not ring 
to-night ! ” adequately droned. Eor really desperate cases 
of insomnia the lethal chamber will be the ultimate resort. 

It is to be hoped, all the same, that there will be no 
further developments of this kind of portraiture. We don’t 
look our best, for instance, when shaving or having a hair- 
cut, and not every lady is a heroine to her lady’s-maid. 
Sleep-walkers also are apt to wear a worried expression, 
and should not be chased by the snap-shotter. We think, 
too, it would not be quite fair to bring the newly-invented 
cinephonograph into play, and record the chance remarks 
of talkative sluinberers. Persons engaged with a nightmare 
should be allowed to work it off before being operated upon. 

With these few precautions, we look forward to a re- 
freshing variety in the portrait-studies of our private 
acquaintances and public favourites in the shop-windows. 

‘‘ East is East and West is East.” 

“The morning sun was shining full upon the heautlful west front of 
Lichfield Cathedral .” — Yorkshire Post 

We had always meant to begin our novel like this, but, 
alas ! we have been forestalled, 

“The Indian Civil Examinations last many days, and the maximum 
number of marks is 6, 000, of which some of the candidates will be 
rewarded by not one, the system of marking being peculiar, all candidates 
scoring 20, and fewer are credited with Glasgow Ncics. 

It is only fair to intending competitors in Glasgow to point 
out that in practice this rule is less harsh than it seems. 
It is very rarely indeed that a candidate fails to secure an 
appointment simply because he has scored only 19 marks 
out of 6,000, instead -of 20. 
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HOW THEY BEGAN. 

TJie Daily Chronicle of last Thurs- 
day contained an interesting account 
given by Lord Kitchener’s cousin 
Mr. K B. Kitchener, Chairman of the 
Staffordshire Education Committee, at 
a prize- giving at Stone, of the early 
youth of the great Field-Marshal, Mr. 
Kitchener said he had something to 
do with his cousin’s early education. 
“Lord Kitchener was then a tall, 
overgrown lad, nearly 6 ft. lin. in 
height. He managed to scramble into 
Woolwich; he was not high in the lists, 
and no one thought anything about 
him. After leaving Woolwich he got 
his commission in ,the Eoyal Engi- 
neers, and still no -one thought much 
about him. He got his -first move up 
in the world when he was appointed 
on the Palestine Survey, -and here he 
learnt how to manage native soldiers, 
and acquired a great deal of that com- 
mand over men which to-day dis- 
tinguished him. He got that, his first 
appointment, because some one -was 
wanted to' go to Palestine and ‘ take 
photographs, and it was this knowledge 
that gave Lord Kitchener the lift up.” 

We gather from the above affecting 
recital that Mr. Kitchener instructed 
his cousin in the use of the camera. 
But this is not an isolated case of the 
assistance afforded to budding genius 
by distant members of the same family, 
as the following examples culled from 
the provincial press will sufficiently 
establish. 

The Rev. Septimus Hawthorne Tree, 
on the occasion of the prize distri- 
bution at an Agricultural Show at 
Flampton Parva on Thursday, en- 
tranced his hearers with some striking 
reminiscences of his famous relative, 
Sir Herbert. “ Herbert,” said Mr. 
Tree, “ when I first remember him, 
was a child of a curiously bucolic 
temperament, deeply interested in rural 
affairs— poultry, pigs and suchlike, but 
with no intellectual interests. Being 
slightly his senior, I was able to exer- 
cise some influence over him, and lent 
him books to read. I had recently 
been spending my holidays in Switzer- 
land, where I had learned the art of 
jodelling from the peasants of that 
picturesque country— an art that I 
have not yet forgotten.” Mr, Tree 
here uttered the familiar “Tra-la-liety” 
with a gusto and precision that electri- 
fied his audience. After the applause < 
had died down, Mr. Tree continued: ; 
i “One day, when I was indulging in : 
I my new accomplishment, Herbert i 
j begged me^ to impart it to him. I ( 
1 complied, with such good results that 1 
j at a penny reading held shortly after- 
1 wards he performed the Ba7ts; des i 

VacJies with such success as to win the 
commendation of a theatrical managei 
who chanced to be present, and im- 
mediately offered him an engagemenl 
in his company. Thus it was through 
me that Herbert acquired the rudi- 
ments of dramatic elocution that gave 
him his first leg up on the ladder of 
histrionic fame.” 

Mr. Orlando P. Maxse, third cousin 
once removed of the Editor of The 
National Bevieio, gave some interesting 
details as to the early years of his 
distinguished relative, at a meeting of 
the Bacup branch of the Halsbury 
Guild on Saturday last. He said that 
when he first met his cousin he was a 
reserved, quiet lad of gentle demeanour 
and'Strong Teutonic proclivities. “ No 
one thought much of him,” continued 
Mr. Orlando Maxse, until I took his 
education in Hand and, in particular, 
addressed myself to the task of * bring- 
ing up ’ his patriotism, which was 
latent, if not non-existent. Thanks, 
however, to my 'instruction, he made 
rapid progress and soon attained a 
mastery of foreibie epithets which 
would not ' discredit the fo’c’s’le of a 
whaler. In particular, I taught him the 
true use of the phrases, ‘ Mandarin,’ 
‘-Iscariot,’ ‘poisonous politician,’ and 
‘ slimy, arch-scuttler.’ From that mo- 
ment he has never looked back, and 
now has no~superior in the gentle art of 
ornamental objurgation.” 

At a picnic held last Friday at 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh by the local 
Brass Band, Mr. Harold Dubberley. 
the honorary conductor, gave some 
interesting particulars about the early 
youth of his relative by marriage, the 
Poet Laureate. Mr. Dubberley ad- 
mitted that the relationship was re- 
mote, his great-grand-uncle having 
married the step-daughter of Mr. 
Austin’s great-grandfather, but they 
had been at the same school and were 
in the same class. Strange to say, 
Mr, Austin’s tastes in those days were 
strongly military, and he had decided 
to enter the Guards when Mr. Dubberley 
begged him to reconsider his verdict on 
the strength of a satiric stanza which 
he had composed about the French 
master. It ran as follows : — 

“Why should we, honest English boys, 

Learn French, a base barbaric noise ? 

Sooner than grovel to a Frog 

I ’d change my nature with a dog.” 

Letters not arms was clearly the career 
designed for the author of so brilliant : 
a pasquinado. After some hesitation 
Mr. Austin wrote to the Wrr Office : 
Einnouncing his change of plans, and 
levoted himself thenceforth exclusively 
bo the Muses. • 

Mr. George Greenwood, M.P., it 
s not generally known, was bent* on 

becoming an acrobat. But he was 
rescued from this deplorable sacrifice 
of his great literary talents by the 
timely intervention of his relation, Sir 
H. Greenwood Tree, who instructed 
him in the true cult of the Stratford- 
on-Avon play actor and in the cryplo- 
grammatic art, with results which 
have so greatly conduced to the satis- 
faction of Sir Sidney Lee and Canon 
Beeching. 

At the annual Wayzgoose of the 
Golder’s Green Temperance Bicycle 
Polo Club, held last Saturday at 
Yarmouth, Mr. A. Kipling Common 
regaled the company with some choice 
anecdotes " of the early days of his 
illustrious relation, Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. “ In those days,” observed 
the narrator, “Rudyard was' thought 
nothing of by his friends. But the 
sight of one of my letter? in The Morn- 
ing Post so fired his emulation- that he 
decided" to give up the Ghutch^, for 
which he was studying, and take to 
journalism. The impetus given by my 
example thus gave him the first lift on 
* the upward course which carried him to 
the citadel of fame.” 

TO A CIVIC SEA-GULL/ 

You that flit over the river, 

Tern of the Westminster tide, 

Where the black barges deliver * 

Coal on the Waterloo side, 

Renegade fowl and domestic, 

Wouldn’t you rather to-day!' 

Be where Atlantic swings grave and 
gigantic 

Into a seal-haunted, salmon-run bay, 
Where the two Lists loom lone and 
majestic, 

Far, far away ? 

Corky you come as the sparrows, 

Seeking the bard and his dole, 

Sprats from itinerant barrows, 

Crumbs for to comfort your soul — 

Say, shall he pass you unheeding, 

Deaf to your mendicant woe; 

All unobserving of white wings a-curv- 
i33g, 

Or shall he soften and suddenly glow — 
Wax at the wail of your indigent 
pleading ? 

Possibly so. 

For, with your fluttersome fawning, 

For, with your parasite cries, 

Somehow he sniffs the cool dawning, 
Somehow he sees the grey skies 

Bend o’er the grey of the Islands, 

Glint on the tides where they quest - 
Hawk-winged, those others, your hardier 
brothers, 

Wilder of pinion and bolder of breast, 

By the dark shores where their skerries 

*5 and highlands 

Frown to the West I 
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Early Morning : A bare-foot walk Then half an hour with the patent 

THROUGH THE DEWY MEA'DO-WS. (ThISTLES .EXERCISER. 

AND FARMERS RATHER TRYING.) 


Breakfast : a hard-boited cocoanut 

AND A CUP OF GARBAGE TEA^ IN THE 
GARDEN. 


mh 


'.m 








* jLuNCH OFF Thames OZONE ON theBridge ; ' Turned '‘straphanging” to good ac- 

^.PRAW it in through THE NOSE WITH COUNT. 

’ CORRECT EXERCISES. (POLICE OFFICIOUS.) 




.Felt faint coming home. Railway peo- 
ple INSISTED ON taking ME UP TO THE 
HOUSE IN THE STATION STBETCHEB. (MEDD- 
LING FOOLS I BUT I DO THINK THE COCOANUT 
AT BREAKFAST WAS A TRIFLE UNDERDONE.) 
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A GLUT IN THE MARKET. 

Past IL 

—Phyllis, a paragon of beauty, is 
demanded in marriage by no fewer than forty- 
four suitors, iiieluding William Smith. She 
has declared that, with a slight preference for the 
latter gentleman, she cannot make ux> her mind. 
*‘If,” she as good as said, “one of you was of 
the aristocracy, I, being a snob, should have no 
difficulty in selecting that one.” At the time 
when this announcement was made the suitors 
. were all indubitably Common. At the point 
where we resume the naiTative, however, forty- 
three of her suitors have just called upon her 
to inform her that they are now one and all 
elevated to the Peerage.] 

Phyllis. But what an extraordinary 
thing 1 

Chorus of Suitors, 

We will explain ; but may wo . . . 

Phij, Smoke ? 

Clio, No. Sing. 

We were met by a man of some thirty- 
odd years 

(A haunter of taverns or bar gent) 
Who whispered, “x^bandon your humble 
careers, 

x^ccountants, Solicitors, Engineers, 

I’ve jobs for you all.” He was, it 
appears, 

A Peerage Recruiting Sergeant. 

We yawned and frowned and tried to 
look bored, 

, x^nd murmured, “ How interestin’ 1 ” 
But the mere idea of becoming a Lord 
Took rather a lot of digestin’. 

He talked a lot (as we thought by rote) 
Of the present political crisis. 

Our job was simple ; we 'd only to note 
To do as we ’re told, when it comes to 
the vote, 

x\nd do it eii bloc. We asked him to 
quote 

Inclusive and catalogue prices. 

We humm’d and ha’d and resorted to 
bluff, 

And pretended to be dejected ; 

But the ultimate terms were handsome 
enough, 

And more than we ever expected, 
(Becitative.) 

Now we’ve risen to the Peerage, 

We demand yourself in marriage. 

This, of course, is not the time 

Eor to cavil at the rhyme. 

Phy, It is obvious, is it not? 

I shall have to wed the lot, 

{Enter a hand of young ladies, clad 
appropriately in blue pyjamas. 
They execute an irrelevant dance 
and ivitlidraxo.'l 

{Enter William Smith.) 

Sm. Hornin’, PhyUis. How d ’ye do ? 
Phy. Have they made a Peer of you ? 
Sm. Heavens, no ! 

Phy. Off you go ! 

Cho. And a pleasant riddance, too ! 

Smith, 

Just before I get along, 

May I sing a little song ? 

It will only take a minute, 

There is really nothing in it. 

The House of Lords, they say. 

Is full to overflowing, 

And Marquises to-day 

Are hardly worth the knowing. 

No decent woman has 

The least desire to marry 

Such vulgar people as 

Lords Tom and Dick and Harry. 

I should not be surprised 

To be informed that Bill is, 

So far from the despised, 

The only man for Phyllis. 

Already, unbeknown, 

The lady is contriving 

To marry me, the on- 
-ly Commoner surviving. 

I need say nothing more. 

But if she thinks of mating, 

She ’d better hurry, for 

There ’s lots of others waiting. 

Phyllis {to William Smith). 

Time was when I could ill afford 

To underestimate a Lord ; 

But now the Baron, Earl and Yiscount 

Are, so they tell me, at a discount. 

St. George’s Church is in Hanover 
Square 

And, if you like, you can marry me 
there. {Business. 

Chorus of Rejected Suitors. 

My word, did you see how he kissed her ! 

We ’d smack her, if she were our sister. 
She is such a snob. 

We ’d have bet you a bob 

1 She couldn’t say “ No ” to a Mister. 

' {Enter ofice more the hand of young 
ladies, clad in bathing costumes. 
By a happy coincidence their 
numbers prove to he exactly forty- 
three, so they are able to pair 
off with the rejected suitors, 

PiNAii Choeus. 

The Gentlemen to the Ladies of the 
Chorus, 

In making Peers, they had their eye 
On you, we understand. 

Their object being that our supply 
Should equal your demand. 

The Ladies of the Chorus, in reply. 
The Peerage ! The Peerage 1 

We ’re loyal to the Peerage. 

Though now, alas I 
. It *s second class. 

Or, speaking frankly, steerage. 

{General air of satisfaction.) 

Curtain. 

THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 

{A Seaside Story.) 

Thebe could certainly be no two 
opinions about his extreme good-looks. 
Even the nicest girl (and the first point 

I wish to emphasise is that She was a 
thoroughly nice girl) had to think that. 
It was practically impossible to avoid 
some kind of thought on the subject, 
seeing that they met twice, three times, 
and sometimes more often still, every 
day. She was staying with her aunt 
at the far — or quiet — end of the Marine 
Parade; He, it appears, must have been 
staying somewhere in the town. The 
important result was that they both 
approached the pier, the band-stand, 
and the bathing-machines by the same 
route. Hence, meetings. At the end of 
three days She had got to know his 
light flannel suit quite well ; at the end 
of a week She could detect and recog- 
nise his hat-ribbon on the far side. of 
a crowd. 

Midway through the second week — 
they spoke. Put like that, it all sounds 
rather fast and vulgar, and not at all 
the kind of thing that ought to happen 
to a thoroughly nice girl, who is also 
what is called a lady. But there 
were several extenuating circumstances ; 
notable amongst them the fact that 
He was so fortunate as to save her 
aunt’s life. The affair was simple, 
not dramatically heroic perhaps, but 
efficacious. A large wave, taller and 
much stronger than her aunt, having 
treacherously attacked that lady from 
behind, when no one was minding her, 
and her owm attention was temporarily 
attracted towards the shore, the result 
was that her aunt disappeared from 
mortal ken for the space of perhaps 
three minutes and a half. Then 
he, seeing what had happened, very 
promptly stooped down, and not only 
restored her aunt to an upright posture, 
but supported her thus till She arrived 
to relieve him. This was their intro- 
duction. 

Of course, after this they could do 
no less than consider him in some 
sort a friend. ^ They would bow and 
smile^ in passing. Once or twice a 
coincidence of seats at the pier or 
the band-stand led to quite lengthy 
conversations, though of a strictly 
general character. Her aunt was 
always present. In the water, how- 
ever, where (since the incident of the 
wave) She appeared alone, a distant 
nod was still her only greeting. As I 
said, She was a thoroughly nice girL. 
Nevertheless it is undeniable- that, asi 
the month wore on, She enjoyed hei* 
visit in an increasing ratio calculated 
according to the number of theii| 
accidental encounters. 
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FAME. 

He . “Did you see my poktrait in the paper yesterday?’* 
i ^ he . “No! WlIAT WERE YOU cured of?’* 


About this time She began, naturally 
enough, to" wonder a good deal who He 
was. Her aunt spent most of every 
year at Cheltenham, and it takes a lot 
to baffle the curiosity of an inhabitant 
of Cheltenham, yet it was noteworthy 
that one or two questions adroitly 
worked by the elder lady into the 
thread of conversation had produced 
practically no result. Whether from 
intention or not (and his manner was 
unconsciousness itself) He remained a 
mystery. 

Their final conversation deserves to 
be recorded. Her aunt was within 
doors, packing, for they were returning 
to town on the following morning. It 
was nine o’clock, and moonlight. She 
had run out for a moment, to post a 
letter, She said, and the pillar-box that 
She chose to patronize (though there 
were others nearer) was just beyond 
the band-stand. He was there. She 
passed, with her usual A1 quality 
smile, perhaps a shade brighter than 
usual, posted her letter, passed again, 
and then, acting on an uncontrollable 
impulse, turned and held out her hand. 

“ This is good-bye,” She said. “ We 
are ofi: to-morrow. My aunt told me 
if I met you to be sure and make her 
farewells.” This was a gratuitous lie ; 
her aunt had said nothing of the kind, 
would, indeed, have been very properly 
horrified had she known of the con- 
versation. “ We shall neither of us 
ever forget what you did,” She said. 

“ Oh ! it wasn’t anything,” He said. 
Which was quite true; it wasn’t — 
— except in its consequences. 

There was a little pause. “ It ’s been 
awfully jolly,” She continued, looking 
away over the sea^ and the place where 
the moonlight turned the tops of the 
bathing machines to silver, “hasn’t 
it ? I ’m awfully sorry it ’s all over ! ” 
By “ it” She meant “you.” 

“ So am I,” He said; and He meant 
“ you ” too, and She knew it. 

There was another pause. “Well, 
good-bye,” She said, giving him her 
hand for the second time. “Perhaps 
we shall meet again in town. We 
live in Kensington, and one ’s always 
running up against people, isn’t one ? ” 

“ Yes,” He said, “ I hope so. Good- 
bye.” 

So they parted. All the way back 
to the lodgings she was cursing her- 
self for a conventional fool; but the 
fact remains that amongst the things 
a thoroughly nice girl cannot do is to 
give her card to a strange young man 
and ask him to call. If only her aunt 
had been there ' to do‘ it for her 
. . . Afterwards She began to wonder 
whether He had looked a little startled 
when She mentioned Kensington. 

And that was the end ? They were 


never to meet again ? Not so ; for now 
we approach the climax, and there can 
be no climax without the presence of 
both hero and heroine. It happened 
like this. Her aunt, who was stay- 
ing on with them in Kensington, 
because Cheltenham is still too warm 
in September, wanted to buy some 
black su6de gloves, six and a quarter, 
with four buttons. It is notorious that 
the place where you get your su^de 
gloves freshest in Kensington is Plum- 
leigh’s, at the corner of the Brompton 
Road. Plumleigh’s is a large and 
excellent shop, at which her people, 
for reasons that need not concern us, 
had never dealt. The result was that 
the assistants there were personally 
unknown to her; also the geography 
of the place, so that, when they entered 
it, they stood for an instant, her aunt 


and She, hesitating as to the direction 
of the Glove department. And then. 

. . . Must I go on ? Behind them, as 
they stood thus, a voice was heard, a 
voice which both knew and recognised 
instantly. She turned with parted lips, 
and face a little pale with sudden 
emotion, and saw ... No. He was 
not behind the counter, rubbing his 
hands, and saying, “ What can I do 
for you this morning, ladies ? ” He had 
just come into the shop with his 
mother, like any ordinary customer, 
and her aunt asked him to call, and 
He did, and it turned out that his 
mother was an Honourable. So They 
were wed, and merrily rang the bells. 
But the Disappointment ? you ask me. 
Ah 1 the disappointment, gentle reader, 
is yours. You know very well what 
you were expecting. Sold again. 





INGENIOUS DEVICE EOE METHODICALLY ALHANGING PHOTOGEAPHS. AdOITED (AND PATENTED) BY IMPEERSIONABLE AND RU'CH- 
TEATELLED l^AVAL OFFICEE, 


ST. ANDEEWS, 1911. 

[St. Andrews 'is now: full 'of delegates from 
all over the world, who are met together to 
celebrate, from the J 2th: to the 15th inst., the 
Quin^naiy {i.e,, five-hundredth anniversary) of 
the oldest university in Scotland.] . 

St. ANDRi^vvs by the Northern sea 
Is Just asJuU as it can be 
Of famous men from every shrine 
Where Learning’s sacred lamp doth 
shine, , 

! From 0am they, came, and Isis too, 
From Paris, Brussels and Peru, 

From Yale and Harvard and Chefoo, 
And dusky dons from Timbuctoo ; 
From manse and common-room and 
deanery, 

From tropic clime and arctic scenery, 
To celebrate a great ** Quingenary.” 

Gay were their robes— enough to pale 
The rainbow when it spans the vale : 

^ The hues were of a thousand kinds, 
And yet the treasures of their minds 
Were brighter still and more assorted 


Than were the gorgeous gowns they 
sported. 

Was nothing in this world below 
These learned doctors did not know : 
This one, though doubtless at a loss 
To find his way to Charing Cross, 

Is quite prepared to guide and boss us 
Around the ruined drains at Cnossus ; 
One proves, as well as can be done, 

The Iliad is the work of one ; 

The next has evidence in plenty 
To show it is the work of twenty. 

Yon learned don, when he ’s at work, 11 
Square with the utmost ease the 
circle, 

While that one has the subtlest 
notion 

Eegarding everlasting motion ; 

And it is even rumoured round 
That in a corner may be found 
One soul quite conscious of the thought 
That what he knows is really nought. 

Though all things, as I said before. 
These learned doctors know — and more, 


On one small point they seem to mo 
The least inclined to be at sea — 

They can’t with confidence a'.ree 
What a “ Quingenary ” may be. 

Tree Struck by Thunder. 

‘‘Sir Herbert Tree, when in the midst of a 
long soliloquy wliich has to be delivered to a 
running aeconqianiuient of tliunder, was amazed 
to hear a loud peal of thunder conic in at the 
wrong place. 

‘^yhat is the meaning of tliis?’ he asked, 
turning to the stage hands, and was considerably 
siii'inised when told that it was not stage 
thunder, hut a genuine thunderclap outside the 
theatre .” — Daily Mi7ro7\ 

“We are requested to announce that the 
order for the casket to be presented .to His 
Majesty by the Municipality of 0. P. and Berar 
has been entinisted to Messrs. Labh Ohand Moti 
Cliand Mookinis and Court Jewellers, of the 
metropolis. We are sure they will execrate this 
work in their usual excellent manner and to the 
satisfaction of all concerned.”— 

j Mr. Labh Ohand : Blank ! 

I Mr. Moti Ohand : Blankefcy blank I 
Mr, Mookims : Blankety blahkefcy blank ! 


ADMIEALS OE THE “PACIFIC.” 


German Bmpeeob. “A STEONG FLEET IS THE BEST GUAEANTEE OF PEACE!” 

M. Fallieebs. “QUITE SO! TO MAKE A CEETAINTY OF IT. HEEE IS OUB GON- 
TEIBUTION.” 
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HOLIDAY RESEMBLANCES. 

Some people of inaccurate vision Jiave a wonderful propensity for detecting, in humble mdi\dduals in unlikely places, amazing re- 
semblances to well-known statesmen, and our artist is often called in to give authoritative decision as to ’vhetlier these celebiities are really 
there or not. 

He has been reluctantly compelled to decide, in the cases depicted above, (1) that in spite of a certain delusive p'i'nvd-facie resemblance, 
this is not Mr. Asquith — (this has been a great disappointment to local Unionists) ; (2) that no one acquainted with-* the House of Lords — 
not even a “Die-Hard” — would dream of supposing this to be Lord Lansdowne ; (3) that, in this case, a mere superficial resemblance to 
Lord Rosebeey will not bear a moment’s inspection in detail ; (4) despite a noticeable air of almost aggi-essive independence, this is mt Lord 
Hugh Cecil ; (5) and, finally, that no real lover of the down-trodden masses w'ould for a moment mistake this somewhat elaborate little 
gentleman for the Chancellor oe the Exchequer — (tliis decision was a grievous blow to the person concerned as he had always been led 
to suppose, by friends in Peckham Rye, that the likeness was remarkable). 


England’s ITeed. 

“An anonymous donor, signing himself ‘Englishman from beyond the 
seas,’ has ottered Mr. Haldane £10,000 sterling as a gift to the nation 
for the pm'chase of a rifle range near one of the thickly populated 
districts in England. 

The donor emphasises the growing impulse of the Empire towards 
united action for defence, and states that Woolley or Mead would 


be accepted, the latter subject to the approval of the Hampshhe 
Authorities .” — Hoag Kong JJtdhj Press, 

If Woolley and Mead are wanted for running-targets we 
must protest •. that we cannot spare them. Much better 
have a couple of minor professionals from Eutland, who 
would never be missed. 
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Irate Gentleman {to his gnrdmer). “What do you mean, Sir, by telling people in 
THE tillage that I 'm A STINGY MASTER?" 

Gardener . “Ko feaPw o' me a-doin’ the likes o’ that, guv'noe. I allus keeps my 

THOUGHTS TO MYSELF." 


THE PONY-CARTS. 

We were talking about London. It 
is a good subject. 

“What is the pre‘tiest sight in 
London ? some one had asked ; and 
we were discussing it. each naming his 
choice. 

“ The prettiest sight in London ? I 
said. “ Why, -a string of hay barges being 
towed up the river by a tug at six 
o'clock on a fine afternoon. Seen from 
the Embankment somewhere about 
Cleopatra's Needle, or from West- 
minster Bridge looking east.” 

They agreed that that was a good 
sight, and we passed on to the next. 
This was th} lady in the grey hat. 
“The most beautiful sight in London 
just now,” she said, “is the sky above 
the Court of Honour at the White City 
just after the lamps are lit. It is the 
deepest, richest, intensest blue you ever 
dreamed of. There are many lovely 
intense blues— the blue of the peacock, 
the blue of the kingfisher, the blue of a 
Persian tile, the blue of a Rhodian 
plate — but this is the most wonderful 
of all.” 

We agreed again; but an objection 
was lodged by the author of the debate. 
“Not a beautiful sight,” he said, “but 
a pretty sight is what we want. You fly 
too high. London is so full of beauty 
that we must discuss that later. Just 
now we are after pretty things only. 
Next, please.” 

The journalist came next. “ To me,” 
he said, “ there is nothing prettier than 


the pigeons at the Museum soaring 
round and embarrassing a little girl with 
a bag of corn — especially if you see 
them as you go in, with the darkness of 
the poruico for a background. That is 
pretty, if you like. And then someone 
will startle them, and they will fly up 
to the roof, blue grey and white grey 
against blackness, and beauty is 
achieved. The distinction is illustrated 
there in perfection, I think.” 

“If it comes to birds,” said his 
neighbour, “surely the gulls at Black- 
friars Bridge are even more beautiful. 
Their movements are freer, their 
wings are broader ; they suggest the 
open sea. And yet here they are in 
London in their hundreds waiting to 
be fed, just as if they were sparrows on 
a frozen lawn in winter.” 

“ Oh, but what about the little red 
cottage among the rushes at the Horse 
Guards' end of St. James’s Park ? ” said 
the lady in the black hat. “ It is like a 
toy, and the ducks and moorhens and 
coots and terns swum about in the 
water beneath it, while the guinea-fowls 
and pelicans and storks promenade on 
the banks. That 's most awfully pretty 
always.” 

The lady in the purple hat, who 
sat next' to her, murmured approval. 
“Yes,” she said, “I have of ten watched 
them. But my vote for the prettiest 
sight would, I think, go for the little 
mothers in the parks — Kensington 
Gardens, say— all so busy with their 
families — so grubby and so slangy 
and yet so responsible and masterful. 


I see them every fine day, and they 
always delight me. It is funny that 
little girls should so naturally suggest 
mothers, while little boys never suggest 
fathers. Yet so it is.” 

There was some talk as to whether 
the lady in the purple hat had described 
prettiness so much as an interesting 
spectacle ; but, after all, it depends (as 
she said) very much on how you use 
words. 

“WeU,” said her neighbour, “I 
believe I can beat that. You vote for 
the little girls ; my vote shall go to the 
little boys. Do you know that this 
summer, on a hot week-day afternoon, 
I went all the way to Victoria Park in 
the East End just to see the bathers 
there. It 's a shallow, lake, a hundred 
yards long, and I swear to you that 
there were a thousand little East End 
boys in it at once — all naked and 
glowing in the sun, and all so jolly. 
I never saw so many naked boys before. 
It was * the colour of life ' in intensest 
movement. I thought of .Blake’s line 
* thousands of little boys and girls 
waving their innocent hands ’ ; but 
these w^ere flashing their innocent 
limbs. It is not only my prettiest 
London sight but the most cheerful.” 

This contribution completing the 
list, we waited for the author of the 
discussion to name his choice and 
end it. “ Well,” w^e asked, “ and what 
is the prettiest sight in London? ” 

“ The pony-carts,” he answered. 
“The little pony-carts that crjp up 
mysteriously among the 'svagons and 
taxis and motor-’buses in Piccadilly and 
the Strand, even in Cheapside, and trot 
along so bravely and undismayed, and 
take their place so naturally in these 
untoward surroundings, and disappear 
as suddenly as they came. I always 
stand to watch them — the plucky little 
things, with their absurd little four 
brisk legs, and their four merry little 
hoofs, and their two ridiculous wheels. 
They are to me the prettiest sight in 
London.” 

Personally I think the Victoria Park 
bathers won it. 


A TEA EIGHT. 

We came upon Dorothy, my brother 
John and I, in a large tent hung round 
with pink and white calico, selling tea 
to a number of men, and smiling beau- 
tifully from under a most enormous hat 
at another girl, not quite so pretty as 
herself, who was jointly in . charge. 
We sat down near the door and waited, 
and after a little she caught sight of 
us and brought us some tea. And 
while we were drinking it she stood^ 
for a moment or two leaning against 
the little table next to ours in the way 





girls have, without knocking anything 
over, and said : “ I w'ant you to do me 
a favour, will you ? And we said we 
would, and waited to hear what it was 
before deciding which of us should do 
it ; because we had both of us done 
favours for Dorothy before. 

She looked round a moment and 
w'ent on : “I want you to go out, and 
send anyone you can find to have tea. 
You know a lot of people here, I expect, 
and each one helps. You remember 
what Mr. Harberry said last Sunday.” 
Mr. Harberry is the young, bachelor 
Eector, but we did not remember what 
he said last Sunday. Then she added, 
as she turned away : “ Be sure you 
send them to me, w^on’t you? I’ve sold 
fourteen so far, and she’s sold twelve.” 

So we went out into the bazaar, 
through the stalls where they sold 
needlework, to where the men were 
gathered together waiting till it was 
time to go, and toM them that they 
gave you a capital tea for a shilling in 
a tent we pointed out, and that there 
was a very decent-looking girl there in 
a big hat with red flowers in it. 

At about six o’clock we came back to 
see how things were going on. There 
were still one or two people in the big 
tents and the other girl and Dorothy 


were standing together in the middle 
talking and smiling at each other. 
Dorothy came down to us after a time, 
to see what we wanted, and we asked 
her what the score was ; and she 
smiled rather queerly, and said, “ She ’s 
one ahead. Did you send anyone as 
I asked you, or have you been asleep ? ” 

We told her what we had done, and 
how we had described her hat so that 
there should be no mistake, and 
Dorothy at once threw out her hands 
in a way she has to signify that one 
is an utter imbecile, and exclaimed : 
“ Eed flowers in it ! Why, hers has 

got a lot of great flaring poppies ” 

And she stopped short and. looked at 
us exactly as a jockey might look at 
tw’o tailors. “ Oh, but if that isn’t 
just too exactly like a man ! ” she said. 

We both felt rather foolish, because, 
of course, we had not noticed what 
the other girl was wearing in her hat. 
Only John, who is very careless some- 
times in what he says, blurted out ; 

But we said there was an awfully 

pretty girl ” But I kicked him 

on the ankle so hard that he stopped 
with a little gasp. Dorothy flushed, 
and then, for she is very good-natured 
really, she began to laugh, and said it 
[didn’t matter at all really, only we 


must go away now, as they were just 
closing. 

But quite suddenly I had an idea. I 
pushed John into a chair and sat down 
beside him. “ No,” I said very master- 
fully, “we want tea — two teas, please.” 

Dorothy stared at me with her 
lips apart. “You can’t/’ she said. 
“You’ve had one. It wouldn’t be 
fair. It w^ould be cheating — at least, 
wouldn’t it? ” Then she looked from 
one of us to the other, and smiled like 
a big, beautiful flower. “ You dears I ” 
she said. “ I should like to kiss you.” 
But she did not mean that really, of 
course. 

However, she promised us that we 
should drive her home ; and then, while 
we were drinking our tea, who should 
come in but the Eector himself* Both 
Dorothy and the otjier girl went to talk 
to him, and we heard him ask how they 
had been getting on, and Dorothy 
answered for them both that she had 
sold thirty-seven teas, and the other 
girl thirty-six. And he said it was a 
very close finish. 

But Dorothy never appeared for us 
to take her home, and on the way we 
passed her walking with the Eector, and 
so much interested in what he was 
saying that she did not see us at all. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

Macbeth.” 

The barren (or, if you will, blasted) 
heath was in darkness, save for a fitful 
flash of lightning which, to those who 
knew, revealed the fact that the scene 
was Scotland. The thunder growled 
itself into the distance, and there came 
that sudden terrible pause which 
heralds Nature's most awful effects. 
High on a lonely rock in the west 
appeared the grim figures of Banquo 
and the Thane of Glamis, huge in the 
darkness. Then the fury of the ele- 
ments burst forth again, and, as Heaven 
willed, a terrible flash of lightning 
missed Banqno and rested long upon 
the face of Macbeth, long enough indeed 
for everyone to make sure that it was 
really Sir Heebert. The thunder of 
our applause followed; for myself, I 
think I shouted, “ Speech, speech ! ” 
And as soon as silence was re- 
stored, Sir Herbert responded. 

He looked round the lonely 
heath and said impressively, 

“ So foul and fair a day I have 
not seen.” It was certainly a 
horrid day, but it w’as a magnifi- 
cent entr}^ 

In a note circulated to the 
audience the producer says that 
there has been much discussion 
whether Macbeth was a brave 
soldier or a black-hearted villain. 

Sir Herbert, I fancy, is on 
the side of the black-hearted 
and neurotic villain. The more 
I saw of Macbeth the less I 
regarded him as a brave, if 
ruthless, soldier. The idea of 
his unseaming anybody from the nave 
to the chaps, as mentioned in the 
second scene, seemed more absurd 
with each following scene ; so that, in 
the end, those two fine lines, which 
seem so nearly to excuse all the 
villainies of brave men — 

“ ' King the alarum bell— Blow wind 1 Come 
wrack ! 

At least well die with harness on our back ” 
— could only be interpreted as the last 
pose of a neurotic. Praise for Sir 
Herbert ” — he was a magnificent 
neurotic. 

Yet I have never before been so much 
impmssed with the extraordinary un- 
reality of acting. There "were only 
three or four moments in the whole 
evening when it was possible quite to 
forget that one was in a theatre; and 
I am afraid that those moments were 
due chiefly to the extraordinary reality 
of the scenery. ^‘The Courtyard of 
the castle ” (Harkbr) was so real, the 
little staircase in the corner where 
^Macbeth and Lady Macbeth sheltered 
gave such a natural, almost homely. 


touch to their plottings that one could 
not help but believe — even though 
Macbeth would talk about “me hand ” 
and Lady Macbeth about “ me father.” 
Similarly the “Room in Macbeth's 
castle ” (Craven) seemed so entirely to 
suit Lady Macbeth that a wave of 
naturalness went over the stage for a 
moment. Indeed Miss Vanbrugh, in- 
distinct as her delivery was in this her 
opening scene, never seemed to me to be 
quite so good again — ^with the possible 
exception of the sleep-walking scene, 
where she was excellent, and where 
again the simple staging helped her. 

It is a tribute to the greatness of 
the play — and, perhaps, also of the 
players — that none of the representa- 
tions of the many other talented actors 
and actresses impresses itself upon the 
memory. The poetry absorbs them; 
the drama moves on, however inter- 
preted. At His Majesty's it moves 



Zadi/ Mad)Pth (Miss Violet VANUiiirGn). 
such faces ? ” 


Muchefli (Sir Herbert Thee). 
of custom ; ’tis no other.” 


"Why do you make 
Thiuk of this Imt as a thing 
{Ad III. 4.) 

If it were done when 'tis done, 


slowly. 

then 'twere well it were done quickly, 
for it starts at 8, and one must get 
home some time. But being done as 
Sir Herbert does it, with Macbeth 
so little the man of action, I doubt if 
it loses anything by being long diwn 
out. And you seem to get more 
Shakspbare for your money. M, 


for a 
I am 


ABOUT AN BAR. 

It is a terrible admission 
mother to have to make, but 
compelled to own that my son is dis- 
appointed in me. I had had moment- 
ary qualms lest he should despise my 
intellect, detest my disposition or fail 
to agree with my opinions, but I had 
never imagined that it could be my ear 
that would cause this sudden coldness. 

Of course the first mistake I made 
was in not realising that we were at 
cross purposes. We were lazily lying 
on the sands together and I thought it 
a favourable opportimity to commence 
his education — ^that is, to drum into his 


plastic and unresisting little brain all 
those pet theories of mine that my con- 
temporaries \vould have none of. But 
he, unmistakably bored with me as a 
tutor, asked only that I should uncom- 
plainingly act the part of Mountain 
Range and allow him to satisfy his 
desire to ascend to the summit. 

Since he is a child of single purpose, 
not lightly to be turned aside from a 
determination, I realised, before I had 
decided on my course of action, that he 
was comfortably seated astride my arm 
engaged in exploring the intricacies of 
my ear. 

On discovering that I, his own 
mother, possessed that wonderful and 
complicated thing (the mystery of 
which is lost on adults) — -a human 
ear, he exhibited an almost excessive 
elation. He pinched it to make sure 
that he was awake, he tickled it to see 
if it could move, he covered it with 
hair until completely hidden for 
the sole pleasure of finding it 
again. 

But, since the day was hot, 
it was not long before he be- 
came aware of the fact that has 
struck every child since the 
world began — that parents are 
incurably .selfish . His harmless 
sport was denied him, and for a 
moment or two lie lay prostrate 
on the sand aghast at his first 
glimpse of the Injustice of Life. 

Had he been more eloquent 
at the time 1 think he would 
have told me that, wdiereas his 
ten toes and the wrinkle of fat 
round his wrists, about which 
he permitted me to grow en- 
thusiastic, w^ere to him the ,most 
prosaic things on earth, an adult ear, 
on the contrary, w^as one of the wonders 
of the world. But since tlie language 
of the Splutter and the Gurgle does not 
permit; of argument he ignored my 
commands and struggled up again to 
the point of vantage. 

It was then that the disillusionment 
began. My ear, he discovered, was not 
all he had thought it. He poked liis 
finger into it once or twice, but drew it 
out again, disheartened. He tried to 
undo it and flatten it out so as to be 
able to mould it to his own satisfaction. 
It was, he decided, too maze-like. No 
longer satisfied with what, in the first 
enthusiasm of discovery, had appeared 
so delightful, his imagination had con- , 
structed an Ideal Ear, and it seemed to 
him that one ought to be able to place 
one’s finger on tlie outside curve and 
trace it round spirally until the centre 
was reached. That was his conception 
of what an ear, a truly interesting ear, 
should be. 

It was useless for me to tell him that 





, Homrkccper . “Losh ms LxVnii), ye’i.l no have asket all thae tolks to .stop the nicht? There isxa beds for the half 
o’ THEM.” 

Laird. “Hoots, woman! dinna ea.sh yer.sel. Gie them plenty whlskey and they’ll find beds i'or themsels.” 


my features had not been constructed 
merely for his amusement. ‘ ‘ For what, 
then?” he seemed to ask me with 
unfeigned astonishment. No, it was 
no good my making excuses. My ear 
was not the perfect ear. He felt he 
would have liked his mother to own a 
simple, direct kind of ear — not one full 
of pitfalls and sudden turns. Of his 
own accord he slid down on to the 
sand again and lay crushed with dis- 
appointment. 

It was a terrible experience for me. 
He looked into my face, most plainly tell- 
ing me that he could never feel the same 
towards me again. I was hurt. My 
pride was lowered, and it was then that 
this coldness arose between us which 
we can neither of us shake off. 

I have roused him to examine other 
people’s ears. Time after time he has 
been cast back into gloom again. But 
I try to cheer him, filling him with 
hope that the Next Ear will be the one 
for which we are searching. 

I never thought I should be capable 
of duplicity in my dealings with my 
own son. I can only hope that when 
he grows to manhood he will believe 
that I acted solely from a motherly 


desire to accustom him early to the 
disappointments of life. But, while 
outwardly sympathetic, I am deliber- 
ately causing him pain and shattering 
his illusions because, out of a pitiable 
vanity, I want him to see that other 
ears are as far from his ideal as mine. 


A SONG OF SYEINX. | 

Little lady, whom ’tis said i 

Pan tried very hard to please, 

I expect before you fled 

’Neath the wondering willow-trees, 
Ban away from his caress 
In the Doric wilderness, 

That you ’d led him on a lot, 

Said you would, and then would not, — 
No way that to treat a man, 

Little lady loved of Pan I 

I expect you’d dropped your eyes 
(Eyes that held your stream’s own 
hue, 

Kingfishers and di’agon-flies 
Sparkling in their ripple blue), 

And you’d tossed your tresses up, 
Yellow as the cool king-cup, 

And you’d dimpled at his vows 
Underneath the willow boughs. 


Ere you mocked him, ere you ran, 

Little lady loved of Pan ! 

So they ’ve turned you to a reed, 

As the great Olymipians could, 

You’ve to bow, so they’ve decreed, 
When old Pan comes through the 
wood, 

You’ve to curtsey and to gleam 
In the wind and in the stream 
(Which are forms, I ’ve heard folks say. 
That the god adopts to-day). 

And we watch you bear your ban, 

Little lady loved of Pan ! 

For in pleasant spots you lie 
Where the lazy river is, 

Where the chasing whispers fly 
Through the beds of bulrushes, 
Where the big chub, golden dun, 

Turns his sides to catch the sun, 

Where one listens for the queer 
Voices in the splashing weir, 

Where I know that still you can 
Weave a spell to charm a man, 

Little lady loved of Pan I 

“As they drank, the four joined hands.” 

‘ ‘ Lailif Exp'm ”feuilleton. 

Try this at dinner to-night. It will, 
keep the table in a roar. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerics,) 
Medical science has done wonders for romance, and it 
was a glad day for novelists when it was discovered that if 
you hit a man hard over the head, or gave him a sudden 
shock, he might lose his memory completely, with the 
chance of regaining it many years later when the ethics of 
justice or sensation demanded. This handy little device has 
been well used in Nigel Ferrard (Mills and Boon), where 
Mrs. Baillie Keynolds has made a small girl of fourteen, 
wandering in her sleep, the chance witness of a dreadful 
midnight crime. Two surgeons are conducting an opera- 
tion, and one of them deliberately poisons his patient, sub- 
sequently inducing his friend, the nephew^ and heir of the 
dead man and the actual operator, to believe that he has 
bungled with the knife, and for his own sake had better 
hush up the affair. Nigel F£rrard therefore adopts the 
unknown and inopportune child, who is found to have lost 
all knowledge of her past life. When she grows up, he 
marries her, ' and they 
are entirely happy, until 
Marchmonty the other! 
doctor, falls under the | 
suspicion of his wife, . 
who had been originally | 
engaged to the mur- j 
dered man : and thus j 
everything is ripe for| 
the thunderbolt to fall. ! 

When she is describing ! 
a scene of terror or ; 
some state of mental j 
distress or bewilder- 
ment Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds writes ex- 
ceedingly well, but she I 
seems to underestimate 
the value of conversa- 
tion' in romance, and 
makes very little at- 
tempt to increase our 
knowledge of or our 
sympathy with her 
characters by its aid, 
so that I found myself 



TIL* 


not so much stirred as I should have liked to be by the 
final catastrophe and revelation of guilt. But there is 
no doubt that the pathological situation is one for which 
the old tragedians would have given pounds and pounds. 

My theory is that Lord^ Stranleigh, PhilantJirojpist 
(Waed, Lock), started its literary life in the form of 
monthly contributions to a fourpence-halfpenny magazine. 
If this is not the fact, the supposition serves at least to 
show you the kind of person Stranleigh was, and how 
Mr. Eobeet Baer has treated him. He had, to begin 
with, so much money that he simply didn’t know how on 
earth to get rid of it ; and the worst was, that often, when 
he thought he was chucking the wretched stuff away, in 
charity or to oblige a friend, a turn of events would bring 
it all back to him increased sevenfold. So that he went 
on becoming more and more a multi-millionaire, and not 
being able to help it. To me, nowadays, there is some- 
thing very simple and beautiful in a story like that, I 
have enough of -the Triplet, in me to love that my hero 
should be able to write a cheque after lunch for a hundred- 
a^d-fi:fty thousand' pounds, and not remember it at tea- 
time; and this pleasure Mr, Robert 'Bare has certainly 


given me with no stinting hand. ^ I wish I could say that 
the tales — ^for, as is the custom with magazine-characters, 
each chapter in Stranleigh' s life was complete in itself — 
were as admirable otherwise, but the truth is I found them 
just a little bit disappointing. In each — the adventure 
with the Russian Prince, or with the railway king, or the 
bank manager, or what not — there was a host of admirable 
preparation, to which the climax seemed always a trifle 
inadequate. But I have admitted that I enjoyed reading 
the book ; and I believe others will do the same. It is 
very well illustrated. 

Before Allen Aenot forges her next novel she will be 
well advised to re-read The Dempsey Diamonds (Lane) with 
the view of noting how many mystifications she weaves 
and leaves unravelled, and on how many and what slight 
occasions she employs coincidence to make her story march. 
A tithe of the coincidence and a quarter of the mystification 
would have carried her well over a fairly steep tale of 
adventure, and after all The Dempsey Diamonds is a 

chronicle --sof smallish 
beer. Miss Dempsey 
gave me the impres- 
sion that she would 
have found a less in- 
effectual way of getting 
her wealth into her 
granddaughter’s hands; 
neither do I think she 
would have been so 
tragically dismayed at 
the possibility of her 
secret being discovered. 
Not Jane or ^WiUiam 
or Nell or Chris gave 
promise of being so 
entirely resourceless in 
emergencies. It is 
much better to make 
your observations at 
first-hand and to set 
them forth in your own 
language than to use 
the consecrated and 
always-to -be - forgotten 
phrases of a poor tradi- 


THE WORLD’S WORKERS. 

-War Office expert visiting a subsieimed condensed milk, dairy. 


tion. Crying hoarsely, bristling the eyebrows, grinding the 
teeth and laughing sardonically are simply not done. I 
suppose one does occasionally meet immaculate evening 
dress, but it is best not to notice it. And astonishingly 
few of one’s men friends ever refer to a woman, however 
frail, as a “wicked wretch.” 


I am still straining my eyes towards the literary horizon 
for another good volume of short stories. It may be unkind 
to suggest that In Differ e7it Keys (Mills and Boon) would 
have been better called Indifferent Tales, but the fact is 
that I. A. R. Wylie has not risen here above the usual 
short story of commerce — the kind that is written in June, 
and served up, to an aroma of printer’s ink and highly- 
glazed paper, in a “ Christmas No.” towards the end of 
October. In their season, and a little at a time, I like 
these well enough ; but a whole volume of them makes for 
indigestion. The best of the tales seemed to me to be the 
one that ends the book, cailled appropriately The Last 
Txim, about a circus acrobat who found his wife carrying 
on with another member of the troupe, and almost let him 
fall in their somersault act, but didn’t quite. There was a 
gemme thrill here, %nd„spme human behaviour. 
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ciADDrkTc» I AQT \A/rkDn<s “Here is a letter from a lady at have talked,” the Professor -went on, 

PAKKUlo AO wursuo. Chislehurst. The parrot, after living '“have told me strange things. Not 

It has been left to Professor Wragge, with her for fifteen years, died. Its | always quite printable, I fear — ^you 
now on a visit to London from the last words, unfortunately extremely j know what sailors are — bub very illu- 
Wisconsin Laboratory of Biology and indistinct, were either, she tells me, | minating — very. Parrots who after 
Research, to explore what is, even at ‘ Good-bye, old friend,’ or ‘What ’s the . long lives spent in the fullest and most 
this late date in the world’s history, an time?’ But the lady strongly inclines to ! painfully candid expression of their 
entirely new subject of investigation, the former. And so, 1 may add, do I. innermost thoughts soften towards 
Many persons have interested them- “ Another parrot owner, a clergyman, the end into sober if not pious taci- 
selves in the powers of speech of also living in Kent, whose bird had been turnit}-. One in particular I recall who, 
parrots; but the Professor specialises destitute of feathers for three years noted for his consistently dazzling and 
wholly in their dying remarks ; and he before it died, distinctly remarked, inopportune profanity — often interrupt- 
is in England at this moment to collect ‘Now for some warmth at last.’ This ing prayers by a phrase so lurid as to 
at first hand data from parrot-owners the reverend gentleman testifies to. warp the mast (the sailor assured 

for his forthcoming monograph. — — me)— uttered quietly, just be- 

As Mr. Punch's representa- ^ fore he died, these simple 

tive, I found him at an hotel ^ unadorned words, ‘There’s 

conveniently near Leadenhall -'-'C ^ ^ good time coming, I don’t 

Market, whither he goes every " - ^ ' - think.’ 

morning in the hope of con- ^ “Here,” continued the Pro- 

versing with sailors and others — ^ fessor, “is another letter, also 

who bring their birds to that mz) H.. V not a little startling in its sug- 


place to be sold. 

“Yes,’* he said, “it is a pro- 
foundly absorbing study. iThe 
parrot in ordinary life, full of 
health and vigour, is something j(^ 
of a problem : he seems to come m 
in his intelligence and critical ' ^ 
acumen midway betwixt man 
and bird. There is something ’-- 4 ; 
uncanny about him, but there ^ 
is nothing that moves the feel- 
ings. One contemplates him 
with admiration and perplexity, 
even \vonder, but never with 
sympathy. One’s emotions are 
untouched. Is it not so ? ” 

“ Quite,” I said. 

“ But,” continued the Pro- 
fessor, “later, when his faculties . 
are dimming, when he nears 
the moment of dissolution, the 
parrot can strike a deeper note. 

Ah, my dear Sir, I assure you 
some of the things said by 
parrots then would bring a lump ^ 
into your throat. And not only ^ 
are they pathetic — they are in- 
spired too. Glimpses of truth ! i 
Most remarkable ! ” 

“ Do the birds always know they are 




— - — me) — ^uttered quietly, just be- 

^ fore he died, these simple 

^ good time coming, I don’t 

‘^-.4 “Here,” continued the Pro- 

— ^ fessor, “is another letter, also 

^ ^ liitle startling in its sug- 

'iiy =s~- gestion of the unknown. It is 

from a lady at Great Malvern, 
parrot — one of the grey 

^ V '' variety, perhaps the most in- 

contained the formal notification that 

^ -D’Elire to pass the gi'eat seal of the. 

r United Kingdom empowering the Dean 

and Chapter of Christ Church, Oxford 
“Well, AuxNT Emma, when aiie you coming fok a trip University, to elect a Bishop to the 

IN MY AEROPLANE? Cq« nvf’nvH tJ'iip.Ttisf’.f. 








“My dear boy, I’d no more think of doing that than . . , , 

I’D THINK OF rLAsG." Mr. dElire jocularly re- 

— — ^‘marked to our correspondent, 

“A lady at Bournemouth writes to judging from the number of seals 
me : * Our parrot for years had been in he has to pass he might just as well 


See of Oxford .” — Dundee Advertiser. 


going to die? ” I asked. me: ‘Our parrot for years had been in he has to pass he might ]ust as well 

“ Not always,” he replied. “ Sudden the habit of saying “Good night” as I be a keeper at the Zoo. 

death may come to a parrot as to any placed the cover on its cage before 

of US. A choking fit. A cat overturning going to bed. Then latterly, strangely strongly to sea, 

the cage. Last words in such a case enough, it substituted another phrase, using his favourite over-aim stroke. . . After 
would have less value. They might be and instead of “ Good night,” always lialf-an-liom’s syim Burgess returned, on the 
expressive merely of rage or alarm, said “ Pretty PoU,” although my name is stroke of eight 0 clock. .7 -n -7 t 7 
But when the end comes slowly — when Clara. But last week, when it died, just cwcas e aij/ oujna 

they have had time to realise what it before it closed its eyes for the last time, He should have kept to his favourite 

means--the loss of everything held dear, it shook itself for a moment on its perch, stroke. 

the cage, the perch, the parrot food, the and once again, after an interruption of 

master’s or mistress’s stroking fingers, three years at least, said, very slowly, “pie quarterly report of the Sanitary In- 

the opportmite lor I,.. .4 oil. "G.od.i6l.t ".oath»Mo™r.’ H» 


“The quarterly report of the Sanitary In- 


comment — it is then that they say their letter ends thus. Is not 
best things. Let me read you a few.” this very touching ? ” 

He drew from his pocket a bundle of I said that it was. 
letters and selected half-a-dozen, “ Some of the sailors 


-fi * r-(- satisfactory. The Keport showed that a 

tne nnaiiry 01 g^^iple of whisky taken in town had been 


this very touching ? ” analysed and found to be genuine.” 

I said that it was. Do$s-$hire Journal. 

“Some of the sailors with whom I Very reassuring indeed. 


VOL. CXLI. 
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FAREWELL TO SUMMER. 

ScMMEE, if now at length your time is through, 

And, as occurs with lovers, we must part, 

My poor return for all the debt, your due, 

Is just to say that you may keep my heart ; 

Still warm with heat-waves rolling up the sky, 

Its melting tablets mark in mid- September - 
Their record of the best three months that I 
Ever remember. 

j I had almost forgotten how it felt 
j Not to aw^ake at dawn to sweltering mirth, 

I And hourly modify my ambient belt 
i To cope with my eniaciated girth ; 
j It seems that always I have had to stay 
I My forehead’s moisture with the frequent moppcr, 
j And found my cheek assume from day to day 
A richer copper. 

Strange spells you wrought with your transforming glow 
0 London drabness bathed in lucent heat ! 

O Mansions of the late Queen Anne, and 0 
Buckingham Palace (also Wimpole Street) i 
0 laughing skies traditionally sad I 

0 barometric forecasts never “rainy ” 1 
0 balmy days, and nodes, let me add, 

Ambrosian^! 

And if your weather brought the strikers out 
And turned to desort-brown the verdant plot ; 

If civic fathers, who arc often stout. 

Murmured at times, ‘f This is a bib too hob ! 

If the slow blood of rural swains has stirred 
When stating what their view^s about the crops is, 

Or jammy lips have flung some bitter word 
At this year’s wopses ; — 

What then ? You may have missed the happy mean, 

I But by excess of virtue’s ample store, 

Proving your lavish heart was over-keen, 

And for that fault I love you yet the more ; 

Nay, had you been more temperate in your zeal, 

1 should have lacked the best of all your giving — 

The thirst, the lovely thirst, that made me feel 

Life worth the living. . 0. S. 


WHERE TO GO NEXT HOLIDAY. 

Beadfoed. 

Now that the holiday season is nearly over it seems 
proper to remind serious and responsible people that there 
are other places one can go to besides Badgastein, Nether 
Acbnaharacle, and Margate. Bradford is a most interestin^f 
place for p autumn holiday. It is never crowded with 
toppers, either monthly or week-endly. It is possible at 
Bradford to get away from the Band ; and there are never 
any Pierrots to disturb one’s aftemojn siesta on the banks 
of the Aire. However, the pm-pose of this article is not 
to boorn Bradford as a health-resort ; the idea is rather 
to be didactic and informative, to lift the mind of the 
mder to a higher plane of thought than that on which 
^ moves when he is considering the music-hall value of 
Buboess, or what he would have done with the. money. if 
he had had a thousand on Prince Palatine for the Leger. 

industry of Bradford is Woolcombing, and 
there are few more picturesque sights in any part of the 
world than the convergence upon the main highways 
leaing to Bradford of hundreds of thousands of sheep 
which arrive, twice a year, from all parts of the sur- 


rounding country, and even from Scotland and Wales, to 
have their wool combed. This process used to be per- 
formed locally ; and in remote places small holders may 
still be seen combing their own sheep. But the progressive 
owner realises now that it is cheaper to send his flock into 
Bradford twice a year for this operation, which not only 
gives the sheep a much tidier appearance, but stimulates 
the growth of its wool and improves its general health and 
spirits. Unfortunately for the purposes of the journalists, 
woolcombing is a secret process ; and my attempt to get 
into the comberies, disguised as an elderly ram, was 
frustrated. But I was fortunate in meeting many sheep, 
both Before and After, and was much struck with the 
improvement in their appearance. Many had evidently 
indulged in a singe and shampoo also. 

Next to Woolcombing, in the respect of the Bradford 
man, comes the Mohaie Teade. As the name indicates, 
this staple depends upon a comparatively little-known 
animal, the Mo, which is fortunately plentiful in Asia 
I Minor, South Africa and the Argentine. The Asian or 
African Mo must nob be confused with the commoner 
British variety, distinguished, for trade purposes, by the 
prefix Ikey. It is curious to think that there are dozens of 
Bradford men, each with two motor cars and a grouse 
moor in Cumberland, who have never set eyes on their 
benefactor, the Mo. Thousands of miles away, on the 
High Veldt, the Mo moves day after day in his orbit 
round a peg, to which he is attached by a long strand of 
his own hair. His one object in life is to feel it growing. 
At night he is corralled by his keeper, dexterously and 
painlessly shaved with a lG-‘20 li.p. safety razor, and 
burned loose to accumulate next night’s crop. The hair is 
then packed in bales, and shipped to Bradford, whose 
motto is, “ The Mo the Merrier.” 

From Mohair we turn to Bradford’s third industry— 
Oil-Peess Bagging. This is a profession, as its name 
suggests, which calls for considerable resource and even 
daring. Anyone who has ever seen an oil-pross will under- 
stand that it is almost as hard to purloin, without exciting 
immediate suspicion and pursuit, as the Albert Memorial 
The successful Oil-Press Bagger must be wary and astute. 
He must know where there are Oil-Presses worth 'his 
attention, and to what extent they are guarded. Then he 
has to consult with his Head* Bagger' (an official who is 
paid a huge salary, and who is well worth it) as to the 
plan of campaign. I 'was fortunate in gaining the 
confidence of several Head Baggers, during my visit to 
Bradford: but it would be unfair, and might even be 
dangerous, to give more than the barest outline of their 
method. But I may be permitted to say this, that 
gelignite and a Pickford van play a not unimportant part 
in tlie business. A team of Oil-Press Baggers, brawny men 
from the Dales, has been known to break into a Baggery 
and remove^ a full-sized Oil-Press in 2 min. 35 § sec. The 
next time tnat^ you feed your pigs with oil-cake — if you 
keep pigs, and if pigs eat oilcake — the next time you feel 
the clammy caress of a linseed poultice, I hope you will 
spare a moment’s . grateful thought for the Oil-Press 
Baggers of Bradford. 


Two extracts from The Melbourne Age : — 

— Fi’om 420 merino ewes, Mr. Paul Hendrick, of 
Warmyure, obtained 375 lambs, or 99 per cent.” 

“Elmore, — A fine lambing pei'centage lias been obtained at Mr. H. 
Holmes s Burnewang Estate, 3765 lambs being marked from 411 cross- 
bred and comeback ewes, representing 91 per cent.'' 

This is where the Colonial has the advantage of us. 
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KINDEED SPIEITS 








THE REVIVAL OF HUMOUR. 

JRmn ! it 's a long time since I met you, rain 1 
Mother of rivers, but oh far more sweet 
Than when you souse the hillside and the plain 
Here in the hippodrome of hurrying street 1 
How nice to sit 

And watch the people squirm beneath your wit 1 

See, here is one that should have brought his gamp, 

Broker or, may be, member of the Bar, 

But hath not done so, and his clothes are damp, 

So is his tile, and taxicabs are far ; 

He does not say . 

“ 0 fruitful quickener of the earth I ” nor pray 

To whosoe’er of the immortal gods, 

When fields are parched and dry through months of glare, 
Sends down upon the world these genial rods, 

Nor cry, “ 0 balmy one I 0 god most fair ! ” 

Soothly his voice 

Is raised in language nothing like so choice. 

And then the nymphs ! with garments apt to spoil, 

Hoping against all hope they stand and wait 
Beneath some shop-front, garden of their toil. 

Then dash for it, and get in such a state 
Their so-called “ things ; ” 

They also use what oaths experience brings. 

Eain, thou comedian ! it does me good 
To see the fine old farce revived once more 
Of frequent mud-stains splashing from the wood ; 


Observe that man out there, I bet he swore 
To find his hat 

All spotted like the pard — a brougham did that. 

I, only I, remembering how kind 

Are all the boons of nature, how the mist 
Engenders torrents, and the rivers wind 

Through wakening valleys, and the woods are kissed, 
And how my tea 

Needs water, and my bath its h. and c. — 

I, keeping tolerant and calm and bland. 

Smile at the throaty gurgles of the drain ; 

The noise of many waters in the land 
Pleases me mightily ; I laugh, 0 rain. 

Watching you tub 

Old London — from the windows of my club. Ev 


‘‘ Certain excitement was caused in journalistic and artistic circles by 
the news of the arrest of M. Hostrowisky, who has been a contidbutor 
to several papers in Paris under the name of Guillaume Apollinaire.” 

Reuter, 

His assumed name (so different from that of his birth) 
seems to have been “ writ in water ” (mineral). 

“ An announcement of more than ordinary interest is that of Henry 
Oharlewood Turner, second son of the Bishop of Islington, and 
grandson of the late Bishop McDougall, and Inez Elizabeth, only 
surviving child of the Kev. John Huntley Skrine, Yicar of St. Peter-in- 
the-East, Oxford, and sometime Warden of Glenalmond.” 

Ghureli Family Neios2)xy&r. 

Unfortunately the announcement ends here, but we can 
guess what happened and beg to congratulate them. 
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AT THE PLAY- 

“The Ogre.’* 

Fob weeks I had been living the 
animal life, chasing the grouse-bird 
over heart-breaking peat-hags ; plough- 
ing, with steady alternation, the blue 
seas and the white bunkers of Brittany ; 
and now my stagnant mind was to 
have an intellectual treat. Eeturned 
to London, the headquarters of the 
hierarchy of Dramatic Culture, I was, 
on my first night, to sit at the feet of 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, its anointed 
high-priest. 

At once I saw that things had been 
moving on while I was away. New 
types, undreamed of in my experience 
of actual humanity, had sprung into 
being. Here was a flapper (with pig- 
tail) talking the glib rhetoric of Female 
Emancipation with the aplomb of a 
Pankhurst, Here was her elder sister, 
a picture of virginal simplicity, sud- 
denly become notorious as the author of 
a shady novel about shop-girls, censored 
by the libraries. Here was her callow 
brother, educated at Harrow, Cam- 
bridge and the Music Halls, addressing 
his young step-mother, with wearying 
insistence, as “ pretty belle-m^re.” Here 
was that lady conspiring with her hus- 
band’s children to flout the authority of 
their father. Here was that father, 
mildest-mannered of City merchants, 
lending his preposterous nickname of 
Ogre to the latest of Mr. Jones’s mas- 
terpieces. I pass over the young man’s 
best girl, the most incredible charmer 
that ever disturbed the realms of pure 
imagination with the tootle of her car, 
and content myself with saying that 
Art, that tireless inventor, had truly 
not been idle in my absence. 

It looks as if Mr. Henry Arthur 
J ONES had meant to give us a refined 
modem version of The Taming of the 
Bhreiu, But the brutality of Petmchio 
is everything. Take that from him and 
his occupation ’s gone. Mr. Jones’s Ogre 
is satisfied to assert his manhood by 
nailing over his mantelpiece a pair of 
riding breeches (not an exclusively 
masculine garment) and eating a soli- 
tary chop in the presence of his starv- 
ing family. (Let me here say that Sir 
George Alexander ate his chop just 
about as well as it could be eaten. 
It was a delightful little interval of 
comedy in a very desert of trivial 
iteration.) And at the end I could not 
find that we were much better off than 
when we started, or that the Ogre had 
really done so very much taming. It 
is true that his elder daughter (no 
thanks to him) was off’ his hands and 
that his ne’er-do-weel boy had gone to 
swell the ranks of his kind in Canada, 
but no one supposed for' a moment that 

his shrew of a wife had undergone any 
sort of reform. Of course I shouldn t 
think of worrying about the aimless 
futility of it ah if only it hadn’t been 
the work of Mr. Henry Arthur J ones. 
For he has always recognised himself 
as an authority on the right methods of 
making plays, and, generously enough, 
has made no pretence of concealing his 
views from the public. 

Sir George Alexander was in rather 
attractive vein. I couldn’t wish to 
meet an ogre more gentle, more re- 
served, more passively persuasive. He 
must have taken fifty or sixty bites to 
his simple mutton-chop, and he washed 
it down with homely ale instead of 
human blood. Miss Kate Cutler had 
harder work to win our sympathy in a 
character compact of the elements of 
shrew and minx. But she cannot help 
playing well. Mr. Valentine, as a 
gardener who had “ corpsed ” a shrew 
of his own and knew full well how the 
type should be handled, had an eye 
that was more eloquent than any 
language, though he could be vocal 
to good purpose when he chose. Mr. 
Matthews, heavily handicapped by 
the lady of his choice, scarcely had 
his usual chance. But he was always 
good to watch even if he had little 
to say that was worth while. Mr. 
Reynolds and Mr. Nares performed 
their slight tasks very naturally. Finally 
Mr. Hallard, though he did great 
execution with rolling eyes and flashing 
teeth, never seemed a very probable 
breaker-up of the domestic mmiage. 

The dialogue, studded with simple 
pleasantries, was seldom brilliant. It 
seems a little late in the day to sug- 
gest, as a bon mot, that the censoring 
of a book is a good advertisement for 
it; and\when you recur to your chop 
after an interval for conversation you 
should always think of some better 
remark than “Let us return to our 
mutton.” 

Altogether the play, though it had 
its spasms of quiet humour, cannot, I 
fear, be long for this world. Still, one 
never knows. 0. S. 

“ The Perplexed Husband.” 

Thomas Felling may well have been 
perplexed. He came back from Russia 
expecting to find the happy loving little 
wife that he had left six weeks ago and 
was greeted coldly by a strange woman 
— the same in appearance but with 
how different a manner towards him. 
In his absence she had discovered (with 
the help of Dulcie Blstead and Clar- 
ence Woodhouse, those champions of 
Woinen’s Rights) that he had been 
treating her as a doll, that she was 
only — this surprised Thomas — “the 
principal woman in his harem.” She 

knew now that she must “ live her own 
life;” and until Thomas showed that 
he understood and sympathised she 
would only be a stranger to him. Now 
Thomas was no fool, though he was a 
Philistine. As an earnest of his com- 
plete understanding he announced his 
intention of kicking Dulcie and Clarence 
out of the house. Sophie said that if 
he did this she would leave the house 
with them — for ever. Whereupon the 
poor husband was indeed perplexed. 

Luckily Mrs, Margell had a plan. 
In real life people never have plans, or 
if they do they take weeks and weeks 
to think of them. Obviously we 

couldn’t sit and watch Thomas for 
weeks and weeks while he thought of a 
plan ; the thing had to be announced 
at once, even while we looked and 
waited. It was quite a simple plan — 
the dear old one, in fact, which 
gets another woman into the house 
in order to make the wife jealous. 
Mrs. Margell was, no doubt, a great 
playgoer, and had seen this plan work- 
ing successfully on the stage hundreds 
of times; so she had confidence in 
recommending it to Thomas. 

Well, it worked again. Not quite in 
the way Thomas expected, but none 
the less to the happiness of himself 
and his wife, and to the great glory of 
Mr. Alfred Sutro. For Mr. Sutro has 
written a capital play, artificial perhaps 
in places, but always interesting. And 

I shall not be so silly as to accuse him 
of trying to solve the Woman Suffrage 
question. 

Mr. Gerald du Maurier was a 
perfect Thomas Felling, and he may be 
congratulated not only on his own fine 
performance but also on his company. 
Miss Athene Seyler (who made such 
a delightful first appearance in The 
Truants) showed quite another side of 
her art as the earnest little wife, and 
was equally successful in it. As the 
emancipated Dulcie (why Dulcie ?) 
Miss Henrietta Watson was as 
effective as ever in an unsympathetic 
part ; as the philosopher Clarence (why 
Clarence?) Mr. Lyall Swete was com- 
pletely in the picture. Miss Maude 
Millett looked and spoke just like 
the matter-of-fact Mrs. Margell, and 
Miss Enid Bell showed something 
more than the beauty that is always 
necessary in the “other woman.” Both 
Thomas and I thought at first that to 
look beautiful would be all she would 
have to do ; but, as it turned out, there 
was much more in it than that. M. 

“PUBLIC LUNCHEON. 
sheep WORRYING IN DEVON.” 

Western Morning News, 

Mutton again ! 





Our Doctor, “I’m sorry to sat, old man, it’s appendicitis, 

AND YOXT'MUST DAVE THE OPERATION NEXT WEEK.’* , 







Sider Dorothy, “It s very cowardly- wicked to -have 
THE operation; 'WHY CAN'T YOU BEAR* IT LIKE I DO? I’VE HAD 
APPENDICITIS FOR YEARS, I AM STTRE. " You’LL BE AWAY FROM 
WORK FOR 'WEEKS, AND THINK OF ' THE TROUBLE AND ANXIETY 

you’ll cause us all.” ' 



fi): 


Aunt Fanny. “Are you svre your doctor is competent to 

UNDERTAKE THE OPERATION? SOME DOCTORS ARE DREADFULLY 
CARELESS. ' One, who operated on a poor FRIEND OF MINE, 
ACCIDENTALLY SEWED UP HIS HAT AND GLOVES IN HIS PATIENT.” 


8istcr4n-laxo Sydxuy, “So you re going into a nursing home 
for the job? Hope you’ll like it. You’ll probably catch 

SOMETHING ELSE OR DIE OF STARVATION, LIKE A MAN I HEARD 
OF WHO GOT FORGOTTEN. WELL, GOOD-BYE AND GOOD LUCK TO 
THE CARTING ! *’ 





DdbcrL'^^l thought I *D just look in to see if you’d 

PAID UP ALL Y6't7R INSURAN'OES, MADE TOUR WILL AND GOT EVERY- 1 
itHri(j|;IN ORDER. . ;XTicOUGHT, TOO, I COULD SAVE YOUR WIDOW , 1 
TROITBLE IF— ^ ^ 


■ Our Doctor, “Sorry, old man, a mistake in my diagnosis ; 
YOU ’VE 'NOT got APPENDICITIS ; YOU *RE ALL RIGHT. GET UP^ IT [S 
your'w^ife’s pastry; I*7e just sad some!” 
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A SUMMER COLD. 

Whes I am not feeling very ■well I 
' go to Beatrice for sympathy and 
i advice. Anyhow, I get the advice. ^ 

** I think,” I said carelessly, wishing 
to break it to her as gently as possible, 
“ I think I have hay-fever.” ■ 

“ Nonsense,” said Beatrice. 

That annoyed me. "Why shouldn't 
I have hay-fever if I wanted to ? 

“If you're going to begrudge me 
every little thing,” I began. 

“You haven’t even got a cold.” 

As luck would have it a sneeze chose 
! that moment for its arrival. 

; “ There 1 ” I said triumphantly. 

’ “ Why, my dear boy, if you had hay- 

• fever you'd be sneezing all day.” 
j “That was only a sample. There 
•' are lots more where that came from.” 

I “ Don’t be so silly. Fancy starting 
j hay-fever in September.” 

“I’m net starting it. I am, I 
earnestly hope, just finishing it. If you 
want to know, I ’ve had a cold all the 
summer.” 

“Well, I haven’t noticed it.” 

“ That 's because I ’m such a good 
actor. I ’ve been playing the part of 
a man who hasn’t had a cold all the 
summer. In short, I ’ve been wearing 
the mask.” 

Beatrice disdained to answer, and 
by-and-by I sneezed again. 

“You certainly have a cold,” she 
said, putting down her Wrk. 

“ Come, this is something.” 

“You must be careful. How did 
I you catch it ? ” 

“ I didn’t catch it. It caught me.” 

“ Last week-end ? ” 

“ No, last May.” 

Beatrice picked up her work again 
impatiently. I sneezed a third time. 

“ Is this -more the sort of thing you 
waint ? ” I said. 

“What I say is that you couldn’t 
ham had hay-fever all the summer 
without people knowing.” 

“ But, my dear Beatrice, people do 
know. In this quiet little suburb you 
are rather out of the way of the busy 
world. Eumours of war, depressions 
on the Stock Exchange, my hay-fever 
— these things pass you by. But the 
clubs are full of it. I assure you that, 
all over the country, England’s stately 
homes have been plunged into mourn- 
I ing by the news of my sufferings, 
historic piles have bowed their heads 
and wept.” 

“ I suppose you mean that in every 
house you.’ve been to this summer 
you ’ve told them that you had it, and 
they ’ve been foolish enough to believe’ 
you.” 

“That’s putting it a little crudely; 
What happens is ” 


“ Well, all I can say is, you know a 
very silly lot of people.” 

“What happens is that when the 
mahogany has been cleared of its 
polished silver and choice napery, and 
wine of a rare old vintage is circulating 
from hand to hand ” 

“ If they 'wanted to take any notice 
of you at all, they could have given you 
a bread poultice and sent you to bed.” 

“Then, as we impatiently bite the 
ends off our priceless Havanas ” 

“ They might know that you couldn’t 
possibly have hay-fever.” 

I sat up suddenly and spoke to 
Beatrice. 

“ Why on earth shouldn't I have hay- 
fever ? ” I demanded. “ Have you any 
idea what hay-fever is ? I suppose you 
think I ought to be running about 
wildly, trying to eat hay ? or showing 
an unaccountable aversion from dried 
grass? I take it that there are grades 
of hay-fever, as there are of everything I 
else. I have it at present in a mild 
form. Instead of being thankful that 
it is no worse, you ” 

“ My dear boy, hay-fever is a thing 
people have all their lives, and it 
comes on every summer. You ’ve never 
even pretended to have it before this 
year.” 

“ Yes, but you must start some time. 
I ’m a little backward, perhaps. Just 
because there are a few infant prodigies 
about, don’t despise me. In a year or 
two I shall be as regular as the rest of 
them.” And I sneezed again. 

Beatrice got up with an air of 
decision and left the room. For a 
moment I thought she was angry and 
had gone for a policeman, but as the 
minutes went by and she didn’t return 
I began to fear that she might have 
left the house for good. I was wonder- 
ing how I should break the news to 
her fatnily when, to my relief, she came 
in again. 

“You may be right,” she said, 
putting down a small package and 
unpinning her hat. “ Try this. The 
chemist says it’s the best hay-fever 
cure there is.” 

“ It ’s in a lot of languages,” I said 
as I took the wrapper off. “ I suppose 
German hay is the same as any other 
sort of hay ? Oh, here it is in English. 
I say, this is a what-d’-you-call-it cure.” 

“ So the man said.” 

“ Homoeopathic. It ’s made from the 
pollen that causes hay-fever. Yes. 
Ab-> yes.” I coughed slightly and 
I looked at Beatrice out of the corner of 
^7 “I suppose,” I said carelessly, 
“ if anybody took this who hadn't got 
hay-fever, the results might be rather — 
I mean' that he might then find that 
he— in fact, er — had got it.” 

“ Sure to,” said Beatrice. 


“ Yes. That makes us a little 
thoughtful; we don't want to over-do 
this thing.” I went on reading tho 
instructions. “ You know, it ’s rather 
odd about my hay-fever — it ’s generally 
worse in town than in the country.” 

“But then you started so late, dear. 
You haven’t really got into the swing 
of it yet.” ; 

“ Yes, but still — you know, I have 
my doubts about the gentlernan who 
invented this. AVe don’t see eye to eye 
in this matter. Beatrice, you* may be 
right — perhaps I haven’t got hay- 
fever.” 

“ Ob, don’t give up.” 

“ But all the same I know I ’ve got 
something. It ’s a funny thing about 
my being worse in town than in the 

country. That looks rather as if 

By Jove, I know what it is — I ’ve get 
just the opposite of hay-fever.” 

“ What is the opposite of hay ? ” 

“ Why, bricks and things.” 

I gave a last sneeze and began to 
wrap up the cure. 

“Take this pollen stuff back,” I said 
to Beatrice, “ and ask the man if he ’s 
got anything homoeopathic made from 
paving-stones. Because, you know, 
that ’s what I really want.” 

“ You have got a cold,” s.\id Beatrice. 

A, A. M. 


STARS IN COLLISION. 

Headers of our esteemed contem- 
porary, The British Weehly, can hardly 
have failed to notice the striking item 
oC literary news which appears in the 
last issue over the signature “ A Man 
of Kent ” : — 

“The Ameiican papers tell us that what 
came near being a seiious accident occurred 
recently at Kennebunkport, Me., where Mar- 
garet Deland and George Barr McCutcheon 
have summer cottages. Both writers own 
automobiles, and one day were taking ian 
outing in them. They met so suddenly in a 
narrow road that a crash was inevitable, 
and Mr. McCutcheon’s machine struck Mrs. 
Deland's, dashing it over an embankment eight 
or nine feet high. By a miracle it was not 
overturned, and no serious damage resulted 
from the encounter.” 

It is reassuring to the national 
amour prop's to know that these ex- 
hilarating encounters are not the 
monopoly of the New World. 

Thus an accident that might have 
been attended with consequences 
calculated to eclipse the gaiety -of 
two hemispheres is reported from 
Eyde (I. of W.) It seems that Mr. 
Henry James, who has recently pur- 
chased a hydroplane,' waS^^ cruising .in 
the Solent when he collided with’ a 
motor boat driven by Mr; Joshrii 
OoneAd. As both craft were travel- 
ling at a high speed they becam^ !so 
inextricably entangled that it was 
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Magisimtc, “Now can you describe the horse in question? How big was it, for instance?'* 

Witness. “It was sixteen feet, y’r honour.” 

Magistrate. “Come, come! Kemember you are on your oath! Don't you mean sixteen hands?” 

Witness. “Indeed, thin, it was hands I meant; and did I say feet, y'r honour? Ah, weli,, I’m on my oath, so we’ll 
TET it stand. Sure, thin, it sixteen feet,,. y’r honour.” 


impossible to separate them. The 
illustrious pilots were both hurled into 
the sea, and the shock was so great 
that Professor Milne’s seismograph at 
Shide Hill was violently agitated and a 
flock of solan geese which were cross- 
ing the island fell to the ground in a 
state of hopeless inanition. Fortunately 
the two famous novelists were picked 
up by a submarine and conveyed to 
Ryde. According to the latest advices 
Mr. Henry Jambs has nearly completed 
the scenario of his apology to Mr. 
I tloNBAD, which’ is expected to run to 
’ about 140,000 words. It will shortly 
! be published in two volumes by Mr. 
I Heinemann, under the title of “ A 
i Marine Entanglement.” 

'! The charming village of Ripley was 
* recently, the scene of an extraordinary 
! encounter between Mr. G. K. Ches- 
terton and Mr. Silas K. Hocking, 
Mr. Chesterton, who was mounted 
on a 10-h.p, “Giant” motor bicycle, 
swept round a corner into the High 
J Street at a high rate of speed and 
dasb§d i^to a Cornish Riviera landau- 
iette, in -which Mr. Hocking was sitting 
1 I, before the door of a temperance hotel, 
[f , To- avoid the inevitable collision, Mr. 
Hocking threw himself out of bis car, 
while Mr. Chesterton, by an 'extra- 


ordinary act of levitation, sailed clean 
over the roof pf the hotel, and clung to a 
telegraph pole until he was brought' 
down by the captain. of the local fire- 
brigade. Happily, neither of the 
authors was hurt, Mr. Hocking being 
a man of iron constitution, while Mr. 
Chesterton’s buoyancy completely 
neutralised the sudden impact with 
the telegraph pole, on which a suitable 
tablet has already been placed by the 
Parish Council. 

Mrs. Elinor Glyn, amongst her 
othei* accomplishments, is a fearless 
aeroplanist, and has already crossed 
the Channel* several times. During 
her last transit, however, she narrowly 
escaped destruction. When only about 
a mile from the French coast an 
explosion of petrol set the aeroplane 
on fire, and she dropped like a stone 
through the void. By an extraordinary 
piece of good fortune Mr. William 
Le Qxjeux, who was returning to 
France in his magnificent steam yacht 
Gloriana, happened to be exactly 
beneath her, and when the burning 
aeroplane dropped on the deck, several 
of his. footmen promptly extinguished 
the flames. Mrs. Glyn, who was clad 
in a suit, of asbestos overalls, escaped 
without any injury, but the buttons on 


the livery of the footmen were melted 
by the terrific heat. 

Lastly, we have to chronicle a 
momentous rencontre which occurred 
lately in Hertfordshire. Mrs. Sarah 
Tooley, who is in the habit of riding 
across country on a small African 
elephant of extraordinary agility, leapt 
her steed over a hedge into a.* road 
just as Mr. Maurice Hewlett was 
passing by in his 16-cylinder Senhouse 
Limousine, crashing through the roof 
with a noise that was distinctly audible 
at Lord Rothschild’s stately home at 
Tring, seven miles away. The remark- 
able feature of the accident, however, 
was that while neither Mrs. Tooley 
nor Mr. Maurice Hewlett received a 
scratch, the elephant was smashed to 
smithereens and was never seen again, 
though Major Richardson and his 
bloodhounds were on the scene of 
action within twenty-four hours. 


Potted Poets : I. Browning. 

“The rev. gentleman based an eloquent 
diecouise on ‘Courage.’ Browning, said he, 
speaks of the man who never tiuned his hack, 
who never dreamed, thougli right were .worsted, 
and wi’oiig triumphed .” — Cornish Admrtiser. 

If he slept on his back he must have 
dreamed. 
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3Iothcr, “'What did you want to hupwT tour little sister eor?” ’ 

Harold. “I didn’t want to; I just wanted to see how hard I could pull her hair without hurting her.” 


“NEEDLES AND PINS . . 

When a man marries his trouble 
begins. If, Sir, you have been con- 
sidering this very, matter and have 
come to the conclusion (1) that it is 
worth it, or (2) that there is bound to 
be trouble for you either way and you 
don’t mind which, so why deny '-the 
dear girl a thing she has so obviously 
set her heart on ? or (3) that you have 
said too much to withdraw,' you will 
most likely have discovered the fact 
that the centre of the' trouble 'above 
mentioned is hats. Arrived thus far 
correctly, you have probably jumped to 
the conclusion that the hats in question 
are hers, and that your trouble consists 
of so small a thing as signing a cheque 
or two. Believe me, my dear Sir, you 
are wrong. 

-sc- 

“My wife,** I said to the man 
behind the counter, “ says that I have 
got to get a new bowler. The dear old 
friend, who has been through the thick 
and thin of countless years with me 
and now sits lovingly on my head, is 
condemned.*’ 

The man smiled, and asked for 
particulars. 


“Good heavens! fellow,” said I, 
“ what do I know about such things ? 
Mary says I must have' a new bowler. 
Give; me therefore a new bowler.*’ 
i The man gave a cursory glance at 
my. head, as if it were so much solid 
matter to be covered up and got fid of 
as soon' as possible, and selected his 
idea of a new bowler. 

" “It suits you, Sir,” he said, as I put 
it on, “ if I may say so, admirably.” 

“ You have said so,” I retorted, “ but 
nevertheless my idea of a hat is Some- 
thing one can wear and yet see out of. 
Mind you, I have never gone into the 
matter before, as yoii have no doubt 
done, but yet I have the instinct that 
a hat is less a thing for one to get 
inside than a thing to be placed outside 
one. Once there, me re over, it should 
stay there, till removed. With the 
first gust of wind I should be blown 
right out of this.” • 

He produced a smaller one, stated 
that it suited me, if he might say so, 
admirably, compelled me to buy it, and 
sent me out of the shop. Mary, upon 
observing me later, said, “ When are 
you going to buy a respectable 
bowler?” I explained that I had 
done so abeady. She said she was 


glad to ' hear of it, but would be 
gladder still to see it. I called her 
attention ‘ to the top of. my head! 
^^Thatr* she said merely, and so it 
came about that later I found nayself 
again in the shop, this time personally 
conducted. " \ 

' Now, the indignity of this mere 
return was sulSdciently uhcomfofta'ble', 
and I do think that, considering/ the 
little trouble and the large prices we 
men give at shops in our single days, 
the shopmen ought at least to stand 
by us at a pinch like this.‘ This shop- 
man in particular should have caught 
the look of suffering in my eye, and 
have used all the weight of his autho- 
rity and demeanour to crush Mary's 
opinions and, though I say *it ’ as 
should not, to' crush Mary herself. 
Instead, he agreed frankly, and with 
a contemptuous look at me, that the 
hat was too small. 

“Small?** said Mary. “Why, it 
looks absurd? ” 

“Absurd, Madam,” he agreed again ; 
“but I was given to understand that 
looks did not matter as long as he felt 
happy in the hat.” 

“I might have guessed as rnuch,” 
said Mary!. ' ■ It is 'to be observed 
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SOME MORE HOLIDAY RESEMBLANCES. 


(1) It would take an almost perverted ingenuity to detect in this gentleman any real likeness to the Ri^ht Hon. Henry Chaplin. 
Apart from certain turfy attributes (obviously plagiarised from the right hoii. gentleman’s equipment) and the wearing of a monocle, our 
artist can discover nothing which could, for an instant, deceive any friend of the gi’eat Protectionist Leader. (2) We fiaiikly admit that to 
the untrained eye of aif imperfectly-informed observer this gentleman might easily be the innocent cause of the rumour that Mr. Balfour 
was in the district -a rumour which sent a wave of chastened and well-conti’olled enthusiasm through the local Unionist Association. 
(3) No one that was not affected with a reckless thirst for sensationalism at all costs would, for a single instant, mistake this trivial little 
person for a Spenoer-Ciiukchill. There arc markedly plebeian traits which prevent any well-hrought-up person from confusing^ him for 
a single moment with the Home Secretary. (We cannot help feeling that the right hon. gentleman has just cause to comilain of such an 
inexcusable bluuder.) 


that I was referred to as “ he.” Indeed, 
I was ever regarded as “ it.” For, 
when exhausted as a subject for adverse 
criticism, I was treated as an object 
for resting hats on at various angles. 
I had nothing to do with the choice of 
either : if I evinced any interest in the 
matter and paused before a mirror, I 
was ordered sharply to go and stand by 
the door. I obeyed orders, and was 
told even more sharply to go and stand 
by the other door. To the people in 
the shop I seemed an idiot; to the 
other people, who wanted to come into 
the shop, I seemed to be a tiresome 
idiot, and for every hat that did not 
please the critics I got all the blame. 
My head and the shape and size of it 
were an insult to Mary and an injury 
to the, man behind the counter. In 
short, that poet, if he knew what he 
was talking about when he mentioned 


trouble, spoke with groat moderation 
and restraint. 

Everything must end, and a con- 
clusion (of the most uncomfortable shape 
conceivable) was eventually arrived at. 
Within a month, however, Mary had 
taken a dislike to it. I called her 
attention to the fact that it was her 
own selection. That might he, but 
Mary could not go on loving me unless 
I got another. I said, with regret, that 
I should have then to dispense with her 
love. That might be also, but I could 
not, I was reminded, live with comfort 
in the same house as her disapproval. 
I reminded her again that the hat 
complained of was her choice. She 
had changed her mind, she said, and 
I must change my hat. . . . The 
process was much the same as before, 
only if possible more offensive. 

That was four months ago. This 


morning, as she saw me off to the 
City, she called me back. Oblivious of 
the past and optimistic of the present, 
I returned and kissed her again. That 
was not what she wanted. “ Stand a 
little way away from me,” she said, 
“ I want to look at you.” She did 
look, and the look was at the top of 
my head, and not affectionate. 

If this matures into a fourth bowler 
hat, I shall ask with some confidence 
for a divorce. 


Answer to correspondent in the 
Amateur Gardener : 

‘‘Yes, also plant bugs, earwigs, weevils, etc.’’ 
All the same we don’t think we will. 


“At the foot of the letter were a nionber of 
‘crosses,’ presumably representing crosses.” 

Manchester Evening Chronicle, 

The writer presumes too much. 
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And when the same delegates made The infant Emperor of China began 

OHARIVARIA. an attack on Mr. Will Oeooks, the his education one day last week. To 

.. IN PEESiA latter only said to himself, “ Poor old honour the occasion, that day was made 

” BiU ' ” It is pleasant to learn that he a holiday in all the schools throughout 
BLUEJACKETS EEAPY TO STOP LOOTL G. ^ g^fficienFly good terms with him- the Empire. Under the circumstances. 

We are shocked to think that Ihey self to address himself by his pet name, it must have been peculiarly bitter for 
1 , i the little man to sit working all by 

‘ Tho mover of the vote of thanks to himself— unless, of course, he struck. 

The success of the Schoolboys’. Mr. Lloyu George, for opening a ' ^ . 

Strikes must have surprised the littls bazaar at Menai Bridge, is thus re- Schoolmasters are a very modest and 
chaps themselves. “Down with the ported I have my own belief that unassuming class. One of .them, only 
canel” they demanded, and in most thefirst person to ‘discover’ Mr. Lloyd the other day in the Morning 
cases it came down on them sooner George must have been the girl who, advertised a vacancy m his school 
than thev expected. in spite of everything, was determined “owing to an unexpected success. 

to get married to him.” Ministers stand ^ 

The Hooligan Strikers' motto : — to be shot at even by their best friends. The staff of the Greenv^ich Ob- 
-Leave no stone un ^ servafcory is taking a 


The staff 


turned to attain your 
object.” 

I It is again rumoured’ 

I that non-unionist work- 1 
men are thinking of | 
forming a union with; 
the view of protecting 
their interests. 

❖ . si! 

An expedition has 
left London for Good- 
enough Island, near 
British New Guinea, to 
study the customs of 
the natives, who are 
cannibals. It is hoped 
to discover a‘ remedy 
for cannibal bite. 

According to a Local 
Government Board 
Eeporfc, fifteen centen- 
arians have died during 
the year in Irish work- 
houses. There must be 
1 something insanitary 
‘ about these institutions. ' 





of the Greenwich Ob- 
- servatory is taking a 
census of the stars. It 
is to be hoped that even 
the oldest of them will, 
in the interests of 
statistics, be perfectly 
honest in declaring its 


An American mil- 
lionaire has made public 
his desire to find a wife 
who will love him for 
himself alone. He has 
in consequence received 
6,242 proposals. ' His 
obvious course^ now is 
to give away his for- 
tune among 6,241 of 
the applicants as con- 
solation prizes, and 
then to give himself to 
the lucky remainder. 


rm 7-r 1 T uixw Art 

T;2eHrp*^.?shasbeen YOU OF 

asking: “What do men — ^for betting men to 

admire in women’s dress?” Not infre- There has been a flood of treacle in recoup their season's losses on the Turf. 

. quently, w^e believe, it is the woman. New Orleans, by which many people * 

w^ere swept off their feet and very nearly An English waiter was discovered, 
Portugal, though much changed, has drowned. The cry of encouragement the other day, in a state of exhaustion 
been recognized at last. from the bystanders, “ Stick to it ! ” at Calais, having rowed himself across , 

was considered by a struggling victim from Deal in a skiff. It is supposed 
The CologjiG Gazette of September to be in the worst taste. that the obliging fellow had, to satisfy 

12th puts all the blame on England an exacting customer, gone to fetch the 

• for unduly protracting, for her own Sarhar Arshad, in reply to a question Trench mustard. . 

' benefit, negotiations between Germany regarding the transport of his cannons . , . 

. and France, li the parties . to the through Eussia, stated that they passed The Lord Mayor and his party, 

' dispute will call , in - person at the through the Customs labelled “ Mineral having banqueted in the great Festival 

Tunch Office, they Will be given Our Water;” a little jest (“Pop!” — you Hall of the Bathaiis, decjaret that 

Gracious Permit to get Done with It. see?) which, reflects infinite credit bn Viennese organization 'is admirable. 

^ all who took part in it. ; r We have no hesitation in characterizing 

“ Do you mean to tell me,” cried ' • this criticism as expert. 

Mr. Will Thorne to the delegates at A Blackburn ratepayer complains of 


In the new autumn 
drama at Drury Lane 

^ there is a real race, in 

JDisiracted Author {seeJdng j^eacc in Smsex), “Mas. Hodge ! what is this tande- which a horse named 
moniui^i?” is scheduled 

Farmer's Wife. “Oh, they’re only puttin’ a tin hoof on the ’en-house, l every night 

Sir, an' knowin’ you was a London gent we thought the sound might tt^ ^ 

REMIND YOU OF ’oME.” Opportunity 


^ all who took part in it. ; r We have no hesitation in characterizing 

“ Do you mean to tell me,” cried ' • this criticism as expert. 

Mr. Will Thorne to the delegates at A Blackburn ratepayer complains of 

the Trades Union Congress, “ that we the arrival in his water-tap of “a serpent The prevalent unrest has now spread 
can't control our Army and Navy with about a thousand legs.” Serpents to Mount Etna, but. the ex:act nat-qt© 
better than the cads who now handle can never hit off the happy mean: either of the grievance in this quarter is pot ; 
our men? “ They did. thev have too manv leicrsi or none at: all Irnowi^ ’ ■*>’• 


I they have too many legs or none at all. | known. 
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Donald. “Steady, Man, ye’ve hookit me!’' 

Callous J ^ iglcr . “I didn’t see you rise, Donald. "What fly did you take . 


GARDENING NOTES. 

[With the usual achiowledgmeiits.] 

September, so called because it is 
the ninth month of the year, occupies 
a unique position in the calendar, from 
the fact that it stands midway, so to 
speak, between genial August and the 
more boisterous October. 

New bedding operations must now 
be put in hand, so as to be ready for 
the activities of autumn. Every 
amateur gardener has his own method 
of procedure in this respect, to which 
his neighbours will, perhaps rightly, 
attach no exaggerated value, remember- 
ing the old saw, “ As you make your 
bed, so shall you lie about it.” For 
myself I am inclined to recommend a 
mixture of caviare, brick-dust, and 
finely chopped leaf-mould as being 
best for all practical purposes. Many 
amateurs, however, stick to clay ; and 
vice -versa. 

The long drought having come 
to a welcome termination, artificial 
moistening need no longer be resorted 
to, save in the case of plants in pots, 
and jobbing-gardeners. Both these 
latter will require constant attention, 
if the best results are to be obtained. 
Apples and blackberries are now ripe 
for preserving. The best method of 


preserving both is to enclose them in 
barbed wire. 

Many readers in country districts 
have written complaining of the ravages 
inflicted upon their gardens by the at- 
tacks of green-fly, and asking for my 
advice. It is unfortunately difficult to 
know what to counsel them, as against 
green-fly the ordinary house-dog has 
been found practically useless, nor do I 
know that any really reliable trap is at 
present on the market. My own method, 
in the case of roses, is to pull the bush 
up by the roots and burn it ; but this, 
of course, requires patience, and is apt 
to retard the blooms in the following 
season. The whole question is full of 
difficulty. 

How foolish are those short-sighted 
observers who speak of September as 
a dull month, wanting in horticultural 
colour and variety. Could anything be 
further from the truth ? What garden, 
however humble, but can boast at this 
season of its wasps, their yellow gleam 
imparting animation to all around ? 
And as for variety, how often in 
suburban plots, which have been left 
untenanted during the visit of the 
family to the seaside, is the eye of 
the returning owner surprised by the 
soft flush of the wild brickbat, or 
the gayer green of the small Bass, 


peering at him from the most unex- 
pected places? Fungi also, in every 
variety, may be found blazoning the 
cellar stairs, and even the inside of the 
drawing-room piano, with their wealth 
of colour. Who after this would be so 
ungrateful as to call September dull? 

No, when I consider the many natural 
advantages of September, its genial 
days and its nights lit by the calm 
effulgence of the moon (that luminary 
whose rays were erstwhile supposed 
inimical to human reason — hence the 
old saying “a balmy night”) I am 
driven irresistibly to the reflection : 
“What on earth shall I find to write 
about October ? ” But courage, reader. 
I shall not be found wanting, even if 
you are. 


“Mr. Justice Stephen: Why? I object to 
the fomi of the question. 

Mr. Avotion? I wish you lordship would 
make a note of the ohjectin. 

Mr. Justice Stephen— Ko. 

Mr. Avortion. I recent it will the greatest 
respect, my lord. 

Mr. Justice Stephen— If you vesent it you 
can have rewards in other day but you must 
not speak to the court that why. 

Mr. Avertion ; My lord no other Judge speak 
to me like --Calcutta Empire. 

But then he must try and remember 
that no other advocate spells his name 
quite so variously. 
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TANNED. 

Sir, the rich colour that you rightly praise 
On cheek and brow was dyed by sunny days ; 

Yet, as I draw my trouser up, you see 

The milk-'white tint that marks my shapely knee ; 

No kilt, in fact, as sure as eggs are eggs. 

Has flapped and swayed about my Southern legs. 

No, nor in knickerbockers have I strayed 
From hill to hill, from purple glade to glade. 

For me no Sandy, short in speech and dour, 

I Has sent the setters ranging o’er the moor ; 

I I did not drain the mountain-dew or turn 

^ Aside to dabble in the tinkling burn, 

I Blending in mixture due, as wise men will, 

’! The flery spirit with the icy rill. 

No grouse, arriving from the deuce knows where, 

I Has fanned for me the ambient upper air 
I And passed unscathed and doomed me to despair — 

I No joys like these to ms the Fates decreed, 

1 To me who have not crossed or neared the Tweed, 

j 

I Nor have I crouched, Nvitli every nerve on edge, 

\ Alert behind some bristling Norfolk hedge ; 
j While far in front the drivers’ call rang clear, 

A note of warning to my straining ear, 

And, rising from the roots, the covey came 
Adown the wind like streaks of living flame. 

I Often escaping from the line of wrath 
' The flaring birds pursued their shot-chased pal h, 
Though some were lelb who had not wished to stay, 
Inert in death — but I was far away. 

No, Sir, this colour that bedecks my face 
I Was spread by Nature in a simpler place. 

1 i Where the fair Solent laps upon the sands 
I In Totland Bay her airy paint-box stands. 

' ^ There by sheer indolence an earnest man 
I ' May win at^ease his favourite coat of tan : 

Upon his back he lies and dreams his best. 

And, while he dreams, the sun achieves the rest ; 

^ -Then, waking up, he plunges in the tide, 

And cleaves the w^avelets on his breast or side, 

! And, still intent on brownness to the last. 

Darkens the tint and makes the colour fast. E. C. L. 

SPECIAL POSTS. 

Active rehearsals are, we understand, already in progress 
. for the inauguration of the Special Submarine Post between 
I Orkney and Shetland which is to begin operations on 
} the 17th of next month, and will thereafter maintain a 
; regular daily service. This first submarine post has been 
: established • by some prominent members of the Navy 
; League to mark the year of the signing of the Declaration 
, of London. Letters, which must bear a special stamp, 

! may be posted in any public-house in the City. Th^’ 

, will be conveyed by the usual channels to Lerwick 
; thence by submarine to Kirkwall, after which they will 
return to the London General Post-Oflice for despatch 
to their ultimate destination. It is hoped that these 
special facilities will appeal to business men. Any profits 
that may accrue are to be devoted to charities selected by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty. ^ 

We have been asked to clear up some misapprehensions 
which have arisen with regard to the new Underground 
Post betw^een Widnes and Paisley. The delay which has 
occurred in some cases in the delivery of letters is due, we 
understand, to the long drought, which has rendered' the 
ground so hard that burrowing has been conducted under 


most disheartening circumstances. Letters, which must 
bear a special stamp, may be posted in the official boxes 
which will be found in the leading suburban boot-shops. 
The address must be type-written in red ink on both sides. 
Ifc may not be generally known that this first under- 
ground post has been inaugurated to celebrate the year 
of the passing of the Veto Bill. The proceeds are to be 
devoted to charities selected by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Much interest has been aroused by the announcement 
of a New Water Post, from Dover to Calais, which will 
be opened in the course of a few weeks, by way of cele- 
brating the magnificent performance of Burgess in swim- 
ming the Channel. Burgess, himself, Holbein, Wolffe 
and other prominent swimmers have already been engaged 
to undertake the duty of conveying the letters, which 
must be posted in the Albert Memorial. Any profit that 
may result will, we understand, be devoted to charities 
selected by the President of the French Eepublic. As 
only one letter can be conveyed at a time — in the mouth 
— the cost of the special stamps for this service will be 
one hundred guineas. These stamps, which are made 
of a preparation of rubber and asbestos, must be firmly 
affixed by a safety-pin. Only letters contained in the 
official aquascutum envelopes will be accepted for trans- 
mission. The envelopes will be on sale next week at the 
Eustace Miles -Eestaurant. 


BLESSING THEIR BUTTONS. 

[“ A-CCOiding to tlie Autumn modes, the front fastening is to be 
applied to gowns and blouses.”— Cohemn,] 

From the radiant South to the niggardly North, 

The fiat of fashion is heralded forth, 

In language imperious, rigid and blunt : — 

“ All frocks for the future must fasten in front.'* 

Do you hear it, poor damsel, with nerves on the rack. 

As you struggle to button your blouse at the back ? 

No more need you writhe and make faces and grunt, 
Since frocks for the future will fasten in front. 

Do you hear it, meek man, as with conjugal zest 
You fasten the gown of your spouse, by I'equest ? 

No more for those hooks need you fumble and hunt. 
Since frocks for the future will fasten in front. 

Do you hear it, blue-stocking, whose absence of mind 
Eesults in a gap in your bodice behind ? 

No more of sly jests you ’ll be bearing the brunt, 

Since frocks for the future will fasten in front. 

Like the musical breath of a breeze passing by , 

Sounds the sibilant sough of the satisfied sigh 
Of the portly, the slender, the tall and the stunt 
Now their frocks for the future will fasten in front. 


Hodesty. 

, Skins, large Stole and 

huge Pillow Mult ; worth 20 guineas; will sacrifice for 35 s. ; goiin^ to 
India (not needed ).”— in If nil Daily News." 

But no doubt she will be made very welcome. 


Gngenti is doing good work as a farm home for lads wFo would 
othen^use develop into hooligans. The company which inspected it on 
Satmfiay was mforniei that of 325 lads who had passed through it 
only 13 had been pushed for misbehaviour .” — Glasgoio JEvening Neios. 

Polietmian {to hooligan) : Leave off this instant, Walter, 
or I shall give you a good push. 




Clerh to Office Boy {after Senior Partner has told poor joJee). ‘‘Why don’t Yoir laugh too ^ 
Office Boy, “I don’t need to ; I’m leaving on Saturday.” 


MEMOIES OE A MILLIONAIRE. 

The announcement that a biography 
of Mr. J. PiERPONT Moegan, the re- 
doubtable American financier, is shortly 
I about to appear has given rise to 
pleasurable anticipations on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Without wishing to 
discount the joys of perusal Mr. Punch 
is in the fortunate position of being 
able to give a brief synopsis of the early 
chapters of what promises to be the 
most thrilling product of the autumn 
publishing season. 

Origin and Pedigree. 

Mr. Morgan, it is as well to state at 
once, comes of an ancient and historic 
line, being descended from the famous 
hero Morgante Maggiore celebrated in 
PuLCi's romantic poem. This illustrious 
giant who, it will be remembered, was 
1 converted to Christianity by Orlando 
and acquired great renown for his 
generosity, died suddenly of the bite 
Ojf a crab “as if’ — in the words of 
Wheeler — “to show on what trivial 
' chances depends the life of the 
strongest.” To this day crab is taboo 
I at the table of the^.MQRGAN family. 

Another illustrious forebear of the 


famous financier was Pata Morgana, 
alias Morgan le Pay, who laid the 
foundations of the fortunes of the 
house and inhabited a splendid mansion 
at the bottom of a lake crowded with 
art treasures, many of which are now 
in the possession of her descendant, 
who claims kinship with Raphael 
Morghen, the engraver ; Henry 
Morgan, the King of “Buccaneers; 
and Augustus de Morgan, the famous 
mathematician, from whom Mr. J. P. 
Morgan learned his first lessons in the 
multiplication table. 

His father, Julius Morgan, traced his 
descent on the maternal side from the 
conqueror of Graul, whose Commentaries 
form the favourite reading of his son. 
The latter’s Caesarian lineaments have 
often been noticed by expert physiogno- 
mists. 

Early Life and Struggles. 

Mr. PiERPONT Morgan, who was 
born at the Golden Gate in <1837, 
started life under most unfavourable 
auspices. Most millionaires have begun 
with half-a-crown, but he had several. 
Others have begun by splitting rails, 
but he. devoted his energies to the much 
more arduous task of amalgamating 


them. Prosperity is generally associated 
with an avoidance of the “demnition 
bow-wows,” but Mr. Morgan is an 
inveterate dog-fancier. And, lastly, 
undeterred by the warning enshrined 
in a famous poem, he completed his 
education at the University of Gottingen. 
Yet, in spite of all these handicaps, he 
I made his way rapidly to the froiat and 
now possesses two houses in England 
and one in New York. 

We may close this imperfect sketch 
of the opening chapters of this fascin- 
ating volume with an answer recently 
inscribed in an album of “Pet Aver- 
sions ” by Mr. Morgan : — ’ 

If you were not yourself, who would 
you least like to be? Ans, Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie. 

(To be discontinued in our next.) ^ 

XTniversity Intelligence. 

“Castalia passed ‘Smalls ’ for Liverpool.’' 

Scotsman. 

Prom an advt. of The Life Ever- 
lasting : 

- “The demand is enormous, and the First 
Edition, though of very great size, is enormous.” 

There is - always something striking 
about Miss Marie Corelli’s books.. . 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

Mr. George A. Bir^ngham is a writer to whom I owe 
a great and cheerfully- acknowleged debt of gratitude for 
much past merriment ; but I hope he will not mind my 
saying that there are parts of his latest story, Lalage's 
Lovers (Methuen), which I consider to have written off 
some at least of my obligation. Perhaps I was not in 
the mood; perhaps I was disappointed at finding that, 
though the scene of the tale is laid in Ireland, the village 
folk who have so often delighted me before were absent. 
Whatever the reason, something did disappoint me woe- 
fully, and that, too, despite all the charms of Lalage 
herself, a sufficiently attractive though scatter-brained 
young person. I liked her best, I think, as a hoydenish 
flapper, founder of the great Anti-Tommy-Eot- Society 
(subsequently merged 
into the “Association 
for the Suppression of 
Public Lying”) and 
reminiscent in many 
ways of my old friend 
the heroine of The 
Major's Niece. Both at 
this stage and in the un- 
conventional proposal 
scene that ends the 
book, Lalage was 
wholly deliglitful ; but 
her companions seemed 
to me mostly puppets 
whose vagaries lacked 
the vitality with which 
Mr, Birmingham can 
generally infuse his 
most farcical antics. 

There are one or two 
evidences, however, 
that make me think a 
great part of Lalage' s 
history may be founded 
on actual events, which 
of course would ac- 
count for its air of 
laboured unreality. 

Next time I hope Mr, 

Birmingham will be 

content to rely upon his excellent imagination. 

Qiieed^hj Mr. Henry Sydnor Harrison (Constable), is 
not a poisonous herb, but the surname of a sort of a man. 
In choosing so relentless a title it would seem that the 
author wanted to make it clear from the first that it was 
no part of his design to woo your senses with the charm of 
sweet sounds. The anomalous idea of a savant absorbed 
I in a magnum opus on ^Altruism without ever having done 
an unselfish action in his life is perhaps not so very novel. 
But Queed is no ordinary prig. Brought up without other 
human ties than those which bound him to a foster-parent 
in the person ^ of a New York policeman of Hibernian 
extraction; without education save of his own getting; 
frankly unconcerned about the necessity of paying his 
way — we find him in the early stages of manhood already 
halfway through his monumental work, composed in the 
congenial atmosphere of a middle-class Virginian boarding- 
house. 

Of his gradual evolution — ^physical, social and spiritual — 
to a point where nothing recognisable is left of his former 


character except his courage and gaucherie, alike indomit- 
able, the story is here told with an unadorned sincerity 
which makes amends for the absence of many more cheaply 
attractive qualities. To literary graces Mr. Harrison 
makes no pretence, and what plot he employs is only 
designed perfunctorily for the better illustration of his 
hero’s strength of character. Thus, the identification of 
his villainous parent in the harmless pedagogue who 
shared his boarding-house can be foreseen whole leagues 
away. It is in the author’s fidelity to detail that the 
attraction of his book is found. True, one might doubt 
whether a man like Queed, so ignorant of his fellovr- 
creatures, could ever have been fitted to control a great 
newspaper. But things may be different in Eichmond 
(Va.); and, anyhow, no link in the chain of argument 
is shirked. 

A certain note of provincialism in the wudter gives reality 

to his treatment of a 
XDrovincial theme; he is, 
for instance, clearly un- 
conscious of the rather 
second-rate quality of 
his women-folk when 
he show’s them dressed 
in their best frocks and 
out for conquest. The 
repellent material out 
of w’hicli he develops 
his admirable hero in- 
vites comparison with 
Miss May Sinclair’s 
masterpiece, T/ie Divine 
Fire ; but the compari- 
son must be unfavour- 
able to Mr. Harrison, 
whose book lacks the 
colour of high romance 
and imagination. But, 
as a faithful study of 
the not very picturesque 
milieu which he sets out 
to portray, it has quali- 
ties too fine and brave 
to be ignored. 


Just wrhy Mr. S. E. 
Crockett named his 
novel The Lady of the 
Hundred Dresses (Nash) I cannot imagine, for the real 
heroine of the story had a very limited wardrobe. At first 
I thought (and hoped) that the author was going to thrill 
me with robberies and deeds of violence. But, although a 
rather dashing jewel-thief turned up at various opportune 
moments and kiUed a few people, both lie — and all the 
other characters — were gradually pushed to the back of 
the stage by Miss Allison (from Dunfermline), who is 
described with recognisable accuracy as a “ perfectly 
adequate young female.” On the penultimate page of 
the book we read, “And if he^r adventures and daring 
speech be as much tasted by the public as by the present 
chronicler, he will set them forth more at length.” 
So those who have a liking for “ perfectly adequate young 
females ” may live in the hope of hearing more of Miss 
Allison, Bor my own part, however, I am prepared to 
TOsh her a solemn farewell ; indeed, I think that Mr. 
Crockett would have written an infinitely more intriguing 
book if he had allowed the murderous jewel-thief to 
dispose of this lassie before she had got thoroughlv set 
and going. . ® ^ 



THE WORLD’S WORKERS. 

YIIL— A Master oe Trinity House superintending the building of a 

LIGHTHOUSE. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

The War Office has always 
couraged origiaality. 

Woolwich and Sandhurst are now in- 
formed that marks will be deducted 
in future for all words which are not 
spelt conventionally. 


, stitute for such offenders as find it ; 
I inconvenient to do their own time. He I 
dis- informed a Eecorder that he hked the | 
Candidates for 1 life, and the Eecorder told him that he | 
deserved to be severely punished. Quite 
so : but how ? 


There is to be an increase in the 
Police rate. Lighter boots, we presume. 

A statue of the * Kaiser wearing a 
periwig, with the arms and dress of a 
Eoman warrior, will shortly be placed 
in the session room of the Berlin Aca- 
demy of Arts. We are glad to hear 
that the sculptor responsible for the 
revival of this absurd fashion is Schott. 


One of its correspondents writes to 
protest against the con- 
stant attacks made by 1 
The Daily Mail on “the 
authorities responsible 
for thev/eather.” Is it 
not rather the fact that 
our contemporary real- 
ises its own responsi- 
bility in this, as in all 
other matters, and is 
endeavouring to apolo- 
gise for the effects of 
the exceptional summer 
which it promoted? 

5'|5 

Herr Maximilian 
Harden protests that 
the “ international im- 
pertinence of England 
should not be swal- 
lowed by Germany 
without a murmur.” 

So much for the mur- 
mur : now let the swallowing be pro- 
ceeded with. 

Nothing is definitely known, at the 
moment of going to press, of the 
progress of the “conversations,” except 
that they are following exactly the 
lines anticipated by every single foreign 
correspondent of our morning papers. 

Conceding Anceniia is the headline 
of a current advertisement, and not the 
title of the latest romantic novel. 


The Manx officials boast of the 
irresistible attractions of their island, 
and adduce as evidence the fact that 
458,329 people have come to it between 
May and August last. No doubt ; but 
they omit to mention that 458,329 
people have come away from it. 

The opinions expressed in the nevrs 
columns of the daily papers as to the 
merits of the various polishes and 
foodstuffs on view at the Grocers’ 
Exhibition, are by a happy coin- 
cidence confirmed in the advertise-] 



TAXI-BOATS.~A HUMANE PROPOSITION. 

attention OE THE PASSENGERS IS SO MUCH ABSORBER WITH WATCHING 
THE EIGHTPENCES MOUNTING UP THAT THEY EORGET TO BE SEA-SICK. ' - 


The 


KINGS AND CUBBING. 

They built rosy castles, 

And big, winged bulls, 
x\nd red-robed wizards 
W^orked miracles, 

When the kings rode hunting 
With spear and with bow 
Down the road to Nineveh " 

A long time ago 1 

They sat on their saddles 
As good men sit, 

Long in the stirrup, 

Light on the bit, 

Their proud lips a-eurling, 

Their crimped beards just so, 
Down the road to Nineveh 
A long time ago ! 

And what did they ride for ? 

Well, I confess 

I should have funked 
it — 

Lions ! no less I 
The big black -'maned 
beauties' 

That prowled to and 
fro 

Down the road to Nine- 
veh 

A long time ago ! 

Tor why should we 
doubt it ? 

Still does each chief 
Till them with arrows — 
In bas-relief, 

And fine 
tumbles 

The grim carvings 
show 

Down the road to Nine- 
veh 

A long time ago ! 


rough -and - 


ments of their several manufacturers 
appearing in the same papers. 

A report of the Hawke-Olympic col- 
lision states that the liner is left with 
a hole in her side through which a 
horse and cart could be driven. This, 
however, for reasons best known to the 
authorities, has not yet been dons. 


The Princess Luisa of Tuscany, 
in her published autobiography, nar- 
rates how by one quiet remark she 
reduced a rudely defiant ruffian of a 
Socialist to tears and lifelong devotion 
These rudely defiant ruffians are the i scene on boavd. 
same all the book-worM over. 

man of the name of Lbary, having 
no engagements, has expressed his 


Some people, by the way, in the 
reaction after the shock of such a 


SET. 


Then hear us, 0 Nimrod, 

« That we may find 
Heart such as theirs was 
(.Jumps still are blind) ; 
Send cubs bold as lions. 
The sort they laid low 
Down the road to Nineveh 
A long time ago 1 


readiness to go to gaol as a sub- 


“ I strayed into the Presbyterian Clmrchyard, 
and was pleased to find the names of many 
! Aberdeen people inscribed there.” 

, , - , T , Ahsnleen E ceiling Gazette. 

collision, would have bad recourse to I 

stimulants. Not so Mr. Feank Mtjn- I If this had been said by an English- 
Almost the first person I saw,” j man there would ha ve been trouble. 

The Dally Chronicle, putting as good 
a face as it can on the Canadian elec- 
tions, says: “The Imperial Union 
is too firmly established to be affected 
by any change of Government in 
Canada.” So one might say that Free 
Trade was too firmly established in 
England to be affected by the sweep- 
ing Liberal victory of 1906. 


says The Daily 3Iail correspondent, 
“ was Mr. Frank Munsey, the head of 
Munsey's Magazine, who gave mo a 
clear and most coherent account of the 


“After dinner Violet sang in a warm velvet 
contralto .” — Loiulon Magazine. 

At any but the most formal dinner 
parties these look very smart. 


VOL. CXLI. 


0 
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BRAINS ON THE WATER. 

rMr. T. BvRiiE.ss. wlio n-fi'iitly swam foi- six Iioure iu a tank at 
the Stadium, told a repot ter that iu a way the feat was as dimeult as 
crossint*' tli(‘ Chauiiel. ’■'There was so little to think about, lie com- 
plained'^ '-whilst ill the Chuniel there was always something to keep 
your thoughts busy/'] 

"What did you think of, Willlvm Burgess, 

When you dared the drift of the Channel tide, 
When you broke the billows and boshed the surges 
With arms flung wide ? 

When the hovering sea-mew gaped and wondered, 
And the porpoise stared wuth his thick lips sundered, 
And the plaice and the w’hiting sang soft dirges, 

And the sole said, “ Well, I 'm fried I ? 

Did you think how under the dank sea-mosses 
Lay many a mute and mouldered form 
Of ancient tars and of old sea-bosses 
That ruled the storm ? 

Did you think of the date of J utes and Angles, 

And pirate jarls with the golden bangles 
And the raven crest and the monkish crosses, 

And the fight with Odin's swarm ? 

Oh ! say, did you think of Aphrodite, 

Mother of Love and born of foam ? 

Or the old Earth-Shaker, green and mighty, 

Who makes men roam ? 

Of the battle of Sluys or the siege of Calais, 

Or stout Yan Tromp and the last Dutch rally, 

Or what you would want for a Yorkshire high tea 
When you once got safely home? 

Did you muse anon of a mermaids’ squabble 
Down in the deeps where no light goes ? 

And ask if they wear the skirt called hobble 
In realms like those? 

Or lift your gaze and behold, Lor’ love you, 

One of those flying machines above you ? 

Did you think of Captain Webb or the Pobble, 

The Pobble who had no toes ? 

Say, ph say if your dreams were glorious — 

Battle and death, and love and kings, 

Drake or the Temeraire victorious, 

Or the foam that clings 

' To the smuggler’s cheek as he runs his brandy — 

Or any old thing that just came' handy ? — 

Excuse my seeming a trifle curious, 

WhLLiAM, about these things. 

But I know the face of the shining ferry 
And I long to learn of the mental cram, 

The jokes you thought of, to keep you merry 
As you boldly swam : 

. For not in the sea, but aboard the packet 
In one short hour and in close-reefed jacket 
I have found that trip monotonous, very — 

Even ad nameam. Evob. 


The Slacker. 

‘‘THE PIUTCHISOY 00. ’S and THEATKES. . 

Mr, Percy Hutchison in 

‘ Arsene Lupin ’ Sept. 18, T. R., Preston. 

‘ Brewster’s Millions ’ . . . . Sept. 18, T. R., Yarmouth. 
‘Preservino Mr. Panmure ’ . . . Sepfc. 18, Par. T.', Weymoiitli. 
Opera House, Southport .... Sept. 18, ‘Peggy.' 

Theatre Royal, York Sept. 18, ‘The Whip.'” 

Advt. in The Eefei'ee.** 


THE LAST WORSE OF SUMMER. 

Taking usual morning buzz round village with Charles 
Alcrernon, it suddenly occurs to me that he and I are tlie 
sole survivors of our race. When Providence sees fit to 
call us to itself, there ^von’t be a single wopse left in 
entire neighbourhood I 

Linger with Charles Algernon outside Grocer’s. 
Depressed by sight of corpses, all relations or dear 
friends, piled a foot deep inside window panes. “ And to 
think,” says Charles Algernon, “ that, with only a little 
more self-restraint, every one of those fine fellows might 
be with us yet 1” 

True enough— but Charles Algernon hardly the insect 
to say so, never having bec-n exposed to real temptation. 
If he ’d ever come across it — say in the form of a beer 
or treacle jar — would have fallen in to a dead certainty. 
Well-meaning wopse, in his way, but weak. Have sent 
him on to scout. 

He returns with report of excallent opening at house 
dowm next street. Accompany him to window^ and find 
I’ve been there before. Occupier a peevish old person, 
who flaps about him with napkin. Doesn’t do much 
execution with that — but rather nippy with butterknife, 
I know, because only a fortnight since he chopped a 
favourite uncle and two second cousins in halves before 
my very eyes. . / . Stop on sill, and let Charles Algernon 
go in first. . . « According to him, everything as it 
should be; table laid for breakfast, nice fire, nobody 
about. . . . Think I may venture in. Any strawberry 
jam going? No jam, according to Charles Algernon, only 
marmalade. Tut-tut ! how can people be so inconsiderate ? 
Factory marmalade never does agree with me. Of course, 

I if it’s home-made. Charles Algernon, already inside cut- 
I glass bowl, declares it is home-made — and most luscious. 
Not sure that I ’m in the mood for marmalade this morn- 
ing. Shall sit' on edge of bowl and see how Charles 
Algernon gets on. Surface strikes me as looking a trifle 
tricky. “ Safe enough,” he assures me, “so long as you 
keep on the peel.” Perhaps, after all, just a taste. Few 
things more wholesome than genuine home-made marma- 
lade — always provided you don’t over-eat yourself. Afraid 
that’s just what Charles Algernon ’s doing — his face is a 
perfect mask of marmalade already I Feel it my duty to 
warn him against excess. He seems offended ; says I 
needn’t be afraid for hivij as he knows perfectly well where 
to stop. He may — ^but the syrup is hardly the safest part 
to stop in. He tells me it ’s far the sweetest, and I ’ve no 
idea how delicious it is, and goes on wallowing. Won’t 
look at him — can’t bear to see any wopse making such a 
beast of himself. . . . This peel is certainly a little too 
acid. Syrup might act as a corrector. Anyway, one sip 
can’t hurt me. . . . Charles Algernon right about its being 
sweet. Qtiite excellent f Luckily, unlike some w-opses, 
I know when- 1 ’ve had enough. . . . Eemind Charles 
Algernon that we ’d better be going. He begs me to wait 
for just another minute— he ’ll be out directly. Will give 
him a little longer — may as well have one more go at the 
syrup. . , . That last mouthful not so good — cloying, some- 
how, If Charles Algernon won’t come out, I shall simply 
go xoithout him, that ’s all ! 

He assures me he would be only too glad to get out, if he 
could, but he can’t. There ! I told him how it would be — 
but be wouldn’t listen — and now, oh, Charles Algernon! 
that you should have come to such an end as this I . . . 
Well, I can do nothing for him, except leave him to his 
fate. ... 

Very odd — but I find it ’s more of an effort to get away 
than I expected. Can’t feel my feet in this confounded 
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Waitress. “You’re never goin’ to eat sugar with ax iceV' 

Artist. “I AM. It gives it texture.'* 


syrup. This will be a lesson to me. Must give up mar- 
malade after this I 

Still floundering ; horrid doubt whether marmalade will 
give me up. Gather from Charles Algernon’s antenn(Z--M 
I can see of him— that he is feebly amused. Heartless ! . . . 

It ’s all over with the pair of us— unless— Why not ? No 

1 • - TTolnoKlA 


J.U a iuii uvcj. vvAuxi uiAvy Jr — , i i 

sense in both of us losing our lives— and such valuable 


SCUSO 111 UUVIb Ui. Uo iww***^ — • — ' - 

lives ' .. If I can only struggle up to Charles Algernon 

... I have. “ Keep cool, old feUow, leave everything to 
me. Here, I say ! What are you doing ? Don’t be an ass, 
dear old chap ! You ’re ^hoving me under ! • 

Simply no words to express my opinion of Charles 

.. T 1 T Allrtmivirf TYiA A.m.TnnAr 


QUIS CUSTODIET ? 

I WALKED with Phyllis (“ Nursey ”) on a day, 
When Corydon in martial trappings came ; 
Their tender dalliance left me free to stray, 
And stray I did, and had a high old game 1 
Anon by “ early bed ” my pride was humbled, 
While more, I fear, in anger than regreb, 
Beneath the intempestiye sheet I grumbled ; 

“ Gustodem ifsam qiiis custodiet ? ” 


OlULlUiy iiu V\UAU.O uv J -XT - , 

Algernon’s conduct. Instead of aUowing me to clamber 


over him, he’s deliberately got on top of me ! He is still 
there, callously engaged in cleaning his wings. As soon as 
they are serviceable again, he flies to edge of bowl, from 
which he addresses me. “ Augustus Henry,” he is saying, 
his antennce quivering with real or assumed emotion, “ you 
have saved my life by an act of heroic which 

I shall always remember with gratitude. May that thought 
console you I And now, farewell I • 

I suppose I must let it go- at that. All the same, it 
annoying to think that it should be Charles Algernon who 
will now be the Last of the W opses I b . . 


Upon my honeymoon, though short of pelf, 

I tipped the guard a not ungenerous fee, 

In hope of thus securing to myself 

(And Her) seclusion in some small degree. 
But when he ushered in (the bribe once taken). 
With vague apology, an alien set, 

I said, while likening him (in brief) to Bacon, 

“ Gustodem ipsim qitis custodiet V' 


Our best condolences to Peesident Taft on the new 
weight that has Mien on his broad shoulders— namely, the 
white man’s Borden. 


Mother of Parliaments I in days gone by 
What altruistic zeal did you display 
Eejoicing in your power to “ self -deny ” — 

A nation’s gratitude your only pay 1 
But when £400 apiece per annum 

Our wealth’s trustees arrange for “ selves ” to get. 
Is it unjust with winged words to ban ’em ? — 

“ Gustodes i^sos quis custodiet ? ” 
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THE COMPLETE NOVICE. 

[Authob’s Kote.— This monogi'aph is in- 
tended primarily for the young golfer who is 
desirous of reducing his handicap from 36 to 24, 
and is written in the inspiring manner of the 
recognised test-hooks on the game. At the 
same time, it will be found equally helpful, it 
is expected, to the young billiard player, to the 
* lawn-tennis tyro, and to all those 'who are just 
taking up badminton. Chapters 1. to XIII., 

! dealing with such technical points as TJie 
' Origin of the Jigger ^ The Baffy in Macbeth's 
Tim, Championships I Have Won, etc., etc., 
are omitted here as being rather too advanced 
, for the ordinaiy novice.] 

Chaptee XIV. — The Deivb. 

In considering the importance of the 
drive it must be remembered that this 
I is the first stroke to engage the player*s 
(and caddie*s) attention, all games com- 
mencing from the tee. The novice will 
therefore naturally wish to master this 
stroke, and it is to help him in this 
laudable endeavour that I propose to 
enlarg3 for a moment upon the proper 
method of striking — or rather, as will 
be seen in a moment, sweeping away — 
the ball when teed up upon sand. It 
is obvious that it is easier to strike — or 
rather, sweep away — a ball teed up 
than one in a cuppy lie (as will be 
shown when I come to deal with cuppy 
lies in a later chapter) ; but at the same 
time the young golfer generally finds 
in the initial stages of the game that 
the drive is the most difficult stroke! 
with which he is called upon to deal. 
Why this is so I cannot say. 

The Geip. 

The first essential for a true and 
proper stroke, such as will despatch 
the ball some two hundred yards or so 
upon its course, is a proper grip. It is 
difficult to lay down any hard-and-fast 
rule about the grip, as some golfers 
adopt one method, and some another, 
A photograph of my own grip appears 
on page 81, and I may say roughly 
that I wrap the little finger of the right 
hand twice round the thumb of the left 
hand before interlocking it with the 
middle finger, a sectional view taken 
from above showing that only the top 
joint of the fourth finger of the right 
hand is visible at Greenwich. This 
grip, however, is not recommended to 
the novice as it demands exceptional 
strength in the digital muscles, and 
generally speaking it must be re- 
membered that a grip which suits 
one man may not necessarily suit 
another. At the same time it may 
be laid down as an essential to the 
proper guidance of a club that the grip 
should be firm, and yet not unduly 
firm, and that the left hand should 
hold the club rather more tightly than 
the right, although, of course, the right 
hand will always maintain a strong 
and even pressure upon the leather. 


The Stance. 

Having obtained a happily modulated 
grip, as explained above, the novice will 
now have to consider the question of 
his stance. The stance is one of the 
most important essentials for the 
proper despatching of the ball, and it 
will frequently be found that a foozled 
stroke may be traced directly to the 
fact that the player vras standing too 
close to, or, on the other hand, too far 
away from the ball. Again, the 
question of the square as opposed to 
the open stance is one that has exer- 
cised the minds of golfers for genera- 
tions. Tor myself, as will be seen on 
page 82, 1 adopt the open stance, but I 
am far from insisting that my readers 
should do likewise. Quot homines, 
tot sententice. Similarly the dis- 
tance at which one should stand 
from the ball is one that will vary 
according to the physical peculiarities 
of the player, and it is impossible to 
lay dovm any golden rule upon the 
subject. Generally speaking, however, 
it is better to be too near the ball than 
too far avray from it, if by adopting 
the latter position there is any pos- 
sibility of being out of reach of it 
altogether. 

The Swing. 

Having obtained a nicely graduated 
stance, as explained in the last section, 
the business of the swing will now 
commence. Upon a proper swing the 
whole success, or otherwise, of the 
drive will turn, and I shall therefore 
endeavour to analyse it with some 
particularity. 

Having placed the club head behind 
the ball the player must then take it 
away with a sweeping movement along 
the turf, trending around the legs as 
far as is allowed by a circular move- 
ment of the arms. The right elbow 
must be bent closely into the side, this 
action coming into operation before 
the club is allowed to describe the 
segment of a circle in an upward 
direction. The spine meanwhile has 
been held rigid, the upper vertebrae 
being, if anything, slightly more tense 
than the lower, and as the club ascends 
the wrists are drawn inwards and 
towards the right side, while the 
shoulders swing easily round the 
central vertebrae, the neck being kept 
taut. When the player has gone far 
enough upwards, he commences the 
downward swing, reversing the process 
described above in every detail until the 
club head again reaches the ball, where- 
upon he will continue the swing in an 
upward direction again, only this time 
from right to left, the vertebrae, how- 
ever, remaining north and south as 
before. 


This appears to be a delightfully 
easy proceeding, but too much pains 
cannot be taken over doing exactly 
what I have described. The faults into 
which the tyro most commonly allows 
himself to slip are — 

1. The locking of the wrists. 

2. The involuntary stiffening of the 
upper vertebrae. 

3. The lack of abandon in the action 
of the deltoid muscles. 

Unless the novice can cure himself 
of these faults he can never hope to be 
a golfer. 

Apart from this, however, there are 
certain accidents which happen even to 
the best intentioned drive, and it may 
be helpful to give the reasons for them 
in a brief and comprehensive form. 

Slicing, Hands not kept out properly 
at the finish. 

Sclaffing, Eight knee too much bent. 

Bulging. Spine not sufficiently taut. 

Boosting. Neck a little over-braced. 

Grhi77iphing. Vertebras insufficiently 
alert. 

Sometimes, however, the player may 
find it necessary to bulge on purpose, 
as for instance if he wishes to carry 
the ladies* tee in a stiff* nor’-easter. 
To do this he must revolve subtly 
round the hips before commencing the 
circular movement with the wrists — 
the spine, however, remaining calm. 

[Several more chapters like this 
omitted. 

Chaptee XXX. — Conclusion. 

I have now come to the end of my 
task, and it only remains to express a 
hope that the reader who has followed 
m3 intelligently throughout has learnt 
sufficient to put him in the way of 
becoming at some future date a first- 
class player. At the same time it 
must be emphasised again that in golf, 
as in every other game, the old dictum. 
“Practice makes perfect,*’ holds true. 
The novice whose heart is in the game, 
and who can spare the time and the 
money to devote himself to it exclu- 
sively, should, if he have considerable 
natural aptitude for athletics, be able 
in time, with sufficient practice, to 
hold his own with any player of his 
own calibre. And if I could feel that 
I have in any way helped him towards 
this consummation I shall not have 
written in vain. A. A. M. 


“ Though I have not had the hairs of my head 
numbered I have had one weighed. It equalled 
some trifle in millimetres which I could not 
translate into the necessary fragments of a 
British ounce. — Weekly JXspatch. 

Oh, but why not ? Have a dash at it. 
Eeduoe them to rupees first of all, and 
then by way of hogsheads* and cubic 
feet to ounces. 
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A PEEP AHEAD.-THE FIRST DAY OF WAR. 

Teomannj Officer. “'VVhy aren’t yoit yellows fokraed with tour squadron?” 

Teomm. “The eeghlaus are oft after remounts, Sir, so we’re hiding our horse.” 


THE MUSICAL TJNEEST. 

The Eoyal Musical Commission held 
its fifteenth sitting last Saturday, the 
Commissioners present being Sir 
Erede^iok; Bridge (Chairman), Mr. 
Stephen Adams, Mr. Algernon 
Ashton and Sir Henry Wood. 

Mr. Popoloffshy, the first witness 
called, who is the Honorary Secretary 
of the Amalgamated Society of Instru- 
mental Musicians, stated that his 
baptismal name was Jeremiah Bolster, 
but that he had taken the n^me of 
Popoloffsky in self-defence, owing to 
'the enormous demand for Muscovite 
music and musicians. 

In reply to Mr. Stephen Adams, the 
witness said that his sympathies were 
entirely with native musicians, and 
that,, he hoped under happier circum- 
stances to re^sume his ,patrQnymic, but 
to do so now would, be suicidal. He 
had never been in Bussia, and could 
not; sa»y. whether it was north or south 
of Equator. He had not been to 
see Mordkin or Pavlova. 


Sir Henry Wood : Can you give any 
specific instance of intimidation by 
foreigners? The witness replied that 
on his refusing to eat some sauerkraut 
offered him by a German horn-player at 
a Viennese bakery the alien threatened 
to horsewhip him with a sausage. 

Answering further questions by the 
President he said that he was not a 
Syndicalist. He played the tuba, and 
found it hard to make both ends meet. 

Mr. Algernon Ashton : A case of 
the twmpenny tuba, I fear. (Laughter.) 

Proceeding, the witness said he 
thought it a crying shame that the 
Got Anglais was not called the English 
Horn, He was not aware what event 
took place in the year 1812, but he 
believed it was the battle of Waterloo, 
or perhaps the death of Nelson. | 

Miss Jemima Owbridga, the next 
witness, said that, after singing’ with 
marked acceptance in the provinces, 
she came up to London to seek engage- 
ments. She accordingly sang before 
the Manager of the Enipress Hall, who 
admired her voice, but said he could 


not give her an engagement unless she 
took finishing lessons in singing from 
a Polish master and studied deportment 
under M. Nijinsky. He also wanted 
her to change her name. She refused 
the offer, and had in consequence been 
reduced to earning her living as 
a Masked Pierrette. In her opinion 
England was being devastated by 
Dagos, and it was high time for 
Parliament to inteivene. She had no 
confidence in Conciliation Boards unless 
Eussians and Prussians were excluded, 
especially Eussians. Her motto as a 
patriotic musician was “Britons never 
should be Slavs.” 

Sir Frederick Bridge : Is that your 
own jeu d' esprit ? 

Witness, I thought of it the moment 
I saw it in Funch, some months ago.'* 


“The day’s bag was 200 brace, no fewer than 
50 brace falling to His Majesty’s rifle.” 

Daily Mail. 

No stags seem to have been killed, but 
that must have bsen because the King 
had left his shot-gun at home. 
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Tuc PI AV ^ changes on the theme of reconciliation, man who had wronged her — a secret' 

AT THE PLAY. Even 'in- the scene at Cai^sfort Chase that ordinary human pressure hdd 

“ The noPB.’’ ‘work' of fancy) I doubt if the two failed to extract. It is true that her 

Two are the aims that lie before the butterflies that fluttered about the father might have been more usefully i 

promoters of the Annual Autumnal flowers with so natural an abandon occupied at so deadly a juncture than 

Show at Drury Lane. One is to | were justified in ceasing their activities in perusing the letter that endorsed 
ravish the senses of their audience [ with the idea of concentrating their the girl’s confession. It is true, too, 
with spectacular effects the other to ! attention on the dialogue. that the secret was no concern of 

“ free, arouse, ^ dilate ” their consciences j But, after all, Mr. Collins knows the other girl’s, since her own lover’s 
with soul-stirring drama. At first | the tastes of his audience better than I innocence had been already sufficiently 
blush, the latter would seem to be jean ever hope to do, and if they proved, and the name of the actual 
the loftier aim. Yet in the former ! swallowed it all without flinching who villain could only have been for her an 
there are uplifting motives at work ; ; am I to cavil at improbabilities ? Yet object of idle curiosity. But this was 
for Mr. Abthur Collins is . not I must doubt — so colossal has grown no fault of the earthquake, which did 
content to give us scenes of un- ; their appetite, thanks to a glut of pre- all that was asked of it. 
imagined beauty or terror ; he must vious miracles and to the concerted What I missed mest in the play 
also educate our minds with the re- ecstasies of the Press — whether they was a heroine. Miss Evelyn d’Alroy 
production of actualities, such as the were quite satisfied with the two (surely meant for better things) was 
interiors of the ^ p.jifl.rmincy 


Diwan-i-khas at 
Delhi, of the sale- 
ring at Newmarket, 
of the weighing-room 
at Epsom. 

Unfortunately the 
two aims are some- 
times found in col- 
lision. Clearly the 
movement of the plot 
cannot be allowed to 
be checked while the 
eye is being instructed. 
By consequence we 
have the most poig- 
nant things occurring 





m 






against backgrounds ^ 

where in real life the 

methods of the higher lil || /|l 

drama are almost 

habitually neglected. 

Thus I have nothing 

but praise for the 

scenery and costumes 

d es igne d for the CapUim Hector Gra'txt 

Viceroy’s Ball in the Carhjon ... 

Diwan-i-khas, but, Norchestcr ... 







SOCIETY SCANDAL AT DELHI. 


two I (surely meant for better things) was 
charming and grace- 
^ fnl as ever in the part 

so labelled; but a lady 

r V refuses to believe 

rectitude of her 
lover (and he an officer 
! Eifle BrigadeJ, 

though she has it 
from his own lips and 
those of the girl whose 
1 wrongs have been laid 

door, and will 

^ satisfied till. 

she gets at the name 
of the real villain (as 
helped), is no 
heroine for me. 

Mr. Keightlby, 
with his pleasant face 
and angular poses, 
jm was an inoffensive 

Jr hero. Mr. Lyle was 

more comfortably at 
^ home in his part of th6 

villain, played with 
>;• hYLE. commendable reserve, 

■Received liis 
due meed of hisses 



speaking from limited experience (for I de risistance : the Derby, run from an audience auicl^to distin^uSv 

rotatory gatform-the olle^^ of 

pne rewocKinione, and danced but once and the rather tawdry earth- virtue 

f below), quake with its ineffective crowd. I I confess that I was never nronerlv 

iSSHfS 

i?ver!Srfa%^^^^^^ play of human passions. hiSb. 

officials and native ’ fl^medin woods 'v\e lay, you recollect; that she wanted him to marry her, was‘ 

Colli|e%6 Tomman^Vi SSS^of iteSf 

je H., .Ml. ..pi.,.. ^ 
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I ' 

Fat kilt HEAR. THEY ’re 8AYTNG THAT JONES, THE MAN YOU’VE BEEN TREATING TOR 
LIVER COMPLAINT, HAS DIED OF HEART TROUBLE,” 

Factor [(icidly), *‘'\Vhbn I treat a man for liver trouble he dies of liver trouble.” 


th^, comic relief — basso-rilievo, as the 
l^ail-porfcer of the Umberto might have 
called it, for it was never very profound, 
but' just -slightly raised above the fiat. 

In conclusion, to all who are about 
to book accommodation for the Delhi 
Durbar at £8 per dwii, my advice is to 
go and see Mr, Collins's Second Act 
at Drury Lane instead. If Hope, in 
a general way, is the expectation of 
things not seen. The Hope of Drury 
Lane shows you them while you wait. 
True, you will miss the elephants and 
the Viceroy, but you will get a lot of 
‘drama thrown in that never occurs in 
quite the same shape out there; and 
the cost is comparatively trifling. I 
grant that you will have to do without 
your photograph in The Sketch as one 
of that remarkable and intrepid band 
of voyagers, but perhaps some day the 
Editor will find a still more compelling 
reason for its insertion. 

If, however, the play is, after all, tho 
ithing, I would appeal to every patriot 
to attend, if only for a few hours, and 
note what sort of drama it is that comes 
home so straight to the hosoms of the 
British public. They will find that its 
heart is in the right place ; that it can 
appreciate Poetic Justice when it sees it. 
' So let us hear no more talk of our 
national decadence. 0. S. 


HOW IT^S DONE. 

! [“Tlie naval airship at Barrow is nownnicli 
lighter than it was, having teen relieved of 
inmch of itsAveight.” — Fvc'iiin^ JS^eics,'] 

I Now that that is satisfactorily 
isettled, let me confess that I was 
Worried about it. I had reasoned out, 
,With the assistance of my brother 
Benry, that there were two separate 
and distinct ways of lightening a naval 
. airship. My brother Henry and myself 
had discussed it at breakfast ; and 
although our conversation had to be 
carried on when the waiter was out of 
the room I . pride myself that we 
^ handled the discussion with masterful 
directness. (You see, we, niy brother 
and myself, live in a boarding estab- 
lishment where they have a (Jerman 
yvaiter; and of course you follow me 
when, I say that matters of grave 
national importance cannot be men- 
tioned before aliens.) 

■ Well, I pointed out to Henry that 
the logical way of lightening a naval 
I airship was to pump (I believe they 
\ pump) more gas into ib, and so make 
\ it lighter in efiect, so to speak. I was 
.rathj^ri particular about that so to 
[ reslij wouldn't be 

any iig^iter, you know ^ hut, of course, 
^^^ppt lei my brother Henry know 
'thaii, jjand.BQ, thQ subtlety o^ my reser- 
yat^ 9 P,.,' 5 ^.j^s lost on him. But he had 


his own view of the question, and said 
that, in his opinion, if you wanted to 
lighten an airship, all you had to do 
was to take some of the heavy parts 
away, and that the parts so removed 
could follow the airship about in an 
Army Service wagon. Poor dear 
Henry, he had evidently forgotten 
the crux of the matter, and the 
entrance of the waiter only just pre- 
vented him from being angry when 
i pointed out that it was a naval 
airship, and the .wagon might not be 
built for heavy seas. Stfil I allowed 
his suggestion, to stand on the c<m- 


dition that he should recognise the 
so to speak ” on my part. 

Now, you see, we have the thing 
in a nutshell. Either they pump more 
gas into it, and make it lighter (so to 
speak) : or they leave some of it to 
follow them about. 

-:c- -rr * 

I see now how they overcame the 
difficulty. It is gratifying to us 
Englishmen to know that our authori- 
ties are not asleep to national dangers. 
Still, I can't help thinking that Charlie 
Beeesford would have pumped more 
gas. into it. 





The Hector. Molly, ■woulb you rather be beautiful or good?’ 

Molhj. “I’d rather be beautiful and revent.” 


THE EE-UNION. 

I SUPPOSE it is bscause we have been 
parted^ so long that we met again to- 
day with — on my part — such sincere 
and hearty delight. Nevei', I think, do 
I remember so long a break in our 
companionship. Other years, even at. 
I times when we were not living in 
: actual daily association, there were 
, sure to be odd occasions (evenings 

I i mostly) when he would turn up un- 
expectedly, and we would enjoy a quiet 
hour or so together. But this year it 
has been different. I had almost for- 
gotten what he was like. 

Judge then of my emotion this 
evening when I entered my study, 
all unprepared, and found him there 
in his old place, as though the inter- 
minable months since we parted had 
never been. I protest the whole room 
looked different. With a cry of wel- 
come I ran forward and held out both 
my hands to him. On his side, too, 
t.he greeting was as warm as ever ; his 
cheery face positively glowed in a way 
^;Miat did one good to witness. 


“ This is glorious I I said. I pulled 
my' chair forward close beside , him, 
quite in the old intimate fashion, and 
prepared the first really enjoyable pipe 
for many months. He gave me a 
light, though it is but seldom that he 
smokes himself, and we settled down 
together for a jolly evening. 

It^ was so restful having him there, 
hearing now and again that quiet, 
appreciative chuckle of his, which is 
for me infinitely preferable to the 
epigrams of the most brilliant talker 
that ever silenced a dinner-table, that, 
little by little, I fancy I must have 
slipped into a reverie, not far removed 
from slumber. I was thinking drowsily 
of all the scenes in my life that this 
friend has shared with me, when I 
roused myself with a start and a chill 
of desolation. He had gone out while 
I slept. So great a while is it since 
we were together that I had forgotten 
his little fancies, the occasional caress, 
the offer of refreshment, failing which 
he will often, as now, steal from one 
unobserved. 

It is possible, however, that even yet 


he is not wholly gone. He may be 
hiding, in some obscure corner, and. in 
that case fortunately I shall know 
what io, do. A little coaxing and the 
proffer of the morning newspaper make 
an unfailing lure. I thought so; he 
IS creeping back. Already behind the 
outstretched paper I can hear wel- 
come sounds of his return. I must be 
more^ careful in future. * Not willingly, 
after a whole summer spent in contem- 
plating an empty hearth, will I forego 
the companionship of My Study Kie. 

“20,000 unused Edison cylinder records 
f* . deceased. A dead bargain.” 

—Advt. in ‘ ' Daily Mail ” 

Obviously ; but need they have put 
it quite so crudely? 

by the Channel 

^ resident in Franceji I 

^o^'t you remember -the 
bURGEs.SES were settled in Calais centuiies alsfo ^ 
I seem-to remember that six of them were the^ 
in Queen Eleanor’s time. 






/'.A' 










SELF-DEFENCE. 


BEeThIIShG ‘a TOOD^/of eSS iS 

PUBLIC, AND IT’S ABOUT TIME MY INTEEESTS WEBE *EEOOGNISE . 






dcmadi^ari f discovery AT THE HOUSE OF CONIMONS IN THE OFF-SEASON. 

Haying exposed certain pmely UaUuciuatory and of 

moment to a genuine and really astonistog ease <>* ? |> ° absolut^y staggered by an undeniable iamihanty of > 

sxssji I* “ i. .y . — «.a ,«-» o. 

deportment.) — - - — 


A BALLADE OE DEIVBN GEOUSE. 

Yb say that your gun ’s fair gone gyte, . 

That you ’re missin’ the coveys a througn, 

An’ your language is that impolite _ 

Eowk wad think ye’d the deil m your moo. 
Here ’s a ferlie I ’d bring tae your view, 
(Though aiblins professors ’ud froon,) 

An’ ye ’ll kiU onee ye ken the way boo— 

It ’s aye best tae baud into the broun ! 

They grouse has a gey nesty flight, 

Yin that fair gies a body the grue, 

"When they link doon the win’ quick as light, 

An’ ye never could shoot when it blew, 

Though ye ’re fine ut u hare on the plo^^ 

Or a craw when he ’s branched up aboon ; 

Ay, there ’s mony a lad that ’s like you, 

An’ he ’s best handin’ into the broun ! 


There ’s some has a skill an’ a sight 

That can pick their birds oot o’ the blue, 

Be the braes in their braws, or in white 
Wi’ snaw- wreaths o’ winter-time s brew. 

Come they single, or packed in a crew. 

Clean killed, I wad wadger a croon. 

But the likes o’ that kind is gey few. 

Ye ’d be best tae baud into the broun. 

Envoy. 

Losh, Prince, but ye ’ve got it the noo. 

Yon’s a brace an’ a half ye ca d. cLoon, 

You’re right gin ye ken whit tae do— 

It ’s aye best tae baud into the broun . 

“Mavov of Hull -I am entirely opposed to the proposed fight at 

Eaid^Jouri^orany3Uohbmtalexhibition.’'-iirc--i>oofr;«lyP 

The Earl’s Court Exhibition is not really brutal, what- 
ever the Mayor says. I 
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REVELATIONS. 

{Being Platform Essays in the Unexiyected) 

The Et. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., was the chief 
speaker at a great Unionist demonstration held at the 
Albert HaP. The Leader of the Opposition, speaking 
with even more than his usual verve and lucidity, devoted 
the introduetoiy portion of his speech to an elaborate 
disquis.tion on the True and the Beautiful as exemplified 
in Mr, Lloyd George’s financial system, and particularly 
in that Rt. Hon. gentleman’s celebrated Limehouse oration. 
Mr. Balfour continued as follows : — 

“ If, however, I am asked whether I place the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer first in my list of the great 
benefactors of humanity, I must answer unhesitatingly 
that there is one whom I am forced to rank above him. 
Need I say that I refer to a former colleague and loyal 
supporter of my own," that brilliant and insph'ing states- 
man, Mr. Austen Chamberlain. But for his superb and 
indefatigable genius we might not now be living in the 
anticipated enjoyment of a strong protective tariff. For 
me, indeed, the cause of Protection pure and simple is 
something more precious than life itself. To that cause 

I shall continue to de- 

vote myself heart and : 
soul w’itli such poor j 
energies as nature hasj 
placed at my disposal.! 

I am, as everybody; 
knows, and always have 
been, an ardent sup- 
porter of a tax on 
corn and meat and 
every other article that- 
the designing foreigner 
may, in his efforts to 
destroy British in- 
dustry, import into our 
markets. In compari- 
son wdth this noble 
and salutary movement 
Home Rule is a mere 



triviality and the defence of the House of Lords a thing ' mother. The mere 

of no moment.” Mr. Balfour concluded with a warm repudiated it with all the power at his command. 


eulogy of Mr. Winston Churchill, and resumed his seat in 
dead silence after speaking for an hour and a quarter, 

Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P,, addressing a crowded gathering 
of working men at Tonypandy, dealt incisively wdth the 
recent strikes and the riots that followed them. “ I have 
come to the deliberate conclusion,” he said, “ that in the 
long and turbulent history of industrial disturbances there 
has never been a strike so senseless or so devoid of justi- 
fication as this. The men were wrong from beginning to 
end, and their leaders were, if possible, more foolish and 
criminal than the poor fools who followed their advice. 
Faced with th's unexampled disturbance to the comfort of 
the public the. Government could only take one course, and 
to their everlasting credit they did not hesitate to take it. 
As guardians of civilisation it was their plain duty to call 
out the military to protect the Railway Companies and 
shoot down the wicked and wanton disturbers of the peace. 
These are my opinions, and it is just as well that the 
public should know them.” The hon. gentleman, after 
finish’ng his speech, was accompanied to bis lodgings by a 
mixed force of infantry, cavalry, artillery and* engineers. 

Sir Edward Grey, M.P., yesterday made an important 
pronouncement in regard to the Morocco crisis at the 
dinner of the Stock Exchange Liberal Ass'ociation. “The 
true cause of all our present anxieties,” said 'the Foreign 


Secretary, “ must be sought in tbs arrogant and brutal 
methods of the German Government. It is useless to d’s- 
guise the fact that every effort at a settlement has been 
frustrated by the Germans. What would have been said of 
us if w'e had acted as the Germans have, if we had first sent 
a w^arship to a place where she had no business to be and 
had then refused to recall her unless we were heavily paid 
for our complaisance by the cession of territory and the 
grant of special privileges? Every indication of a con- 
ciliatory disposition on the part of .the French has been 
met by increased claims on the part of the Germans. 
The French have throughout behaved* with the greatest 
courtesy and forbearance, but if things go on as> they 
have been going the breaking point will soon be reached. 
Great Britain is prepared to support France with all 
her military, naval and pecuniary resources. . That being 
the case, you will, I am sure, not misjudge me if I 
say emphatically that I do not care twopence for the 
German Emperor* for Herr Kiderlen Waechter, or the 
whole boiling of them. Let ’em all come, and the. more 
the merrier. Blackmail as a national policy has never yet 
succeeded and never will.” The Foreign Secretary spoke 
with great emphasis, and his frankness made .a most 

favourable impression 
on his audience... 

Speaking at the 
annual meeting of the 
Stoke Poges Die-hards, 
the Earl of Halsbury 
called on all present to 
sink their differences 
and rally in support 
of their great and 
cherished leader, Mr. 
Balfour. It was pain- 
ful to have. to notice 
the obloquy with which 
Mr. Balfour had been 
assailed by those wlio 
ought to know better, 
Mr. Balfour had been 
compared to a grand- 
was monstrous, and he 
He 


FROM THE NUDE. 


suggestion 


himself,' Lord Halsbury added, had been accused of 
nepotism, but he had scorned to defend himself against 
so preposterous a charge. As for the House of Lords, 
the sooner they reconciled themselves to their new con- 
ditions the better for all concerned. At the subsequent 
business meeting of the society, Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowne were, on the motion of Lord Halsbury, elected 
Vice-Presidents for the ensuing year. 

The Right Hon. F. E. Smith, K.O., M.P.,- who has been 
cruising in his silver-gilt 1,000-ton yacht Imyerentia (his 
diamond-crusted motor-car is at present being repaired), 
has arrived at Liverpool and has confided to a gathering of 
his supporters his opinion on the condition of political 
parties in the country. Mr. Smith declared that he was 
growing more and more deeply impressed with the fact 
that the Libei'als had been in office nearly six years.. They 
had great qualities, which none appreciated more highly 
than he. He desired to warn his fellow Conservatives 
against the employment of flippancy and frivolity- in place 
of solid argument. Mere badinage was never likely to 
carry a politician far. 

We understand that, if the Wells-Johnson fight takes 
place, the Earl’s Court Exhibition will be known as the 
felack-and- White City. 
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n„.„®^^TESMEN AT PLAY 
I a ^4'. to r;« • 

We fl.vA ' 


Xr::£r-,.?-" ; r ” '““ " “Sr.„''s-> ■« »„ 

Om I rmn.^- A rr, 

s”hLcS„5!? 2s "rwirt^ 

(Were left ^n pJ -f^STEEMAN 

--^oastojiigdiet.] '““■~» position, but with delicate 

fcheillustriou7sties?J/'^^ K this cS “7 the fact J%77* 

SP?^_ down on S: scTnfiT77 -th ff i^ o'S 


Was s^tfeemptod bv • 

lackeys of any feuLp ^oiserabh 

I «ally happened wSt th 
rather badly stuS Iw 

f t-oned sea-WSsVdT. .^7^' 

, a hasty retreat amid th7 ^ 
cheers of the popS. 
less admirers will h<» '• ?he!r count- 

th«* k.^7 ® be reioicArl f„ i... 


With the exception f rabbit “ 

~ — -^T- ”^^he It clea r that 
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Mr. ap-Pendragon has been mollified by ^ 
a handsome solatiiiiii from the reckless | 


sportsman. 
Erroneous 


statements having been!- 


THE FACE ON THE WALL. 

We were talking of the supernatural 
-that endlessly alluring theme 


I,eav"Sc;i;« ti;rr«ri7g 'r.-e..S oI us ima our put 

I A -f r.. * e<4-o TVTTr 


round of golf at St. Andrews Mr. ! instance, without, however, producing 
bTfoce ptrtook of various forms of ; much effect. The l.ttle man with the 
nourishment, we are glad to be able to anxious white face had been sil|nt 
state, on the authority of the Opposition until someone said ^ ^nd 

- - - ^ ■' ' you, Sir, have you no story for US / 

He thought a momeiiL “ Well,” 


leader himself, that the only refresh 
ment he indulged in was a bottle of 
ginger-beer washed ^ down by three 
cracknel biscuits, two penny buns and 
a digestive tabloid. 

THE MODEEN OEPHEUS; 

OB, A NEW WAY FOR TROUBADOURS. 

[A lady iiinner has discovered that she im- 
proves the condition of lier cows and the quality 
of their milk by playiii^^ the mandoline to them 
daily.] 

Beneath your casement, Matchless 
Maid, 

Full oft I’ve longed to stand, 
Playing a drowsy serenade 
With no unskilful hand; 

But I felt sure that you’d disown 
A swain so out of date 
(Your wwthy sire, I’ve also known, 
Could shoot uncommon straight). 

But now at last a chance has come 
To sing my loving vows : 

The light guitar I ’ll gaily strum 
And carol to your cows ; 

From ten to midnight I ’ll engage. 
Though rain in torrents falls, 
'Unfailingly to take the stage 
! When they a?e in their stalls. 

■ Hard by the portals of their house 
Or in the dewy mead 
I’ll play them little lumps of 
Strauss, 

And bits of Ezra Eead, 

Or comic songs, though some of 
these 

Perhaps ’twere wise to shun ; 
Ginger, you’re balmy ! ” might not 
please 

Dora, your docile dun. 

So late, so oft, I’ll linger there, 

I Their coats shall shine like silk, 

! And further proofs of Harold's care 
Will come home with the milk ; 

I And they will plead my cause with 
: you, 

My advocates they ’ll be, 

Since every lowing voice will moo 
Soft memories of me. 


Where to find the Doctor. 

‘‘The remedy used by most lural folk is to 
bathe the wound with sweet oil and administej- 
a fomentation of ammonia. The aid of a doctor 
should .always be sought, however, to arrest 
complications. 

iThis creature is found in chalky and stony 
dl^icts, and sometimes frequents heaths and 
Daily Post 


he said, “ not a story in the ordinary 
sense of the word — nothing, that is, 
from hearsay, like most of your 
examples. Truth I aEvays hold^ is 
not only vastly stranger than fiction 
but also vastly more interesting. ^ I 
could tell you an occurrence which 
happened to me pei'sonally, and which, 
oddly enough, completed itself only 
this morning.” 

We begged him to begin. 

“ A year or so ago,” he said, “ I was 
in rooms in Great Ormond Street — an 
old house on the Holborn side. The 
bedroom walls had been distempered 
by a previous tenant, but the place 
was damp and great patches of dis- 
colouration had broken out. One of 
these— as indeed often happens — was 
exactly like a human face, but more 
faithfully and startlingly like than is 
customary. Eying in bed in the 
morning "and putting off getting up, 

I used to watch it and watch it, and 
gradually I came to think of it as real 
—as my fellow-lodger, in fact. The 
odd thing was that, w^hile the other] 
patches on the walls grew larger and 
changed their contours, this one never 
did. It remained identically the same. 

“ While there I had a very bad 
attack of influenza, with complications, 
and all day long I had nothing to do 
but read or meditate ; and it w^as then 
that this face began to get firmer hold 
of me. It grew' more and more real 
and remarkable. It dominated my 
thoughts day and night. There was a 
carious turn to the nose, and the slant 
of the forehead was unique. It was, 
in fact, full of individuality — the face 
of a man apart, a man in a thousand. 

“Well, I gob better, bub the face 
still controlled me. I found myself 
searching the streets for one like it. 
Somewhere, I was convinced, the real 
man must exist, and he and I must 
meet. Why, I had no notion ; I only 
knew that we two were in some way 
linked by fate. I frequented places 
where men congregate in large num 
hers — political meetings, football 
matches, the raihvay stations where 
the suburban trains pour forth their 
legions on the City in the morning 
and receive them again in the evening. 
But all in vain. I had never before 
realized, as I then did, how many 


different faces of man there are, and 
how' few. For all differ, and yet, 
classified, they belong only to as 
many types as you can count on your 
hands. 

The search became a mania with 
me. I neglected everything else. I 
stood at &isy corners w^atching the ; 
crowed until people thought me crazy 
and the police began to know me and 
be suspicious. W omen I never glanced 
at ; men, men, men, all the time.” 

He passed his hand wearily over 
his brow. 

“And then,” he continued, “ at last 
I saw him. He \vas in a taxi, driving 
East along Piccadilly. I turned and 
ran beside it for a little ^vay, and then 
saw' an empty one coming. ‘Follow 
that taxi,’ I gasped, and leaped in. 
The driver managed to keep it in sight, 
and, it took us to Charing Cross. I 
rushed on to the platform and found 
my man with two ladies and a little 
girl They were going to France by 
the 2.20. I hung about to try to get 
St word with him, but in vain. Other 
friends had joined the party, and th:y 
moved to the train in a solid body. 

“I hastily purchased a ticket to 
Folkestone, hoping that I should catch 
him before he sailed ; but at Folkestone 
he gob on board before me, with his 
friends, and they disappeared into a 
large private saloon, several cabins 
thrown into one. Evidently he was a 
man of wealth. 

“ Again I was foiled ; but I deter- 
mined to cross too, feeling certain that 
wlien the voyage had begun he would 
leave the ladies and come out for a 
stroll on the deck. I had only just 
enough for a single fare to Boulogne, 
but nothing could shake me nowL 
took up my position opposite the 
saloon door and w'aited. After half- 
an-hour the door opened and he came 
out, bub with the little girl. My heart 
beat so that it seemed to vshake the 
boat more than the propeller. There 
w'as no mistaking the face — every line 
w'as the same. He glanced at me and 
moved towards the companion-way 
for the upper deck. It w'as now' or 
never, I felt. ‘Excuse me, Sir,’ I 
stammered, ‘ but do you mind giving 
me your card. I have a very important 
reason for wishing to communicate 
with you.’ He seemed to be aston- 
ished, as indeed well he might ; but he 
complied. With extreme deliberation 
he took out his card and hurried on 
with the little girl It w'as clear that 
he thought me a lunatic, and considered 
it wiser to humour ms than not. 

“ Clutching the card, I hurried to 
deserted corner of the ship and read it. 
My eyes dimmed : my head sw'am : for 
on it were the words “ Mr. Ormond 




Jftedor {pMrlmUnr/ i^ificudithii v'itli confrmed 2^cssimi^^^^ ‘-Well, you iia.!) as eaiu.y iiarnest, an\\\ay. 
ao,ffrm'>d PessimN ‘-V-E-s; but look wot a turrtiu.s loko winter it\l make. 


• Wall/’ with an address at Pittsburg, 

I U.S.A. 

I “I remember no more until I found 
myself in a hospital in Boulogne. There 
I lay in a broken condition for weeks, 
and only a month ago did I return.”^ 
He was silent. We looked at him 
and at one another and waited* 

“ I went back,” he resumed after a 
moment or so, “to Great Ormond Street 
and set to work to discover all I could 
about this American in whose life I had 
so mysteriously intervened. I wrote 
to Pittsburg; I wrote to American 
editors; I cultivated the society of 
Americans in London; but 'all that I 
could find out was that he was a mil- 
lionaire, with English parents who had 
resided in London. But where? To 
that question I received no answer. 

‘‘ And so the time went on until 
yesterday morning. I had gone to bed 
mbre than usually tired and slept till 
late. When I awoke the sun was 
streaming into the room. As I always 
do, 1 looked at once at the wall on 
whibh the face is to be seen. I rubbed 
my eyes and sprang up in alarm. It 
was only partly visible. Last night it 


had been as clear as ever; almost I 
could hear it speak. And now it was 
but a ghost of itself. 

“I got up, dazed and dejected, and 
went out. The early editions of the 
evening papers were already out, and 
on the contents bill I saw ‘ American 
Millionaire’s Motor Accident.’ I bought 
a copy and read at once what I knew I 
should read. Mr. Ormond Wall, the 
Pittsburg millionaire, and party, motor- 
ing from Spszzia to Pisa, had come 
into collision with a waggon and were 
overturned. Mr. Walks condition was 
critical. I went back to my room, ' 
still dazed, and sat on the bed looking 
at the face on the Avail. And, even as 
I looked, suddenly it disappeared. 

“ This morning I found that Mr. Wall 
had succumbed to his injuries at what 
I take to be that very moment.” 

Again he was silent. 

“Most remarkable!” we all said. 
“ Most extraordinary I ” an 1 so forth. 
And we meant it too. 

“Yes,” said the man at last, “there 
are three -extraordinary, three most 
remarkable, things about my story. 
One is that it should be possible for 


discolouration in a lodging-house in 
London not only to form the features 
of a gentleman in America, but to 
have this intimate association with 
his existence. It Avill take science 
some time to explain that. Another 
is that that gentleman’s name should ' 
bear any relation to the spot on which 
his features were being so curiously 
reproduced by j;ome mysterious agency. 
Is it not so ?” 

We agreed Avibh him, and our original 
discussion on supernatural manifest- 
ations set in again Avith increased 
excitement, during which the narrator 
of this amazing experience rose and 
said “ Good-night.” Just as he was at 
the door one of the company recalled 
us to the cause of our excited debate 
by asking him before he left Avhat he 
considered to be the third extraordinary 
thing in connection Avith his deeply 
interesting story, “ You said three 
things, you know.” 

“Oh, the third thing,” he said, as 
he opened the door ; “ I was forgetting 
that. The third extraordinary thing 
about the story is that I made it up 
an hour ago. Good-night again.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks,) 

There was once a man named Loudon Dodd, arfcist and 
virtuoso, who, after various adventures in Paris and San 
Francisco, turned his attention to the South Seas, dabbled 
in opium, failed, received a legacy, and at last became an 
amateur schooner captain. I don’t know whether Mr. 
Lloyd Osbourne (part author of The Wrecker) had the 
gentleman in his mind when he wrote The Kingdoms of the 
World (Methuen), but there is something in the career of 
Matthew Broughton, vrho, reversing the process, leaves the 
islands to look for a job 
on the mainland, which 
reminds me (alas ! too 
faintly) of the whimsical 
fortunes of Jim Pinker- 
ton's friend. For Mr, Matt 
Broughton is no idler, but | 
a downright hard-working i 
young inan, in love wuth| 
a beautiful girl, but dog- j 
ged by ill-fortune because j. 
he alone possesses the | 
knowdedge of the where- 
abouts of John Mort, white 
king of a tropical island, 
but earnestly sought after 
by personages of great 
importance in another 
hemisphere. Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne knows how to 
keep our interest from 
flagging, he has plenty of 
humour (was he not also 
part author of The Wrong 
Box ?), and no one can 
give him points in the 
matter of rigging and 
sailing a yacht and run- 
ning a motor-car. But 
though he has spun us a 
very tidy yarn of mystery 
I sometimes think that 
there is only one secret 
hidden in the South Seas, 
and that is the magic of 
a golden pen which lies 
buried in Samoa. 



THE WORLD’S WORKERS. 

IX. — A Racing Reporter trying to improve on his usual happy 
I PHRASE, “The youngsters who paced the barrier for the Tattenham 
[Nursery numbered one short of a baker’s dozen.” 


Not until I had done 
with my pleasure of read- 
ing The Miller of Old 
Church (Murray) and had 
forced myself to consider it from a business point of 
view did it occur to me that the story is a very 
ancient one, and that Miss Ellen Glasgow has been 
very lavish Vv^ith coincidence and death to attain her 
happy solution of it. As long as lovers persist in 
marrying ^ unloved strangers because their beloved is 
momentarily recusant, the author has no alternative but 
opportunely to destroy the stranger if there is to be a 
satisfactory conclusion ; and the more lovers there are who 
behave thus foolishly (there are many in this book) the more 
destruction must there be. But Nature herself is not above 
ancient plots, sometimes destroys a stranger or two, and 
certainly is not wholly innocent of opportune coincidence. 
At any rate, the persons of Her caste are exactly as Miss 
Glasgow portrays them. From the fine fool of a miller 


down to the liardened old cynic, Adam Doolittle, her 
characters are beyond reproach. Never has such impartial 
justice been done to her own sex by a woman, and rarely 
has the inner knowledge of the female been so skilfully 
blent with the outside observation of the male as in the 
presentation of that attractive child of nature, Molly 
Merry loeather. 

To conclude a notice which is intended for a whole- 
hearted recommendation, plot notwithstanding, be it re- 
marked that, of the many good and humorous things that 
our authoress has to say, all are said from conviction and 
with a purpose, and none merely for effect. 

Scandal about Queen 
Elizabeth has long been, 
a tempting bait, both for 
the novel.st and the his- 
torian. It has now im- 
pelled Mr. H. C. Bailey 
to write The Lonely Queen 
(Methuen). Putting 
aside a certain prejudice, 
to which I must confess, 
against the “predestined” 
type of story, I find this 
as clever a piece of 'fic- 
tion as I have read for 
some time. Naturally its 
interest depends, not on 
the question of “ whether 
she marries him in the 
end,” but on the draw- 
ing of the central char- 
acter. Ib is a deserved 
tribute to Mr. Bailey to 
say that this seems to me 
to have been done with 
quite remarkable skill. 
From the moment when 
Elizabeth is first met, 
a neglected child full of 
precocious cunning, at 
that strange Courb crowd- 
ed wibh past or pro- 
spective relations-in-law 
ot the royal widower her 
father, she is a human 
being, absolutely alive. 
There is nothing here of 
the gorgeously-draped 
lay-figure familiar in 
historical novels. This 
Elizabeth, with her 
craft, her controlled pas- 
sion, lier^ egotism, is shown to us altogether the creature 
of her circumstances and development. It is fine and 
subtle portraiture. There are other minor sketches, minia- 
tures of character, surrounding the central figure: her 
first love, the Lord Admiral Seymour ; her sister Mary 
and the Spanish consort ; her brother the boy King 
(who fares remarkably ill at Mr. Bailey’s hands), and 
many besides. Together they make up a book that is 
exceedingly well worth reading. 

The Times on the Irish railway strike : 

“One message from the Midlands says; ‘The supply of Guinness 
porter is pi*actically exhausted, and a strong feeling exists that the 
Government should now intervene. ’ ” 

It might send over a South Western porter or two. 
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prohibition, she has now been ordered j a flake. It now remains for Mr. 
to be detained in an English gaol for | Lloyd George to speak in return a 
three months. This is, of course, the i kind word for the dukes. 


From The Daily Telegraph's sum- three months. This is, of course, the | kind word for the dukes, 
inary of the world’s news, containing homoeopathic treatment, j 

notes of disaster, unrest and upheavals, j Sir G. R, Askwith has been invited 

we cull the following item: — “2/ie In The Daily Mail we read: ‘'On to go to Abergeldie Castle, the seat of 
Chink ill the Armour, our serial story, the Severn, at Kempsey, 300 anglers Lord Carrington. We hope that he 
is continued on page 7,” fished for The Daily Mirror cup and will settle the dispute, whatever it is. 

medals.” Whether they caught them 

No sooner had we mastered the or not, nobody can say that this kind i The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
geographical position of Agadir and of sport is really brutal. , has threatened England that, if she 

learnt all those facts which a young refuses to have his Insurance Bill, she 

man ought to know about Morocco, M. Quenisset, at Juvisy, and Mr. shall be made to go without. It is a 

than Italy starts operations on Tripoli. F. G. Brown, at Lee, have simul- little difficult to know what to say next. 
So now we shall have to begin all over taneously discovered a new comet. 

again ; but, mind, this is the last time. The fairest method of division will A doctor’s generalization that all 

[If any other European State,— — — ; stepmothers are cruel has caused 


little difficult to know what to say next. 


starts business in these out-of- 
the-way spots, it -will be without 
recognition on our part. 

s’.j i:< 

There is one note of relief to 
the prevalent disputes, internal 
and international. The West- 
minster Gazette has publicly for- 1 
given Tariff Reformers for their! 
jubilation over the issue of the| 
Canadian elections. 

I That autumn has officially be- 
gun is apparent from the faetj 
that those persons who, for rea-i 
sons best known to themselves! 
take a daily cold bath, are now 
resuming their virtuous airs. 

sjs ^ *1? 

The pursuit of the boojum, the 
mysterious animal at random in 
Sussex, is being maintained with 
great activity. In spite of the 
optimism of The Daily Mail, 
grave fears are entertained that 
the boojum may turn out not to 
be a snark after all. 


Ulster, in the worst event, 
is going to demand a separate 

government for herself. Rather 

than put up with Home Rule, she 
would adopt home rule. 

When one read the other day that 
the naval airship was inflated, one 
knew at once that this was the pride 
that comes before a fall. 

The millionaire who left the Olympic 
in such a hurry and at once chartered 
a special to catch another at Liverpool, 

* makes much of his race against time. 
It is like these millionaires to imagine 
that Time varies his ordinary pace just 
to compete with them. 

I ' 

A foreign woman, having cause, some 
time ago, to appear before the Liverpool 
magistrates, was forbidden by an ex- 
pulsion order to set foot in England 
agam. Having done so* in spite of the 






''' 1 
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FORCE OF HABIT. - 
The kesult of too long a eoubay. 

be for the former to split it into halves, 
and for the latter to have first choice. 

“ Many an inquisitive telescope will 
be raised to the heavens during the 
next few days to look at it,” says a 
provincial newspaper. Still, the best 
way (even if old-fashioned) of satisfying 
curiosity would be to look for the 
object by night. 


A doctor’s generalization that all 

; stepmothers are cruel has caused 

“-1 an outburst of public feeling. The 
iRev. J. Cartmell-Eobinson has 
j saved the situation and brought 
jit within the legitimate spheie 

S I of humour by a timely reference 
to mothers-in-law. 

* . 

A Meanwhile it has transpired 

w that stepmothers are of the iman- 

1* imous opinion that stepmothers 

f are not cruel. They certainly 

> ought to know. 

Real geese are to appear at 
Covent Garden in Humperdinck’s 
new opera, Konigskinder. Since 
their celebrated performance on 
j the Roman Capitol, they have 
jbeen, theatrically speaking, 
3 “resting.” 

i “Is sunstroke an accident?” 

was the question raised the other 
► j day at a County Couit. Of course. 

; Is it to be supposed that the sun 
! (who is a gentleman) would strike 
j a man from behind on purpose? 

Mr. Denman has commented, 
at Marylebone Police-court, on 

the absurd demand by women for 

separation orders, one of them having 
alleged so trivial an excuse as that she 
had been married to the wrong man by 
mistake. ,,, 

As the demand for alcoholic liquor 
diminishes, the thirst for information 
increases. Three men have been charged 
at Liverpool with stealing 700 dozen 
newspapeis. 


Mr. John Redmond, having enter- Now that we have 13'5 guns capable 
tained the Eighty Club at Dublin, is to of smashing windows several miles’ dis- 
be the guest of the Ninety-Five Club tant by concussion we must modify an 
at Manchester, thus showing an im- old proverb. People who live in g’ass 
I provement of 18*75 per cent. houses shouldn’t. 


Mr. E’ay has generously informed 
the Railway Commission that person- 
ally he would as soon shake hands 
with a Trades Union ofiBcial as 'with 


Cause and Effect? 

“.Johnson Retiues. ' 

Turkey’s Answer.” 

“ “ Daily Mail ” Poster. 
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A MAN OF PEACE. j 

[The Oeiicrdl Manager of Korth-Easterii, [ 
giring evidence before the Eaihvay Coin mission, \ 
expres.sed a wish tliat they could lui\e a re\ised j 
vocabulary for strikes.] , | 

I SAW his eyeballs rolling reel ; 


THE 


THE 


I saw his savage teeth : 

I also noticed on his head 
A simple olive wreath. 

Good labouring man, I see you wear 
The sign of Peace,*’ said I ; 

“ How comes it, then, you have an air 
So warlike? Tell me why.” 

“ I has my orders straight,” said he, 

To teach this blackleg lot 
They'd better strike in sympathy, 

Or else they gets it hot.’* 

“ If I correctly gi'asp your phrase, 

You are,” I said, “ at fault 
Thus to convert them from their ways 
By violent assault.” 

“ Not vi’lence, guv’nor — no, not that : 

We just puts in our spoke 
Talking persuasive ” (here he spat) 

“ Like brothers, bloke to bloke. 

And, if they don’t agree, why then 
We takes a firmer line, 

And, temto one, allloynl men, 

Hustles the dirty swine. 

“We hunts ’em home wdth jeers and 
; hoots, 

We scares their kids and wives, 

We makes ’em shake inside their boots 
For terror of their lives.” 

“If 'private freedom you invade 
Afitd to persuasion add 
Intimidation’s dreadful aid, 

What means this wreath, my lad ? 

“ Such rude behaviour makes,” I said, 

“ The wonder stiU increase 
Why you should ;wear upon your' head 
The holy sign of Peace ? ”" 

* \Yhat do I wear this green stuff for ? ” 
fieplied'tiiat labouring man ; 

“ To' show I ’m not a man o’ war 
Nor yet no hooligan. ' 


“ Don’t fret yourself for me, old sport, 
The coppers* hands is tied ; - 
“We got the Government’s support ; 
We got the Law our side. 

“ How is it done ? We keeps a tame 
Vocablery, and there 
They knows me by the blessM name 
Of * Peaceful Picketer.’ ” 0. S. 

Extract from a speech by the Presi- 
dent of California University : — 

‘ ‘ There is an ancient rule of health which runa 
in this fashion: ‘Rise early, before you are 
twenty-five, if possible.'” 

People who- stay in bM tfll they are 
»^enty-six never look really healthy. ■ 


LAIRD AND 
MEENISTER. 

(Afte)' ^^Tay Pay,"’) 

Of all the stately houses at wdiich it 
has been my lot to be an honoured 
guest none has impressed me so 
strongly with its hospitable culture as 
! Skibo Castle. From the first notice at 
the entry to the domain, “ This wa tu 
the goff linx,” the keynote of culture 
is struck. 

But w^hen I entered the stately 
dining hall, a little while ago, and beheld 
twelve stalwart pipers playing beneath 
a motto, “ Peas and Good Will,” whilst 
my host and .the kilted Chancelloe 
I danced a gay reel before dinner I felt 
' til at this was one of the greatest days 
of my life. 

I can but Boswellise such fragments 
of conversation as I caught during the 
meal at the moments when the pipers 
stojiped from exhaustion. 

“ Although, of course, of pure Welsh 
blood, I vras actually born in Man- 
chester, ’’said the Chancellor. (“ Order 
Manchester five Free Libraries,” said 
Mr. CaenectIE to the Libraiy Secretary, 
who always stands behind him at a 
meal.) “ But I oWe everything to the 
inspiration of the wonderful Welsh 
hills near Criccielb.” (“ See if Ciiccieth 
has had a Library. If not, why not ? ” 
murmured the Laird.) “Had it not 
been for Criccieth there might have 
been no Limehoiise.” (“ Limehouse, 
one. Make a note of it,” said Mr. 
Caenegie). “ From a child the tyranny 
of the landed proprietors sank deeply 
into my soul ; now they talk about my 
tyranny ” ‘ 

“Just their lack of culture,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Carnegie. “ If they ’d had 
a Library in the neighbourhood they ’d 
have been reading my ‘Triumphant 
Democracy,’ a Avork without which no 
Library is complete.” 

“Now if you could use your in- 
fiuence to introduce phonetic spelling 

into Wales •/’ . ^ - 

dear Sir 


“My dear Sir,”^ exclaimed the 
Chancellor . sparkling eyes, 

Welsh is the only language which 
is 'spelt precisely as it is, pronounced.”! 
; .“ Make a note,” said Mr. Carnegie 
to his secretary, “ to provide a National 
Welsh Library at Aberystwitli.” 

“ My idea about, the settlement of 
Labour disputes is the intervention of 
a man of supreme tact at the critical 
moment.” 

, “ No, Sir,” said the millionaire, “ you 
should take a hint from Pittsburg,' 
where I made my pile. Surround your 
works 'with barbed wire fencing ; charter 
an ‘ armed force of' Pinkei^ton's de- [ 


tectives ; put up a notice, ‘ We shall 
shute if yu kum,’ so that the strikers 
will' readily comprehend it ; provide a 
Free Library for the defenders, and there 
you are.” 

“But, my dear Laird, what about 
the, votes ? ” 

-Ji- * *»' 

“You see,” said the Chancellor, 
“you pay fourpence a’ week and get nine 
pennyworth of benefit. The sick get 
attention, the unemployed relief, the 
doctors get more pay, the employers get 
better labour.” 

“Why, your Bill is almost as great a 
blessing as a Protective Tariff.” 

“And yet,” sighed the Chancellor, 
“people are discontented with it.” 

“Just the same with a Protective 
Tarifi:*. But dear rails in the States 
mean cheap Libraries here.’* 

‘ , 

“ The bravest deed I ever heard of I ” 
said the Chancellor meditatively. “ It 
was during the recent strike. We felt 
strongly that, the ordinary routine of 
civilization must go on. ‘ Unless the 
Post-Office could be kept in operation 
there would be serious dijSlculty and 
delay in the collection of the taxes. 
So with calm courage my colleague, 
Samuel,' faced the Dictator and de- 
manded passes for the mails.” ‘ 

“ Splendid ! ” cried the Laird. “ Make 
a note of the Postmaster-General’s 
name for the Hero Fund.” 

“ Hurroo ! ” I shouted, earned away 
by this prompt tribute to bravery. The 
Laird’s genial eye settled upon me. 
“And two Free Libraries for the. Scot- 
land division of Liverpool,” he. added. 

“ They ’d “ better throw books than 
bottles there.” 


Our Foreign Correspondents. 

Two examples of the business letter 
from abroad, showing the commercial 
rarnd at work : — 

(1) From Japan:— ' * ' "K - 

“Now, There have been cstablisiied ho many 

Shops, selling Haru and Bacon from tTai*an in 
the; City. But very sovry to speal^f'' sbiue of 
them are supplying with" bad Ham which is a 
dishonor to a good one.” 

(2) Fro'tn Malta: — 

“ When addressing ourargiOfienl, we hiimhly 
mean to signify through (oui’selves), the con- 
sistence of a latent refleotian on tlie various 
l)hascs of the virulent epochs of commerce, 
where our long experience and our moderate 
skill, have methodically followed the strange 
fluctuations, and brought out practically a con- 
clusive endf firmly keeping mednwhile on prac- 
.tice, the jirmls lutme old stamlard within thh 
limits of honour, in the intricate hints of life.” 


“‘Lady Astyl is certainly much loved in 
the village,’ Chaloner agi'eed, a little stiffly, 
whereat Saydie--inenta,Hy, so to speak — made a 
fiice .” — Morning Leuder'\feuilMon. 

After all it is absurd only to talk about 
the*miiid’s eye. 
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SCALPS ON THE GREEN. 
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Sie.Ebwabp Cabsok (“Hi? WorHr t ' ’ 

I CAN HEAE THE TEAMP OE THE ENEMY .TWO YEAES- AWAX. 






BORROWED NAMES. 

Letters from vai'ious well-known 
writeis in reply to the request of a 
novelist that they should consent to 
the use of their names among his 
dramatis yersoim have recently ap- 
peared in The Daily Chronicle. We 
are glad to be able to supplement the 
list with a few more characteristic 
answers from living luminaries. 

Thus Mr. Henry James, invited to 
accept the rdlc of a dog-fancier, sent 
the following luminous reply : — 

“ Much as I should, in ordinaiy 
circumstances, and in view of a natural 
if somewhat detached predilection in 
favour of poodles, appreciate my identi- 
fication with one who, presumably, 
cannot be supposed to be wholly 
inimical to that attractive if strangely 
caparisoned sub-specics, I must, I 
fear, though even at the cost of a mis- 
understanding which I greatly deplore, 
deprecate the honour which you so 
frankly and beautifully propose to 
confer on a novelist who, strange 
as it may seem in an age when the 
m^yrochement between men and 
animals has been so markedly and 
insistently developed, has never, to his 


own regret and the surprise of those 
of his friends who are more or less — 
and 'especially those who are more — 
addicted to sport, kept a dog.” “ 

Mr. Arnold Bennett has written 
from Yilla Cinq-Yilles, Paris, - as 
follows : — 

“ I should have no objection to your 
using my name as that of a hatter if 
it were not for the fact that on page 
597 of my forthcoming novel, Matilda 
Moreicays, I announce my intention of 
devoting the next volume but fourteen 
of my Novel-cycle to a history of 
the boyhood of Matilda's fourth son, 
Joseph, who by a curious coincidence 
is apprenticed to a hatter. In the 
circumstances I must beg that you 
will abstain from associating my name 
with the calling in question, though I 
have no objection to your affixing it to, 
say, an operatic tenor or an American 
oil king.” 

Mr. John Galsw^orthy has kindly 
consented to the use of his name as 
Lord-Lieutenant of Leicestershire. He 
writes: — - 

“Though my democratic views 
naturally incline me to a critical 
attitude towards the country gentry, I 
readily admit their great qualities — 


their laconic reticence, their stoicism, 
and the grace and dignity of their 
deportment even when wearing old 
clothes. ^ If, therefore, I am to appear 
in the guise of a county magnate, I beg 
you will be careful to invest me with 
attributes consonant with that position. 
A Lord-Lieutenant should be scrupu- 
lously well-groomed, a good shot, and 
show a sere'ne indifference to the 
criticisms of Labour leaders. Above all 
he must have a dog with a Christian 
name.” 

Sir Herbert Beerbghm Tree has 
wired from His Majesty’s Theatre to 
say that he has no scruples about 
appearing in a work of fiction as a 
distinguished actor. 


Commercial Candour. 

“Send Is, 6d. fora small Box of Buttons 
and Trimmings. A useful lot. Money lost on 
every Parcel .’ a Circidar. 


“ To a vessel were conveyed a couple of loads 
of timber for transit to Belfast. A responsible 
official refused to accept the consignment and 
ordered the drivers to take it back. The timber 
merchants who sent the stntf were equally 
deteiinined in their attitude, and absolul(dy 
declined to have it despatched. 

Daily Telegraph. 

Then why worry ? 
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SOLDIERS ALL. 

[Being an extract from that popular music-hall sketch ‘‘The Fighting 
Gallon/'] 

[The scene is an open place before one of the walled cities 
on the way to Gork. The new Ulster ConstiUi.ion 
is in being, the salaried positions have been dis^ 
tribiited, and the Great March from Belfast' to 
Cork has begun. Enter President folloxoed 

by Pield-Marshal J. B. Lonsdale, Archbishop 
Craig, Lord Chief Justice Moore, and the rest of 
the indomitable Orange Army. 

Field’Marshal Lonsdale (to his troops). Now then, fall in 
there, please. Knickerbockers one pace to‘ the front. 
Trousers one pace back. That looks much better. Private 
Tomkins, I don’t think you will want j'our macintosh ; the 
weather seems to be holding up. Gentlemen, the President 
will now address you onihe eve of battle. 

President Carson. ,Gentlsmen of the jury 

A Voice. Ass, we ’re soldiers. 

President Carson. My error; what I meant to say was 
this ; 

[He draivs his umbrella and holds it sternly above 
his head. 

Or ce more unto the breach, dear friends, once more ; 

Cr c.ose the walls up with our Ulster dead ! 

In peace there ’s nothing so becomes a man 
As (say) a tidy practice at the Bar — 

Confusing issues, making black look white. 

And bullying a witness in the box; 

i5ut when the blast of war blows in our ears 

Then imitate tbe*aetion 'of the orange. 

Puff out the cheeks with apoplectic rage 
Well paragraphed and nicely advertised. 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect — - 
Like this ; and let the overhanging brow 
Bulging with brains (as noticed by The Post) 

Give it an air of deadly resolution. 

And now, ye noblest of the Irish race, 

Whose blood is come from fathers proved in words, 
Pathers that like so many Edward Carsons 
Have in these parts from morn till even talked 

Nor ever failed for lack of argument 

' Gentlemen of the jury, Mr. Speaker, 

My lords and gentlemen, your ludship, Sir, 

The game ’s afoot 1 Courage, brave hearts, and take 
A sip of water, clear your throats and cr}% 

Ulster and Carson, Keeper of the Faith! 

[Alarums. Excursions. Private Tomkins breaks 
his spectacles. 

Field-Marshal Lonsdale . Well, gentlemen, you 've heard 
the inspiring address of the President, and it only remains 
to put the question to the vote. 

Archbishop Craig. This is not a parish meeting, idiot, 
it 's a forced march. 

F.-M. Lonsdale. Tut, tub, so it is. Well, anyhow, has 
anybody else got anything to say before we resume our 
march ? 

A Soldier. Yes. How far is it to Gork ? 

F.-M. Lonsdale. That we shall ascertain, I hope, at the 
next sign-post. But it can’t be very far now. 

The Soldier. Oh, well, I thought 1 ’d ask because I Ve got 
a man coming to lunch on Thursday. 

Another Soldi&r. How long are we going to stay in Cork^ 
Archbishop Craig (grimly). Who knows? We may 
never come back I ^ 

The Soldier. Then all I can say is I wish I ’d brouoht 
pother clean collar. I ’ve only got two, and one of them 
isn’t so Y&ry 


j F.-M. Lonsdale. Silence in the ranks. The President 
wishes to address you again. 

President Carson. Meth ought I heard an inner voice cry 
“ Treason ! 

Carson hath uttered treason ! ” “ Carson ” and 

“ treason ” — 

Who but a fool could put such words together ? 

When have I been disloyal to my King ? 

I fight his Army, yes — but not the King ; 

I fight his Navy, yes — but not the King ; 

I take up arms against his Government, 

Bub that is not to fight against the King ; 

When have I hurt the person of the King, 

I who have taken oath to serve the King ? 

Lord Chief Justice Moore. I will make a note of your 
point. President. Believe me, I quite appreciate it. Of 
course the position is really this. Ulster will not submit to 
the Irish Parliament, therefore it cannot be governed by 
the Irish Parliament. ' But it must be governed somehow, 
therefore it is the duty of every loyal and patriotic Irish- 
man to establish an Ulster Parliament. Now a Parliament 
formed by loyal and patriotic Irishmen must be a loyal 
and patriotic Parliament, from which it follows that any 
Government wKich differs from it is ipso facto disloyal and 
unpatriotic. Hence the King’s Government at West- 
minster is disloyal and unpatriotic, and therefore in 
resisting it by force we are only doing our duty as loyal 
and patriotic Irishmen. That, I take it, is the situation 
in brief ? 

A Soldier. I don’t want to interrupt, but the situation 
can be put much more briefly than that. It 's simply this. 
Some silly ass has forgotten the ginger ale ! 

Tableau. A. A. M. 


“ GUAEDSMAN " (D.O.D.) 

Died Of Distemper 1 Dread decree of doom — 

Or, otherwise expressed, “ unkindest cut ” — 

To blight a beagle puppy in his bloom. 

And glory’s portal in his face to shut. 

He took a “ first ” in the unentered class ; 

The pride and pick of all the pack was he ; 
Eenown lay spread before him, when, alas I 
He d.o.d. 

Plumb straight was Guardsman, splendidly ribbed up, 
Plenty of heart room, finely carried stern, 
Wbuderful bone, a real good-looking pup. 

Brimful of character, and quick to learn. 

On matters of his pedigree and pace 
Verbose and fluent were we apt to be ; 

Perhaps we swanked too much — in any case 
He d.o.d. 

If in his next world hares are ever found, 

If Mercury, the flier, hunts a pack, • 

If minor deities behind him pound, 

With panting goddesses, still further back, 
Through asphodel will Guardsman show his worth. 
Hunting a line down some Olympian lea 
And give the field good sport — but here on earth 
He d.o.d. 


The Eastern Daily Press of Sept. 20th remarks d propos 
of the railway strike in Ireland : 

Up to last night no mails had reached Birr for forty years. ” 

And we complain if they ’re a week late. “ Wait till you 
come to forty-year 1 ” as Thackeray said. 
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THE EOYAL MUSICAL 
COMMISSION. 

Staetling Evidence. 

The Eoyal Musical Commission held 
its thirty-first sitting on Saturday last. 
The Commissioners present were Sir 
Frederick Bridge (Chairman), Mr. 
Thomas Beecham, the Lord Chief 
Justice, Madame Clara Butt and 
Mr. jiLGEENON Ash ION. 

Mr. Henry Bird, the first witness, 
declared that he had no animus against 
I foreigners, or indeed against anyone. 

He had accompanied songs written by 
composers of every European national- 
ity wnth equal zeal, and he might be 
allowed to add that he was very 
partial to Charlotte Eusse, Neapolitan 
ices and French beans. But he could 
not help feeling gravely disquieted by 
the announcement that forty geese 
were to be employed in the forthcoming 
• production of Humperdinck's Konigs- 
\ hinder^ in view of the widely-current 
' belief that they were to be imported 
from Stra3bourg. Gasbronomically con- 
sidered, he was quite prepared to admit 
the excellence of . Strasbourg geese, but 
he was convinced that the English 
variety was fully equal to the needs 
of the situation alike in histrionic 
aptitude, stage presence and intensity 
of sibilation. 

Signor Annibale Spaghetti, the 
President of the Amalgamated Society 
of Savoyard Piano-organists, described 
the circumstances which had led to 
the sympathetic strike declared by 
his union during the recent railway 
troubles. It was due, he said, to the 
friendly attitude of Sir Edward Grey 
'to the Young Turks, which, in view of 
•the troubles in Tripoli, constituted a 
deliberate challenge to the important 
community settled in Saffron Hill. 
The music-fam’ne in the East-end had, 
he admitted, been attended with pain- 
ful results, and street-dancing had 
almost come to a stand-still; but they 
had no option in the matter. During 
the strike his men bad subsisted 
almost entirely on the filesh of their 
monkeys. (Sensation.) 

Mr. Max Bamberger, who wore a 
kilt and was attended by his wife and 
his two twin sons, Wolfgang Bartholdy 
and Johann Sebastian Bamberger, said 
that his Scotch nationality had won for 
him respect in all quarters of the globe. 
When he was kidnapped by terrorists 
at Odessa, a few 'svords in Gaelic and 
'the slogan of the Clan Bamberger had 
jceduced his savage captors to coma, 
personally he was strongly in favour of 
jfree trade in music, and he knew that 
bis father-in-law, Sir Pompey Boldero, 
shared his views. If Eussians wei'e 





ri,^ l‘vnfpV>OV “Kow LET ME SEE. WAH MY WIFE MTXa ME _ WEEN I STAKTEt. 01! 

I/if - rj’/ie pogitioii of lady in question is indicated by a X- 

WASN T SHE i *- ‘ ' 

two last witnesses. It was a great 
privilege, and the consciousness of it 
had supported him during the recent 
unrest. At this point Sir Pompey was 
overcome by emotion and was assisted 
from the room by’’ the Lord Chief 
Justice and Madame Clara Butt. 
The Commission adjourned for a fort- 
night to enable Sir Pompey to recover 
fully before continuing his evidence on 
the subject of the recognition of inter- 
national musical unions. 


boycotted in England, he would be un- 
able to carry the banner of England into , 
Patagonia, Waziristan, Nova Zemblaj 
and elsewhere with the same freedom 
that he bad hitherto pjoyed, and this, 
from the point of view of the Press, 
would be little short of a Rational 
calamity. 

Mrs. Bamberger briefly endorsed 
her husband’s views ; and Messrs. 
Wolfgang Bartholdy ^ and Johann 
Sebastian Bamberger indicated their 
approval in a spirited unisonal fantasia 
in the whole-tone scale. 

Sir Pompey • Boldero, who next 
appeared, said that he was the father 
of Mrs. Bamberger and the father-in- 
law oE Mr. Bamberger. It was also 
true that he was the grandfather of the 


Commercial Candour. 

“During Framjee’s Sale no one should ^lose 
time to iSrocui-e theii’ requirements for Xmas 
and New Year Presents for friends at Home and 
here, as this time the Sale will^he a hona fide 
oxie/*-^Advt in Mudtas MaiV* 
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THE BREAKING POINT. 

I AM nofe of the tribe of those 

^Yho maim the ’solemn rites of golf 
By publishing abroad their woes 

When things do not, as they suppose, 
Gome rightly off ; 

5 Who, careless what the cause may be, 
Give every care an instant voice 

With terms suspiciously like D — , 

Or, if there ’s'something still more free, 
Use that, for choice. 

For me, whatever of sorrows come, 

I seldom seem to care a fig ; 

The blows whereat they make things 
hum 

I bear with placid otium, 

• And equal di(j. 

If I should leave the narrow “line,’’ 

Or foozle wheresoe’er I go, 

I think, no doubt, the fault was mine, 
(A soothing thing) and I decline 

To care a blo w. 

And, when some fair and dazzling shot 
Lands in a hazard’s horrid grip, 
Misfortune is the common lot, 

I recollect, and I do not 

Let myself rip. 

And thus, secure from verbal lapse, 

I hold in check my secret bile, 

And wear upon my frosty chaps 

A smile — it is not much, perhaps, 

Bub still, a smile. 

But, when at length I reach the goal 
And, wearing still my stoic mask, 
Have nought before me but to roll 

The ball into a yawning hole 
•' (An infant’s task). 

And v^dien, for some unfathomed cause, 

- That callqus ball disdains the tin, 
Goes here, gbes^ there, or ^res to pause 
(Ali piteo.us !)' 0 iTritswery jaws, 

But won’t go in, ^ 

There comes upon me such a sense 
Of'heing doomed — a thing accurst — 
Of mystery, of impotence, 

That I,rin^very s^f-defenee, . 

Must speak, or burst. 

Ah yes. The harmless “ pooh ” or “tut” 

' Suffice me, nine times out of ten, 
Through evil chance or error — but 

If once I ’m fairly off my putt, 

You bear me then, 

Dum-Dum. 

• “ Ealing is to have another All-British Shop- 
}3iug W^eek tliis year. In cases where the All- 

• British article is dearer than the foreign article 
' it is suggested that a special discount be allowed 
to the public, thus making tlie cost of the two 
articles the same.’’ — Eve thing Neics. 

Why did no one think of this before? 
It seems so simple. 

THE SUK-SUK. 

“ Moiha,” I said, “the Garden Suburb 
is full of young wives ; it is full of 
sweetly pretty Edward- Vll.-style bijou 
cottage maisonettes ; it is full of hus- 
bands as afiectionate as I am ; but I 
decline to believe that the ladies whom 

I encounter drifting about in djibbas 
ever touch a brash or a dust-pan, or 
that their abodes are so uninhabitably 
speckless as ours. Therefore I pro- 
pose ” 

“ I know what you propose.” Moira 
put down the dust-pan and sat on the 
landing stairs. “ You propose that we 
should keep a second servant. Well, 
it is a peculiarity of Garden Suburb 
bijou Edwardian maisonettes that the 
kitchen premises accommodate one ser- 
vant only. If we had two, they would 
have to stand on each other’s shoulders: 
the lower one to cook, the upper one to 
polish the silver. When you can find 
a pair of unimpeachably respectable 
female acrobats anxious to abandon the 
glamour of the stage ” 

“ My dear, you are too hasty 1 ” I 
sat down beside her, upsetting the dust- 
pan through the banisters into the 
lobby. ‘ 

“ Impulsiveness has always been my 
failing, hasn’t it ? ” She peered mourn- 
fully after the dust-pan. “ Yes, thanks, 
Mary” (to the servant below), “you’d 
better sweep up the pieces of that 
electric - light bulb. A caller might 
tread on them. Yes, dear ? ” (to me), j 
“ You were proposing that ? ” 

“ That we should introduce some 
science into our house instead of this 
wearisome and unpractical hand- work. 
As Shaw says, ‘ The human hand is a 
clumsy tool.’ . No doubt some manual 
cleansing is unavoidable; but surely 
this meticulous attention to the carpets 
and the stairs might be done away 
with if we employed a Suk-Suk.” 

“ A what ? ” 

“ A Suk-Suk. It ’s a new kind of 
vacuum cleaner.” 

“ Too expensive for us.” 

“ Hasty again 1 ” I reproved her. “ Its 
price is one guinea.” 

“ Then it ’s no use.” 

“ That remains to be discovered. I 
have bought a Suk-Suk. The errand- 
boy is at this moment delivering our 
Suk-Suk at the door. I knew that 
unless I forced labour-saving methods 
on you it would be futile to plead for 
them. Yes, here it is. (Thank you, 
Mary. Yes, you can put the parcel 
down there.) Now we shall see 
whether science cannot lighten your 
tasks.” I proceeded to unwrap the 
Suk-Suk. 

It emerged from its swathings, a 
spidery instrument witla a long metal 

neck sprouting from a frog-like pair of 
bellows actuated by a sort of winch. 
“Charming, isn’t it?” I said. “ It is 
a French invention, and just as'good as 
cur most costly English things. The 
French bousewu’fe is'so practical. Here 
are the directions.” 

The leaflet of polyglot instructions 
for the use of the Suk-Suk was adorned 
by a coloured picture of an aproned 
houri propelling the machine, with 
languid grace, across a vast interior. 
The carpet was black, except in the 
wake of the Suk-Suk, Amazing Suk- 
kuk ! Wherever it had browsed it re- 
vealed that the carpet (you’d never 
have guessed it) was, beneath its grime, 
a gorgeous cross between Ax minster 
and Persian, vritli a dash of croquet- 
lawn as groundwork. 

“That,” I said, pointing to the pic- 
ture, “is how the Suk-Suk works. That 
is what our carpets will look jike in 
future.” 

“Let us hope not.” Moira was 
dubious. 

. “ Ten minutes’ run round the house 
of a morning with the Suk-Suk, and 
you’ll be able to go a- drifting in djibbas 
with the best of ’em,” I added proudly. 

“ Let us try it,” said Moira. 

I placed the Suk-Spk in jDosition, 
ground the winch, and directed the 
mouth (it had a curious uncanny mouth 
— a sort of grin of a mouth — rather a 
sardonic grin, from certain aspects) at 
the carpet . . . 

The carpet didn’t, somehow, look so 
very different. No pattern emerged in 
the path of the sardonic grin. How- 
ever, to expect anything else was 
absurd, unless the Suk-Suk nibbled 
off the whole pile and uncovered the 
foundation below ; for the carpet was 
a plain felt. 

, “ Is it really gathering up the dust? ” 
asked Moira. “ I don’t see much alter- 
ation.” 

“Microscopic particles are whirling 
down its rapacious maw in millions,” 

I explained; “*7;^ Gulin Grime,' the 
advertisement says.” 
j “ Not in my house ! ” (Moira is so 
literal.) ■ 

“ You cannot see the vanishing dust, 
of course. But when we open this 
box at the bottom we shall find how 
searching is the vacuum method of 
cleaning.” 

I worked for a while. “Now we 
shall see what we shall see.” I opened 
the box. 

But the box was empty. No swathes 
gf dust lay within, no nauseating mats 
of cobwebs. 

“ Odd! I suppose I wasn’t grinding 
hard enough. No, I have it I You ’ve ' 
already cleaned this part, Moira. Why , 
didn’t you say so ? ” I mopped my 




Med Thief {viieUtkiMj hie taxi). “Way ye Jim, o’ diknek 

Chauffeur (with hie moiUh/ufl, ddiberatdy). “^Vele ... 1 ^ 


brow indignantly. “ Ix)ok here— I muit 
be off in a minute to my study ; 1 ve o 
an article to write. But before I go a 
I ’ll iust show you, experimentally—— b 
I took a letter from my pocket, tore b 
it into small fragments, and scattered 
them on the floor. “ Now watch 1 s 
Madly I ground ■ the winch and 1 
, pushed the sardonic grin across the s 
floor over the papers. 

Queer; they didn’t budge. < 

I ground harder and harder, and 
pressed the sardonic gi'in tightly down. 

“ Mustn’t let the air run m from the ■ 
side,” I panted. 

But the bits of paper only glued 
themselves more obstinately to the floor. 

“It’s a splendid invention, remarked 
Moira, “ for flattening carpets. Om-s 
never would lie quite flat. If you will 
go through every room, Ealph, ironing 
down the carpets with the Suk-buk— 
“Moira” — I dropped the handle ot 
the winch and aUowed the sardonic grin 
to subside at my feet — “ don t be funny. 
That fool of an ironmonger has sent a 
. broken Suk-Suk. I ’ll return it and get 
another. Meanwhile ” 


“ Meanwhile I shall pick up the bits c 
of paper while you go and Compose an o 
langi-y letter to the shopman. By-the- 
by, did you test the Suk-Suk before jou 

bought it ? ” , , T j L ^ 

“Test it? How could I test it in a 

shop? I’d have looked silly, shouldnt J 

I, grinding away at this winch, in a 

shopful of women ? ” 

“ Thai] ’s what I looked — silly, but ^ 
oh, so practical ! ” 

[ “How do you mean? ; 

“Dear old boy, do you think that 
5 when a guinea vacuum cleaner was ^ 
advertised, I missed it } I positively 
1 ran to the ironmonger’s, and made a 
perfect fright of myself, testing every 
i Suk-Suk in the place, in the frantic 
s hope of finding one that vvould work. 

[1 The whole shop was full of women 
g (djibba women, too !) eager to *^^7 
” We fought with each other for them 
)f and then, having tried every single one, 
n returned home sadly to oui 
y. and dust-pans. Last time I was m the 
a shop I was told that th® 

3 t of Suk-Suks had been returned to the 
makers. ‘ A Drench toy,’ the shopman 


called them. ‘ We ’ve returned all but 
one, which was shop-soiled, he sa,id. 

i‘ How we ’ll get rid of it, I don tknow..^ 

I looked at Moira. Then I looked 
at the Suk-Suk. “ Yes,” said Moira, 
“that’s the one. You ve bou^t it. 

I recognise it.” , , „ 

“They’ll have to take it -back! 

I frowned fiercely. -t t ocV 

“ Oh. they ’ll take it back, if 1 ask 

them very nicely. They know 
I ’ll explain that it was only my husband 
I who bought it, and that, being a man, 

1 every allowance ” • 

r This is where the end comes m tlio 
‘ story. 


Darwin Vindicated. | 

“To Mr. and Mre. a _ daughter 

tVoolley).” — iluMhesfer Gum'diuii. 

“Mr Lloyd George was seen yesterday to 
walk to the Treasury 

Perhaps it wasn’t Mr. Lloy d Geobge. 

‘ “ A motor ^mishap of an alarming nature 

ocfun-erlat lullieeiunkie through the skidding 
S a ear from Alloa.”- -Greeweh Telegroph. 

This must be the longest slide on record. 
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Gcdhrut C.O. {i'dimutig to Scouts *‘Kow, then, I wont have this talking 

GOING ON IE IT doesn’t STOP AT ONCE I SHALL HATE YOU BOYS rUT IN THE GXTAllD 
TENT.” 

Sniall Voic^{aftoTl(m(ji)avse\ '' Those, Sir, this is the guard tent.” 


^ THE BLACK PERIL. 

[“African chief desii’es his two sons to he 
educated in England imder home-like, whole- 
some conditions.” — Adit, in morning 

^“Dearest Ivy, — The two sous of 
King M’Bhumpo arrived to-day. It is 
awkward, especially as Mamma has 
always thought such a lot cf birth and 
position, blit they pay extravagantly, 
and Papa has been nearly ruined by 
the last Budget. They are coal-black, 
with wide staring eyes and large lips 
and feet. 

They are called Sloko and Shanti. 
Their manners at dinner were quite 
foreign. Sloko threw chicken bones 
over his head and hit Benson behind 


him, and Shanti asked Papa how many 
wives he had. They ‘ thought the 
mutton was bulldog. 

The use of the, bathroom was ex- 
plained to them, and they each had a 
bath in the morning, and screamed all 
the, time. They declare they cannot 
sleep another night under a roof, and 
have built a wigwam in the garden and 
lit a fire beside it. The dogs were 
frantic, and the gardener has given 
notice. In the evening the vicarage 
people dined with us ; Mamma thought 
it would be a good influence for heathen 
boys. Shanti played the tomtom verv 
loud, and Sloko explained to Miss 
Montgomery, the Vicar’s daughter, that 


he had a comjplete history of his 
country tattooed on his back, and 
would be very pleased to show it to us. 

Next day — hunting. Sloko killed 
the carriage dog, and Shanti speared a 
swan and two of the ducks. We were 
not in time to stop them, as they shout 
very loud when excited, and cannot 
hear. After lunch they offered to per- 
form their war dance and song in 
the drawing-room, but, as Mamma is 
dreadfully particular about the furni- 
ture, Papa told them we could not 
think of trespassing on their generosity. 
Sloko is a captain in his father’s army ; 
he says he had to take an oath to kill 
two white men before he is twenty-one. 
He hasn’t killed anybody yet. 

National Bay of Lamentation in 
M’Bhumpoland, so it appears. Shanti 
sacrificed a hen in the garden; both 
stayed for hours in their l^d-rooms and 
moaned a good deal. Mamma sent up 
Benson with a Church Catechism, but 
they took no notice. At last Papa gave 
them enough opium to poison S3veral 
men, and they went to sleep till next 
morning. 

Sloko very ill Ee fused to see a 
doctor — he says he wants an African 
medicine man. Shanti beat a tom-tom 
in his room and closed the windows 
and chimney to keep out devils. Papa 
feared the sleaping sickness, but Benson 
says it is only the effects of having 
taken a bath. Sloko recovered by dinner- 
time, and proposed to me afterwards, 
also to Miss Montgomery. Papa feels 
depressed about his efforts to train them 
in the customs of English gentlemen. 

Sloko showed signs of insanity next 
day; Shanti says it is hereditary in 
their tribe. Papa cabled to King 
M’Bhumpo to remove them. 

Shanti has caught insanity. He has 
turned so pale that we are afraid Sloko 
may mistake him for a white man and 
kill him. 

Papa thought it better not to wait 
for the King’s reply, and has had them 
removed. We feel more comfortable 
now. Wo shall not be taking any more 
African peaces just at present. 

Yours, Gladys. 


The Esd Indian. 

“ Mrs. — ’s clianniiig face, with soft, droop- 
ing curls, is alive with the jjicturesque stripes 
and colours of a lioinany shawl.” 

Zivayool Churicr. 

“ ^ All the prisoners of the Jail arc Gonds, 
that is aborigines {sic) and the remaining ones 
are illiterate. ’ A gentleman wdio spells abori- 
gines in this original fashion' is obviously an 
authority on illiteracy.” — Statesman. 

And a gentleman who comments on a 
gentleman who spells aborigines in this 
obvious fashion is certainly an authority 
on stumors. ‘ - 
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IF TURKEY BECAME ITALIAN! 

fOm* artist is perfectly capable of persuading himself that he can soothe the feelings of anyone who feels the above drawing to be 
somewhat unkind by sho^\ing, another week, the effect of a Turkish occupation of Italy.) 


AT THE PLAY. 

“ The Marionettes.” 

I WROTE a fortnight ago of a per- 
plexed husband at Wyndham’s. His 
wife, you may remember, had threat- 
ened to leave him, but his sister, Mrs. 
Mo/rgell. thought of a plan. “It was,” 
I explained, “ quite a simple plan — the 
dear old one, in fact, which gets 
another woman into the house in order 
to make the wife jealous. Mrs, Margell 
was, no doubt, a great playgoer, and 
had seen this plan working success- 
fully on tlie stage hundreds of times ; 
so she had confidence in recommending 
it.” 

That was only a fortnight ago. To 
have seen the same plan working 
again at The Comedy would have 
been too much; I don’t know how 
one could have dealt with it. Luckily 
M. Pierre Wolff has hit upon an 
entirely different plot. In The Mari- 
onettes it is the woman who flirts 
with another man in order to mahe the 


husband jealous I You ivould never 
have thought of this. 

Well, that finishes it. I don’t see 
what variations are left to the play- 
wright now, unless of course he per- 
suades the children to kiss the nurse 
in order to make the mother jealous. 
Yes, I have been hasty; there is still 
that to come. In the meanwhile we 
must content ourselves with what we 
can get at The Comedy. Anyhow we 
get Sir John Hare and Miss Marie 
Lohr. It is Miss Lohr who makes 
her husband (Mr, Arthur Wontner) 
jealous; but you mustn’t think that 
Sir John is left out in the cold. As a 
young man he had written a love- 
letter to himself in order to make his 
wife jealous — with, I need hardly say, 
the usual success. 

His niece is stimulated by the rela- 
tion of this episode, but I fancy she 
must also have been a little piqued to 
find til at, after all, her plan 'svas not an 
original one. By the way, this uncle, 
M. de Ferncij, is a very old man. It 


is just possible that in him we have 
discovered the first and only begetter 
of the Great Idea, seeing that he was 
working it fifty years ago. 

The acting was excellent. It was 
delightful to have Sir John Hare back 
again and in a character so perfectly 
suited to him. Miss Lohr, as charming 
as ever, had to play something more 
emotional than the light comedy parts 
to which she has been accustomed 
lately, but she w^as fully equal to it. 
Mr. Arthur Wontner was a little 
angular but very much in earnest as 
the husband, and Mr. 0. M. Lowne 
helped the play along enormously with 
much happy conversation. It was al- 
ways a pleasure to see his head comd in 
at the door; if lie had only looked in 
for his music lie could still be relied 
upon for a chat. M, 

“ Bonita.” 

A “ Prologue,” very tragic for a 
“ comic opera,” but otherwise superflu- 
ous, shows us the death of an English 
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I T imdorstood to be a sons of ! moments, though the sneezing-fit that 

officer on a small l ortuguese ° ^ fCjg ^^gj; have been a crowned them did nob perhaps offer 

field in the dai-k ( 1810 ) his native viewed, bat this Ffnally. if 

wife bemgm attendance. i ‘gi him "at 'sl«ht with all the fervour | sinuous gestures and a most intelli- 

(pvesentday) thegr3at-gi-andsonmHhis gent energy could have done it, Mr. 

officer and ^ i Qver the“ second scene— laid in a Mackindee as Frederica would have 

the officers wife why ouster formal in tho regulaiity snatched a triumph for the piece. 

tfffiTnotTof me to conjlcture)';of itsruins-thesh^^^ Mr. Feasee - Simson’s music was 

ne^t in exceptional circumstances, still lay, though he trouped the stage 
^r^finl.innal. because it is contrary to i very little with his apual presence. 

It was vam to hope that the ordeal 
of St. Antony would fail to consign 
Bmita to the arms of that unsympa- 
thetic lover. Indeed, the interest rather 
lay with the minor characters, of whom 


Exceptional, because it is contrary to j very 
habit for the heir to an English title 
to run over to Portugal for the purpose 
of un arthing a possible claimant to 
that title. However, I do not quarrel 
with this des gn. nor with his arrival 
at a little Portuguese fish- 
ing village in full military 
uniform, accompanied by 
part of a squadron of British 
troopers, and a slight Ameri- 
can accent. These things 
happen in comic opera, or, 
rather in musical comedy. 

What I do complain of, and 
bitterly, is that he and his 
Lancers should be dressed in 
the c ndest vermilion, to tho 
great detriment of a very 
charming colour-scheme. 

For I could not desire a 
more attractive scene than 
this of the sunny village by 
the quay, with its climbing 
street (practicable through- 
out), its garrulous folk in 
their picturesque dresses (the 
women swaying nicely from 
the hips), and its pleasant 
harmonies of local colour. 

And then came the vermilion 
Lancers, terribly British, and 
made everything silly and 
banal. Up to this point the 
play had gone gaily and with 
the right air of whimsical 
frivolity. Even the settled 
gloom of Bonita's rejected 
lover — can picture Mr. 

Charles Maude looking *•' , 

exactly like himself, and 



OPEN-AIE LIFE IK A POKTUGUESE VILLAGE. 
A Tyj^kal JDmcing Floor. 


pleasantly fluent, and Mr. Wadham 
Peacock’s lyrics, of which from time 
to time I caught a phrase or two, 
seemed passable, if not up to the 
standard of Mr. Adrian Boss. The 
house, on the second night, was friendly 
in patches, one very loyal patch being 
contingent to my own stall. 
I should be sorry to predict 
failure for an opera that 
shows at least some novelty 
of idea in a very pretty 
setting. Besides, it takes a 
lot to make any comic opera 
fail. But I do not think it 
will set either the Thames or 
the Tagus on fire. 

Yet there must be some- 
thing more in it than catches 
the eye, or why, you may well 
ask, should Mr. Granville 
Barker have done it the 
compliment of “producing’* 
it? At present the mystery 
lies unsolveJ. Can he con- 
ceivably have an interest in 
the Booth Steamship Com- 
pany, Limited, which ‘ * kindly 
lent ” the pictures in the foyer, 
illustrative of the beauty- 
spots of Portugal and the 
best sea route for getting at 
them ? 


“Eip Yan Winkle.” 

The worst of modifying an 
old theme on the stage is 
that it lets loose the pedantry 
of the critics. Personally I 
think that, while he was about 
Miss CLA.RA Evelyn. Austin Strong might 

... Mr. Vheatley. seized the chance of a 


sngiug, with a touch of the Portuguese 
method in his enunciation — 

“ She is fair 
Beyond-a compare'’ — 

was a source of general merriment ; but 
the arrival of the vermilion Lancers 
changed everything. If only the tenor- 
hero (Mr. Wheatley) could have 
worked himself into the spirit of the 
scene I might have forgiven him his 
uniform. But with his stout figure and 
b‘s stodgy personality he might have 
stepped clean out of second-class 
“Grand” Opera. He gave the atmo- 
sphere no chance. How Bonita pre- 
ferred him to the slim and agile gentle 
man who played the soi-disant villain 
I cannot imagine, it is true that, on 


the well-named Beriyetiia, a venerable] 
and importunate virgin, always at hand 
on the off-chance of catching Frederico 
in a mood of self-committal, gave Miss 
Edith Clegg a chance of showing a 
nice gift of quiet humour. 

Miss Clara Evely'n, in the title 
rdle, sang gracefully, but her dancing 
seemed rather meaningless and arti- 
ficial, hampered as it was by the 
perilous slope of the stage, and the 
necessity (so restricted was the area 
of the quay-side) of including the top 
of the sea-wall in the scope of her 
operations. I could tell at once that 
the Portuguese style of dancing is not 
seen at its best on the top of a sea-wall. 
Mil Yolp^ was rotund in his mirth, 


11 


.the first appearance of the liero, she ] and Mr. Mark Lester had his droll 


satire on modern developments in 
England. But, if he has succeeded in 
transmuting baser metal into gold of 
even ten carats only, it is a graceless 
task to remind him that he has been 
tampering with the original. 

Like many other playwrights he has 
made the mistake of spreading himself 
at the start as if he had aT eternity 
before him ; lavishing on his First 
Act a wealth of detail out of all 
relation to its value as a contribu- 
tion to the main issu^ For result, by 
the time he reaches his climax he runs 
the risk of exhausting himself, or his 
audience, or both. Certainly I was a 
little disappointed over the reunion 
(loudly eulogised in the Press) between 
Et]p and Minna. Miss Winifred Embry 
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“Ye didna stop at the Cheleu’s Arms the last time ye caji* up eoe the fushin’, 
Sm 'i ” 

“Quite eight; but what makes you so certain T’ 

“Because yeh gaun there this time.” 


had bsenextraord'narlly good just before 
in her passage of reminiscence ; but 
somehow — well, perhaps Mr. Cyeil 
Maude’s make-up was too repulsively 
venerable (after all, he need only have 
been about seventy), and one felt that 
the fact of his not having had a bath 
for fifty years must have mitigated the 
loyalty of the most devoted of lovers. 

For the rest, one’s interest, on the 
ethical side, was perhaps not too 
closely arrested, but one’s ordinary 
senses, like were kept on the 

alert. He had all five of them on the 
stage at once dancing gracefully in 
auzy draperies to the designs of Miss 
NA Pelly, and one never knew but 
what at. any moment the most appalling 
of bogies might emerge from behind a 
Kaatskill rock. 

The episode of the copper-bowl, 
whose furbishing was to be the test of 
Bip's reformation, was a pleasant piece 
of symbolism ; but I confess that, apart 
from the moral significance of his 
effort, I wish that he had let the thing 
alone, for I greatly preferred the look 
of it in its original state. 

Mr. Maude, both in youth and eld, 
was admirable, and proved once more 
that, like Shakspeaee, he is not for 
any particular age, but for the whole 
gamut of them. The minor charac- 
ters were all efficient, and the children 
charming, especially one pert little 
prodigy. Perhaps they had been a little 
over-drilled ; for their movements were 
rather too uniform for spontaneity, 

Mr. John Harwood, as the two 
Dobbses, grandson and grandfather, 
both patrons of the gentle art, played 
with great naturalness. Following so 
close upon a similar attraction in 
Pomander Walk, it looks as if this 
item— -a fisherman, always on the 
stage and never getting a bite — ^was 
to be a permanent feature at The 
Playhoitse, I hope so, for indeed it is 
always a moving spectacle. 

I must not conclude without men- 
tioning the dog Schneider, The meet- 
ing between him and the young Bip 
was among the most pathetic incidents 
of the play. It was for this beloved 
sheepdog that Bip's first enquiries 
were made on returning from prison. 
Yet Schneider received the news of his 
master’s home-coming with something 
worse than indifference. His nose 
recoiled with apparent repugnance 
from Eip’s embraces, and he scooted 
off at top speed the very moment he 
was released. 

Subsequently we were given to 
understand that Bip had mislaid 
Schneider in the course of his pilgrim- 
age into the hills; but the cold fact 
is that the dog couldn’t be induced 
even to start with him. O. S. 


ANOTHEE OF MUSIC’S CHAEMS. 

[Singing, it is said, prevents caihonpoint. Onr 
experience of prinie domie leads us to doubt 
tins ; but let it pass.] 

Lonu had I laboured to combat obesity, 

Striven to gain the physique of a 
sprite, 

Eun every morning from Peckham to 
the City, 

Skipped in the garden for most of 
the night, ■ 

Lunched every noon off a bun or a 
banbury% 

Dined oft* the merest suspicion of 
sole, 

Shunned all the products of Truman 
AND Hanbury, 

Keeping my appetite under control. 

Spite of this very curtailed commis- 
sariat, 

' Hateful alike to my palate and eyes, 
Vainly I struggled to keep Little Mary 
at 

Even a fairly respectable size. 

Wholly defiant of anti-fats (various), 

Ever my girth grew the greater, until 


Someone commended a tonic sol-fa- 
rious, 

And I proceeded to bawl with a will. 

Now I give rein to my native voracity 

And, as I dine off the fat of the land, 

Joy that a kindly adviser’s sagacity 

Showed me how simply my bulk 
could be banned. 

Slender I am and so graceful and 
willowy 

That, down at Margate, when gazing 
upon 

My fairy form as it bathed in the 
billowy, 

People remarked, “ What a beautiful 
swan.” 


“The latter vessel reports having a hole forty- 
feet long across the hows— due to the impact of 
stopping the engines. She was badly out by 
the starboard propeller.”— Skdesiftian. 

“The latter vessel reports having encountered 
a whale, forty feet long, across her hows. The 
impact stopped the engines. The whale was 
fearfully cut by the starboard propeller,” 

Tlie Eiiglishrimn. 

Anyhow it was forty feet long. That ’{ 
the point. 
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CRAGWELL END. 

Part I. 

There *s nothing I know of to make you spend 
A day of your life at Gragwell EncL 
It ’s a vilfage quiet and grey and old, 

A little village tucked into a fold 
(A sort of valley, not over wide) 

I Of the hills that flank it on either side. ^ 

I There "s a lai'ge grey church with a square slone to'AC., 

i And a clock to mark you the passing hour 
I In a chime that shivers the village calm 

I With a few odd bits of the 100th psahu. 

; A red-brick Vicarage stands thereby, 
j Breathing comfort and lapped in ease, 

j With a row of elms thick-trunked and high, 

I And a bevy^ of rooks to caw in these. 

; Tis there that the Eevd. Salvyn Bent 
j (No tie could be neater or whiter than his tie) 

I Maintains the struggle against dissent, 

j An Oxford scholar ex J^de Christi ; 

I And there in his twenty-minute sermons 
! He makes mince-meat of the modem Germans, 

J Defying their apparatus criticus 

j Like a brave old Vicar, 

; A famous sticker 

To Genesis, Exodus and Leviticus. 

! He enjoys himself like a hearty boy 
1 Who flnds his life for his needs the aptest; 

I But the poisoned drop in his cup of joy 
j Is the Eevd. Joshua Fall, the Baptist, 

An earnest man with a tongue that stings — 

The Vicar calls him a child of schism— - 
Who has dared to utter some dreadful things 
On the vices of sacerdotalism, 

And the ruination 
; Of education 

By the Church of England Catechism. 

Set in a circle of oak and beech, 

North of the village lies Cragwell Hall; 

And stretching far as the eye can reach, 

Over the slopes and beyond the fall 
Of the hills so keeping their guard about it 
That the north wind never may chill or flout ij, 

! Through forests as dense as that of Arden, 

,i With -orchard and park and trim-kept garden. 

And farms for pasture and farms for tillage, 

! Tha Hall maintains its rule of the village, 

' And in the Hall 

Lived the lord of all, 

Girt I'ound with all that our hearts desire 
Of leisure and wealth, the ancient Squire. 

He was the purplest-faced old man 
I Since ever' the Darville race began, 

‘j Pompous and purple-faced and proud ; 

I With a portly girth and a voice so loud 
You might have heard it a mile away 
I When he cheered the hounds on a hunting day. 

He was hard on dissenters and such encroachers, 

I He was hard on sinners and hard; on poachers ; 

I He talked of his rights as one who knew 

*J That the pick of the earth to him: was due : 

j The right to this and the right to^that, 

] To the humble look and the lifted hat ; . 

I The right to scold or evict a peasant, 

The right to partridge and hare ajid pheasant ; 

I The.right to encourage discontpnii 
I By raising a hard- worked farmer’s rent ; 


The manifest right to ride to hounds 
Through his own or anyone else’s grounds ; 

The right to eat of the best by day 
And to snore the whole of the night away ; 

For his motto, as often he explained. 

Was “A Darville holds what a Darville gainoJ.’* 
He tried to be just, but that may be 
Small merit in one who has most things froo ; 
And his neighbours averred, 

When they heard the word, 

“ Old Darville ’s a just man, is he ? Bust his 
Gills, we could do without his justice I” 


A NEW WAY WITH FOREIGNERS. 

The world is full of phrase-books in foreign tongues; but 
none says the right things and all demand pronunciations by 
the owner. What is wanted is a swift and efficient means 
of communication betw^een traveller and waiter without the 
humiliation of distorting one’s, honest 'English mouth and 
debasing one’s good English accent. After much thought 
we have invented a new medium, superseding both speech 
and the clumsiness of the plirase-book, namely, a series of 
inexpensive cardboard discs, which can be carried .'easily in 
the pocket or reticule, and may on occasion be reclaimed by 
the lorudent and economical (or might indeed be thrown 
back at them with lightning speed), on which will be printed 
the controlling sentences of a foreign tour. 

To print the whole series would be too considerable a task 
and w^ould involve loss of profit to the inventors ; but a few' 
specimens may be given. 

For ticket-inspectors on Continental trains : 

I know I am in a first-class compartment with a second- 
class ticket, but there are no seats in the second-class and 
this compartment was empty. Still, if you will only stop 
talking and gesticulating and looking like’ the man who runs 
the guillotine,! will move quietly into the corridor and stand 
for the rest of the 500 miles. 

Please hold up as many fingers as there are minutes to 
wait at this station. 

For porters : 

I want one porter, and one only, to carry these two small 
bags. To that porter I will give 50 centimes for each bag ; 
and no more. How'soever many men you allow to help you 
I shall pay only one. 

For hotel managers : 

I know that your hotel is absolutely free from mosquitoes ; 
but please have mosquito curtains fixed to my bed. 

For waiters : 

We are very hungry and tired. Bring the wine at once, 
and some butter. We should like other things too ; but 
bring the wine, even if the order strikes you as insane. 

For a guide : 

I do not w'ant a guide. 

For pie same guide, two minutes later: 

I still do not w'ant a* guide. 

For the same guide, at intervals : 

I do not want a guide. 

For a harher : ' 

I want almost nothing taken off ; just the merest trim. 

For the same ha!rber at the end of the sitting : 

I said I w'anted only a mere trim. You have made me 
look like a billiard ball. You are an incapable. 

From the specijnens given it will be gathered that the 
traveller . wall not ^ only simplify his daily life abroad but 
endear himself, tro ^11 he meet^,. , . 




visitor {after 
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dangerous living. 

When wakeful Hebe brings me up 
My seeming harmless early cup, 

Science reminds me I *ve enjoyed 
A highly poisonous alkaloid 
Which slays the nerves with its abuses 
And plays the deuce with all oneV 
juices. 

The breakfast coffee I adore so 
Is just as fatal, only more so. 

The glass of lager, icy cool — 

Pray, who would touch it but a fool 
When in its amber depths one sees 
Gout, rheumatism, Bright’s disease ? 
Black whisky bottle, come not nigh 
To. .scare my apprehensive eye, 

For in thy dark recess reposes ^ 

Grim liver trouble and cyrrhosis ; 

In alcohol, whate’er its form, 

A million million perils swarm. 

But deadlier yet the rain-cloud’s 
daughter, 

The much-belauded fatal water ; 

The monstrous regiment of germs 
In this clear death-trap sports and 
squirms ; 

Nay, even graver yet its faults : • 

It holds such minerals and salts 
As fill your gall with chalk and rubble 
And start all kinds of kidney trouble. 

Meat ? Why, a man had better eafc » 
Henbane and aconite than meat. 


It breeds a poison, well defined 
And of the most insidious kind 
Nor can one well be too emphatic 
In stating that it ’s eczematic. 

Cooked vegetables, as one knows, 

Are simply starch and cellulose, 

' While salads and their like are rife 
With baneful microscopic life. 

Nor is it with our food alone 
That we are in the danger zone. 
Suppose ymu like to lie in bed 
With breezes blowing round your head, 
Beware of .chills ! But if at night 
You fasten doors and windows tight 
You risk asphjTtiation through 
Excess of deadly COg. 

If, like a healthy man, you feel 
Disposed to take a good square meal, 
Your system wdll be incommoded 
And seriously overloaded. 

But if, again, you peck some toast 
You 11 turn into a weakling ghost, 

[ And should a microbe come your way 
You fall at once an easy prey. 

If, like a Spartan, you forbear 
From woolly warmth in underwear* 

In hopes of growing tough and hard, 
Oh, pray, be always on yoiir guard, 
And never let it be forgotten 
I Pneumonia lurks in risky cotton. ‘ ‘ 


The ordinary man is keen 
On keeping reasonably clean, 

But dangers lie along his path — 
Immense the perils of the bath. 

If in a chilly tub you plop, 

As like as not your heart will stop ; 
Wliile if, again, you fill the room 
With clouds, of steam, you seal your 
doom : 

■ You undermine your circulation 
And slowly die of enervation. 

If, to keep fit and well and strong, 

Y'ou labour bravely all day long, 

And if your toil you never shirk, 

Then you will die of overwork ; 

While if, in fear of breaking down, 

You take' a fortnight out of' town, 

Who knows what consequences may 
Eesult from such a holiday ? 

To dry oneseli with careful rub, 

To dress, still* dripping from the tub, 
To aim at cheerful wit, to brood 
In pensive, melancholy mood, 

To bar tobacco, and to smoke 
Whene'er the spirit moves a bloke, 

To laugh, to weep, to yawn, to 
sneeze, 

To wake, to slumber — each of these ^ 

’ Means life, while also each of these is 
The cause of all our worst diseases. 

In short, a man can scarce be said 
To live in safety till he’'s dead. 
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is difficulfc to believe in Winnie. She seems at first to be 
just the sort of fluffy shallow creature for whom the world’s 
laws are made ; afterwards she asks our sympathy as a 
suffering woman buffeted by the world unfairly ; she claims 
our acquiescence in her special right to hold herself above 
A woman like Winnie, with her curious 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By 2 Lr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

SoMEoesE once said to me about a novel by Mr. Aenold 
Bennett, “ I feel as if all the characters were my relations, _ 

and I didn’t like them!” Without myself sharing this the conventions, . • 41 i . 

feelin<r I can understand it rather better after reading readiness to love eveiy m an she meets, is llie last person 
Euk ' Lessioays (Methuen). For a ^vhole year I have to support a Theory. Her pretty shouldei s w^ never 
been Waiting for this book/ chiefly to know why ffiWa.Imade for burdens of that kmd . She may think she is 
havinc^ en<iaged herself to Claylmnger, almost immediately | protesting against the world, but m reality she is protesting 
aftenvards announced her marriage to George Cannon. ; against her own temperament. Her temperament makes 
4 nd now that I do know all about it, and all about an excellent storv but a very poor case. It it were not 


and about her parents, and upbringing, and circumstances 
to the remotest particu- 
lar I am aware some- j 
how of a ve^ slight! 
feeling of disappoint- j 
ment. One thing I am ' 
sure of, that Hilda Less- 1 
ways, as a book, is not| 
such a good story 
Claylmnger; though as 
a single character study 
it is as clever as anything 
that Mr. Bennett, or 
for the matter of that any 
author I can remember, 
has yet done. For this 
very reason I suspect 
that it may prove a test 
of faith for his admirers ; 
the devout (amongst 
whom I unhesitatingly 
enroll myself) will read 
every word with keen 
interest and enjoyment ; 
the faint-hearted may 
incline to wish that a 
little more happened, or 
that Hilda were not 
quite so fond of examin- 
ing her own emotions 
over app^-rently trivial 
events. The story I 
need not tell you. To 
readers of Clayhanger 
much of it is already 
known, and the one 
problem turns out after 
all to have a very simple 
solution. But to say that 
the book is worth read- 


an excellent story but a very poor case, 
that the atmosphere of the case hangs over it I would 

congratulate Me. Hope 
unreservedly on his 
■story. At the least, I 
can thank him for intro- 
ducing me to the Aiken- 
head s ; they, anyhow, are 
real enough. 



X.* 


ing is greatly to understate my own personal estimate ol | 
it; its minute and laborious analysis of one character 
must give Hilda Lessways a high place in the list of 
Mr. Bennett’s already amazing achievements. 

Winnie Maxon's quarrel 'was with the world. The world 
says that if a man is neither unfaithful nor cruel to his 
wife it is the duty of the wife to stay with him. Mrs. 
Maxon protested against this theory. After a few years of 
married life she could stand that deadly prig, Cyril 
Maxon, no longer; so she left him. The story of her 
search for a real mate is told by Mr. Anthony Hope in 
Mrs. Maxon Protests (Methuen), Given his central 
character and his situations, Mr. Hope can be trusted 
to get the most out of them — to tell his story, that 
is, in the best way. Where he fails in this book is in 
his inability, to make real for us his central character. It 


Charms and the man 
I sing, or rather 
Mr. Harold Yallings 
does in Enter Charmian 
(Smith, Elder). Charms 
herself is all right. She 
deserves her pet-name. 
The difficulty is to find 
the man. As somebody 
in the book says, '' She 
might, as far as one can 
see, be either Lady 
O’ Gormon, Mrs. Milling- 
ton Brind, Mrs. D'Aher- 
non of D'Abernon Mon- 
achortm, or — yes, easily 
enough, if she gave her 
mind to it for a week — the 
Honourable Mrs. Eustace 
Bere!” Of the other 
permutations and com- 
binations in this pleasant 
comedy-idyll of courtship 
and marriage I have, 
even after a second read- 
ing, rather a hazy idea. 
There are, I think, some 
eight engagements in the 
story, which, even though 
two of them are broken 
off, is a fair allowance 
for a community of half-a-dozen families. And all in six 
months too. Still, the picture of the somewhat purpose- 
less life which better-class people with fair incomes are apt 
to live in the depths of the country is well drawn, and the 
characters are distinct and lifelike. And, after all, Devon- 
shire lanes were made for courting. 


THE WORLD’S WORKERS. 

-A Golf Profe.ssional thinking out new designs for clubs. 


Tut, tut. 


“Another Big Hit. 

‘Yonr Eyes Have Told Me So.“^ 

Song admrtisomnt. 

Wbere was the Eev. Mr. Meyer ? 


“ In the interests of sport the cinematograph should be 
excluded from the Eing,” says a boxing writer. An expert 
tells us this is actually the custom under Queensberry 
rules, only the principals and the referee being allowed 
I inside the ropes. 
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Italy, it is said, was at one time 
prepared to pay two and a-half million 
pounds for Tripoli. Now, however, 
that the place has been so much in- 
jured by a bombardment she will 
expect to get the damaged article for 
a very much lower price. 

There is just this excuse for Italy: 
with the advent of the cold weather 
a desire for “a place in the sun” is, 
we suppose, not 
unnatural. 


altogether 


much to ask that they should at least ' 
be disinfected ? ’ 

! 

The Dublin Corporation has changed ' 
the name of Great Britain Street to : 
Parnell Street. And now ^ve are 
trembling lest, when the ^Home Eulers 
are invested with still greater powers, 
they shall change the name of our 
little island itself to Parnell. 

❖ ils 

1 

At Bournemouth the Government; 
auditor has refused to sanction thel 


“ We have a Tripoli of our 
own in England,” says a 
paragraph in The Daily 
Chronicle. “ It is Plymouth, 
which, when spoken of col- 
lectively, is always termed 
locally ‘ The Three Towns.’ ’ 
This may be so, but it is 
surely madness to let Italy 
know it. 

“The general municipal 
council of Corsica,” we read, 
“has protested against cine- 
matographers representing 
the island as a land of bri- 
gands.” It certainly does 
seem a shame, in view of re- 
cent events, to particularise 
any one part of the Italian 
Kingdom in this respect. 

M. Delcasse has decided 
to do away with Powder B. 
in the French Navy in view 
of its obvious dangers. As 
Germany succeeded recently 
in persuading Turkey to pur- 
chase two of her old battle- 
ships, diplomatic pressure, it 
is rumoured, will now be 
exerted by France to get 
Turkey to take over this 
discarded powder. 



in the London Fire Brigade one day’s 
rest in seven is being considered once 
more. Meanwhile foreign merchants 
and others will greatly oblige if they 
will have their fires on other days than 
Sundays. 

Nervous maiden ladies living in the 
neighbourhood were thrown into some- 
thing approaching a state of panic 
on hearing a wild rumour, the other 
day, that an “osculator” had been 
installed at Earls Court Station. We 

, have much pleasure in stat- 

: : ing that the word should 

i have been “ escalator.” 


; It is rumoured that a num- 
iber of kind-hearted persons 
, in America, touched by our 
; grief at losing Tattershall 
! Castle, are raising a fund 
with a view to presenting 
the people of Lincolnshire 
with a New York sky-scraper 
which is about to be de- 
molished owing to its being 
out-of-date. 

The wave of humanitar- 
ianism which threatens to 
affect everything connected 
with our prison system is 
spreading. A Black Maria 
completely broke down at 
Shepherd’s Bush the other 
day. 

“All Cats’ Day ” was held 
for the first time on the 1st 
inst., when lovers of cats 
throughout the country were 
asked to make some little 
effort “ to lighten the lot of 
these neglected and, misun- 


Mr. Edison has expressed 
the opinion that the English are the 
highest type, physically, morally and 
mentally, in Europe, and some of our 
friends on the Continent are saying that 
this is the most remarkable invention 
that the veteran scientist has ever 
made. 

❖ 

A number of manuscript plays be- 
longing to M, Alphonse Feancke were 
recently stolen, and thrown into a rub- 
bish heap, whence they were ultimately 
rescued. They had, however, to be 
disinfected. We can hardly dare to 
hope that many of the manuscripts of 
our British playwrights will be trans- 
ferred to the rubbish heap ; but is it too 


Consumer. “AiiE these pork or uutton chops? 

Waiter, “Can’t you tell by the taste, Sir?” 

Consumer. “No!” 

Waiter {querulously). “Then what does it matter what 

they’re called?” , i, 

— ‘ iVLucli syr ^ 

expenditure of over £900 in entertain- 1 being shown in U. S.A. about Canada’s 

inff the mavors who visited the town ! Declaration of Independence.,: It is' felt 

- 1 . T -i 1 j . _ j. : 


derstood animals.” Dogs are 
of the opinion that it is only 
because these creatures are 
misunderstood that they are 
tolerated at all. 


Much sympathy, is stiU 


for the centenary f^tes last year, and it 
is thought that, when the time comes, 
the celebration of Bournemouth’s bi- 
centenary will be an extremely quiet 
affair. 


❖ 

❖ 


A picturesque harvest festival service 
was held at the Church of St. Magnus 
the Martyr, Billingsgate, the building 
being decorated with every fish known 
to our islands. The conceit of the first 
periwinkle that ever went to church 
was said to be very marked. 

The advisability of granting all men 


to be in the true spirit of reciprocity. 

There are now 75,967 recipients of 
old-age pensions in the London County 
Council area, which is more than 
double the number of pensioners at the 
inception of the scheme. We always 
thought the idea was bound to prove 
increasingly popular. 

“The Bakerloo Tube was recently 
disorganised by a train jumping the 
points at Westminster Bridge Eoad 
Station and damaging the permanent 
way.” More railway unrest ! . 
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ON MIXED SHOOTING. 

Let my Befctina take it not amiss 

Nor deem that from my side I wish to shove her 
If 1 forego the too, too poignant bliss 
Of her adjacence in the hedgerow’s cover, 

■Where I propose to lurk 

And do among the driven birds some deadly work. 

Linked in the dance, you cannot be too near, 

Nor where the waves permit our joint immersion ; 
Dinners or theatres yield an added cheer 
Whth you beside me to afford diversion 

From thoughts of play or platter. 

And not of fundamental things that really matter. 

But here, where my immortal soul, afire ^ 

With fervour savouring almost of religion, 

Fain would pursue, unvexed, its one desire — 

To down the partridge or the errant pigeon. 

What if you stood (or sat) 

Close by and asked me if I liked your latest hat ? 

I could not bear it ; you would sap my nerve ; 

My hand and eye would cease to work together ; 

I could not rightly gauge the covey’s swerve. 

And, swinging round to spray the rearmost feather, 

I might mislay my wits 
And blow your smart confection into little bits. 

Go rather where he stands, a field away, 

Yon youth who likes himself ; go there, my Betty, 
Beguile his vision ; round his trigger lay 

One strangling golden hair ” (D. G. Eossetti). 
That ought to spoil his feats 
And keep him fairly quiet in between the beats. 

But later, when the luncheon-hour is come, 

Be near me all you will ; for then your prattle 
Will be most welcome with its pleasant hum 
So out of place amid the stress of battle ; 

Over an Irish stew. 

With Bristol cream” to top it, I am tout d V 02 is, 

Not that your virtues have no higher use ; 

I Such gifts would grace the loftiest position ; 

But where the birds come down wind like the deuce 
I mark the limit of your woman’s mission ; 

In other circs, elsewhere, 

** A ministering angel thou ; ” but not just there. 

0. S. 

OUE COMPLETE NOYELETTE.. 

[Priuted backwards, for the coBveuieuce of those readers who prefer 
to know the end first.] 

Chapter YI. — Evening. 

Philip sat in the library of his father’s house, studying 
idly the illustrated papers. Little recked he of the turn 
his aff’airs had taken since the morning. 

Suddenly there was a knock at the door. • Even that did 
not fill him with vague apprehensions. “ Come in,” he 
said merely. 

It was a telegram — a telegram from Eva. Philip opened 
it and read. 

Well, I ’m blest ! ” he said. 

The End. 

{Printed by the One and Only PresSy London and 
Edinburgh) 

Chapter Y. — Late Afternoon. 

It was a passionate and tear-stained Eva that sat down 
at her escritoire to W’'rite the fatal letter, the letter which 


should terminate for ever her betrothal to Philip Stanmore. 
The tense silence of the room ^vas unbroken save by 
the scratching of her pen. Twice only she paused in her 
writing. Did she waver in her purpose? No. Her diffi- 
culty was purely technical. When one is breaking off an 
engagement, can one address the other party as “Dear,” 
if only “Sir”? When one has broken off one’s engage- 
ment, can one then sign oneself “ Yours,” if only “ truly ” ? 
Then a naughty devil in her whispered a tempting and easy 
way out. She picked up a telegraph form. 

Chapter IY. — Early Afternoon. 

The sister and the fiancee stood face to face. To each, 
the face of the other appeared repulsive — repulsive in itself, 
and repulsive because it belonged to its owner. Eva had 
called Jane Stanmore “My dear,”, and had meant the 
worst that could be said. Jane had called Eva “ Darling,” 
and had meant the worst that could be thought. So now 
they sto 9 d face to face, Eva alleging regrets that she must 
go, Jane" pressing her to stay yet awhile. In such words 
as these the most violent passions and the most burning 
animosities of the drawing-room' are expressed. 

No sooner was the door closed behind the departing Eva 
than “ Yellow ! ” shrieked Jane hysterically, raising her 
hands to heaven in scorn. “ Yellow ! and she know^s my 
complexion can’t stand it. Deliberate spite I call it. 
Yellow ! The cat ! ” Bursting into tears, she almost 
wished she were dead. She quite wished Eva were dead. 
Death, however, being out of the question, she determined 
to make life unbearable to Philip, Philip her inoffensive, 
you might have even supposed irrelevant, brother. 

Meanwffiile Eva was being driven, furious in heart, she 
knew not where. “ Blue 1 ” she was crying to herself, “ my 
goodness, blue ! The commonest, most out of fashion colour 
she can think off . Blue! the cat!” 

Chapter III. — Late Morning. 

As the two girls were rapidly passing from the utmost 
affection to the merest pohteness, Philip entered. The 
situation was explained to him. He smiled confidently. 

“ Eva says yellow, Jane says blue,” said he. “ Why 
not split the difference and have green ? ” 

“ Green ? ” asked Eva, with scorn, 

“ Green! ” cried Jane, with derision. For a moment it 
seemed as if the two vrere to be driven into alliance. 
But no. 

“At any rate, it is better than blue, my dear,” said Eva. 

“And yet,” said Jane, “I believe I ’d sooner have even 
green than yellow, darling.” 

Chapter II. — Early Morning. 

'The two girls rushed into each other’s arms between 
every sentence. The history of the proposal finished, 
they came to business. “I refuse to be married to Philip 
unless you will be my chief bridesmaid,” said Eva. 

“Oh, but I should love it!” answered Jane, and they 
kissed with renewed fervour. “ And what about the colour 
of the bridesmaids’ dresses ? What do you think of blue, 
for instance ? ” 

“ Blue would be simply sweet,” said Eva, a little firmly. 
“ But do you know, I almost think I prefer yellow ? ” 

“ Yellow ! ” said Jane. 

Chapter I. — Overnight. 

Philip kissed Eva for the last time but one before part- 
ing for the evening. “ And whatever happens, through 
thick and thin and right till the very end, you will stick 
to me, my darling ? ” he whispered. 

“ Sweetest,” said Eva, looking into his eyes * with her 
own fearless and undoubting gaze, “nothing shall ever 
partus.” 
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THE WELSH NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE 

‘“OLD WOMAN, OLD WOMAN. WHITHEE SO HIGH?’ 

‘TO SWEEP THE STEEPLES OEE THE SKY’” 
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WHAT OUR ARTIST HAS TO PUT UP WITH. 


Parsoa. “Very kice ! very exceiles’t, indeed! And where is it?’' 


THE £400 LOOK. 


clear off the remaining debt *’) are now 


We are to-day able to publish the 
exclusive information that certain of 
our* Members of Parliament are not 
quite satisfied, all things considered, 
that they should receive payment for 
their services. This noble little band 
of amateur politicians has adopted the 
plan, we understand, of quietly slipping 
the first quarterly cheque in at the 
back of the fire without a word to any 
one. But we doubt if they will be quite 
able to retain their former status. Our 
representative interviewed the Editor 
of The Sportsman last night, who con- 
firmed our view that any amateur, 
wittingly competing against a pro- 
fessional, thereby became ipso facto 
.a professional. 

Yet it can hardly be that these little 
acts of unostentatious self-sacrifice 
should be in vain. Already it is leak- 
ing out. Despite all efforts at conceal- 
ment, rumours of the New Altruism 
are abroad. Among secretaries of 


charitable institutions — who are quite 
as wide-awake as you and I — the 
present is considered a good moment 
for appeals. Those who are asking 
definitely for the sum of £400 (“to 


admitted to have made the stupid 
blunder of forgetting the Income Tax. 
The popular figure ( “ urgently, needed 
to meet an unexpected emergency ”) is 
£385. We do not know how far this 
movement is meeting with success, but 
we may say, as a mere straw to show 
the direction of the wind, that we have 
heard to-day of a projected cottage 
hospital in one of the Northern coun- 
ties whose site has suddenly been 
removed without explanation from a 
Liberal constituency into a Unionist one. 

We have every reason to hope that 
the New Altruism, as yet in its infancy, 
will have a profound and far-reaching 
effect upon our national life. If 
Members of Parliament in any great 
numbers take up the position that 
they will not be paid for their services 
because they like doing that sort of 
thing, depend upon it they wiU not be 
allowed to stand alone. Others will 
follow. We believe that the moment 
is a good one and that public spirit is 
ripe. People are beginning to recog- 
nise, for instance, that the whole of 
the agitation which resulted in the sup- 
pression of the Wells- Johnson fight 
would have fallen to the ground had the 


two combatants come forward at the 
beginning and frankly announced that 
they had no desire to be paid for their 


services, for boxing was its own reward. 


We learn in the same connection 
that there is no little searching of j 
heart among the paid officials of the 
Amalgamated Society of Eailway 
Servants. We should not be at aU 
surprised at the announcement that 
they also had decided to accept no 
further remuneration for their labours 
on the ground that they do it for the 


sheer love of the thing. 


Other significant information reaches 
us from Scotland. There is a growing 
restlessness, it seems, among the old- 
age pensioners in the poorer parts of 
Glasgow. They do not wish to be 
regarded as professionals and they very 
strongly object to have their age and 
poverty flung in their faces. There is 
some talk of forming a Society of 
Passively Eesisting Septuagenarians, 
whose members will bind themselves 
to abstain. 


“Braid lost the tenth through putting 40 
yards into the rough. ” — Glasgoio Horcdd, 

“ Never up, never in,” but this is over- 


doing it. 
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THE HOTEL CHILD. 

I ^'AS in the lounge when I made 
her acquaintance, enjoying a pipe after 
tea, and perhaps — I don’t know — 
closing my eyes now and then. 

** Would you like to see my shells ?” 
she asked suddenly. 

I woke up and looked at her. She 
was about seven years old, pretty, dark, 
and very much at ease. 

I should love it,” I said. 

She produced a large paper bag from 
somewhere, and poured the contents 
in front of me. 

“IVe got two hundred and fifty- 
eight,” she announced. 

“ So I see,” I said. I wasn’t going 
to count them. 

“I think they’re very pretty. I’ll 
give you one if you like. Which one 
will you choose ? ” 

I sat up and examined them care- 
fully. Seeing how short a time we 
had known each other I didn’t feel 
that I could take one of the good ones. 
After a little thought I chose quite a 
plain one which had belonged to a 
winkle some weeks ago. 

“ Thank you very much,” I said. 

I don’t think you choose shells at 
all well,” she said scornfully. “ That ’s 
one of the ugly ones.” 

“It will grow on me,” I explained. 
“In a year or two I shall think it 
beautiful.” 

“ I’H let you have this one too,” she 
said, picking out the best. “Now 
shall we play at something ? ” 

I had been playing at something all 
day. . A little thinking in front of the 
fire was my present programme. 

“Let’s talk instead,” I suggested. 
“ What ’s your name ? ” 

“ Betty.” 

“I knew it was Betty. You look 
just like Betty.” 

“What’s yours? ” 

Somehow I hadn’t expected that. 
After all, though, it w^as only fair. 

“ Orlando,” I said. 

“What a funny name. I don’t 
like it.” 

“You should have said so before. 
It’s too late now. What have you 
been doing all day ? ” 

“ Playing on the sands. What have 
you been doing ? ” 

“I’ve been playing in the sand too. 
I suppose, Betty, you know nearly 
everybody in the hotel ? ” 

“ Oh, I play with them all sometimes.” 

“ Yes ,* then tell me, Betty, do you ever 
get asked what time you go .to bed?” 

“ They all ask me that,” said Betty 
promptly. 

“I think I should like to ask you 
too,” I said, “just to be in the move- 
ment. When is it ? ” 

“ Half-past six.” She looked at the 
clock. “ So we’ve got half-an-hour. 
Ill get my ball.” 

Before I had time to do anything 
about it, the ball came bouncing in, 
hit me on the side of the head, and 
hurried off to hide itself under an old 
lady dozing in the corner. Betty fol- 
lowed more sedately. 

“ Where’s my ball? ” she asked. 

“Has it come in?” I said in sur- 
prise. “ Then it must have gone out 
again. It noticed you weren’t here.” 

“ I believe you’ve got it.” 

“ I swear I haven’t, Betty. I think 
the lady in the comer knows some- 
thing about it.” 

Betty rushed across to her and began 
to crawl under her chair. I nervouslj'' 
rehearsed a few sentences to myself. 

“It is not my child, madam. I 
found it here. Surely you can see that 
there is no likeness between us ? If 
we keep quite still perhaps she will go 
away.” 

“ I ’ve got it,” cried Betty, and the 
old lady woke up with a jerk. 

“ What are you doing, child ? ” she 
said crossly. 

“ Your little girl, madam,” I began 
— ^but Betty’s ball hit me on the 
head again before I could develop my 
theme. 

“ Your little girl. Sir,” began the old 
lady at the same moment. 

“ I said it first,” I murmured. 
“ Betty,” I went on aloud, “'what is 
your name, my child ? ” 

“ You ’ve just said it.” 

“ I mean,” I corrected myself quickly, 
“ where do you live ? ” 

“ Kensington.” 

I looked triumphantly at the old 
lady. Surely a father wouldn’t need to 
ask his own child where she lived? 
However, the old lady was asleep again. 
I turned to Betty. 

“We shall have to play this game 
more quietly,” I said. “ In fact, we had 
better make some new rules. Instead 
of hitting me on the head each time, 
you can roll the ball gently along the 
floor to me, and I shall roll it gently 
back to you. And the one who misses 
it first goes to bed.” 

I gave her an easy one to start with, 
wishing to work up naturally to the 
cUnouement, and she gave me a very 
difficult one back, not quite understand- 
ing the object of the game. 

“ You ’ve got to go to bed,” she cried, 
clapping her hands. “You’ve got — 
to go — to bed. You’ve got — to go — 
to bed. You ’ve ” 

“ All right,” I said coldly. “ Don’t 
make a song about it.” 

It was ten minutes past six, I 
generally go to bed at eleven-thirty. It 
would be the longest night I had had 

for years. I sighed and prepared 
to go. 

“ You needn’t go till half-past,” said 
Betty kindly. 

“ No, no,” I said firmly. “ Eules are 
rules.” I had just remembered that 
there was nothing in the rules about 
not getting up again. 

“ Then I ’ll come with you and see 
your room.” 

“No, you mustn’t do that ; you ’d fall 
out of the window. It ’s a very tricky 
window. I ’m always falling out of it 
myself.” 

“ Then let ’s go on playing here, and 
we won’t go to bed if we miss.” 

“ Very well,” I agreed. Eeally there 
was nothing else for it. 

Eobbed of its chief interest the game 
proved, after ten minutes or so, to be 
one of the duller ones. Whatever 
people say, I don’t think it compares 
with cricket, for instance. It is cer- 
tainly not so subtle as golf. 

“I like playing this game,” said 
Bebty. “ Don’t you ? ” 

“ I think I shall get to love it,” I 
said, looking at the clock. There were 
still five minutes, and I rolled down a 
very fast googly which beat her en- 
tirely and went straight for the door. 
Under the old rules she would have 
gone to bed at once. Alas, that 

“ Look out,” I said as she w^ent after 
it, “ there ’s somebody coming in.” 

Somebody came in. She smiled 
ruefully at us and then took Betty’s 
hand. 

“I’m afraid my little girl has been 
worrying you,” she said prettily. 

“ 1 kneio you’d say that,” said Betty. 

A. A. M. 

Little Known Facts about the 
Education Office. 

“Mr. Steer denied that in passing tlie inot'on 
they were following a dead horse. The horse 
was not dead, and its spirit still reigned at the 
Education Office to the detriment of fully 
q^ualitied teachers.” 

“A local Italian, on being asked whether he 
had been summoned home for military service, 
replied in the negative, adding that he ^vas ‘ a 
crystallised Englishman. ' After a few minutes 
of mental research his inteiTOgator came to the 
conclusion that what the descendant of the 
Romans meant was ‘nationalised.’ ” 

< ' liothesay Express, 

And after another few minutes of 
mental research we have come to the 
conclusion that what our contemporary 
meant was “naturalised.” 

“Sh' William Osier, Regius Professor of 
Medicine at Oxford University, who once sug-. 
gested that a man was too old at forty and 
utterly useless for all practical purposes after 
sixty, has been appointed, at the age of sixty-two. ‘ 
SiUiman Lecturer at Yale Unh ers.ty for October 
1912.’^ 

Very appropriate he must consider it. 




BRITISH GOLF AMERICANISED. 

ira a report of Mr. Hilton's exiieriences during the final of the American Championship.] 
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— 

THE ABSENTEES. 

A Duolcgtje. 

[While Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Birbell 
have been acting on the principle that “Ireland 
is a gi-and country to live out ol,” Mr. Jim 
Larkin, the protttje of the Castle othciaiS, has 
apparently not allowed the sacred rights ot 
illegality and disorder to sutler troni undue 
discouragement.] 

JB, Fab from the Castle and the stream, 
Whose odours hem the Phoenix 
Park in, 

Say, Aberdeen, -what fitter theme 
Could we discuss than Jimmy 
Larkin ? 

A. Agreed,- dear Birrell, for I find 

That care has lost the power of 
carkin'* 

Since I resolved to leave behind 

As actihg-Viceroy, Jimmy 
Larkin. 

B. Why should I sacrifice my ease 

And slave at dull laborious 
clerkin’ 

(T, ton, can clip my final g’s), 

When I can count on Jimmy 

tiARKIN ? 

A, Old Herod’s was an iron rule — 

He made a hobby of tetrarchin’— 
But Herod was a perfect fool 
Compared to Mr. Jimmy Larkin. 

If Dublin’s babies cry for bread, 

Let Yorkshire send them lots of 
parkin, 

And Banbui'y its cakes, instead ; 

But do not bother Jimmy Larkin. 

A, I think as little of my foes 

As of a plug that fails in sparkin’; 
Lapped in majestical repose 

I leave it all to Jimmy Larkin. 

B. Superb was Nelson at the Nile, 

Superb was the notorious 
Tarquin 

(The rhyme, I own, is simply vile), 
But more superb is Jimmy 
Larkin. 

A, Me Scotland draws with ancient ties, 

I claim, you know, with Lochin- 
var kin. 

B. Me Wales enchants with brassy 

lies — 

Bo^/i. Ireland we leave to Jimmy 
Larkin. 

I “A tlihi, slender figure of middle height, the 
' face which, surmounted it, with its thin, greyish- 
white beard and much-bitten moustache, so 
trimmed as to make the upper part of his face 
and head look even broader than it was, gave 
the impression of an pld ecclesiastical ascetic, 
and the wrinkled chin around his eyes increased 
the look of age.” — J/o7vizii(/ Post 

We often wrinkle our chin in anxious 
thought, but we can never get it 
higher than the nose. 

LATEST WAR NEWS 
(From all sources). 

Corfu. Tuesday. — The Duke op 
Abeuzzi has threatened to bombard 
Preveza unless the two small motor 
canoes at present in the harbour are 

surrendered. ^ . n 

Rome. Wednesday. — It is officially 
denied that any attempt will be made 
by Italy to bombard Preveza. It is 
known, however, that there are two 
small motor canoes hiding in the 
harbour, and the Duke of Abruzzi 
has ordered a strong squadron of the 
Italian fleet to intercept them should 
they attempt to. escape. 

Malta. — H eavy fii’ing has been heard 
at sea, and it is surmised that Tripoli 
is being bombarded. 

A heavy thunderstorm is also 
reported, so it may he this. 

Pekin. — A wireless message from 
Tunis* states that the "Italian fleet is 
bombarding the Metripolitan Railway. 

The Italian Embassy has issued an 
official denial of the above, and states 
that the Metripolitan Railway is^ still 
running an efficient though restricted 
service. This statement is borne out 
by the Special Correspondent of The 
Sporting Radical Neios, who had a 
capital view of the bombardment 
through opera-glasses from 85 miles 
away, and can vouch for the fact that 
not a single private Tripolitan was 
injured. 

The massing of Turkish tioops 
on the Albanian coast has begun. 
Fourteen men, under the command 
of an officer, have concentrated at 
Elassona. 

The above message was telegraphed 
from Bergen vid Ristovac in conse- 
quence of 'the' censorship. 

The Daily Mail special correspondent 
at Lucerne says that the Secolo's Rome 
correspondent telegraphs that the 
Trihuna states that a special edition 
of The Netu York Herald gives credence 
to a rumour in the Matin that the 
Kaiser has despatched a lengthy tele- 
gram to the Sultan. 

It is now thought, says the Paris 
JownzaZ, that the second pair of Turkish 
motor punts supposed to have been sunk 
by the' Italian fleet is probably only 
the first pair over again under assumed 
names. In Milan this theory is re- 
garded with suspicion. 

War Items. 

“ Trips to Tripoli ” will be the subject 
next Sunday at St. Mary- at - Hill, 
Monument. 

Two Italians appeared at Bow Street 
yesterday charged' with assaulting a 
total stranger who was entering a 
Turkish Bath. 

The Rev. F. B. Meyer denies that lie 
is determined to stop the fight or thiit 
he has offered to go over to Rome in 
any sense whatever. 

James Braid considers the Tripoli 
Golf course one of the finest that he 
has ever laid out. 

In 1862 Mr. Gladstone said,“ Turkey’s 
adversity is Europe’s opportunity.” 

It is not generally known that Mark 
Antony once fought and lost a naval 
battle at Actium in b.c. 31. 

Shakspbare alludes to “ Tripolis ” 
three times in The Merchant of Venice 
and once in The Taming of the Shreio. 

Miss Maudie Trevelyan is singing a 
new song at the Tooting Hippodrome 
with the haunting refrain, Take, take, 
take me to Tripoli, do 1 do ! ! do 1 ! 1 

GREATNESS. 

As, many years ago, a poet 

Rose at a single bound to fame — 

I can’t remember which one (blow it 1) 
But you, perhaps, recall his name ; 
’Twas he who woke one morning (it ’s 
alleged) 

A lion, so to put it, fully fledged ; 

Or as a modest man who dashes 

To stop a horse that runs amuck^ 
Arrests it, so that nothing smashes, 
And gets applauded for his pluck, 
The crowd, who watched and thought 
to see him dead, 

Collecting round to cheer and pat his 
head ; 

So Glory came, when least expected 
To shine upon my humble way ; 

So Fame her sudden beam directed 
Upon my head the other day ; 
Though I had made no verses worth a 
toss, 

Nor rusKed along the street to stop a 
boss. 

I had done nothing, yet ’twas pleasant 
To feel that I was really great, 

To know that all and sundry present 
Were envious of my lofty state,' 

To catch the sidelong glances thrown 
at me, 

xAnd hear theyoimgsters whisper, Look 
at ’e ! ” 

How oddly Fate bestows her bounty ! 

For this is how it came* about : — 
The Wolves were playing Derby 
County, 

And as we watched them coming 
out 

1 Their Internationalhalf-backjMcCRAKE, 

Nodded at me in passing (by mistake). 

i “ ARMY AIRSHIPS. j ' 

, RIPPING PANEL EXPERIMENT.” 

, , Morning Post^. 

How jolly ! We wish we ’d seen, it. ' 



Maaugerm {to ciistomci' alout to lujld a cigar). “Xo wmoking IN heiie, Sin, pleaseI” 
Oitstomer, “But you’ve got ‘Smoking Room’ on the hook thehe.” 

Manageress. “That is the hook of the next poom, Sie.” 

Customer. “Then what’s it doing in here?” 


ARE GRANDPARENTS JEALOUS ? 

Interesting Symposium. 

The statement recently made in 
court^ by Lord Justice Starling, that 
a sinister feature of modern life was 
the bitter jealousy of their juniors 
exhibited by grandparents, has elicited 
a number- of remarkable pronounce- 
ments from leading luminaries of the 
Church, the Stage and other prominent 
callings, from which we cull the 
following representative utterances : — 

Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 

My opinion, take it for all in all, as 
your divine Shakspeaee has it, is 
simply this, that, a well-regulated (bien 
rangee) grandmother, or even a great- 
grandmother, should be incapaWe of 
jealousy of any of her descendants. 
But then she must possess genius, mag- 
netism and the gift- of eternal youth. 

Father Bernard Yaughan. 

Nothing is more painful than the 
artificial apotheosis of old age due to 
modern aids to longevity. In Mayfair 
it is the commonest thing to see 
bejewelled and painted grandmothers 
entering into unfair competition with 
their granddaughters, dancing all 
night and bridging all day, while the 
young people sadly accept the rdle of 
wallflower or find solace in slumming. 
No, grandparents are not jealous ; but 
grandchildren are envious. 

Me. Lemuel Tallmarsh. 

When I was an undergraduate at 
Balliol the question of the relation of 
the young and the very old once 
cropped up at a dinner-party given by 
Jowett to Carlyle, the Brownings, 
Froude and my grandfather. My 
grandfather, whose Greek iambics 
excited the envy of Gaisfoed, hazarded 
the view that the lack of respect and 
affection which characterised the rising- 
generation w^ould, if not checked, tend 
to civil war. Carlyle, who was in, 

I for him, a most playful mood, turned 
j to me and said, “ Has the unending ass 
tried to teach you to suck eggs yet? ” 
I was torn in two between loyalty to 
my grandfather and a natural respect 
for the renowned Sage of Chelsea, and 
maintained an embarrassed silence. 
The tension was, however, happily 
relieved by a genial sally from Froude, 
who observed that a civil war was 
better than an uncivil peace, — a 
felicitous paraphrase of Thucydides’ 
i'TTovkos nuoKcjx^ which immensely tickled 
Jowett. I remember, and I may be 
pardoned for quoting from my Oxford 
Memories (Fourth Series, vol. iii., 
pp. 243-4), my notes on the conversa- 
I tiomthat ensued: — 


“ Browning, wlio eiu-ioiisly enough was the 
only person present who wore a black tie, noted 
the strange fact that while 'vve always spoke of 
grandparents, gi’aiidfather and grandmother, it 
was optional whether Ave used the phrase gi*and- 
uiicle or gi-eat-uncle. Froude thought this 
illustrated the flexibility of our vocabulary ; but 
my gi’andfather deniuiTed and also expressed 
the view that the v ord ‘ gi*andchildren ’ was a 
misnomer, observing that the French, with their 
gi'eatei* lucidity and logic, employ the fomi 
petit-fils * 

The jealousy of grandparents, it will 
be observed, did not directly engage 
the conversationalists on this occasion, 
and neither Carlyle nor Jowett were 
capable of discussing the point irom 
personal experience. But I remember 


distinctly that Carlyle smoked a clay 
pipe after dinner, to the obvious dis- 
satisfaction of my grandfather, who 
held that the introduction of tobacco 
by Raleigh yvas the starting-point of 
England’s decadence; Jowett, so far 
as I remember, never smoked, but in 
later years I have seen him toying with 
an unlighted cigarette in order to 
countenance his guests. 

The Poet Laureate. 

If pessimists who dare to tell us 
That grandfathers are growing jealous 
Expect me to expound my view, 

I answer them serenely, “ Pooh I ” 








: SPORTING HINTS- 

Village Dam, “’ScusE me, Zcit, wm’T yof, but my old hen 'ate just gone into that ^YOOI). I do hope her won’t be 

UNFOKTUNATE1 ” - . 


TO ANY HAIRDRESSER. 

Think of me wbati you will as-^ne-d^eu' ed, 

Or far too poor to pay the price you rush, 

Or weary of strange liquids, lotus^^cented, 

And guaranteed to make the top -knot lush : 

Think of me as a man in grief immersed, 

Likely to let the dam thing fall and burst, 

Or having such a dickens of a thirst - - 
That I should drink' it (Yes, the medium brush). - 

But by the sacred Muses aiid Apollo 
I would not take a sample bottle free 
Of your ambrosial bear’s-grease ; I can follow 
Your arguments; young man : I plainly see 
The little pool you pour into your palm, 

How^ odorous it is, how clear, how calm t 
If there is anywhere in Gilead balm 
This is the A1 blend ; but none for me. 

Senators, Kings, and Mr. Lewis Waller 
Most likely use it ; it has steeped with myrrh 
The radiant loqks and dripped into the collar 
Of editors and viscounts ; do I err 
In thinking, if I rubbed the sacred fat 
On to my winter overcoat, like that, 

Or dropped a little on the front-door mat, 

Next morning I should find them fledged with fur ? 


Hardly ; and now, with bated breath and quieter. 
Tell me. what distillation of rare flow’rs. , 

(Known only to yourself and the proprietor) 
Gathered in Orient lands, by midnight hours, 
Produced the bally stuff ; how other cures 
Are simply patent advertisers’ lures, 

But, secret of the sons of Israel, yours 
Evolved in Samson his peculiar pow’rs, 

I quite believe you ; yet with deep emotion 
I tell you once again, for all your vows, 

I will not buy that pestilential lotion ; 

If I had farms and vineyards I would souse 
The fields with it, andunake the mangels grow, 
And all the vales with peace and plenty flow, 
But not a drop of it. Narcissus, no ! 

Shall fall upon these Muse-devoted brows. 

I shall grow bald then, shall I? Thank you, 
barber ; 

That is the goal I look to ; be it soon I 
The day of cloudless skies, of stormless harbour, 
When I shall come no more to hear you croon ; 
No more the unguent that offends my sight, 

No more the sacrificial garb of white, 

But all things tranquil as a summer night 
Lit by a large, low, round and hairless moon. 

Evoe. 
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0l'iSh illl'lri! 



THE PSICHOLOttICAL MOMENT. 

Dame Eueopa ( 0 / the Hague Academy for Young Gentlemen). “I THOROUGHLY DISAPPEOYB OP 
THIS, AND AS SOON AS BYEE IT’S OYEE I SHALL INTERFERE TO PUT A STOP 
TO IT.” 
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IF ITALY BECAME TURKISH! 

CWliicli, judging by events so far, is a somewhat large hypothesis. ) 


LAVENDEE ’S FOE LADIES. 

Lavendee ’s for ladies, an’ they grows it in the garden ; 

Lavender ’s for ladies, and it ’s sweet an’ dry an’ blue ; 
But the swallows leave the steeple an’ the skies begin to 
harden, 

For now ’s the time o’ lavender, an’ now ’s the time o’ 
rue! 

“ Lavender, lavender, buy my sweet lavender,” 

All down the street an old woman will cry ; 

But when she trundles 
The sweet-smellin’ bundles. 

When she calls lavender, — swallows must fly 1 

Lavender ’s for ladies, (Heaven love their pretty faces) ; 

Lavender ’s for ladies, they can sniff it at their ease, 

An’ they puts it on their counterpins an’ on their pillow- 
cases, 

An’ dreams about their true-loves an’ o’ ships that cross 
I the seas 1 

Lavender, Lavender, buy tny sweet lavender,” 
Thus the old woman wdll quaver an’ call 


All through the city — 

It ’s blue an’ it ’s pretty, 

But brown ’s on the beech-tree an’ mist over all! 

Lavender ’s for ladies, so they puts it in their presses ; 

Lavender’s for ladies, Joan an’ Mary, Jill an’ Jane ; 

So they lays it in their muslins an’ their lawmy Sunday 
dresses, 

An’ keeps ’em fresh as April till their loves come ’ome 
again 1 

Lavender, lavender, buy my sweet lavender,” 

Still the old w^oman will wheeze an’ will cry. 

Give ’er a copper 
An’ p’raps it will stop ’er, 

For when she calls lavender summer must die ! 


“He w’as then actually overhanging his prey, but succeeded in 
shooting a fine tahi* wnth 12-mch horns, falling unfortunately 800 feet. | 
This is nearly ahvays the result of this^kind of shooting.” — Field, 

“ This is getting quite monotonous,” murmured the sports- 
man as he found himself whizzing down the mountain 
side for the third time that morning. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“ SUMUBUN.” 

Though the ciickoo is not in a 
position to announce it, Sumuriui “is 
ieumen in'' again. In reviving this 
fascinating musical - play - without - 
words, The Savoy has also restored 
its original fulness, as made in Ger- 
many. It is not easy to recapture 
one's early difficulties with the plot, 
but I doubt if the new scenes contribute 
much to its lucidity, though they are 
a delightful addition to the gallery of 
pictures. I hardly dare to suggest that 
they rather spoil the balance of the 
design, but it certainly seems that 
a disproportionate 
space is now devoted 
to horse-play with 
the body of the 
Hunchback, and to 
the processes of 
manoeuvring him 
into the harem. 

The moving frieze 
of the 'parahasis still 
remains the most 
attractive feature of 
the play ; but there 
is a pleasant new 
scene in front of 
the Sheikh's palace, 
where SimuriWs 
maid, in the gay and 
charming person of 
Fraulein Mullee, 
attempts the peace- 
ful persuasion of the 
harem-pickets. A 
large bucket, de- 
signed for hoisting 
goods to an upper 
storey , looked like the 
very thing for intro- 
ducing Nur-al‘Din 
and the Hunchback 
into the palace. But it was strangely 
inoperative. It never raised its human 
contents more than a yard or two ; and 
I could trace no relation between its 
movements, such as they were, and the 
handle that was supposed to work it. 

You might imagine that the elemental 
crudity of this story from The Arabian 
Nights demanded no very great finesse 
of gesture or facial expression. But 
you would err. And indeed the play 
itself shows here and there. a nice sense 
of human nature, as when Suviuriin, 
though on the point of deceiving her 
detested lord, is so humbled by the 
preference he shows to the slave-girl 
that for the moment, in her wounded 
pride, she repels the lover whom she 
adores; while, on the other side, the 
slave-girl, though she has a lover of 
her own, and, anyhov/, would not be 
likely to find much attraction in the 


veteran Sheikh, can yet enjoy her 
triumph over his lawful wife. 

Fraulein von Deep repeats her 
I portrait of Smnuriin w'ith all its former 
j grace and lltheness and subtle sim- 
iplicity. Fraiileia Konstantin, as the 
j slave-girl, has lost nothing of her 
' original force, and still contrives, in 
' presenting a fairly straightforw^ard 
I character (I speak without moral 
‘ prejudice) to impart to it an air of 
; mystery. Herr Lotz, as Nur-al-Din, 

[ is still the perfect type of devout lover 
j (I continue to speak without moral 
; prejudice), absorbed in the object of 
, his worship, and almost too modestly 
I incredulous of his good fortune. 



little tired of the filthy bodice and 
general repulsiveness of the old lady, 
who practised, among other unsavoury 
habits, the art of charming snakes. 
Snakes would seem to be easily pleased. 

My best congratulations to Professor 
Max Eeinhaedt on the deserved en- 
thusiasm with which his production was 
received. Though the stage at The Savoy 
is a little too confined for broad effects, 
the new environment, with its more 
congenial atmosphere, should be a 
source of fresh attraction. And then the 
play has all the evening to itself, and 
the elect are spared the suspicion (so 
painfully felt at The Coliseum) that 
some of the house might be taking 
SumimXn on suffer- 
ance while waiting 
the turn of Mr. 
Fragson or a family 
of acrobats. 

0. S. 


“IXOW, GENTLEMEN, BEAT. IN MIND, EVERT OLD MASTER SOT^D IN THIS ESTABLISHMENT 
HAS THE GENUINE SIGNATURE IN THE CORNER, AND YOU DON’T NEED TO SCRAPE THE 
VARNISH OFE TO FIND IT.” 


THE DIVING- 
LESSON. 

It was last August. 
I woke up with that 
vague feeling of 
mental discomfort 
which I have often 
experienced during 
my service abroad 
when there is some 
disturbing or un- 
usual event on the 
programme of the 
coming day. On the 
night before — my 
first in England for 
many years — I had 
been entertaining my 
widowed sister-in- 


law and her daughter 


Herr Heezfeld, the new Hunchback, 
and > fine actor, bore the physical 
strain of his part (assisted, I hope, 
at certain crises by a dummy) with 
great intrepidity and .resourcefulness. 
Herr Gonead, if perhaps he yielded 
a little in the matter of appearance 
and deportment to the original Sheikh 
I of Herr Eothauser, was ' sufficiently 
imposing. The Sheikh's Son (now 
played by Herr Eothausee) was 
formerly described as his “ friend.” 
This ^ promotion to sonship adds a 
certain impious piquancy to his 
offences (including a scheme of 
murder) against that venerable 
I suppose that, just as a litfcle humour 
(of no very high order) was judged 
^ necessary to relieve, by anticipation, the 
ultimate tragedy, so a note of ugliness 
was demanded as a foil* to so much 
beauty. But I confess that I grew a 


Nit a, with whom I 
am spending the 
first month of my furlough, with an 
account of some of my adventures 
after big game in India. The success- 
ful tracking and destruction of a rogue 
elephant I kept till the last, and 
finished it and the bottle of port — my 
poor brother collected some excellent 
port — at the same moment. Nita 
listened intently, and then said, with 
the charming irrelevance of fifteen, 
“Uncle Spencer, will you teach me 
to dive?” “I don't know that there 
is liiuch to teach,” I replied lightly ; 
“it’s all a matter of confidence.” 
“ Like elephant stories ? ” asked Nita 
— everything is a story to a child, 
“ Then we ’ll start at half -past seven.” 
Half-past seven seemed a long way 
off and I hesitated to make what 
might prove a useless admission. 

A man's brain, especially if he has 
been trained, as I have, in a career 
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Taxi-driver {to goiiilcman who has given a sldllhig for a tenpenny fare and deuuincUd the 
change), “*Ope yer didn’t mind me givin’ it yer all in coppers, guv’norI” 


A-vhich requires above all things the 
habit of swift and sober decision, will 
often, in the clear morning light, re- 
fuse to ratify over-night engagements 
entered into under the obscuring in- 
fluence of enthusiasm or wrung from 
the indulgence of a kindly nature. It 
is said of Henry Law^eence, who served 
for many years in the same Province 
as myself, that when he had stroked 
his beard and looked once at the sky 
and once at the earth, he made the 
right decision. I wear no beard, -but 
as Nita broughjb in my tea I looked 
once at a very cloudy sky, and in a 
flash the difficulty was solved. Nita 
asked how long I should be dressing. 
I said, why did she ask? Breakfast 
wasn’t till nine. She said it would 
take a quarter of an hour to walk 
down. I expressed bewilderment, and 
she was forced to open the attack. 
But that was the limit of my success. 
I said, “ Not to-day, my dear. I have 

no ” She said, “How lovely 1 I’ve 

brought you one for a birthday present.” 

If I had not swallowed some tea the 
wrong way, I think I could still have 
retrieved the position, but when I 
stopped coughing she was gone, and 
called out from the passage, “Put a 
coat over it and come down.” I real- 
ised, after a little, that she referred to 
the costume, not to the tea on the 
pillow, and when I had got the thing 
on — it was made for an under-sized 
man with loud tastes — I was glad to 
take her advice. On the way down, 
however, she insisted several times on 
partial unveilings, and though her re- 
peated assertions that it was lovely 
received unexpected corroboration from 
a passing milkman its shortcomings, 
when I removed my coat on the beach, 
were so obvious that I sought- the 
shelter of the water and sat down 
quickly with the assistance of an enor- 
mous wave. The sudden movement 
was disastrous to my birthday present, 
and with one hand engaged as a safety- 
pin I struggled into deeper water. 
Though considerably exhausted I con- 
trived to swim round the end of the 
breakwater, and, utilising it both as 
a support and as a screen, shouted to 
Nita to stay the other side. At that 
moment a large wave washed me 
higher on to the breakwater and, 
passing, left me suspended. Instinct- 
ively I clambered up, and a rending 
noise warned me that my troubles 
were not all behind me. From a sitting 
posture, and with my arms crossed 
over my breast, I then executed a dive, 
of which I can only say that it showed 
resource, courage and originality, en- 
tailing two complete somersaults and a 
fine hearty splash. 

Nita’s appreciation was tempered by 


doubts whether she should not begin j 
with the simpler kinds, but I firmly 
refused to indulge her lack of enterprise, 
and gave her instead a short course of 
instruction in the art of dressing in the 
water, the utility of which she admitted 
when I pointed out the frequency of 
shipwrecks in the middle of the night. 
To add piquancy to the display it was 
arranged that the beach was the sink- 
ing ship ; Nita enacted the part of an 
heroic stewardess, and I was a lady- 
passenger precluded for obvious reasons 
from revisiting the wreck. My lifelike 
rendering of the unhappy lady’s distress 


when the stewardess, tempted by the 
beauty of my teagown, threatened to 
leave me to my fate, partly made up for 
the disappointing nature of the final 
performance, and I had to admit that, 
though the principle is the same, the 
feat is more difficult in deeper water. 

Nita asked whether I could dive with 
a coat on. 

She expects too much. 


The Weekly Budget advertises “ The 
Mystery of O.B.” But surely Mr. 
Oscar Brownino has always been 
obvious to the public eye? 
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CRAGWELL END. 

Part II, 

The village itself runs, more or less, 

On the sinuous line of a letter S, 

Twining its little houses through 

The twists of the street, as our hamlets do, 

Per no good reason, so far as I know, 

Save that chancD has arranged it so. 

; It’s a quaint old ramshackle moss-grown place, 
j Keeping its staid accustomed pace ; 

I Not moved at all by the rush and flurry, 

The mad tempestuous windy hurry 
Of the big world tossing in rage and riot, 

"While the village holds to its old-w’orld quiet. 
There ’s a family grocer, a family baker, 

A family butcher and sausage-maker — 

A butcher, proud of his craft and willing 
To admit that his business in life is killing, 

I Who parades a heart as soft as his meat ’s 
tough — 

There ’s a little shop for the sale of sweet stuff ; 
There ’s a maker and mender of boots and shoes 
Of the sort that the country people use. 

Studded with iron and damped with steel, 

And stout as a ship from toe to heel, 

Who announces himself above his entry 
As “ patronised by the leading gentry.” 

There ’s an inn, “ The George ” ; 

There ’s a blacksmith’s forge. 

And in the neat little inn’s trim garden 
The old men, each with his own churchwarden. 
Bent and grey, but gossipy feUows, 

Sip their innocent pints of beer. 

While the anvil-notes ring high and clear 
To the rushing bass of the mighty bellows. 

And thence they look on a cheerful scene 
I As the little ones play on the Village Green, 
Skipping about 

i With laugh and shout 

As if no Darville could ever squire them, 

And nothing on earth could tame or tire them. 

On the central point of the pleasant Green 
j The famous stone-walled well is seen 

Which has never stinted its ice-cold waters 
To generations of Cragwell’s daughters. 

No matter how long the rain might fail 
There was always enough for can and pail — - 
Enough for them and enough to lend 
To the dried- out rivals of Cragw^ell End. 

An army might have been sent to raise 
Enough for a thousand washing days 
Crowded and crammed together in one day, 

One vast soap-sudded and wash-tubbed Monday, 
And, however fast they^ might wind the winch, 
The water wouldn’t have sunk an inch. 

Eor the legend runs that Crag the Saint, 

At the high noon-tide of a summer’s day. 
Thirsty, spent with his toil and faint, 

To the site of the well once made his way, 
And there he saw a delightful rill 
And sat beside it and drank his fill. 

Drank of the rill and found it good, 

Sitting at ease on a block of wood, 

And blessed the place, and thenceforth never 
The waters have ceased but they run for ever. 
They burnt St. Crag, so the stories say. 

And his ashes cast on the winds away, 


But the well survives, and the block of wood 
Stands — nay, stood wdiere it always stood, 

And still was the village’s pride and glory 
On the day of which I shall tell my story. 

Gnarled and knotty and weather-stained, 

Battered and cracked, it still remained ; 

And thither came, 

Eootsore and lame, 

On an autumn evening a year ago 
The wandering pedlar, Gipsy Joe. 

Beside the block he stood and set 
His table out on the well-stones wet. 

“ Who '11 buy ? Who 11 buy ? ” was the call he cried 
As the folk came flocking from every side ; 

Eor they knew their Gipsy Joe of old, 

His free wild words and his laughter bold : 

So high and low all gathered together 
By the village well in the autumn weather. 

Lured by the gipsy’s bargain-chatter 

And the reckless lilt of his hare-brained patter. 

And there the Eevd. Salvyn Bent, 

The parish church’s ornament. 

Stood, as it chanced, in discontent, 

And eyed with a look that was almost sinister 
The Eevd. Joshua Ball, the minister. 

And the Squire, it happened, was riding by, 

With an angry look in his bloodshot eye, 

Growling, as was his wont, and grunting 
At the w^asted toil of a bad day’s hunting ; 

And he stopp^ his horse on its homeward way 
To hear what the gipsy had to say. 


EICTION AND EA8HION. 

We observe with interest that in a note to a short 
story in the current issue of a popular sixpenny magazine 
the editor writes : “ Lady readers of the following may be 
glad to learn that the illustrations have been executed by 
a dress expert, and represent the latest models for the forth- 
coming autumn.” This seems to us to open up new 
prospects for our neglected novelists. May we not look 
to find something like the following in the literary Press 
before long ? 

Dress at the Libraries. 

Dltra-smartness, combined with a suspicion of diablerie, 
will be found to be the note of the gowms wmrn by the 
heroine of Mrs. Glyn’s new novel, A Ducal Divorce, 
The publishers are proud to call attention to the fact that 
Chapters VI. and VIL, dealing respectively with the 
Foreign OjBdce reception and the ball at Chiffon Castle, 
have been supervised by the talented author in conjunction 
with a well-known Paris modiste, thus ensuring that every 
costume depicted shall be a masterpiece of creative art. The 
reputations alike of author and costumidre are a sufficient 
guarantee that a romance of special interest should result. 

Mr. J . M. Barrie writes : “ When I described the heroine 
of one of my novels as wearing a dress * of some soft 
clinging material ’ I meant the new washable foulardette 
at three eleven three-farthings, and no other.” Invaluable 
for all emotional work. 

To gentlemen-authors commencing : If you feel inclined 
to^ dress your characters in “ crash and bombazine, 
trimmed with revere of eau-de-nil ^passementerie,'' avoid 
solecisms so fatal to real popularity by consulting the 
Literary Dress Agency. Every MS. has personal attention. 
Send your female characters to us, and we undertake to 
turn them out worthy of the best publisher in London. 

Fictional Fashions : Eead the book reviews in The Tailor 
and Gutter. 
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village. Tenor {hearing complaints of the singing in the choir on Sundag). ‘‘AVell, I do all I can, Ma’am, but it’s teem boys, 

YOU know; I ALWAYS ’as TO ’UPJIY WITH MY TENOR AND GO BACK AND ’ELP ’EM WITH THEIR TREBLE.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Jim Davis (Wells and Darton) is a book that would 
have delighted Stevenson. You remember how, in one of 
the letters, he describes the way a story ought to begin — 
about the strange craft that must ha’ dropped into the bay 
a little afore dawn, or words to that effect? Well, this is 
very much the kind of thing you get in Mr. John Mase- 
field’s latest, a tale of Devon and the sea, of night-riders 
and preventive men. A capital tale too, and well told. 
'S’oung Jim Davis himself (apart from his one great adven- 
ture) does nothing especially heroic, being for most of the 
time in a condition of very natural and human funk. But 
there is an excellent person, a smuggler called MaraJi, who 
makes full amends for this. And from the moment when 
the lad Jim stumbles upon the secret of the cave, and is 
forced by the fearful smugglers to become one of their 
band, adventures and fights and escapes follow each other 
in quite the right breathless fashion. With it all. there is 
a distinction and an atmosphere, such as you would now 
naturally look for in Mr. Masefield's work, which raise 
the whole far above the countless tales in which the same 
incidents have been employed. There was one passage in 
particular, of a boat being pushed at night out of a cave, 
which! had to read five or six times for sheer joy of its 
beauty, before I could get on with the page. Once or twice, 
however, I was puzzled. Bor example, it was a little shock 
to me, archseologically, to find persons at the beginning of 
the last century described as sitting down to lunch in the 


middle of the day. Of course this may be all right ; but 
it sounded strangely modern. 

There is a great deal to be said for Mr. Pett Bidge, and 
I intend to say some of it now in respect of his Thanks to 
Sanderson (Methuen). It is not to be accepted as an 
axiom that if a railway servant, having risen by his own 
effort and merit to an inspectorship, educates his children 
to a higher standard of culture than his own, the children 
wiU inevitably become ashamed of him and cut themselves 
off from the family or the family from them. But it is 
more than probable that when such a lamentable develop- 
ment occurs it must be on the lines sketched in the hard 
case of the Sandersons, the bad tendency getting the better 
of the children only by slow degrees and the ingrates 
themselves showing in the process that they are not alto- 
gether without redeeming points. For Mr. Pett Bidge is 
a most competent optimist — optimist, because he can find 
a good side to everybody ; competent, because he sees a 
bright side which exists and does not invent one which, if 
he had the ordering of the universe, might be incorporated 
in human nature. And, if he does not deal in the subtleties 
of souls and the clash of intellects, he gives you a truer and 
more delightful account of the elemental humours of the 
lower middle class than any man I know. The opportune 
appearance of the book is an additional point in its favour. 
The careful study of the personality of a railway employee 
is at the moment valuable, and happy, moreover, since it 
confirms the favourable opinion derived from one’s own 
experience. Certainly it suggests a doubt whether his 
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motive in striking so often and capriciously is always, or j East and prove if such. proof is needed after The Ycil — 
indeed ever, his own* that Idiss E. S. Stevens may rest assured of an audience 

* whenever she cares to beat her drum.- Perhaps some of 

Sixty -Eight Years on the Stage (Mills and Boon) is a the stories may be a little highly flavoured for those who 
chronicle of excessively small beer. But it is free from expect all love-affairs to be conducted on strictly British 
acidity or sourness, and those who find the beverage lines ; I am not, hojvever, saying this in order to depreciate 
refreshing may here drink to their hearts’ content. Mrs. Miss Stevens's book, but by way of warning to people of 
Charles Calvert’s most prominent failing is that she is insular prejudices. As a matter of fact, although the 
wearisomely amiable. She thinks it worth while to record author’s work is of the East — very Easterly, yet apart frem 
her friends’ remarks verbatim, though their interest for the one or two stray remarks, which may titillate the 
ordinary reader does not extend beyond the range of the pruriently^ minded, she has maintained a praiseworthy 
nursery. She proudly prints facsimiles of commonplace j reticence in dealing with subjects (the theme, for instance, 


letters from Arthur Sulli- - 
VAN, Charles Eeade and I 
Longfellow. Occasionally ; 
she brightens her story with | 
reminiscences of her OYiTijeiix \ 
d/esprits. Over the space of i 
more than half a century she i 
recalls how, hearing that a ! 
friend was accepting little | 
attentions” from a Mr. 
Brandon, she said, “Well, 
Mary, I wouldn’t be seen 
with a brand on.” Quick 
as lightning flashed the re- 
tort. “Well, your taste I 
call vertT Cal- vert ; you take 
it? Ah, how the jests used 
to flow in those days ! And 
yet, brought up in girlhood in 
the school of strolling players 
of which Mr. Crummies was 
a shining star, Mrs. Calvert ' 
might have given us ‘ some i 
good stories and some in-! 
teresting descriptions. They ! 
do not seem to have occurred ! 
to her. 1 

The supply of novels of 
the Historical - Eomantic - i 
Swashbuckler School is to- 1 
day, I should judge, not very j 
far short of the demand, and | 
when a thing can be had for j 
the asking one is inclined to ! 
insist on a generous money’s- j 














of “ The White Mouse”) that 
lend themselves to a broader 
and less artistic treatment. 
The story, however, which 
gains my unqualified admir- 
ation, is called “ The Silly 
Young Cuckoo,” an adorable 
piece of imaginative work. 
Eor a volume of short stories, 
a rare feature in this book is 
the fact that its contents are 
now on view for the first time ; 
or so I judge from the absence 
of all reference to the courtesy 
of Editors and Proprietors 
of Magazines, a class that 
always seems to insist that 
its virtues, whenever utilised, 
should receive public recog- 
nition. 

An epidemic of odd titles is 
abroad and Mrs. Mann’s I her^e 
loas a Widoio (Methuen) is 
the latest. There is, however, 
nothing s t ar tling or indecorous 
about the widow, who is a nice, 
demure, penniless, feckless 
and not very perceptive per- 
son of the kind that attracts 
(in novels) strong, silent, 
content - to - wait men. Of 
such is the Di\ Burden who 
succeeds to her husband’s 
practice and acquiesces in a 
situation which does more 
credit to his heart than his 
head. After due separation 


msisu on a generous money s- THE WORLD’S WORKERS. Situation wnich does more 

worth. Speaking^for myself xL— A City Toast-master testing the echoes in Switzerland, credit to his heart than his 

at least, I know that when I — head. After due separation 

see a book whose title suggests the Middle Ages I grow all ends well. The minor characters, for the most part 
instantly censorious, and adopt what is probably an alto- mildly unpleasant, are well and definitely drawn ; but Dia^ia 
gether unfairly critical attitude. In this spirit I began Todd, the husband-huntress, and Liofiel, the bad young man 
to read For Henri and Navarre (Hutchinson), by Miss who marries the housemaid, are perhaps not quite con- 
Doeothea Conyers, and for just a* few pages at the opening vincingly realised. And, to be frank, there were few traces 
I expected to be able to take full marks for intuition. But, of the “ humorous pen ” which the publishers promised me 
thank heaven, the greatest of us make mistakes at times, in a kindly summary upon the cover. 

It is one of the finest stories of the kind I have met for ===========z====^^ 

years, and I don’t blame Miss Conyers a bit for telling the An Unfair Division. 

publisher it is the best thing she has ever written. There J. Buchanan cn Saturday, on the football ground, beat Mr. J. 

is nothing in trying to describe wliat it is about The Ha^kndge in a run of 100 yards. Buchanan had five yards start 

' Sf much pre^Slbirwon the toss and chose the five 

straits— are all much the same. Everything depends cn start 

how you mix them, and how much life you can get inside ^ " 

the fancy dresses. I really think Miss Conyers has done “The first real touch of winter w^as exi)erienced during the night of 
both about as well as they can be done. Thursday week, when the thermometer lell to 27 Fahrt.— or in other 

^ words, three degi’eas ot frost wwe recorded. In another part of the 

. ; ; — village we hear of five degi’ees being registered.” — Grantham Journal, 

The eight tales contained in The Earthen Dnm Perhaps they were merely better at subtraction in “ another 
(Mills and Boon) deal principally with love in the eternal part of the village,” 
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HOW I SPEND MY FOUE 
HUNDRED POUNDS. 

Sir, — It is 'with reluctance that I 
accept any emoluments from a rebel 
Government which defies the lawful 
authority of the Belfast Parliament. 


Sir, — My public salary will be en- 1 with the greatest possible regret as a 
tirely devoted to those black races | felon), in subscribing to the Party press, 
which are crushed under the foot of It is my purpose to purchase regularly 
the white oppressor, I am sending £‘o0 that excellent monthly, The Observer^ 
to the Anti-Lynching Society (U.S. A.); ■ follower, 

to the Johnson testimonial fund as a 


protest against the wrongs he received 


I may say that I purpose spending my | in our white courts ; to the Indian 


i 


year's salary in the purchase of a 
second-hand military airship (with gas- 
bag complete). It is not my intention 
to use this on circuit. 

Yours valiantly, Edward Carson. 

Sir, — It is with the greatest pleasure 
that I behold any strengthening of 
those pecuniary bonds which, light as 
air yet strong as steel, bind England and 
Ireland together far more firmly than 

any corrupt Act of , 

Union. I hope to 
spend my salary 
entirely on public 
purposes. I have 
already bought a 
red - whi be - and - blue 
waistcoat (to be worn 
on oratorical tours 
in the English pro- 
vinces), and a large i 
Union Jack (to be ‘ 
hoisted over my Lon- 
don house when in 
residence), and I in- 
tend offering a prize 
of £100 for the best 
rendering of Buie 
Britannia in Erse. 

Yours for the flag, 

John Redmond. 


National Congress Fund ; to the 
Cetewayo monument; to the Chimne}"- 
Sweepers* Benevolent Society; and to 
the Homes for Aged Negro Minstrels. 
It is also my intention to send some- 1 
thing to support ,the poor heathens 
who play at Blackheath. 

Yours truly, W. Bydes. 

P,S. — The only honour I could accept 
from the Government is that of a 
nighthood. If I can but get the Black 


Sir, — Three hun- 
dred and ninety-five 
pounds of the un- 
sought salary forced 
upon me by the worst 
Government which ever misruled Eng- 
land I intend to give to the Welsh 
Establishment Defence Fund; the re- 
mainder I shall spend on articles likely 
to be of use in the campaign — notably 
a biretta . for platform wear and a 
foghorn for service in the House of 
Conamons. 

Yours for the faith, Hugh Cecil. 

— It is my intention to spread 
political light amongst my constituents 
by distributing one hundred copies of 
that f8[.vourite organ of the democracy. 
The National Beoiew, every month. The 
balance of two hundred and fifty pounds 
I shall spend on a political breast-pin. 
It will bear upon it in sapphires the 
mystic initials, “ B.M.G.” Whatever 
the Party Whips sa.y or do, it is my 
intention to wear this in the House. 

Yours faithfully, Rowland Hunt.' 

M. really G. 



A SUGGESTION TO MOTOR SCORCHERS. 
Carry a dummy Inspector and save your fines. 


edited by my distinguished follower, 
Mr. Leo Garvin. 

Yours very truly, 

Arthur J. Balfour. 

Sir, — I am spending my salary on 
myself. Yours truly, 

G. L. COURTHOPE. 

(Mr, Punch wishes to congratulate Mr. 
CouRTHOPE on his excellent choice.) 

Sir, — My salary will be spent on 
preparations for the campaign. I have 
already secured a set of ditching tools, 
an Orange flag, a white do., a breast- 
plate, a Maxim, and twelve drums. If 
-any balance should 
be left I desire that 
it be added to the 
Craig Monument 
Fund at the end of 
the campaign. 

Yours ferociously, 
0. G. Craig. 

Sir, — Unfortu- 
nately my entire 
salary has been an- 
nexed by my wife. 
It is my intention 
to move at an early 
date in the House, 
“ That the power 
of woman has in- 
creased, is increas- 
ing, and ought to be 
diminished.’* 

Yours indignantly, 
An M.P. who 

PREFERS TO REMAIN 
ANONYMOUS. 


Eagle of Prussia in recognition of my 
protests against militarism I shall die 
happy. 

p.p.g. — I am desirous of contributing 
to some fund for the victims of this 
war. Could you inform me whether 
the Turks or the Italians have the 
darker complexions ? 

— It has been pointed out to me 
that it is in some respects desirable 
that the leader of a party should keep 
in touch with the journals of the day. 

Though a certain detachment from 
current thought has its advantages, still 
I am ready to fall in with the wishes 
of my loyal followers. In future, in 
addition to following current politics 
closely in the Hibhert Journal, as has 
been my custom, I intend to devote a 
portion of the funds supplied to me 
by my Right Honourable friend, Mr. 

Asquith (whom I must characterise I lengths. 


Sir — It is my in- 
tention to spend my 
salary on my King’s Lynn constituents. 
I am at present doubtful whether it 
would be best to distribute 8,000 rabbits, 
2,400 ducks, 1,600 pheasants, or 480 
barrels of beer amongst them. ' Let 
the Radicals say what they will, my 
constituents, at any rate, will find that 
their food will cost them less. 

Yours bountifully, H. Ingleby. 


From an Indian theatrical announce- 
ment : — 

**Oui' keen crystalised actors will put tlicii* 
usual enactments.” 

Good 1 

“ ‘Blyford Cliui*ch, Suffolk,’ is in the artist s 
own inimical style, and yet it portrays the true 
Suffolk atmosphere .” — East Anglimi Times, 

We are glad that the artist does not 
carry his hostility to Suffolk to extreme 
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THE ARMISTICE. 

[The Editors Boom of any onorning ]}ai)ery any evening, 

■ (zhoiit 9 o' cloch!] ' 

Editor. I’ll want something about Tripoli to-night, of 
course. 

Leader Writer [reproachfidhj). I wrote last night, and 
theie was nothing to say then. It ’s a rotten topic. Has 
anything happened?, 

Ed. Yes. An arnaistice is imminent, 

L. W. Yes, but it ’s been imminent ever since war was 
declared. 

Ed. I know. But it^s still more imminent now, and 
people will expect something about it. i 
L. TF. Is this last Tuesday’s armistice, or a new one ? 
Ed. I don’t know. 

L. W. [persuasively). You see, Ibis may only, be a 
contradiction of the rumour that last Tuesday’s news of an 
imminent armistice was premature. 

Ed. We needn’t worry- over refinements like that^ -Tlie 
•German Ambassador at Constantinople has expressed his 
belief that wajr will be over by the end of this week. 
Besides, MuistlR Pasha is reported to have 20,000 men on 
the outskirts of Tripoli, ready to hold back the Italian army. 

L. W. That doesn’t sound like an armistice. Who is 
Munir Pasha ? - 

Ed. I never heard of him till to-night. You’d better 
look him up in Who ’s Who. But that ’s not all. Germany 
is .bargaining with Italy for a naval base in Tripoli. -.We 
must stop that, of course. " - 

i L.W. Of course. {More cheerfully) 1 did the fourth 
ihole in two to-day. 

} Thait sounds pretty useful. And there’s unrest in 
: Bulgaria, -too. ,You might mention that. You see there 
j are plenty of points. 

i L. TF. I suppose our line is to welcome the imminence 
‘of peace, while expressing doubt whether Italy’s military 
I task in Tripoli is really begun, and to insist firmly that 
i Germany must not get a foothold in — what did you say 
was the name of the place ? 

' Ed. Bpmba, I think. 

L. W. Bomba ? 

Ed. I’m. not at all sure. You ’-d- better ask the foreign 
editor. ^ 

[In the SuhEditors' room.] 

L. W. [to Foreign EdiforJ: I understand, Mr. Park, 'that 
you hav*e arranged an armistice for to-night. 

F. E. Yes. - 

L. W. I suppose it ’s given you a good deal of trouble. 
Do you mind telling me where Bomba is? I suppose it 
exists — outside of musical comedy ? 

F. E. Bomba is near Derna, to the eastward. If Germany 
squatted there she would command our approach to Suez. 
Would you like to see Bomba on the map ? 

L. W. No, thanks. All I’ve got to do is to prevent 
Germany from going there. » . - i. 

F. E. [helpfully). There’s some interesting stuff to-night 
about Torbruk, P. A. Special.” It 's a magnificent natural 
harbour. 

L. W. Thanks. Anything else ? 

F. E. Nothing much. Some looting by Moslems at 
Hodeidah. 

I L. W. Italian example, no doubt. You might let me 
know if anything fresh comes in. 

[Leader Writer's Boom, about an hour late)\ 

Ee is finishing up his ai'tick.] 

“Italy has asserted during recent days that the time for 
peace negotiations is not yet, and it was not without 
reason that she insisted that she must have Tripoli firmly 


in her power before arranging the terms upon which the 
Italian fiag shall permanently replace the Crescent. [Good 
old Crescent) .But this new readiness to treat may be 
explained partly by the wariike demonstrations of Munir 
Pasha and partly by the fear that the exacerbation [That's 
a better toord tJmi irritation) of German and Austrian public 
opinbn might lead to serious embarrassment or even open 
rupture with her allies. Our concern in the matter -is that 
the mailed fist of Germany must not be permitted to pbtain 
any locus standi in Bomba.” - _ 

i^. E. [entering hastily). There’s something fresh in, 
A snapshot says great naval battle off Mitylene. . , ^ 

L. W. It’s too late. My stuff is just finished. 

! F. E. Heavy firing in the JEgean.”* " ‘ ^ , 

L. W. [testily). Look here, Mr. Park, this won’t -dp, you 
know. Mine is a peace leader, and you were all for peace 
at nine o’clock. And we’ve always taken .ihe line that 
Turkey’s fleet is bottled up, even if she had. one.: We can’t 
have the whole scheme of the war altered suddenly .vrith- 
out notice. Have you told the edit o-r. ^ 

F. E. Yes. He would like you to ;bring it. in. at .the end 
of your article. \ l ^ ' f?.; . 

[F. E. vanishes. L. W. goes on writing. ' Twenty 
minutes elapse. Telephone bell rings. ’ . , - . * 

L. W. [speaking to Editor on telephone). Yes, Mr. Park 
told me. Yes, I have lugged it in in' my last par. Oh, it's 
contradicted, is it ? I thought hnyself it was probably 
an echo of the bombardment of Tripolh ’ Oh, no, I don’t 
mind a bit. It would do quite nicely for to-morrow night, 
with a little revision, and perhaps something may really 
happen by then. Good night. j 

POMONA. , 

The hive ’s full of honey, the stedding of stacks, 

The stubbles are ^re to the sunshine again, ^ 

There ’s a wind in tbe branches that eddies 'and backs 
' That whispers of Autumn, that whispers of rain. 

The orchards are mellow with red globes and yellow. 

The matronly months of fulfilment arq^,nqw, , v 
So now must w^e turn to their goddess, and' yearn tp? 
Pomona, beloved of the fruit-burdened bough I y ' 

The swallows have gone from the eaves and the* spire. 
From the garden has faded the pomp of high’ June, 
But^crimsoh ’s the maple, the woods are'a-fire. 

And filling with woodcock beneath the new-moon ; 

Folk say that she lingers with berry-stained fingers 
On 'field-paths that clamber by cottage and croft, 
Pomona, dear maiden, whose brown arms are laden 
With fruit and with fulness for cellar and loft 1 

Oh, some may build altars for Dian, and some 
For Cyprian Venus who rose from the sea, 

And some, for the Muses the learned and glum, 

But no such fipe ladies for mortals like me. ' 

No doubt they are charming ; I ’d find them alarming ; 

And when did they off’er to quench a man’s thirst ? 
Pomona, provider of tanged autumn cyder. 

Our lady of apples, she ’s easily first ! 

■« ’'S’ '55' ' -JC- -IC- •JC* 

Since you ’d offer libation, this method is mine — 

Go' up by the footpath (the high roads I shun), 

And ten miles of walking will show you her shrine. 

An inn with a settle that faces the sun ; 

And absent if She be, an apple-cheeked Hebe 
Shall pour you her nectar that winks and that swirls ; 
She ’s brown and she 's smiling, she ’s plump, she ’s 
beguiling, 

Perhaps hot the goddess, but one of her girls ! 
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THE OPTIMISTS. 

PiEST Impoeted Auitatoe (to Ms comrade, as they xoatch Mr. Sydney Buxton). “DONT BE DOVW 
HEARTED. LET ’S HOPE WE SHALL BE ABLE TO MAKE AS MUCH TROUBLE AS BEEORE. 






THE GEEAT WAGEE. 

[“M. Maurice Maeterlinck, the Belgian wTiter, 
has wagered £80 that he will succeed in landing 
atKewYork and reaching Boston, Massachusetts, 
without being interviewed by American re- 
porters .” — Daily Dress.] 

M. Maeterlinck is a man of ideas, 
as those who have read his books and 
seen his plays need not be told, but 
even he is not above taking counsel, 

’ and in order to help him carry out 
this great enterprise — for £80 is a 
sum worth winning — he has permitted 
inquiries to be made of a number of 
persons likely to be of assistance. 

Some of the replies are sub'oined. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle: Any 
assistance that I can give is at the 
service of my confrere. Literary artists 
should stick together. One of the best 
disguises is that of the one-legged man. 
This is painful, as it means bending 
the calf of the other leg backwards 
against the part above the knee and 
’ .pushing the result into a truncated 
trouser; but" it can be done. No one 
would expect M. Maeterlinck to have 
‘ but one leg. The twisted lip is useful 
too, but ohe must remember that 
American interviewers have sharp. eyes. 

Sir Gilbert Parker; I can offer 
no advice as to how to enter America 
without being interviewed, because 
I have never tried it atid never 
intend to. 


Mr. Arnold Bennett : I have given 
much thought to this subject and I 
think I have hit on a good working 
plan. Let M. Maeterlinck go just 
as he is. But let him, when he lands, 
take with him a body-companion dis- 
guised as a desperate character, carrying 
a square brown-paper parcel under his 
arm. This parcel must contain a 
well-painted copy of the “Monna Lisa,'* 
and the paper must be just enough 
torn to permit a sight of her face 
through it. In the ensuing riot M. 
Maeterlinck will have no difficulty in 
escaping. 

Mr. W. Clarkson : Leave it to Willy. 

Meanwhile extraordinary prepar- 
ations are being made by the New 
York press to cause the dramatist to 
lose his money. One manoeuvre that 
is recommended is to interview every 
one on the ship, down to the meanest 
scullion, and to open every conversation 
— even to ladies — ^with the words, 
“Good morning, M, Maeterlinck, 1 
hope you have had a good passage.” 
This plan, however, cannot be carried 
out owing to the time it would occupy 
and the dislocation — ^beyond that now 
permitted — of the business of landing 
and emerging alive from the Custom 
House. 

An amendment suggests that an 
enormous megaphone should be placed 
on the statue of Liberty, and should 


address every steamer entering the 
harbour from England with the words, 
“Good morning, M. Maeterlinck, I 
see you are there. I hope you have 
had a good passage. Anything that 
you do not tell me about the impression 
America is making on you will be taken 
down in writing and used as evidence 
against you.” This device, it is held, 
will be so comprehensive as to embrace 
M. Maeterlinck sooner or later, and 
it has been held by a first-class United 
States lawyer that even if he did not 
hear the words the address and threats 
would be tantamount to an interview. 
On the other hand there is considerable 
objection to the proposal on the ground 
not so much that it is perhaps not 
altogether sporting as that it leaves 
too little opportunity for papers to 
exercise that rivalry which is the breath 
of their life. 

Meanwhile a strong feeling exists 
among the New York interviewers that 
the author of The Blue Bird is not 
quite playing the game. He says 
nothing of when he intends to cross. 
It is held that dates should be given in 
order that the great contest may be fair 
to both sides. 


“ Lost, on Tuesday, from a meadow at Heven- 
ingbam, a young Bud.” 

Advt. in Dost Anglian Times.'* 

Has anybody seen our blade of grass ? 
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CRAGWELL END. 

Part III. 

Then the pedlar called to the crowd to hear, 

And his voice rang loud and his voice rang clear ; 
And he lifted his head and began to troll 
The whimsical words of his rigmarole : — 

Since last I talked to yoic here I've hurled 
My hue way over the wide, wide world. 

South and North and West and East 
I've fought with man and I've fought with beast; 
And I 've opened the gates and cleared the bar 
That blocks the road to the morning star I 

'^Tve seen King Pharaoh sitting down 
On his golden throne in his jewelled croivn. 

With wizards fanning like anything 
To cool the face of the mighty King : 

But the King said, ‘ Wizards are off,' said he ; 
^Let Joseph the gipsy talk to me.' 

“ So I sat by the King and began to spout 
As the day dreto in and the sun loent out ; 

And I sat by the King and spun my tale 
Till the light retiP'ued and the night greio pah ; 
And none of the Wizards blinked or stirred 
White the King sat drinking it word by word. 

" Then he gave me rubies and diamonds old; 

He gave me masses of minted gold. 

He gave.nie all that a King can give : 

The right to live and to cease to live 
Whenever — and that 'll be soon, I know — 

The days are numbered of Gipsy Joe. 7 

** Then I went and I ivandered on and on 
Till I came to the kingdom of Prester John; 

And there I stood on a crystal stool 

And sang the song of ‘ The First Wise Fool ' : 

Oh, I sang it loio and I sang it high 
Till John he ichimpered and piped his eye. 

• “ Then I drew a tooth from the lively jaw 
■ Of the Prester' s ebony Aunt-in-law ; 

And he bubbled and laughed so long, d'you see, 
That his wife looked glum and I had toffee. 

So I fled to the place ivhere the Bajahs groio, 

A place where they ivanted Gipsy Joe. 

•* The Bdjahs summoned the turbaned hordes 
And gave me sheaves of their inlaid swords ; 

And the Shah of Persia next I saiv, 

'Who 's biviher and friend to the Big Bashaw ; 
And he sent me a rope of turquoise stones 
The size of a giant's knuckle-bones. 

“ But a little brown Pygmie took my hand 
And rattled me fast to a silver strand, 

, Where the little brown Pygmie boys and girls 
Are cradled and rocked to sleep in pearls. 

And the Pygmies flattered me soft and low, 

‘ You are tall ; be King of us, Gipsy Joe.' 

I governed them well for half -a-y ear, 

* But it came to an end, and now I 'm here. 

. Oh, I've opened the gates and cleared the bar. 

And I've come, I've come to my friends from far. 

. I'm old and broken, I'on lame and tired, 

, But I've come to the friends my soul desired. 


So it's watches and lockets, and who will buy ? 

It 's ribbon and lace, and they 're not priced high. 

If you're out for a ring or a goldeji chain 
You can't look over my tray in vain : 

And here is a balsam made of drops 
From a tree that 's grown by the ^thiops t 

‘‘I've a chip of the tooth of a mastodont 
That 's sure to give you the girl you want. 

I've a packet of spells to make men sigh 
For the lustrous glance of your liquid eye — 

Bid it 's much too dark for such tcondrous wares. 

So back, stand back, while I light my flares ! " 

Then he lit a match, but his fingers fumbled, 

And, striking his foot on a stone, he stumbled ; 

And the match, released by the sudden shock. 

Pell in flame on the old wood-block, 

And burnt there very quietly 

But before you could have counted three, 

Hardly giving you time to shout, 

A red-blue column of fire shot out. 

Up and up and ever higher, 

A marvellous burst of raging fire, 

Lighting the crowd that shrank from its flashes, 

And so decreasing, 

And suddenly ceasing 

As the seat of St. Crag was burnt to ashes ! 

But in the smoke that drifted on the Green 
Queer freaks of vision weirdly wrought were seen : 

Por on that shifting background each one saw 
His own reflection and recoiled in awe ; 

Saw himself there, a bright light shining through him. 
Not as he thought himself, but as men knew him. 
Before this sudden and revealing sense 
Each rag of sham, each tatter of pretence 
Withered and vanished, as dissolved in air. 

And left the shuddering human creature bare. 

But when they turned and looked upon a friend 
They saw a sight that all but made amend : 

Por they beheld him as a radiant spirit 
Indued with virtue and surpassing merit, 

Not vain or dull or mean or keen for pelf, 

But splendid — as he mostly saw himself. 

Darville and Pall were drawn to one another. 

And both to Bent as to their heart's own brother ; 

And a strange feeling grew in every breast, 

A self-defeating altruistic zest. 

But when they sought the Gipsy, him they found, 

His dark eyes staring, dead upon the ground. 

The End. E. C. L. 


The Heavy Weight. 

“ Kr. , who had a bedroom on the second floor, escaped by pimping 

from a wiuuow on. to the bowling green. The damage is estimated at ' 
£5, 000. ” — Daily News. • 

You could almost get a new bowling green for that, 


Wacha was wonderfully steady except towards the end of Friday 
afternoon when Brooke’s and Douglas’s long defensive stand had broken 
his heart. Hard as the pitch was he broke from both sides.” - 
. . Times of India. 

After a serious double fracture like this Wacha may well 
have been unsteady for a moment. 

Iteciprocity, 

^‘Suspicion was first aroused against the man by his foreign appear- 
ance .” — Morning Paper. 

Later on it transpired that he was a German, and the police 
at once arrested hinie * ' 
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THE CORNBE IN - STAMPS. 

Now that some months have elapsed 
and the national resentment at the 
new issue of stamps shows no sign of 
abating, those of us who had sufficient 
foresight to hoard our old stocks are 
apparently to meet with our reward. 
It ii common knowledge that the 
buying of “King Edwards,’' as they 
are conveniently called, has been going 
quietly on for several weeks, and now 
that the large towns have been 
practically depleted much business is 
being done in the smaller and more 
remote country post-offices. Already 
a small premium has had to be offered 
in some few cases, but by far the 
greater proportion of these parcels, 
varying from two or three to several 
dozen, have been acquired- at their 
■face value. It is indeed the story of 
the old furniture over again. The 
country districts are being ruthlessly 
pillaged before they have discovered 
the true importance of their goods. 
Before the year is out it is probable 
that nine-tenths of the remaining stock 
will be held by the various members of 
the ring, who are looking conhdently for 
a smart advance in prices in the spring. 

It is not considered likely by the 
prime movers in this speculation that 
“King Edwards” will continue to be 
used by business, firms in the course of 
their ordinary correspondence. These 
have already been forced to bow to the 
inevitable and accept the new stamp, 
though many of them insist upon 
having the improved variety sold at a 
premium of two per cent, by the 
National. Re-gumming Co., Ltd., which 
is doing a fine body of business. The 
demand from philatelists is also quite 
negligible. ^ But they are firmly con- 
vinced that they may count upon 
sufficient support among the cultured 
classes, for private correspondence, 
to secure a steady and progressive 
market. In artistic circles there are 
many who feel so strongly upon the 
point that they are quite willing to 
deliver their letters entirely by hand 
rather than disfigure the envelope with 
the current penny stamp. 

Fashion also has her say in the 
matter. It is already laid down in 
the most exclusive circles that “ King 
Georges ” may not be used for a dinner 
invitation, and no guest’s bedroom in 
any smart country house is regarded as 
properly furnished without its little 
box of “King Edwards,” while a large 
cheque to a fashionable charity calls 
inevitably for a receipt stamp of the 
old issue. The campaign cannot, it is 
true, be carried on for long on this lavish 
scale. But eveh when the scarcity is 
severely felt and high prices are being 


paid, wedding invitations and accept- 
ances are certain to bear the stamp 
of the last reign. Nor will it matter, 
according to the experts, what the 
denomination of the stamp may be. 
When the pennies and halfpennies are 
exhausted users will be forced to go 
slowly up the scale till the really 
smart wedding of ten years hence will 
probably be heralded by envelopes 
bearing the shilling “ King Edward.” 

Should the venture be floated (as it 
may be) as a limited liability company 
we should like to offer one word of 
warning to intending shareholders. 
Over the whole undertaking, so rosy 
in its aspect at first sight, hangs a 
dark cloud of uncertainty — the danger 
of a new issue. 

“There are 44 musicians, of wliom 27 are 
stringed instruments .” — Evening Kexvs. 

We have heard a man called a four- 
wheeled cab or a stove, but this is even 
more insulting a comparison. 


TO THE EAST WIND 
{which u said by a weekly paper to 
be the secret of the hardimss of the 
Englishman). 

Time was when you delivered 
Your usual nasty blow, 

I simply sat and shivered. 

Cursing you high and low. 

The Sunny East’s ejection 
Of you I deemed unkind, 

And clamoured for Protection 
Against imported wind. 

Ah ! but I clamoured blindly, 

Not having understood 
Your aim 'was really kindly — 

To foster hardihood. 

When next you chill the bard, he 
Will look no longer glum. 

But whisper, “ Kiss me, hardy 
I I ’m anxious to become,” 


“ The office of Chief Rabbit was in his day 
no bed of roses .” — Swiday Times, 

No bed of lettuces, shall we say? 
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ANOTHER NEW CLUB. 

“Where’s Baby?” said Jeremy to 
liis wife. “ My dear, do listen. I said, 
* Where ’s Baby ? ’ Summon the family 
to the drawing-room. Father wishes 
to make a pronouncement.” 

“What is it?” said Mrs. Jeremy. 

I'll tell Baby anything she ought to 
know.” 

“ I think it would be more impressive 
if I addressed you both. My idea was 
that you and Baby should sit on the 
sofa together, and I would rest my 
right elbow on the mantelpiece and 
expound to you — gesticulating, if neces- 
sary, with the left hand.” 

“ W^ll, don’t knock anything over. 
What is it? Something in the silly 
old paper ? ” 

“ My dear,” Jeremy remonstrated, 
“you mustn’t talk like that about the 
Press. If it hadn’t been for our inde- 
pendent Press we should have known 
nothing about the Health and Beauty 
Butter-Scotch which has done so much 
for our child.” 

“ Done so much ! You made her sea- 
sick twice with it.” 

faiU soitffrer ])oiLr etre belle. 
However, this is something different.” 
Jeremy took up a commanding position 
on the hearth-rug. “ My dear wife,” 
he said solemnly, “I have to inform 
you that I am about to become a mem- 
ber of the Willoughby-de-Bi'oke Club.” 

“You’ve got one golf club already,” 
said Mrs. Jeremy. 

“The Willoughby-de-Broke Club is 
not a golf club,” said Jeremy patiently. 
“On the contrary. Its motto is 
‘ B.M.O.’ ’* 

“That’s a new kind of tobacco, I 
suppose?” 

“It is not, dear. It stands for 
* Balfour must go.’ Balfour is the 
weU-known golfer.” 

“ I suppose it ’s something to do with 
polities. I ’m glad I don’t know any- 
thing about politics.” 

“ A wife’s politics are the same as her 
husband’s, ’ ’ explained J eremy . * ‘ If you 
remember, you swore to love, honour 
and obey me. I say nothing about the 
obey, because you slurred it over rather, 
but you can’t honour a person nowa- 
days if he differs from you in politics. 
You have to call him a felon, and no 
one really honours a felon.” 

“AU right, dear. Then am I going 
to be a member of the Willoughby-de- 
Broke Club too ? Because if so, I shall 
want a new frock.” 

“ If there is ever a Willoughby-de- 
] Broke Ladies’ Club, you shall certainly 
1 belong, and Baby too, as soon as she 
j can say ‘B.M.Gr.’ But just at present 
I I shall be the only representative of 
I the family in the club. * Mr. Jeremy j 


I Smith of the Willoughby-de-Broke 
jclub’ — you know, I think that will 
look rather well in the local paper. 
‘The annual meeting of the Cottage 
Gardeners’ Association was held last 
night, Mr. Jeremy Smith of the 
Willoughby-de-Broke Club being in 
the chair.’ ‘Mr. J. P. Smith, the well- 
known Willoughby-de-Broke clubman, 
met with a slight accident yesterday, 
falling off his bicycle at the bottom 
of Latchley Hill.’ ‘ On Saturday next, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeremy Peter- Smith are 
giving a tea to the old people of the 
village. Mr. Peter-Smith, it may not 
be generally known, is a popular figure 
in London Society, being a member of 
the Willoughby-de-Broke and Leo- 
Maxse Clubs.’ I think, dear,” said 
Jeremy, “ as soon as I am elected to the 
Willoughby-de-Broke Club, we shall 
have to call ourselves thePeter-Smiths.” 

“You may be blackballed,” said 
Mrs. Jeremy hopefully. | 

“ Not if I say ‘ B.M.G.’ with sufficient 
firmness. In fact it is my idea this 
morning to spread the news in the 
village. I shall probably return in 
triumph, a hundred eager hands hav- 
ing dragged the horses from the 
shafts and harnessed themselves to 
the carriage. Do you think we shall 
get the horses back all right ? I often 
wonder what happens to them on these 
occasions.” 

“ It ’s only a pony,” said Mrs. Jeremy. 

“Still, we can’t go giving ponies 
away. Perhaps I’d better have the 
bicycle out instead.” 

Jeremy came back to lunch very 
much depressed and refused a third 
helping of beef. 

“ What a life of stagnation this 
country life is ! ” he said, “ We are 
only sixty miles from London, and yet 
we are centuries behind it in ideas. 
What do they know here of all the 
great modern movements and the 
leaders of modern thought? Why, 
take this morning ; you will scarcely 
credit it when I tell you that I said 
‘ B.M.G.’ to Cobb and he hadn’t a notion 
what I meant. And he ’d never even 
heard of Willoughby de Broke.” 

“ Then they didn’t drag the chain off’ 
the bicycle and push you home ? ” 

“No. The suggestion never arose 
at all. You know, I ’m not at all sure 
now that I shall join the Willoughbv- 
de-Broke Club.” 

“ Well, you ’ll save the subscription.” 

“If I can’t say ‘B.M.G.’ to anyone 
down here without being thought a 
raving lunatic, I don’t see the good of 
' joining.’’ 

Mrs. Jeremy looked at him in sur- 
prise. “.Is that all they do at the 
Willoughby - de - Broke. Club ? ” she 
asked. . - 


“ Of course. What did you think ? ” 
He got up and stood in his favourite 
position wuth his back to the fire. “ On 
Monday they all say, ‘ Balfour must go,’ 
to each other, and on Tuesday they 
say, ‘I say, look here, you know, this 
will never do ; Balfour must go,’ and on 
Wednesday they say, ‘Well, there’s 
only one thing for it, Balfour must go,’ 
and on Thursday they trot off to hear 
him make a magnificent fighting speech, 
and on Friday they come back and 
say, ‘ Once again our great leader has 
given a trumpet-call to every patriot in 
the country,’ and on Saturday they say, 
‘All the same, you know, Balfour must 
go.’ And next week they do it all over 
again. It ’s tremendous fun.” 

Mrs. Jeremy got up. 

“I don’t think I need tell Baby 
about the Willoughby-de-Broke Club,” 
she said. “She ’d think it so silly.” 

A. A. M. 


THE MEETING OF TWIN SOULS. 

John is twenty- seven years of age 
and describes himself, in h.'s income- 
tax returns, as following the trade, 
vocation, employment or profession of 
a musical critic. The profits do not, 
he tells me, look imposing on paper, 
but his compensation is his reputation 
among the dear philistines. Mrs. 
Wodehouse, for instance, asked him to 
dinner on the strength of it alone, 
adding, in a personal postscript, that 
“ my young friend Gla^s Pethick, an 
amateur pianist of great talent, wdth 
whom I am sure you wull have much in 
common,” was coining also. Thinking 
more of the dinner than of the guest, 
he accepted, and in due course met, held 
converse with, and became engaged to 
this Gladys. It is at their joint re- 
quest that I publish this true account 
of the discovery of their affinity. 

•if’ 'IC* 'Jt- •U- '.r 

“ Gladys,” said Mrs. Wodehouse, 
introducing them, “this is Mr. John 
Bantock. ’ There, now you know each 
other, and I am sure you will have 
a lot to say to each other about your 
beloved music.” 

A little later, Mr. Wodehouse had a 
communication to make to John, which 
required to be stated apart, in a whisper. 
“Bantock, will you take Miss Pethick 
in to dinner ? She ’s very keen on 
music and all that sort of thing, and 
my missus thought you ought to meet 
and exchange views.” 

“ What do you think of Puccini ? ” 
asked John, dutifully and much against 
the grain, as soon as they were seated. 

“I don’t,” said Gladys, “ but I will 
try to, if you will give me a lead. ’-To 

tell you the truth ” . . * j 

. “Tt is a Httle t early for V that,' isn’t 
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HIS BATTLES OVER AGAIN. 

Colonel X. Ucho luts pi'csciital elephant to mmim and is ncdimtllij excited when seeing it for the first time properly imtalled), “Harrow 
SHAVE WITH THIS CHAP ; FIRST SHOT EIGHTH OF AH INCH TOO HIGH J TURHED AHD CHARGED. LOOKING ROUND FOPo SECOND RIFLE, 
FOUND BEARER FLED. STARTING TO RUN, TRIPPED, FELL. ROLLING OVER QUICKLY, LIKE THIS, JUST TIME TO RAM CARTRIDGE INTO 

BREECH. Life depended on snap-shot. Bang 1 Dropped dead within fifteen inches of me ; 


BULLET THROUGH HEART. 


it ? Anyhow, who is your favourite 
composer? ”, 

“ Oh, it is much too early for that,” 
smiled Gladys. Let us eat a little of 
our salmon first.” 

“ It is very good salmon,” said John, | 
more happily, “ and I don’t know of 
many things in the world better than 
that. Mind you, I rather think I 
prefer it cold, but no doubt the cook 
has thought the matter out. Com- 
pensation is certainly coming, for I 
notice from the menu that there is on 
its way an ice pudding. Of all the 
adorable things in the universe ” 

“ You are a musical critic, aren’t 
you ? ” interrupted Gladys. 

. “ So I am. I had forgotten.” 

And Mrs. Wodehouse is watching 
us. Tell me all about— ei— musical 
criticism.” 

Enthusiasm died out of John’s eyes 
as he resumed his duty. 

“ And now,” said John, when he had 
said all the old things about all the old 
masters, ”it is your turn. You were 
asked here to meet me, and you have 


done it. I, for my part, was asked 
here to meet you. So fire away.” 
Then he turned his attention to his 
quail on toast, while Gladys hunted 
round for topics. 

“ I was at the opera, the other night,” 
she began at last. 


‘ You were indeed, for I saw you i to expectations ? 


outside, and the inside is full of wires. 
There is a photograph on the top, 
which falls down whenever I get 
fortissimo. The piano-tuner comes 
regularly once a quarter. E sharp 
is my favourite note, although it is 
black. Does the ice pudding come up 


there. You had a blue dress on.” j 
“ Did you like it?” asked she eagerly. 
“ No,” said John ; “ I adored it.” 

“ And it was all my own idea. Yes, 
I think I may say it was a good idea, 
hut even now, you know, I am not 
quite certain that it was not a little too 
severe. I love simplicity, but there are 
limits. You see the girl opposite us ? 
Obviously pink isn’t her colour, and 
she hasn’t an idea how to wear her 
clothes, but I must confess that I envy 
her just that touch of- 
**And they told me you were an 
amateur pianist,” said John, 

“ If I must be, then I am ... I love 
my piano. It has seven octaves and 
[ eighty-five keys. I counted them this 
' morning. There are two candlesticks 


I have only one criticism.” 

“ Is that a musical one ? ” 

“ No ; so I ’m afraid it won’t interest 
you. It is that the colour of it does 
not come up to that of your dress.” 

The first real step towards a proposal 
was made later, at the piano, when 
Gladys had just finished playing neither 
of them ever knew what (by request). 

“Delightful!” said John, who was 
standing by in case of emergencies. 

“ What ? ” said Gladys, 

“ The way you do your hair,” 

“ Oh,” blushed Gladys. 

And Mrs. Wodehouse is still happy 
in the belief that the subsequent event 
arose from nothing else but a mutual 
and intense sympathy in the matter of 
harmonics and counterpoint. 
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Cmistdble {tt'yinff the good old test iipon lelated person who 2 ^^'^^sists he was ^^ner* shohrcr 
in "s life’*). “Can you say ‘British Constitution.’?" 

Belated one {%oUh strongest Die-Hard” convictions). “There ishn't one now !" 


PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY. 

[“Sir Abe Bailey has sent eleven head of 
South African venison to the Church Army. 
The meat v ill he distributed among the Society’s 
Labour Homes and other institutions." — Times.) 

Stimulated by the example of the 
South African magnate, several other 
of our prominent plutocrats have, it is 
asserted,’ determined to manifest their 
munificence on similar lines. 

Mr. J. B. Joel, considering Sir 
Abe’s gift incomplete, is providing such 
accessories to the venison as red cur- 
rant jelly, and has also arranged for 
a larder in which the meat may hang 
until ready for the table. 

Baron de Poeest has sent 14,000 


cold storage plovers’ eggs to be dis- 
tributed amongst the poorest of his 
supporters in West Ham. 

Simultaneously advices arrive from 
Cambridge to the effect that Sir 
Benest Oassel has despatched twelve 
motor lorries laden with caviare to the 
Master of the Newmarket Workhouse 
for the Christmas dinner of the inmates. 

A telegram from Dornoch, Suther- 
landshire, states that the entire neigh- 
bourhood has been thrown into a state 
bordering on delirium by the announce- 
ment that the Laird of Skibo has 
presented a three-manual organ with 
100 stops to each of the caddies on the 
Dornoch links. 


Mr. PiEEPONT Morgan, not to be 
outdone, is sending to the Salvation 
Army headquarters 250 illuminated 
missals of the thirteenth century to be 
divided among the Night Shelters of 
London. 

Sir Alfred Mond, so it is stated on 
the unimpeachable authority of the 
Welsh vernacular press, has despatched 
150 kegs of Macassar oil to be dis- 
tributed on Guy Faux day to the 
children of the Cardiff Band of Hope. 

Lord Charnwood has materially 
increased his enormous popularity at 
Lichfield by declaring his fixed and 
unalterable intention to present copies 
of all his speeches at the recent Church 
Congress, bopnd in vellum with gilt 
edges, to every baby in arms in the 
locality. 

Lastly, we learn that Lord Pirrie is 
about to present a portrait of himself 
in his robes as a Knight of St. Patrick, 
framed in brilliants, to all the inhabi- 
tants of Belfast who^^are in receipt of 
outdoor relief. 

ANOTHER BEAU'S STRATAGEM. 

When I proposed, my Ermyntrude, 
And you politely answered No,” 
Then offered me your sisterhood 
i By-way of solace for the blow, 

I V7onder if you really knew 
The sort of bargain you had struck ; 
If so, it seems apparent you 
Possess abnormal pluck. 

No longer will each fatuous word ' 

Of yours be deemed a pearl of wit ; 

If what you say appears absurd, ■ 

I shall not fail to mention it ; ' 

The honeyed speech I used of yore 
Belongs hot to your altered rank ; 

A brother's normal tone is more 
Unflatteringly frank. 

Thus, using my fraternal right, - 
I feel I need not hesitate 
To say you 've looked a perfect fright 
In all the hats you 've worn of late ; 
Your love of red, I also. think, . 

Proves you a veritable goose ; 

It does not suit you, dear, while pink 
Makes your complexion puce. 

You see, it is a brother's 'way 
To mention little things like these. 
And I shall treat 3 "ou day by day 
To kindred candid pleasantries. 

Till, as in course of time you find 
A sister’s lot is fraught with pain, 
You drop your status, change your 
mind, 

And bid me hope again. 


The Fruitfid Vine is announced by 
the publishers. Whenever w^e have seen 
him he has taken’ about tw^'o hours to 
make forty. ' • - 
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THE PEN IS HANDIEB THAN THE SWOED. 


The Tube. “HI, HI! I’M THE GENTLEMAN WHO’S FIGHTING ITALY. TAKE ME TO 
THE BATTLEFIELD.” 

Beliona. “SOERY, SIR; CAN’T BE DONE.” 

The Turk. “BOTHER! THEN I SHALL HAVE TO WRITE ANOTHER CIRCULAR LETTER. 
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THE ADAPTABLE DEMOSTHENES. 

It has no doubt occurred long ago to Mr. E. E. Smith and the other oratoiical aviators wlio flv from district to district at the bidding < 
of a grateful Party, that it would be very refreshing if they could, at tlie end of each "" vol-plcuu," take on a little of the local eo.oar ot ; 
their new suiTouiidiiigs ; it would certainly be an added joy to their audiences. 
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Notice on the beach in Portland 
Bay : — 

“ADMIRALTY TORPEDO RAJIGE. 

The Public using the adjacent foreshore are 
warned that, when a red flag is hoisted at the 
Torpedo Filing House in Binclaves Groyne, 
torpedoes are being adjusted on the range, and, 
as a torpedo is liable to deviate from its course 
and run ashore, it would prohahly cmcse ifijimj 
should it strike any person in'^'ts directimi” 

The words italicized express the only 
unfavourable criticism that can be urged 
against these jolly little fellows. 

“A fish that travels overland is well known 
in China. Sometimes it travels a mile on its 
way from one stream to another.” 

Newcastle Daily Journal, 

It must put up a packet of sandwiches ' 
and come to England some day. We 
can guarantee it a job in a music-hall. 

“BALLOON RACE. 

SEVEN COMPETITORS FALL OUT.” 

Minhurgh Evening Dispaich, 

The great thing in a balloon race is not 
to fall out. 




From the “General Directory of 
South Africa”: — 


“Somerset West, also known as West Somer- 
set, to distinguish it better from Somerset East. ” 

We thought that there must be some 
far-reaching design behind what ^ at 
first sight appeared to be a mere whim. 

“ The Merchant of Venice was presented last 
evening, Miss Glossop-Hai'ris taking the part ol 
Portia and Mr. Collier playing Hamlet. It was 
a well-balanced performance.” 

Wolverhampton Express* 

It doesn’t sound so, somehow. 


“The Chainnan suggested that all strangers 
joining a Hunt should be ‘cupped,’ meaning 
that they should have an empty cui^ shown to 
them. ” — Nottingham Guardian, 

This would be more than flesh and 
blood could stand. 

“The convict was overpowered and removed 
to separate cells,” — Yorkshire Post, 

He must have been overpowered rather 
roughly. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“The Honetiioox” 

** Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart ; 

Tis woman’s whole existence.” 

This is whafe the fascinating widow, 
Flora Lloyd, discovered one hour after 
her marriage to Cedric Haslam — and 
a hundred years after Byeox. 

She might have found it out earlier 
seeing that the late Mr, Lloyd had 
been a successful stockbroker “ in the 
Kaffir Circus,” where love does not 
commonly intrude, but perhaps her 
marriage to him was never meant for 
anything but a business arrangement. 
Anyhow, when Cedric, the leading 
English airman, proposed to cut the 
honeymoon short in order to forestall 
a German in the first flight over 
Snowdon, Flora was deeply hurt. No 
good for Cedric to say that it was for 
the honour of England ; he didn't 
really love her, if he put his aeroplane 
first. 

Even in Amex’ica one could hardly 
ask for a separation at tea-time on the 
day of one’s marriage, and yet the 
dinerence between husband and wife 
was not a mere lover’s quarrel to be 
patched up with kisses and tears. A 
dm ex machind was wanted here, and 
Mr. Bennett cleverly produced him in 
the shape of a Bishop, who had just 
made the discovery that the curate 
who married them was a bogus one. 
Whereupon Flora (twice a widow now) 
thinks that, after all, she won't get 
manned again. But meanwhile Cedric 
hears privately that the German 
ahman has broken his leg. There! 
being now no need to cut short 
the honeymoon,, he hastens to con- 
fess that he was wrong and that 
love is much more important than 
aeroplanes. “ Has anything happened 
^ to make you change your mind ? ” asks 
j Flora, who has also heard privately 


I said to Cedric in the First Act.” But 
there is no one to prevent me from 
lodging an objection against the Bishop. 
I have only once been within three 
yards of a Bishop, but I am sure they 
don’t really pat women’s hands and 
call them “my dear lady.” 1 object 
also to the Swiss waiter’s comments 
on English life; Mr. Shaw does both 
comments and waiters so much better. 

The opening of the First Act, brilli- 
antly played by Miss Marie Tempest 
and Mr. Graham Browne, is the 
most delightful thing I have ever 
seen on the stage. Miss Tempest 


MODUS OPEEANDI. 





about the leg. “ Nothing,” sw’ears 
Cedric. “ Liar,” says Flora in efl'eet, 
>“and I love you for it.” For though 
the position of aeroplanes in Cedric's 
scheme of life may still be doubtful, it 
is at least plain that honeymoons take 
precedence of honour. Which is one 
up for honeymoons. 

Mr. Bennett’s play is extraordin- 
arily ingenious ; but the dialogue is so 
1 fresh and the characters for the most 
‘ part so natural that his artifices do 
not intrude themselves unduly. He 
has, too, a disarming way with him. 
Just as you are going to point out that 
the bogus curate is more like a novel 
than real life, one of his characters 
makes that very observation ; and at a 
family council upon the broken engage- 
ment Flora herself comments on the 
staginess of it with the remark, As 


THE HAPPY COUPLE. 

Cedric Easlam ... Mi*. Graham Browne. 
Fiord Lloyd ... Miss Marie Tempest. 

continued to be delightful all through, 
but Mr. Browne was not quite big 
enough for the later scenes. In the 
Third Act he never for a moment gave 
the impression of a man who has 
sacrificed his honour to his love. Miss 
Kate Serjeantson and Messrs. Den- 
nis Eadie, Dion Boucicault, and 
Basil Hallam were all as good as 
they could possibly be. M. 

“A quice which evidently does not object to 
street noises and other distractions, has built a 
nest in a tree which overhangs the Banbury-road 
footpath. Tlie nest is only some ten feet or so 
from the gi'ound, but the bird takes no heed of 
passers-by. '"—Oxford Tmus. 

Never having seen a quice we are left 
cold. . 


“Dear,” said Olive, “will you just 
run out and post this letter for me? ” 
And this at half-past nine in the 
evening, wlien I supposed I had settled 
in comfortably for good ! 

Our flat is up four flights of stairs 
and the pillar-box is just round the 
corner to the right, but to reach it 
it is necessary first to go down the 
four flights of stairs. Life is very hard. 

“ I will go down-stairs,” I said, 
forcing myself to be cheerful, “I wull 
go round the corner to the right, and I 
will slip the letter into the slit provided 
for the purpose.” I illustrated this by 
a gesture. “ But first I will put on my 
hat.” 

“Goodness gracious,” said Olive, 
there being no such thing as gratitude, 
“whatever do you want to put on a 
hat for ? ” 

“ And also,” I said, forgiving her, 
“I will put on an overcoat.” 

Olive, to be sure of making her 
coming sarcasm heard, followed me 
out into the hall. As she was there, I 
thought she might as well be used, so 
I compelled her to put the letter down 
on the hat-stand and to help me on with 
the coat. “ Will you not also take a 
packet of sandwiches,” she asked, “in 
case?” With that she hurried back 
into the drawing-room to avoid a 
possible back answer, and slammed 
the door. 

“To show that I am undefeated,” 

I said to myself, “ I also will slam a 
door,” and I was glad to hear that a 
front door can express even more 
indignation than a drawing-room door. 
“And now,” I added jocosely, “I will 
take steps.” 

At the bottom of the first flight, “ I 
will run down the next to keep my 
legs warm,” I said; at the bottom of 
the second flight, “I will put my 
hands in my pockets to keep them 
warm”; at the bottom of the third, 

“ I will turn up my collar to keep my 
neck warm’^; at the bottom of the 
fourth, “I will now cease running. so 
as to avoid the suspicion of the police- 
man at the corner.” 

At the corner the policeman said 
“ Good night, Sir,” and I still felt warm 
aU over. “This is splendid,” I said; 

“ I will now go direct to the pillar-box.” 

Arrived there, I contemplated the 
important slit and a last bright idea 
occurred to me. “And now,” I 
said, “I will go back and fetch the 
letter.” 


“ Serious fire on the Manchester 
Ship Canal,” said . the , posters last 
week. What Lancashire does^ to-day, 
the Thames may do to-morrow. 
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A SUGGESTION. 


Admirable as is the moving staircase at Earl’s Court Station, vte think that 

THE PASSENGER TRAFFIC MIGHT BE “SPEEDED UP” STILL MORE ^yERE THE OFFICIALS TO 
MAKE USE OF THE PARCEL CHUTE FOR THAT PURPOSE. 


THE FINISH. 

Morning had broken upon a chill 
white fog, eloquent of the fact that 
already November was within mea- 
surable distance. As the day advanced, 
however, this vanished before a mild 
but persevering sunshine, which to- 
wards thres in the afternoon contrived 
to make the exuberance of indoor fires 
somewhat oppressive. About then the 
Hostess began to do mysterious things 
in the garden with a thermometer. ! 
She brought back the result triumph- 
antly. “ I really don’t know why we 
shouldn’t,” she said, “just for the last 
time.” The girl who was staying there, 
appealed to, also saw no reason why 
they shouldn’t. The master of the 
house was naturally ignored. Thus it 
happened that basket-chairs and a tea- 
table were carried out, and that the 
Constant Guest, dropping in about four 
o’clock for his weekly refreshment, 
found them all seated, a little with the 
demeanour of adventurers, under the 
familiar tree at the far corner of the 
tennis-lawn. 

The lawn itself was not yellow- 
brown, as it had been lately, but of 
a vivid green, unkempt and pitted with 
tiny earthworks of black soil. Faintly 
through this could be traced the chalk 
lines of the courts. Decaying leaves 
were' everywhere, and the whole thing 
was undeniably damp. But the guest 
ignored this. 

“ Tout comme autrefois I ” he ex- 
claimed reminiscently. 

“Isn’t it?” said the Hostess. “Don’t 
you feel that you present what the 
sea-side column of The Telegraph calls 
an animated and summer-like appear- 
ance? We do.” 

“ Glorious ! ” murmured the Guest, 
accepting his cup from the Girl (who 
had been staying there so long that 
she didn’t even need to ask him how 
many lumps) ; “ I never thought to sit 
under this jolly old tree again for 
months. What a year ; "and what times 
we have had, we four, in this garden ! ” 

“ Yes,” said the Girl. The Master, 
who had that very morning been 
dunned for payment of a lost bet, 
looked up sharply. 

“Well,” the Hostess observed, “this 
must be the end of it, anyhow. A 
little final p.p.c. call, and then definitely 
good-bye.” 

“ ‘ What are we waiting for, you and 
I ? * ” murmured the Guest dreamily. 

“ Personally, for a match. Thanks I ” 
The Host put down his cup and rose. 
“ This St. Luke’s summer business may 
be romantic but it is also rheumatic. 
Marion” — to the Hostess — “ come and 
show me where you want those new 
hybrids for next year.” They strolled 


off arm-in-arm, leaving the Girl and the 
Guest together by the tea-table. 

“Do you remember the wasps?” 
the Girl began rather nervously; “we 
couldn’t have sat here quietly like this 
a month ago.” 

“Glorious!” murmured the Guest 

again; “‘kiss me once ’ I beg 

your pardon I ” 

Then she recovered herself. “Oh, 
Tosti, of course I I ’d forgotten it was 
a quotation.” 

“ What did you think it was ? ” 

“ There ’s the very place where you 
slipped that afternoon we were at 
deuce for twenty-five minutes. I can 
see the mark now. What fun it was 1 ” 

“The painful is always humorous. 
But you haven’t answered my question. 
What did you think ?” 


“ Shall we go and advise them about 
the roses? I feel quite a proprietary 
interest in this garden by now. Don’t 
you ? ” 

“ We ’ve been here together so often, 
you mean ? Yes. But I ’m still waiting. 
Please be quick, because we’re both 
catching cold, and I shan't move till 
you answer.” 

The Gill looked down. “ Please 
don’t be so silly 1 ” she said. 

“ Then I shall have to do it for you. 
You thought it was a suggestion, and 
you were quite right. It wasJ' 

Away in the rose-garden, where there 
were still a few tight, heart-shaped 
buds that appeared always about to 
blossom and never did, the Hostess 
was glancing back towards the pair 
under the tree a little wistfully. 
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"“Don't forget that five shillings,” she 
i reminded the Host. “ You were so 
certain that he would before the 
summer was over. I wish I 'd lost ! ” 

' “I wish you had, too. This gar- 
dening is an expensive job. Why can’t 
all these buds earn their guano by 
coming out, instead of malingering on 
like that ? They ’re chilled. Take them 
.indoors and give them hot water and 
brandy.” 

“ I did read something about warm 
I water,” be^an the Hostess dubiously. 

I Then she gripped his arm. “Oh, George, 
look! ” she said in an excited whisper. 
“I believe he has T' 

The Host looked. “Won on the 
post!” he exclaimed triumphantly. 

I “ Mid - October, but that counts as 
: summer in a year like this, anyhow 
with garden -tea. That’s five bob 
towards the new roses ! ” He sneezed ; 

■ and they crept quietly into the house. 


CHARIVARIA. 

The latest news about the war is to 
the effect that the Turks and the Arabs 
in the vicinity of Tripoli are looking 
forw’ard with keen pleasure to the 
arrival of the eight monoplanes and 
two biplanes which the Italians are 
bringing over, aviation displays being 
comparatively rare in that part of the 
world. 

❖ j!'. 

“What,” enquires “Observator” in 
The Obsei'ver^ “is the principle on which 
a war acquires its name ? Why is the 
Tripolitan conflict called the Turco- 
Italian war rather than the Italo- 
Turkish war ?” A Turkish gentleman 
informs us that the war is so called 
because the Turks are* ultimately going 
to come out on top. 

A Tripolitan Arab, hearing some 
Italians in a Paris caf6 congratulat- 
ing one another on the capture of 
Tripoli, seized one of them by the 
legs and hurled him through a plate- 
glass window. It is thought that 
the Tripolitan Arab must have lost 
his temper. 

The Dreadnought belonging to the 
Portuguese Eoyalists which figured in 
our newspaper columns has -not yet 
been discovered. No doubt she is 
lurking somewhere in shallow waters 
disguised as an outrigger. 

The Marquis de Sovbral, inter- 
viewed by a representative of The Daily 
Chronicle j informed him that King 
Manuel was greatly interested in the 
Eoyalist rising in Portugal. Those wlio 
were fighting there for His Majesty will, 
we are sure, be glad to hear this. I 


The Admiralty has accepted an offer 
from the Liverpool Navy League to 
present an aeroplane to the Navy. 
The W’^ar Office would like it to be 
known that it also is open to consider 
charitable gifts. Horses in small or 
large quantities would be especially 
acceptable, it being desired to form as 
large a force as possible of Mounted 
Cavalry. 

A. burglar who broke into a house at 
Hamburg was. The Express tells us, so 
busy trying on a flowered waistcoat in 
front of a looking-glass that he did not 
notice the entrance of the owner ac- 
companied by a policeman. We trust 
that this moral story, showing the 
danger of vanity, may be copied into 
all the Sunday Scho'ol books. 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate are 
about to issue a book of the King’s 
Speeches. We understand that it will 
be published on the royalty system, 
but its price will not be a sovereign. 

❖ 

“ A new type of Music Hall song,” 
we read, “will be heard this winter. 
It is * the surprise song.’ ” Dare we 
hope that the surprise will consist in 
its being a song with some sense 
in it ? 

In an article entitled “Why Peers 
Marry Actresses,” which appears in 
the current number of The London 
Magazine, the writer asks, “Against 
their well-turned weapons, what chance 
has a mere peer, all unlearned in the 
arts of war?” This is, of course, 
peculiarly true when the Peer is an 
officer in the Guards. 

We are always glad to see attempts 
to brighten up our English watering- 
places, Among the attractions of a 
cinematograph theatre at Folkestone, 
we saw announced the other day, were 
“ Animated Pictures” of the funeral of 
local celebrity. 

The children at an Erith school were 
taken, the other day, to a travelling 
menagerie and circus in order to give 
them a practical lesson in natural 
history. Later on, we understand, 
they are to be taken to see a classical 
dancer in order to learn anatomy. 

Fire broke out in a small wild beast 
show in the Nottingham Goose Fair 
last week, but the roaring of the lions 
gave the alarm in time to prevent 
serious damage. We consider that, as 
a mark of appreciation, the intelligent 
beasties should now have pretty ribbons 
tied round their necks and be given 
their freedom. 


At a show held at Dereham, Norfolk, 
horses and ponies aged 29, 28, and 26, 
secured awards. The old fellows, we 
understand, met afterwards and had an 
interesting chat about the days when 
there were no motor-cars. 

The police dog My lord has been sent 
away in disgrace from the Louvre owing 
to his irrepressible terror of an Egyptian 
sphinx. He has been succeeded by a 
dog named Max, The incident has 
caused a good deal of quiet satisfaction 
in Berlin. 

A feature of the annual display of 
fashions in the Longchamps enclosure 
on the occasion of the Autumn Grand 
Prix was a number of complete costumes 
of fur. Eough-coated dogs are claiming 
that the idea originated with them. 

Smart women, we are told, are now 
expected to carry coloured umbrellas 
which harmonise with their costumes. 
This reminds us of the lady who walked 
into a Circulating Library the other 
day, and, when asked what book she 
required, said, “Oh, one to match my 
dress, please.” 

❖ 5!: 
i\i 

Gowns with bodices designed like the 
knights’ armour of medieval days are 
one of the latest fashions in Paris. We 
are not surprised at this, for suits of 
armour always had one point in com- 
mon with modern dress. They had no 
pockets, and the problem as to whBre 
the knights of old placed their hand- 
kerchiefs has never been satisfactorily 
solved. 

A new crown worth £6r5,000 is to be 
made for the King to be used during 
the Delhi Durbar. One hears much 
about the extravagance of women now- 
a-days, but we doubt w^hether a member 
of that sex has ever given so much for 
her head-gear. 

i!: s!: 

» s;; 

Up to the year 1842, we are told, 
there was no organ in the church at 
Elmton, Derbyshire, and the parish 
clerk used to whistle the tunes facing 
the congregation. Here, perhaps, we 
have a hint as to how church services 
might be brightened up to-day. 


Mr. Punch begs to acknowledge the 
receipt of 1,259 letters pointing out 
that Corsica is not part of the Italian 
Kingdom, as alleged in last week’s 
number. Mr. Punch, however, has a 
reputation as a prophet to keep up; 
as a student of human nature he 
knows how the passion for annexa- 
tion grows upon one, and all he says 
just now is, “Wait and see.” 
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AN INSTALLATION. 

Eair Mystery, and here at last thou art. 

Much have I sighed for thee in this high den 
Wherein at intervals I sit apart 

Driving a hard but fairly rhythmic pen. 

0 thou that with thy soft and whispering tone 
Bringst me the commune of my fellow-men 

When I am bored and weary of my own, 

1 give thee cheer, glad cheer, my Telephone. 

Yes, I have sighed for' thee. In that dull mood 
That breaks upon the stubborn quest of rhyme, 
Oft I have yearned for someone to intrude 
Upon my loneliness — not waste my time, 

But cheer me with sweet converse, and begone. 
Leaving me my Parnassian^ heights to climb ; 
Not like the well-beloved but tactless John, 

Who ruins all because he will stay on. 

But now henceforth that genial soul may be 
Mine in a moment (and cut off at will) ; 

I summon George ; a voice responds ; 'tis he : 

I would have speech with Thomas or with Bill ; 
They answer : nay, the greatest of the town 
Are at my call, those barren moods to fill ; 

A stirring thought, that for one trifling brown 
I may almost ring up the very Crown. 

Nay, there is better. Take, for instance, Jones ; 

Jones, as a comrade, has no parallel ; 

His wit is. Attic, his mellifluous tones 
Are, in their timbre, suggestive of a bell. 


-- Strange, is it not, that with such vocal grace 
His countenance can make you quite unwell ? 

’Twere sweet to have my Jones about the placo ; 

In all his charm, without that silly face. 

There are, I know, that gaze on thee awry, 

As one wherewith the hostile may profane 
Their holiest privacy, but not so, I ; 

Only the green, methinks, need thus complain. 

Me, it shall be a privilege most rare 
To learn thy “ call,” and one that few shall gain ; 
Others may search the book, for all I care ; 

They will not find it ; it will not be there. 

And there is she. Henceforth for ever near, 

Maiden, all coyly on this wavering line 
I will breathe nothings in your shell-like eaiv 
You will, no doubt, breathe nothings into mine. 

Oh, this is wondrous, truly this is great ! 

0 magic Telephone, what powers are thine. 

That can unite true lovers, and abate 

The toils of letter-writing, which I hate. Dum-Dum. 

The Navy League Spirit. 

“The Navy League of ATctoria, B.C., has bought the old surveying 
ship JSffciia for six million five hundred dollars. — Renter,'' 

Glasgow EmiUuj Citizen, 

Hang the expense. We must have a navy. 

“Pull moon on Sunday,” we read under “ Local Intelli- 
gence” in the Arbroath Herald, “Pull moon on Sunday, 
visible at Arbroath,” is how it is generally announced in 
the London papers. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerks,) 

The world at large and Italy in particular are indebted 
to Mr. George Trevelyan for his record of the career of 
GaribaiiDI. Already he has written of what is perhaps the 
least-known episode— Garibaldi’s defence of the Eoman 
Eepublic. He has told the fascinating story of the descent 
upon Sicdy, and now completes the trilogy in a volume, 
published by Longmans, entitled Garibaldi and the Making 
of Italy, It is possible exigeant readers may complain that 
for immediate effect the book is, more especially in the 
battle scenes, overladen with detail. It is certainly water- 
logged with footnotes reciting authorities that might'well be 
taken for granted. Except to the man of leisure on a desert 
island, footnotes are tiresomely superfluous. Admitting 
the exception, here comes 
in one of the little ironies 
of life, for the' man of leisure 
so circumstanced has not 
access to one of Mr. Car- 
negie’s Libraries where he 
might verify the references. 

Ignoring the footnotes and 
discreetly skipping some* of 
the topographical details of 
the battles, one has a moving 
story of the making of Italy 
and of the men who accom- 
plished the task. We see 
Victor Emmanuel, genuinely 
touched by Garibaldi’s 
marvellous achievement, 
ready to hold him in fra- 
ternal embrace, after a cer- 
tain point abruptly drawn 
off by the subtle statesman 
whose policy it was that 
the monarchy should profit 
hy Garibaldi’s chivalry, and 
that when he had * made 
possible the unification of 
Italy under the Savoy 
dynasty, he should be more 
or less rudely thrust aside.. 

Through the tangled drama 
shines the steadfast presence 
of Garibaldi,: simple in manner, dauntless in courage,! 
consumed by the one desire to free Italy. What a noble 
human being!” Tenn r son exclaimed, after making bis 
acquaintance during his visit to England. 

Sheridan, it was said, was deterred from writing more 
plays because he was afraid of the author of The School for 
Scandal, So it might be said that his gifted compatriots. 
Miss Somerville and Martin Eoss,” have of late years 
been afraid of the authors of Some Experiences of an 
Irish B,M, Well, after reading Dan Mussel the Fox 
(Methuen) we can assure them that they need labour 
under this apprehension no longer. Their new novel is as 
good as anything they have done: indeed in sheer virtuosity 
I of expression it eclipses their previous efforts. In wealth of 
humour it ranks with the M.M . ; in penetrating insight it is 
on a par with The Beal Charlotte, They have, in short, not 
only equalled their best, but they have achieved the well-nigh 
impossible feat of writing a sporting novel which will give 
thrills to a tailor. And the characters, such is the pro- 
digality of their invention, are all new. Katharine Bowan,' 
a somewhat priggish young lady de-intellectualized by the 


ecstasy of the chase, is a fine study, but the conversational 
gifts of Mrs. FitzSymons and the buccaneering tricks of 
the Widow Delaiity are our chief delight in this exhilarating 
entertainment. By the gash of war — to quote from the 
book itself — it beats bees" in the making of wax 1 



THE ^yORLD’S WORKERS. 

XII.— The Gastronomical Expert of a famous West-end 

RESTAURANT INSPECTING NIGHTINGALES* TONGUES. 


Eearful that in these days it may not be taken altogether 
as a compliment, I hazard the opinion that Madame 
Albanesi’s work is instinct with womanliness. One does 
not expect from her anything strikingly original in the 
form of plot, but she can be trusted to provide a clean 
entertainment, and this is ,to be found in Poppies in the 
Corn (Hutchinson). The author’s forte is rather to pro- 
duce atmosphere than to draw character, and the description 
of the farm where the heroine lived with an old serysint is 
given with a fragrance and pathos delightful to remember. 

On the other hand, Madame 
Albanesi’s bad people are 
too saturated with sinfulness, 
and her good people unnatu- 
rally near to saintliness. 
Both the perfidious Leila 
Arimdale and the perfect 
Katherinu Femmore would 
have been more human if 
the one had possessed a 
saving virtue and the other 
even a minor fault. Fiction 
teaches me that hereditary 
quarrels end in lovers’ meet- 
ings, a benign arrangement 
which I devoutly hope is as 
usual as novelists would have 
us believe. Anyhow, Madame 
Albanesi has persuaded me 
that such a result is possible, 
and for this and also for an 
excellently - written book I 
tender her my thanks. 

It was all the fault of The 
Little Green Gate (Con- 
table), through which 
came from the beechwoods 
into the garden and the life 
of the woman of the brown 
earth and the flowers. They, 
were young and they loved ; and for four sweet June days 
and through the midsummer madness of the thunder- 
storm sent to them by fate on their last evening together, 
before the fiercer storm of life burst upon them, they shut 
out the world; and the garden and the woods were for 
them twain the Garden of Eden. But outside its sanctuary 
there were other people. Most of all there was the girl 
to whom Peter had given his word before he blundered 
through the little green gate into the other woman’s heart. 
So they were up against the old problem of the conflict 
between love and duty, which, I have an idea, can only be 
solved rightly by those who, like Peter and the lady of the 
garden, are wise and strong enough to see that they are one 
and the same thing. Let me advise you to lift the latch 
of The Little Green Gate and learn for yourself the rest 
of the story, which Stella Callaghan tells with so much 
understanding of the beauty and sadness and humour of life. 


“The menu was as follows : — ^Katives. Turtle soup. ... Mousse of 
chicken a la toulouce. Roast fillet of beef. Horse a la toulcuse. Roast 
fillet of beef. Horsetoes .” — Belfast Eoening Telegraph, 

No, no horse at all, thanks. 
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that he is, understand, determined 
* that it shall make no difference to him. 


What Mr. Lloyd George lias for a ! 
long time been^vanting to know is : Why j 
are they called Friendly Societies ? 
Well, he knows now. 

Some persons, when once they begin 
to pretend, seem to find it difficult to 
know where to stop. The Portuguese 
Pretender has, according to all accounts, 
only been pretending to fight. 

Some recently published statistics 
show that Denmark possesses only two 
centenarians. With a view to increas- 
ing their number the Danish Govern- 
ment, ^ve understand, intends to insti- 
tute Old Age Pensions payable at the 
age of 101. ,j- 


Congressmen in America, 
we learn from The Fittshnrg 
Dkimtcli, are entitled to free 
Turkish baths, free Eoman 
baths, free shower baths, 
and free shaves. This ex- 
plains why American poli- 
tics are so clean. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Catterns, of Sutton (Suf- 
folk), have recently cele- 
brated the sixtieth anni- 
versary of their marriage. 
Mr. Catterns still wears the 
same waistcoat he w'ore on 
his wedding day.’* Frankly, 
while we admire the omni- 
science of The Daily Mail, 
we fail to see what end is 
served by circulating petty 
scandal of this kind. 


Annoyed at the statement that di- 
vorces are more frequent amorg 
authors than among other classes, sev- 
eral actors have written to deny indig- 
nantly that this is so. 

No fewer than two instances of bul- 
locks forcing their way into milliners’ 
shops were reported last week. It is 
thought that the practice of supplying 
animals with sun-bonnets during the 
hot weather has given some of them 
an appetite for finery. 


The Express describes a glutton 
belonging to the Zoological Society 
The Greatest Eater on 'Earth,” 


as 


and many parents are regretting this 



It is eepouted .that the Ajialgamated Society of Acrobats’ 
Comic Assistants may call out its members at any moment. 
Embarrassment of a perfoumer who quite expected to be caught 

BY HIS COLLEAGUE. “ 


FACTS WDETH FILING. 

; {With the usual achioidedgments to our 
contemporaries,) 

In x^lgeria the horses outnumber the 
human beings ; in Venice it is the other 
way about. 

The inventor of pyjamas died with- 
out realising any considerable fortune 
from his idea. 

x\n ordinary heer-bottle cork if thrust 
to the bottom of a bathful of water, 
will, when released, rapidly come to the 
surface. This can be tried at home. 

The London sparrow will not, as a ] 
rule, attack a man unless provoked. 

In the British Navy the offence of 
“ masquerading in female attire ” is not 
Jno’w punishable by death. 

■Whalebone has been 
suggested as the best ma- 
terial for golf -balls, but 
nothing has as yet come of 
the idea. 

A German archaeologist 
has conclusively proved that 
there were no railings round 
the Garden of Eden. 

Used wax matches have 
little or no commercial 
value in Iceland. 

The common house-fiy 
can lift nearly eight times 
its own weight, tut it- is 
seldom employed lor this 
purpose in the British Isles. 

Cornish Fishermen will 
refuse to go out with visitors 
who use rabbits as bait. 


Commenting on the fact that a cer- 1 
tain lady decided in favour of giving a 
Park to the people of Sheffield instead 
of having a fine set of jewels for 
herself. The Observer remarks that her 
name should have been Godiva. This 
insinuation that the lady in question 
usually wears nothing, not even jewels, 
has, we understand, given grave offence. 

Eleven ladies were refused admission 
to a whist drive at Brooklyn on the 
ground that they had entered into a 
conspiracy to cheat. It is only fair to 
the ladies to say that they did not 
know that cheating w^as not allowed. 

While the Pev.^H. E. Williams, 
curate of St. Augustine’s, Fulham, was 
at evening service on Sunday his resi- 
dence was entered by burglars, furs, 
'silver cups, and money being taken 
away. This would make some men 
give up going to church, and it 
speaks well for. Mr. Williams’ grit 


attempt to put little boys on their 
mettle. * 

Those who are interested in curious 
names will be pleased with an advertise- 
ment, appearing in The Daily Mail, 
which began as follows : — 

PERSONAL. 

Will any Solicitor who has since the 
year 1900 prepared any Will for the 
above named deceased, &c., &c. 

Speaking to an interviewer on the 
aims of the new Cavendish Club, the 
Honorary Secretary said, “We are not 
admitting clergymen to membership.” 
As the Honorary Secretary is the 
Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard, the situation 
is decidedly piquant. 

“MORE readable THAN EVER 
DESPITE ITS PICTURES,” 

advertises The Bystander, Our con- 
temporary is really too modest. In our 
opinion its pictures are not- half bad. 


By superstitious people green figs 
are considered to be a sign of a severe 
winter. 


“Emigration. — Look -wliat Sacnfice tins* 
means ; Inld. Eosewood DrvTig-rm. Suite, 
Cahnt. Piano, Table, Wtr Clr Drwngs, Piize 
Set Pr-irous, Overnmtel, Oak Bureau, Bdm. 
Suite, Hall Std., Grpts, Linos, Blk. & Cprt 
Bdstds, Wire iltrss. Gas Stoves, Dug. Table, 
Lthr. Conch, Arm Chairs, Vowel Washer.” 

Mamlicstcv Evening Chronicle, * 

The “Vowel Washer” (if you got as 
far as that) seems to have had a busy 
morning. 

The Simple Life. 

“Tseii Ohnn Hsuau, the Viceroy, who has 
been sent to deal with the rebellion in Szechuan, 
has been described as an Oriental Kitchener with 
a penchant for cutting off heads. He is a strong, 
'man of simple tastes .” — Daily Chronicle. 

But even men of simple tastes have, 
their little hobbies. With some it is 
fretwork; with Hsuan it is cutting off 
heads. 
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THE LOYALISTS. 

'[Suggested hj Southey's “ T/za Battle 
; of Blenheim'') 

[The perioT is some 55 yeais hence. Lord 
HALSBriiY, }»v now a veteran of advanced yeais, 
is explaining the crisis of 1911 to two of his 
' remote descendants, christened after the gi'eat 
IViLLouoHBY BE Beoee and the famous T. E. 
Smith.] 

It “was an autumn evening, 

Old Die-liard’s vrork was done, 

He had, in fact, attained the age 
Of seven-score years and one ; 

And with him chatted at his knee 
His great-great-grandchild, 'Willoughby. 

Upon the floor the latter’s twin, 

Young Effie, sat and played 
With something sharp and smooth and 
fine 

And lettered on the blade ; 

And asked if it was used in war. 

And what the B.M.G. was for. 

“ That is the trowel,” he replied, 

With which I was to pat 
The Die-hard Club’s foundation-brick, 
Only the scheme fell flat ; 

’Tis a memento dear to me 
Of the great age of loyalty.” 

. ** But tell ns what the letters mean,” 
She asked with eager shout. 

“ Balfour Must Go,” said he, “ but why 
I could not well make out ; 

But this at least for sure I know 
That anyhow he didn’t go.” 

“ And who was Balfour, tell us that ? ” 
“ Our noble chief,*’ he said. 

“ And was there anyone who wished 
To be the chief instead ? ” 

“No. Things like that aren’t done,” 
said he, 

“ By men of simple loyalty.” 

“Dear great-great-grandpa,” said the 
fipy, 

“ Didn’t you think it strange, 

If they were all such loyal men, 

That they should want a change ? ” 
“You are too small to grasp,” said he, 
“ The rules of party loyalty. 

“They loved him, oh so well, but 
thought 

He sadly wanted grit ; 

They felt that if they kicked him hard 
He might improve a bit.” 

Said Efifie : “ Well, it seems to me 
A funny sort of loyalty.” 

“ I am an old man,” Die-hard said, 

“ But I was younger then, 

And possibly was flattered by 
These loyal gentlemen.” 

Said BfQe : “ Still it seems to me 
A funny sort of loyalty.” 

“ Kind wmrds the Duke of Marlborough 
spoke, 

And our good Selborne too.’ 


“ But wasn’t it,” said Willoughby, 

A rotten thing to do ? ” 

“ I grant that it was not,” said be, 

“ The usual kind of loyalty. 

But none the less the Chief sat tight 
And never turned a hair.” 

“And did he thank you,” asked the boy, 
Bor all your loving care ? ” 

“ One doesn’t want reward,” said he. 
For acts of simple loyalty.” 0. S. 


HOME RULE FOR SCHOOLBOYS. 

North Closer Oct, 22, 1911. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I think it would 
be a ripping idea if you would let me 
contribute my views on the Home Buie 
question to your paper. There’s so 
much rot waitten about schoolboy's 
only thinking of games and grub, that 
I want to show people we ’ve got 
about the Empire a-joU-y sight more; 
sensible than most of the putrid rot 
the rotters stick in the papers. There ’s 
a fellow in The Observer — of course we 
take in all the best papers — who’s 
allowed three long columns every week 
and sometimes four, to say just what' 
he likes in. That ’s what I should like, 
but; as it would take up about five 
pages in Bunch, I suppose you would 
consider it a bit too hefty for a start. - 

I ’m writing this during English hour 
with the Head. Of course I wouldn’t 
dream of doing iL under Old Beefy’s 
nose — ^that ’s Mr. Calthrop, our house- 
master. He ’s got an eye like a giihlet 
and can spot you through a brick wall, 
though now he ’s married he ’s hot 
quite the man he was. I always think 
marriage is a mistake for any ush. It 
makes him soft. 

This Home Buie matter is a bigger 
thing than most people think — jom can 
take that from me. It ’s not going to 
stop with Ireland. When I . was a 
house prefect — I got reduced, you 
know, over that row with the Head — 
I could see quite' clearly what a ripping 
idea it is to let men govern the men 
whose tricks they understand. Do 
you think there -was any ragging or 
slacking in viy preps. ? You bet hot-— 

I ’d done most of the tricks myself, so 
I knew ! Let Bedmonb take prep, in 
an Irish Parliament, and he ’ll know 
how to keep them in order and make 
the beggars behave like good little boys. 

I said Home Buie’s not going to 
stop with Ireland. Home Buie 's what 

want. Of course we’ve got a little 
of it already in the prefect system, but 
not enough by a hundred miles. You 
read an awful lot of rot in the papers 
about the defects of a public school 
education, but there’s some truth in 
it, and it ’s all due to the rotten idea 
that middle-aged fossils know what’s 
best for boys. Let the middle-aged I 


footlers make rules for the other 
middle-aged footlers, say I, and let 
boys— I mean of course the sensible 
fellows with a real knowledge of the 
world — make rules for boys. 

Don’t you imagine that we’d cut 
out work altogether, or any rot like 
that. ^ Work is jolly good discipline 
for kids, who want their little noses 
held down to the bally grindstone. 
But the older fellows — men of the 
world, you know — ought to be allowed 
to choose how much time they ’ll give 
to work and what subjects they’ll go 
in for. Take my case. My pater 
wants me to go into Parliament some 
day, and as he ’s got the cash we can 
take that as settled. Now what use 
is Latin and Greek to .me when I get 
into Parliament ? Nowadays they only 
jeer at you if you try and quote Latin 
and Greek in the House, like Burke 
and Macaulay and AppisoN and those 
sort of fellows used to ‘dt>. 

I E I ^ had my choice I ’d swot at 
something a jolly sight more useful. 
I ’d have an ush specially to teach .us 
repartee and polite slanging — I mean 
like knowing how to call a man a'hally 
liar without his being able to object. 
Of course we -know something about 
repartee already, considering we* spend 
most of our spare time trying.fo score 
off one another; but when a grown-up 
hears it he calls it “rude”, .or 
“ vulgar.’’ Men’s repartee is just the 
same thing, ■ but it ’s put in polite 
language, and I admit ours isn’t. ' For 
instance, when that sarcastic -little 
scug Ironsides said to me the other 
day, “I hear' Mrs. Beefy is trying to 
improve your. dear little minds at North 
Close, with Sunday readings from 
Dante,” which is quite true, 1 replied, 
“You ought to. Your ears are big 
enough. When you flap them in ^ 
chapel you send a draught down our 
necks like the Piccadilly Tube.” 

Now I wonder how you ’d construe 
that in parliamentary English ? -V- 

I hope you’ll be able'^-to print ibis 
letter, because, for another reason, I 
could do with a little cash. I’ve 
prornised to dine my uncle at the Troc. 
on term -holiday, and I want to do the 
thing in style. Yours truly, 

P. H. Eogers. 


“They ride uj) silent and unchallenged to 
the wal]6, tliey smile at us the smile of a Men], 
and without more ado we lower the portcullis.'' 

Morn i nr/ Post. 

Now, we ask — is that the act of a real 
friend? If the writer had simply 
raised the drawbridge directly they 
were in sight or challenged them and 
told them that they couldn't come any 
further, we should have said nothing. 
But this is treachery. 
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THE HEIR PEESUMPTIYB. 

SceinE . — An Historic Costume Ball, 

Mr Balfour (as Charles II., to Mr. Austen Chamberlain as lames, Duke of York). “WHAT WAS IT 
I SAID TO YOU SOME TWO OE THEBE CENTUEIES AGO: ‘THEY’LL NEVER KILL ME 
•TO MAKE YOU KING’? STRANGE HOW THE WORDS COME BACK TO ME.’’ 





THE GEORGE EDWARDES 
BANQUET. 

Portentous Preparations. 

A FEW further particulars of the 
dinner to Mr. George Edwardes 
which is being arranged for next month 
in honour of his completion of twenty- 
five years' management of the Gaiety 
Theatre have reached us. We can now 
definitely assert that the chair will not 
be taken by Mr. Jay Gould, as was at 
one time feared. Who was to be chair- 
man was naturally a question of the 
gravest importance, and Lord Lans- 
DOWNE, as the head of the majority of 
the House of Lords (for which Mr. 
Edw^ardes has dons so much) was 
naturally first invited. Circumstances 
preventing Lord Lansdowne, the in- 
vitation was passed on to Lord Rose- 
bery, who is, it was felt, the one peer 
with enough eloquence to do justice 
to the great merits of the genial 
entrepreneur. Lord Rosebery also 
failing. Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
has consented to officiate and say pretty 
things about the sacred lamp and all 
the rest of it. 

The other tables will be presided 
over by Lord Esher, Herr Lehar, 
Herr Oscar Strauss, Mr. Lionel 
Monckton, Mr. J. L. Tanner, Mr. 
Adrian Ross, and Mr. Edmund Payne, 
who has undertaken to keep his ‘*in 


a roar.” Among the' old allies of Mr. 
Edwardes who have already promised 
to attend we may mention the Duchess 
of Southease,formerlyMiss Ruby Twist ; 
the Countess of Strewth, formerly Miss 
Lucie Rogue ; the Marchioness of 
Eindon, formerly Miss Gladys Hopp; 
and Lady Bridgeparty, formerly Miss 
Zena Wunce, It is also hoped to 
obtain acceptances from such old 
Gaiety favourites — ^familiar among the 
Chorus to all who rented pews in the 
’nineties, even if their voices were 
never heard except more or less in 
unison — as Miss Lardy de Mar, now 
the Hon. Mrs. Burtty; Miss Carrie 
Quince, now Lady Stowett ; Miss 
Alumette Bryant, now Mrs. John W. 
Rosenheimer, of New York ; and Miss 
Rosie Cheeke, now Mrs. Gyrus K. 
Poodler, of Chicago. 

To every guest a souvenir will be 
given in the shape of a miniature silver 
statuette of Miss Gertie Millar. 

Lord Lonsdale, it is believed, will 
read a message in Portuguese from 
King Manoel, and the Marquis de 
SovERAL will recite a comic sonnet, 
of his own composition, in which 
Mr. Edwardes is compared to Prince 
Henry the Navigator. 

Various addresses, we understand, 
will be presented to the hero of the 
evening. Amongst these special in- 
terest attaches to that of the White 


Rose Society, in which stress is laid on 
the fact that Mr. George -Edwardes 
^’s the greatest peeress -maker since 
Charles II. .• 

The Amalgamated Society of Minor 
Poets have prepared an Ode of Gratitude 
to Mr. Edwardes, composed by sixteen 
writers, and emphasizing the services 
he has rendered to their cause by the 
practice of encouraging literary co- 
partnership. 

Another gratifying tribute will be the 
address presented by a deputation from 
Brighton, headed by the ‘Mayor and 
Corporation, expressing their indebted- 
ness to Mr. Edwardes for encouraging 
his companies to recruit their energies 
at that favourite resort, and thus 
assisting to revive the splendours of 
the Regency epoch. 

In addition to leading lights of the 
stage, all the jockeys who have carried 
Mr. Edwardes’ colours to the winning- 
post will be present, a saddle of mutton 
having been ordered for each. 

Members of the Press will be invited, 

I with the exception of the representative 
of The Westminster Gazette, 


Played at Gloucester to-day, tlie teams not 
having previously met for 29 years. There 
were several changes on. both sides.” 

Yorkshire Post. 

Grandfather was very sorry, but he 
simply couldn’t turn out. 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 

Some Autumn Topics. 

Parh Lane. 

Deaeest Daphne, — There’s quite a 
little rage this autumn for needleioork 
and womanliness, and it ’s not incorrect 
to mention home now and then. Some- 
one that you know has re-discovered 
the needle as a feminine weapon with 
immense possibilities, and toutes celles- 
Id have followed suit. It ’s usual now 
at calling time to be found with a bit of 
stitchery in your hands, the plainer the 
better, — the harmless, necessary hem- 
ming is as piquant as anything. In a 
iete-d-tete (and here the real value of the 
revival comes in) with anyone you ’re 
particularly interested in, my dear, a bit 
of needlework, pro- 
perly exploited, is 
simply enormously 
effective and appeal- 
ing. Dor drawing 
out his mind and 
winning, his confid- 
ence, a needle in 
the hand is worth 
two cigarettes in the 
mouth 1 

“ Olga,” who is al- 
ways there or there- 
abouts, is showing 
the sioeetest little 
afternoon sewing- 
frocks. She has just 
made some for me, 
of which the most 
convincing, perhaps, 
is a dove-grey satin- 
cashmere ; domestic 
happiness is in- 
dicated by the 
straight, simple 
draping and the 
small embroidered satchel for needles 
and cottons hanging to the girdle, 
while elusive touches of crimson- 
and-gold passementerie hint at the 
fireside, and the sincere yet subtle 
arrangement of the corsage-folds means, 
I am a ivoman in lohom you may safely 
confide. 

Wear one of these little frocks, have 
your hair done meekly, bend pensively 
over your work (it doesn’t matter in 
the least whether you can work or not), 
speak rather slowly, in the new, soft, 
needlework-voice, and the chances are 
that, whoever and whatever he is, he 
will deliver himself a captive, into your 
hands 1 It ’s usual to frame the little 
bit of work one w’as doing when some 
particularly momentous confidence was 
given. Dor instance, I ’ve framed the 
bit of hemming I was engaged on wdien 
Giovanni Allegretto, of the Italian 
Stafi, a nice boy wdiose mind I’ve 
been forming lately, confided to me as 


a secret that his country was going to 
war. Of course I told everybody, so 
no one vras surprised when it happened. 

Stella Clackmannan, next to your 
own Blanche, has made the greatest 
success with the cult of the needle. 
I must own the dear thing looks simply 
too s'weet for w^ords with her sewing- 
frock on, her hair parted, and her neck 
gently bent, as she looks demurely 
dowm at her great, fearful stitches. 
Bay Bymington, who ’s been devoted 
to her for ages, has committed some 
verses that begin like this : — 

Lady of Mine, Lady of Inline, 

Meekly stitching, with wondrous art 

(^‘toith loondrous art'" is quite lovely, 
considering hoio she works 1), 


I means to set to work looking out old 
I diaries and letters, and getting her 
! Memoirs under way. The people who 
I don’t care say Do ! And the people 
I who do care say Don't ! Upon which 
'the Dowager tells these latter: “Well, 

' you must make it worth my while to 
^^ don'tP After a lot of haggling they 
j come to terms, and she goes on for 
anotlier year or so, when it ’s da capo 
with the whole performance. And so 
it comes to pass that the Dowager 
Needmore lives by not writing her 
Memoirs ! 

The new toque is distinctly sweet. 
It ’s of fur, with a little pocket-nest on 
the top to hold a weeny doggie. You 
slip the little thingy-thing in, and its 
little heady-head, looking about, forms 
the trimihing. Pom- 
pom being black, I 
wear him in a chin- 
chilla or ermine 
toque ; Beryl wears 
her Peky - Peky in 
a dark sable one. 
Ever thine, 
Blanche. 



Mrs. Higyins {witnessuig parf or tmtnee of “Well, 

ThE«E ’ere jokes are stale. I ’EAHD ’em twenty yeah A(J 


I CALL THIS A FAIR ]K>, 
A(JO IN THIS SAME I'LAY ! ” 


Tliat needle of Tliiiie, that iieudle of Tliiiie 
Is Love’s own dart, 

Piercing niy heart. 

Lady of Mine, Lady of Mine. 

It’s to be published this autumn in 
his new collection of poems, Heart 
Spasms. 

Talking of publishing, ma cherie, we 
often hear of people who live by writing, 
but did you ever hear of anyone living 
by not writing? That is how the 
Dowager Lady Needmore lives. She 
knows all about everyone, is very poor, 
very clever, very malicious, and lias a 
fearful memory, by which I don’t mean 
that she forgets things but that she 
remembers ’em. When she finds her- 
self very stony, she gives out that the 
publishers have made her a big oiler 
for her Memoirs, if she 11, call every- 
body by their right names, “ extenuating 
nothing and setting dowm everything in 
malice,” as Hamlet says. She says 
that she can’t afford to refuse, and 


THE SHOW 
PLACE, 

“ You do really 
want to see the 
house, honestly V 
asked the guide. 
The anxiety in his 
tone showed me that 
my rdle of sight-seer 
must have been suf- 
fered to lapse some- 
wliat. I hastened 
to make amends. 
“Of course,” I said ; 
“ J was only wonder- 
ing whether we oughtn’t to wait till 
there was a sufficient party, or anything 
like that.” 

He considered me, in the refiective 
way that guides have, when they 
happen to be rather less than six years 
old. “ You do say funny things, don’t 
you ? ” lie observed ; “ I laugh ever so, 
sometimes.” 

Then we proceeded. The mansion, 
over whicli I was to be conducted, 
occupied a commanding situation on 
one corner of the nursery table— what 
auctioneers would call a well-built 
family residence, brick faced, standing 
in its own grounds of bright green, 
which must have extended fully two 
inches beyond the walls on every side. 

“ By Jove ! ” I exclaimed rapturously 
as we came in sight of it. “ That ’s — 
that ’s something like a house, isn’t 
it? ” It was; it was also much more 
like a large box. Considering, however, 
that this was not my fiisb view of the 
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lln . A . “They sat youh Ned’s wanted ey the police.” 


Mn . B , “AVell, there’s no accountin’ for tastes. 


property (I had, indeed, in my capa- 
city of honorary uncle, arranged the 
present lease, through the agency of 
the Army and Navy Stores, only last 
birthday), I flatter myself that the sur- 
prise and enthusiasm were fairly credit- 
able. Peter, at least, seemed satisfied. 

“ There 1" he said. “Now we go 
inside.” As a matter of fact it was 
less our going in than the house 
coming out, by means of a detachable 
front arrangement that permitted us a 
generous and comprehensive view of 
the interior. The guide—or Peter, as 
you like — was watching me closely for 
appreciation. 

“ They won’t mind us ? ” I whispered, 
indicating the Family, who were ob- 
viously in residence at the moment; 
the noble owner in the dining-room 
(stretched, I regret to add, under the 
dining-room table) ; his lady in the 
salon above stairs; the infant heir 
enjoying a bath, to which he appeared 
permanently attached, in the bedroom ; 
and a very large domestic (who pre- 
sumably slept out) dominating the 
kitchen. They seemed an unsociable 
lot. “ What I mean is,” I added, “ it 
must be such a nuisance having 


tourists going all over one’s place when 
one ’s there oneself.” 

“They won’t mind,” said Peter; 
which, to do them justice, they didn’t 
appear to ; their high-bred indifference 
to our proceedings could hardly have 
been surpassed in the most aristocratic 
circles. Peter restored the master of 
the establishment (who was dressed in 
a sailor suit and looked young for his 
responsibilities) to an upright position. 
“He’s got ’digestion,” he explained 
charitably, “like you.” 

“ I can well believe it,” I said with 
an involuntary shudder. I was looking 
at the kitchen, on the table of which 
stood a made-dish of repellent aspect 
and at least twice the size - of the 
unhappy sufferer. Something else in I 
the kitchen also struck me. I sniffed 
once or twice ; in a more complex 
establishment one would have said that 
the drains wanted looking to. Peter 
explained. “ It used to be such a dear 
little crab when it ran about on the 
sands,” ho said reminiscently, “and I 
brought it home all the way in the train 
in my pocket, and now it isn’t well.” 

Peter has (I think) the softest and 
most wonderful eyes in the world. 


They were regarding me now so wist- 
fully that I hastened to replace my 
handkerchief wdth what was almost an 
air of guilt. Not for so small a matter 
must the popularity of an uncle be 
jeopardised ; and somebody in authority 
was bound to find out about it before 
long anyhow. 

“ But it is a nice house, isn’t it ? ” 
demanded Peter, suddenly forgetting 
(to my relief) the deceased crustacean 
and clasping one of my hands in the 
estatic manner peculiar to him at 
emotional moments. 

“ It ’s perfect,” I said, and meant it. 

“ One doesn’t know which is the nicest, 
the kitchen, or the dining-room, or the 
drawing-room, or the bedroom. Which 
do you like best ? ” 

Peter considered. “I know which 
they like best,” he said decisively, 
indicating sailor-suit and his spouse. 

“ Which ?” I asked. 

“ The nursery,” he answered with 
entire confidence. He was already | 
arranging the couple, still to all outward ! 
appearance apathetic, about the tin 
bath. “ They must do,” he explained, 

“ ’cos their little b-oy lives there.” 

I apologised. 
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THE DIARY OF X CiNlMA 
ACTOR. 

Sunday, I had hoped to stick to the 
“ legitimate all niy life, but now that 
that has failed me there seems to be 
only one thing left for me to do, for 
I have always been told that I have 
not enough personality for the halls. 
'To-morrow I start my engagement 
with the Grand Auto-Bio-Oinemato- 
graph Company. It is not quite what 
I looked forward to when I first went 
on the boards, but one must earn an 
honest penny somehow. To-morrow 
we do “ When Father Paid the Pent.'*’ 

' Action, of course, is what is wanted in 
a Cinema play, and there should be 
plenty of , action in this. 

. A * terrible day. I must 
really go into training. 

I called at Mr. Brown’s house for 
the rent at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Mr. Brown, who has a keen sense 
of hrj;mouiv had tied a string across the 
bottom of the door, and ,1. came . in 
' quickly (the essence of the. Cinema 
drama is quick movement) without 
noticing it — until, that is to say, it 
forced itself on my attention. Then I 
picked myself up and turned back' to 
the door in surprise, Jane seizing that 
moment to come in with the breakfast 
things. (Very late the Browns break- 
' fast.) Again I failed to notice her 
■ until it was too late, and my simulation 
of anger at receiving the contents of the 
coffee-jug down my neck was excellent 
— even without the words, which in a 
Cinema play are, of course, unnecessary. 
Hearing the noise Mrs. Brown came in 
from the kitchen, where she was making ‘ 
the pastry (extraordinary hours the' 
Browns keep) and poured a basin of 
flour over me — I can only suppose 
under the mistaken idea that flour re- 
moves coffee-stains. 

My one thought now was to escape, 
for I saw by this time that the Browns 
had no serious intention of paying the 
rent. The only available exit was the 
chimney, one of those large old- 
fashioned ones often seen in country 
houses. I accordingly made for it, 
discovered at once that it had not been 
swept for years, and had got quite half 
way up before Brown came down from 
the top and met me. We finished on 
the hearth-rug together, myself on the 
underneath berth. As I rose to my 
feet some instinct seemed to warn me 
that Brown had chosen this day for 
having the painters in. My instinct 
did not play me false ; I met them at 
the window. But it was certainly a 
surprise to me that he was having his 
house done with blue paint. The taste 
for blue paint is an acquired one ; even 
the large helping I had off the 

. — 

brush would have convinced me of 
this. 

I am very tired to-night and can only 
hope to-morrow will not be so strenuous. 
To-morrow we do “An Interrupted 
Proposal.” It sounds pretty and senti- 
mental, but — well, we shall see. , 

Tuesday, I shall go to bed early 
to-night — as soon as ever 1 have 
written up my diary. 

Being told by the maid that Miss 
Hilda Brown was at home, I followed 
her into the drawing-room, taking my 
silk hat with me in case I might be 
wanted to sit down on it. In a little 
while Hilda and I were seated side by 
side on the sofa, holding each other’s 
hands and gazing into each other’s eyes. 
I could have gone on like this for a long 
time, but, as the manager says, what 
is wanted is action. Brown came in 
furiously and stood over us, angrily wav- 
ing his arms. I implied with a slight 
gesticulation that my intentions were 
serious, that I had an income of £500 
a year, and that Hilda and I loved one 
another. Brown answered in dumb 
show that he was going out to loose 
the bull-dog. At this Hilda fainted on 
my top-hat, and I hurried out after 
Brown with the, idea of trying to 
make the bull-dog think that we had 
both loosed him, and that the right 
gentleman was still in the di’awing- 
room. In less than a minute the 
chase in the garden had begun. In 
my youth I had been a noted runner, 
and as the bull-dog was now in his 
prime the spectators were assured of a 
good race. " At the end of the third 
lap I was still leading, and by just 
enough to allow me to jump at an 
overhanging branch and swing myself 
out of danger. For a moment I feared 
a protest from the manager that the 
new situation — myself sitting on the 
branch, the bull-dog sitting below — 
lacked action, but I soon saw that I 
had no reason for alarm on this point. 
There was an ominous snapping noise 
above me, a still more ominous snap- 
ping noise below me; and then we were 
all on the ground together. In the 
dramatic scene which ensued my 
representation of The Dying Lion-tamer 
'was, the manager tells me, remarkable. 
Fortunately at the moment when I 
seemed to him to be overdoing the 
part the camera stopped clicking. 

To-morrow we do a moving drama, 
entitled, “ Love Laughs at Locksmiths.” 

I am getting a little nervous now about 
anything connected with love ; still 
more about anything connected with 
laughs. But I hope for the best. 

Wednesday, The drama was differ- 
ent from what I expected. My own 
part in it was small; I had to under- 
study the heroine in the scene where 

she fall^ into the lake and the hero 
Ifescues her. For some reason the 
heroine didn’t think she could make 
this “ go ” properly. Dressed in a coat 
and skirt similar to the one she had 
been wearing throughout the play, and 
with my face hidden by a thick veil, 

I fell into the part at once ; but 
the hero’s idea of ^ towing me out 
again was immature to a degree. 
He is the worst rescuer I have ever 
met. As we came up for the third 
time, I said, “Unless you do some- 
thing quickly, I shall have to tow you 
out. It isn’t even as if the water were 
filtered.” Thus spurred on, he man- 
aged to pull me to shore safely. 

The manager says he will write and 
let me know when he wants me again, 
but, anyhow, it won’t be to-morroy^. 
So I have one day off. 

Thursday. Spent the morning in 
bed,, and in the afternoon wandered 
into a picture palace and saw some . 
cinema photographs of growing flowers. 
Delightful. I spoke to the manager of 
this palace afterwards and asked if he 
could give me a job. I fancy myself 
particularly as a growing lily, though I 
daresay I should get a good “house” 
as a crocus unfolding or a laburnum 
tree bursting into bud. The truth is I 
am really too old for my other work, and 
since Fate has turned me into a cinema 
actor I ought to be looking about for 
something quiet ; this flower business 
would just suit me. The manager, 
however, was rather curt about it. 
Eeturned home a little disappointed 
and went to bed. 

Friday. Got up to find a letter from 
my own manager asking me to ,come 
round at once and play an important 
part in the new sensational melodrama 
“Gored by Wild Bisons.” It’s very 
nice of him, but I , can’t quite bring 
myself to take advantage of his kind- 
ness. Of course I might be the 
Wild Bison and do the goring, but I 
think it is more likely that I should be 
the gentleman who has the goring done 
to him. Telegraphed my refusal, there- 
fore, and returned to bed. 

Saturday. Permanently in bed. 

A. A. M. 

Morality and. the Stage. 

Complaint is made by a dramatic 
critic that there is no rake on the stage 
at Covent Garden. Wliy doesn’t he 
try the other side of the river ? 

“We are pleased to think that Lady Mac- . 
heth in a dilferent environiaent might have 1 
been a great saint instead of a great singer.” 

Brculford Daily Tdeijraph '. 

We prefer the Lady Macbeth of “ Oh, 
dry those tears!” and “The Garden 
of sleep.” 1 





THE INDOMITABLES. 


A melancholy exercise in the manner of 
the admirable a7id ^persevering ''Truth” 
I TAKE this opportunity of warning 
my readers against’ Mr. Lazarus Moss, 
of 493, Jermyn Street Chambers, who 
is ostensibly a reasonable lender of 
money to young gentlemen in monetary 
difficulties, but is really a blood-sucking 
spider into whose toils it is dangerous 
to be drawn. Mr. Moss is, I need hardly 
say, the most philanthropic of men, and 
is prepared to advance sums up to any 
amount on note of hand only. Having 
my suspicions aroused, I have been to 
the congenial trouble of inquiring into 
Lazarus’s past, and I find that he is 
none other than our old friend, Samuel 
Harris, who was, if you remember, 
unmasked in the issue of this paper for 
March 8, 1878, and was there shown to 
be a recrudescence of the notorious 
Haman Levi, whose ingenious practices 
for fleecing young aristocrats were de- 
tailed in our issue of September 4, 1872. 
This man’s real name is Henry Biggs, 
who, for some years before he took 
to money-lending, was the champion 
begging-letter writer of the Midlands. — 
Febrmry 9, 1884. 


The blood-sucking scoundrel, Lazarus 
Moss, of whom I had something to say 
in the issue of February 9, 1884, is still 
at his old game, and the gilt-edged 
youth who wish to raise the needful 
quickly at several hundred per cent, 
have no occasion to go further afield 
than 40a, Curzon Street Mansions, 
where he sits in a handsome office 
dictating lettei^'" on note-paper an- 
nouncing that he has no connection 
with any firm of the same name. Let 
no one, however, be deceived, for this 
Lazarus Moss is the identical Lazarus 
Moss (whose real name is Biggs) , against 
whom I have already frequently warned 
my readers . — J une 10, 1887. 

A correspondent writes to me com- 
plaining of the money-lending circulars 
which he has received from many 
firms, the chief offenders being Messrs. 
Chetwynd and Co., 189, Piccadilly Court. 
He asks me what he should do. There 
are only three things to do. One is to 
ask for an injunction against Chetwynd 
and Co. to restrain them from pestering 
you ; which would be a very expensive 
luxury. Another is to return the letter 
in an envelope without a stamp ; and 
the third is to tear it up and forget it. 
A few inquiries which I have caused to 


be made have established the fact that 
Chetwynd and Co. are no other than 
the irrepressible Lazarus Moss, alias 
Haman Levi, alias Samuel Harris 
(who was once Biggs, the begging- 
letter writer of Edgbaston), against 
whom I have already done my best to 
warn readers . — October 23, 1891, 

Once again it is my duty to call 
attention to the case of those usurious 
Shylocks, Chetwynd and Co. {alias 
Lazarus Moss, alias Haman Levi, alias 
Samuel Harris), whom I last pilloried 
in the number for October 23, 1891. 
In spits of all I said then and formerly, 
they continued their malpractices and 
are now as flourishing as ever; but a 
recent transaction, of which I have all 
the facts, should be their last. Suffice 
it to say that they have been dealing 
upon incredible terms with a minor 
who has, for them, the unfortunate j 
merit of being nearly related to a Judge, j 
"What the sequel will be time alone 
can show; but I feel fairly confident 1 
that Chetwynd and Co., under what- | 
ever name they may assume, will have j 
to choose either another line of business ! 
or another country to pursue it in. — ; 
December 8, 1895. 

In our issue for December 8, 1895, , 
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We UifDERSTAND THAT THE LATEST SCHEME DF THE WaE OFFICE FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE COUNTUV IS THE FORMATION OF A 
VETERAN reserve” COMPOSED OF ALL WHO HAVE AT ANY TIME BEEN CONNECTED WITH THE REUULAR OR AUXILIARY FORCES. 
OCR SPECIAL ARTIST, GLANCING INTO THE FUTURE, SENDS A PICTURE OF ONE OF THESE PATRIOTS, WHO, ON THE ORDER FOR 
MOBILISATION, UNDETERRED EVEN BY AN ATTACK OF GOUT, IS SEEN SUPERINTENDING THE TRANSPORT OF A FEW SIMPLE NECESSITIES. 


I drew attention ^ to a singularly 
audacious financial transaction on the 
part of a firm of money-lenders calling 
themselves Ohetwynd and Co., whom 
I had proved to be no other than 
Lazarus Moss, Samuel Harris, and 
Haman Levi, all previously attacked in 
this paper, and all pseudonyms of the 
infamous Biggs. Nemesis, I thought 
then, had a rod in pickle ; but I seem 
to have been mistaken, for I have dis- 
covered that Mr. Yandyck Sturmer, of 
241, Duke Street, St. James’s, who is 
so freely papering London and the 
provinces with his offers for instant 
accommodation on the easiest terms, 
comprises in himself aU these old 
friends of ours. Well, I can do no 
more than issue my warning, and once 
again I caution my readers against 
having any dealings with this audacious 
swindler, who would extract blood from 
a stone with more ease and success 
than any apparatus ever invented by 
Mr. Edison. — January 14, 1901. 

A correspondent in Eugby has sent 
me an account of his son’s dealings 
with a London money-lender that are 


so extraordinary in character as to 
cause even me — ^accustomed as I am 
to revelations of this kind — to blush for 
my fellow-creatures. It appears that 
the young man, as young men will, 
became involved and had recourse to 
a financier whose circulars he had often 
received, a certain Marcus Swithin, o( 
301, Sackville Street Chambers, who 
turns out to be none other than the 
usurer whom from time to time I have 
exposed in this paper under various 
aliases, the last of which was Yandyck 
Sturmer. The rate of interest de- 
manded was no less than 400 per cent., 
of which a large portion has been paid. 
I have strongly advised the boy’s father 
to see that no more is paid, and to call 
in the aid of the law to insist upon the 
refunding of what has already passed 
into Swithin’s hands . — April 20, 1908. 
P.S. 

From The Christian Gommomuealth, 
November 8, 1911 : — 

Biggs. — On the 5th, at 204, Hamilton 
Terrace, N.W., Henry Biggs, in his 
89th year. Dearly beloved and much 
respected. No flowers, by request. j 


Another Peat of Endurance. 

“A. 0. Lee twice accomplished the fourteenth 
hole (measuring 294 yds.) of the West Essex 
Golf Course, last Saturday .” — Peking Times. 

And got the ball right into the little 
tin at the end? No! However long 
did it take him ? 


“A marriage prohibition decree lias been 
announced at Samoa, writes the British Vice- 
Consul, forbidding unions between wliites and 
natives, whites and half-caste class -natives, 
whites and half-caste classed as natives, half- 
castes and half-castes classed as natives, and 
between half-castes and natives.” 

Bloemfontein Post. 

We have repeated this correctly and 
demand the bag of nuts. 

“After a minute or two United’s goal was a 
sort of Ladysmith, and it was all hands to the 
pump for United. ” — Sheffield Sports Special. 

“How we kept the powder dry at 
Ladysmith.” - 


“White flannel pyjamas. Gentlemanly 
stripes.” — Advt. in Baily MaiV 

Pyjamas with really gentlemanly 
stripes generally speak of themselves 
as “ slumberwear.” It is more genteel. 
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IF CHINA WERE AMERICANISED. 

ii. to OM.. .. u.. ,}« •< 

revolutionaries’ genius for organisation. ”-ri a xiiUrvtew m The Monwig PosU — 


A QUESTION OF YALUE. 

[It is declared in some qiiarteia that 36 years Or taote must 
before the great Land Valuation can be completed.] 

I OWN a plot (or hereditament), 

Fenced in by battered rails and rusty wire. 
Some rods (or poles or perches) in extent, 

In summer mostly dust, in winter mire ; 

This I let out on hire. 

And therein parsnips lie in ill-made beds 
And sundry cabbages uprear them heads. 

Not to be coveted, my little plot. 

No Eligible Building Site, alas ! 

In fact, the man who ’d hit on such a spot 
To build a house would be a silly ass. 

But let such trifles pass ; 

It ’s mine entirely, if it is absurd, 

This hereditament (I love that word !). 

And this announcement (see above my mem.) 

Fills me with pain and disappointment, too; 
When will they value my Estate (aoem !) 

If this is how they mean to muddle through . 
No, it will never do ! 

In thirty years I may be dead and gone; 

I ’m youngish yet, but still I ’m getting on. 


I want to see how well my name will look 

When written large (it would, of course, be big) 

In that, the second, greater Domesday Book, 

With, it may be, a Diagram or Fig. ; 

If I should fail to dig 

(Through early death, we ’ll say) a road to fame, 

1 want at least to leave behind a Name. 

And if I live I want things managed so 
That men years hence may have the chance to bring 
Their homage to the proper place, and know 

The spot from which their Monument should spring , 

I seem to see the thing, 

A graceful column, carved about the base-— 

The Poet, J. J. Jones, once ov^ned this place. 

And more, I yearn, I really yearn, to see 

With how much justice Valuers hold the scales , 
What worth, in their opinion, there may be 
In these few yards of dirt and shattered rails, 

A holding which entails 
Upon its owner (as I ’ve said, it ’s mine) 

An average annual loss of 3s. 9(i. 

Perils of the Back-to-the-Land PoUcy. 

“It has been found in Wanvickshire that the development oMlotment 
- ; is seriously affecting the attendance at 


gaideniug ; 
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LORD HARTINGTON. 

(REilCvlSCEXCE EXTEACTEE FROM THE 

Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

Mr. Bernard Holland properly 
gives to his monumental work pub- 
lished by Longmans the title “ Life of 
the Duke of Devonshire.” It was, 
however, as Lord Hartington that 
one of the chief pillars of the State 
during the latter half of Queen 
Victoria’s reign was known to the 
people, a title that comes more readily 
to tongue and pen. Mr. Holland 
brought to the accomplishment of his 
task a pemonal knowledge of its 
subject, with whom he was during two 
important years associated as Private 
Secretary. He has made profound 
study of the historic times in which 
Lord Hartington played a leading part. 
The result appears in the most valuable 
addition to English biographical litera- 
ture made since the appearance of 
Lord Mobley’s “Life of Gladstone,” 
of which it is in large measure the 
complement. On page 407 of the first 
volume there is a slip of pen or printer’s 
stick so obvious as to be immaterial. 
But to old Parliament men it is de- 
, lightfully incongruous. It credits “Mr. 
j Oaldwell” with the system of Army 
Reform established between the ’sixties 
and the ’eighties of last century. Of 
course, for Caldwell we read Card- 
well, and pass on. 

Towards the close of his life, when 
he had come into the dukedom, Lord 
Hartington, taking the undergraduates 
at Cambridge University into his con- 
fidence, made a striking remark. “ All 
through life,” he said, “I have had to 
work with men who thought three 
times as^ quick as I do, and I have 
found this a great disadvantage.” It 
may be true, but his slow process of 
thought invariably led him to the right 
conclusion. Through a long series of 
crises, of common importance but of 
varied character. Lord Hartington 
without exception came to what proved 
to be a sound conclusion. 

Some of the colleagues with whom 
he worked were men of brilliant parts, 
eloquent in ordered speech, sparkling 
in conversation, equally capable of 
moving the masses and charming the 
social circle. Lacking possession of 
these gifts, Lord Hartington was a 
man of supremely sound judgment, one 
to whom his audience closely listened, 
whose advice they pondered over. As a 
public speaker he did not create immedi- 
ate effect. He had not a pleasant voice 
and scorned approach to elocutionary 
art. He belonged to the class whose 
speeches are more effective when read 
than when spoken. Reading the many 
extracts Mr, Holland gleans . from 


speeches delivered in the House of 
Commons- (most of which I heard) one 
is struck by their lucidity and force. 
These qualities shine throughout the 
correspondence largely quoted. 

The great perplexity of Lord 
Hartington’s public career was Mr. 
Gladstone. “ I can never understand 
him in conversation” he forlornly wrote 
to Lord Granville on the eve of final 
separation. Admiring his Titanic genius, 
distrustful of his own capacity, he was 
instinctively inclined to follow his leader, 
and was constantly pulled up by finding 
himself among the breakers. The con- 
sequence was that he fell into the habit 
of what is known in dom^tic Service 



LORD HARTmOTOK. 
“Patiently trudged along.’ 


as “ giving notice.” The letters written 
to his chief, in which he either threatens 
resignation or tenders it, are models of 
well-reasoned perspicacity. 

Lord HARTiNGofoN was a Minister of 
the Crown malgrd lui. Constitutionally 
indolent, he hankered after the- leisure 
and the pleasures of a country gentle- 
man s life, with Newmarket thrown in. 
But the supremely dominant force with 
him was a sense of duty. As he was 
more than once reminded when the 
strain of Ministerial life seemed too 
heavy to bear, the Cavendishes have al- 
ways taken a leading part in affairs of 
State, and it did not become their latest 
descendant, heir to their name and 
estate, to walk apart. Lord Hartington 
accordingly bent his sturdy shoulders un- 
der the yoke and patiently trudged along, 
hauling his burden with a groaning of 
the spirit hidden from the looker-on 


but revealed in some, pathetic passages 
of his correspondence and conversation. 

His greatest sacrifice was made when 
he reluctantly undertook the thank- 
less post of Leader of a distraught 
Opposition left in a hopeless minority. 
A condition of their servitude, more 
strictly enforced in those old-fashioned 
days than is now the case, was that 
the Leader on either side of the Table 
was expected to be in constant attend- 
ance from the time the Speaker took 
the Chair till the welcome cry, “Who 
goes home ? ” rang through the Lobbv. 
That was a discipIisG ha:tefui to Lord 
HABTTis’aTON’s nature. Like Charles 
Lamb at the India Ofi&ce, he was 
sorely tempted to make up for arriving 
late by going away early. He never 
over-mastered the passion for un- 
punctuality. It WRS characteristic of 
him that, when still a young Member 
lately appointed to the War OfSce and 
having in hand the task of introducing 
a departmental Bill, he arrived so late 
that, the Order of the Day being called 
on, one of his colleagues was hurriedly 
put up to talk against time till the 
dallying Minister strolled in, 

Habitually arriving late, he never 
attempted to hide his delinquency by 
furtive entry from behind the Speaker’s 
Chair. With right hand in his pocket, 
swinging his hat in his left, he walked the 
full length of the floor, to be seen of all 
men. Once arrived and condemned to 
a long, frequently a tedious, sitting, he 
remained at his post with head thrown 
back, hat tilted over his nose, both 
hands in his pockets, a monument of 
silent uncomplaining martyrdom. Thus 
he sat on the historic night when Mr. 
Chamberlain, rising from the Radical 
camp below the Gangway, hailed him, 
amid raucous cheering, as “ Late the 
Leader of the Liberal Party.” Had the 
taunt been addressed to a stone image 
it would not have led to less perceptible 
change of countenance. 

A tower of strength to any Adminis- 
tration in which he served, Lord 
Hartington’s value as an asset was 
— if paradox be permitted — lessened 
by his implacable honesty. Not a 
party man, he was unselfishly loyal 
to his Party. But there was a limit 
beyond which neither personal friend- 
ship nor political advantage could drag 
his foot. It was marked by conviction 
that the proposed step was lacking 
in honourable purpose or that it was 
hostile to the truest interest of the 
country. No British statesman of 
modern or ancient times had a purer 
record than Lord Hartington. His 
life was twice blessed. In action he 
did the State high service. At rest he 
leaves behind a memory inspiring to 
his successors. 
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A SUSPICIOUS CASE. 

I HAD read every article in The 
Outsider (and my own contribution 
twice) and yet I felt that I conld not 
leave it and go to bed. I had not 
enough energy to stop reading ; I was 
too lazy to give up the habit of going 
on. So I went very methodically 
through all the advertisements and in 
particular learnt all the best that could 
be said for Blank & Co.’s Bond Street 
Cigarettes. Then I put the paper down 
and leant back in my chair. Then I 
leant forward again and' resumed my 
reading. You have often felt exactly 
like 'that, haven’t you ? 

TEvehtually I found myself going 
solidly through the same old advertise- 
ment. ■ “All right,” said I, in an irritable 
and- offended voice,- “I-’ll smoke the 
darned things, if I ’ve got to,” and I 
noted the address. 

^ I have lied frequently and without 
, scruple in the columns of the press, but 
‘ I assure you that what follows is the 
solemn truth. 

“ Would you not like one to smoke 
now, Sir ? ” said the man behind 
I Blank and Co.’s counter, as he tied the 
; parcel up. 

“ Look here,” I answered, you ’ve 
made me buy this box of cigarettes ; 
I do think you might let me smoke 
them when I like.” 

-.“One out of our box, Sir,” and he 
proffered the tin and lit a match, and 
was very careful that the fumes of the 
sulphur should not incommode me. 

“ Come,” " said I, helping myself, 
“ this is real handsome. I shall come 
here again.” 

“If -you are going to be a regular 
customer,” he whispered seductively, 
“won’t you avail yourself of our 
splendid offer ? ” Meanwhile he toyed 
with a little cigarette case. 

“Old man,” I retorted sharply, 
“don’t you think that, just because 
you have got on my soft side once, I 
am as simple as I look. You don’t do 
me like that.” . 

•I 'believe that if I had called him 
an oppressor of the poor and robber of 
the unalert to his face he would only 
have shaken his head and smiled 
firmly. He explained that I had only 
got to order and pay for five hundred 
cigarettes, and I should get the silver 
(he called it silver) case thrown in. 

I thought hard. “ I spot it,” I cried 
triumphantly; “I shall have to buy 
your eight - and - sixpence- a - hundred 
instead of your six-shilling- a-hundred 
cigarettes. You will slip behind a 
screen and put five hundred of the 
same cigarettes in another box, with 
purple ribbon on it. Five half-crowns 
(the difference) come to twelve-and-six. 


' ‘// //, ^ /y// / ' ' ' 

vf ■ ' ! 

P. 






“Do you WANT ALL THESE FINANCIAL NeW-’^VATEHS AND MoNEY MaHKET AlAGAzmJS.S 
KEPT? They make the room so untidy.” 

“No; I’ve finished with ’em. Send ’em to the \Voiikhouse ; they’re glad of 

NEWSPAPERS THERE.” 


The case costs you something under 
eight shillings, and the purple ribbon 
doesn’t count. There ! I told you I 
was no fool.” 

No. It was not that. I could have | 
five hundred of the six-shillings-a- 
hundred at the price of six shillings a 
hundred. Moreover, as long as I paid 
for them then, I could take them when 
and how I liked, one at a time, if I 
was that way inclined. 

“ Then I shall not get the case ? ” I 
said. 

“You will get the case, Sir,” he 
asserted. 


“ Then I shan’t really get the cigar- 
ettes?” I pressed. 

“ You will get the cigarettes, Sir,” 
he protested with patient emphasis. 

“1 don’t like your persistent honesty. 
Let me see the hall-mark.” 

He showed me the hall-mark. It 
was peculiarly all right, and Blank and 
Co.’s name did not appear to be dragged 
into the matter. Moreover, the man 
demonstrated to me rather forcibly 
that it was not the fact of getting my 
thirty bob now, instead of having to I 
wait a mrinth or two for it, that in- ’ 
duced them to do this thing. “Then 
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LORD HARTINGTON. 

(ReMIKISCEXCE EXTEACTEB mOM THE 

Diaky of Toby, M.P.) 

Me. Bernard Holland properly 
gives to his monumental Tvork pub- 
lished by Longmans the title “ Life of 
the Duke of Devonshire.” It was, 
however, as Lord Haetington that 
one of the chief pillars of the State 
during the latter half of Queen 
Yictoria's reign was known to the 
people, a title that comes more readily 
to tongue and pen. Mr. Holland 
brought to the accomplishment of his 
task a personal knowledge of its 
subject, with whom he was during t'wo 
important years associated as Private 
Secretary. He has made profound 
study of the historic times in which 
Lord Haetington played a leading part. 
The result appears in the most valuable 
addition to English biographical litera- 
ture made since the appearance of 
Lord Mobley’s ‘‘Life of Gladstone,” 
of which it is in large measure the 
complement. On page 407 of the first 
volume there is a slip of pen or printer’s 
stick so obvious as to be immaterial. 
But to old Parliament men it is de- 
I lightfuUy incongruous. It credits “Mr. 

Oaldwell ” w’ith the system of Army 
, Reform established between the ’sixties 
1 and the ’eighties of last century. Of 
course, for Caldwell we read Oaed- 
WELL, and pass on. 

Towards the close of his life, when 
, he had come into the dukedom, Lord 
Haetington, taking the undergraduates 
at Cambridge University into his con- 
fidence, made a striking remark. “ All- 
through life,” he said, “I have had to 
, work with men who thought three 
times ^ as^ quick as I do, and I have 
found this a great disadvantage.” It 
may be true, but his slow process of 
thought invariably led him to the right 
conclusion. Through a long series of 
crises, of common importance but of 
varied character, Lord Haetington 
without exception came to what proved 
to be a sound conclusion. 

Some of the colleagues with whom 
he worked were men of brilliant parts, 
eloquent in ordered speech, sparkling 
in conversation, equally capable of 
moving the masses and charming the 
social circle. Lacking possession of 
these gifts. Lord Haetington was a 
man of supremely sound judgment, one 
to whom his audience closely listened, 
whose advice they pondered over. As a 
public speaker he did not create immedi- 
ate effect. He had not a pleasant voice 
and scorned approach to elocutionary 
art. He belonged to the class whose 
speeches are more effective when read 
than when spoken. Reading the many 
extracts Mr. Holland gleans . from 


speeches delivered in the House of 
Commons- (most of which I heard) one 
is struck by their lucidity and force. 
These qualities shine throughout the 
correspondence largely quoted. 

The great perplexity of Lord 
Haetington’s public career was Mr. 
Gladstone. “ I can never understand 
him in conversation” he forlornly wrote 
to Lord Granville on the eve of final 
separation. Admiring his Titanic genius, 
distrustful of his own capacity, he was 
instinctively inclined to follow his leader, 
and was constantly pulled up by finding 
himself among the breakers. The con- 
sequence was that he fell into the habit 
of what is known in dom^tic SSrvicS 



LORD HARTINGTOiSL 
“Patiently trudged along.*' 


as “ giving notice.” The letters written 
to his chief, in which he either threatens 
resignation or tenders it, are models of 
well-reasoned perspicacity. 

Lord Haetington was a Minister of 
the Crown malgrd kii. Constitutionally 
indolent, he hankered after the- leisure 
and the pleasures of a country gentle- 
man’s life, with Newmarket thrown in. 
But the supremely dominant force with 
him was a sense of duty. As he was 
more than once reminded when the 
strain of Ministerial life seemed too 
heavy to bear, the Cavendishes have al- 
ways taken a leading part in affairs of 
State, and it did not become their latest 
descendant, heir to their name and 
estate, to walk apart. Lord Haetington 
accordingly bent his sturdy shoulders un- 
der the yoke and patiently trudged along, 
hauling his burden with a groaning of 
the spirit hidden from the looker-on 


but revealed in some pathetic passages 
of his correspondence and conversation. 

His greatest sacrifice was made when 
he reluctantly undertook the thank- 
less post of Leader of a distraught 
Opposition left in a hopeless minority. 
A condition of their servitude, more 
strictly enforced in those old-fashioned 
days than is now the case, was that 
the Leader on either side of the Table 
was expected to be in constant attend- 
ance from the time the Speaker took 
the Chair till the welcome cry, “ Who 
goes^ome?” rang through the Lobbv. 
That was a discipliss hirterai to Lord 
Hartii^gton’s nature. Like Charles 
Lamb at the India Office, he was 
sorely tempted to make up for arriving 
late by going away early. He never 
over-mastered the passion for un- 
punctuality. It W’^as characteristic of 
him that, when still a young Member 
lately appointed to the War Office and 
having in hand the task of introducing 
a departmental Bill, he arrived so late 
that, the Order of the Day being called 
on, one of his colleagues was hurriedly 
put up to talk against time till the 
dallying Minister strolled iji, 

Habitually arriving late, he never 
! attempted to hide his delinquency by 
furtive entry from behind the Speaker’s 
Chair. With right hand in his pocket, 
swinging his hat in his left, he walked the 
fuU length of the floor, to be seen of all 
men. Once arrived and condemned to 
a long, frequently a tedious, sitting, he 
remained at his post with head thrown 
back, hat tilted over his nose, both 
hands in his pockets, a monument of 
silent uncomplaining martyrdom. Thus 
he sat on the historic night when Mr. 
Chamberlain, rising from the Radical 
camp below the Gangway, hailed him, 
amid raucous cheering, as “ Late the 
Leader of the Liberal Party.” Had the 
taunt been addressed to a stone image 
it would not have led to less perceptible 
change of countenance. 

A tower of strength to any Adminis- 
tration in which he served, Lord 
Haetington ’s value as an asset was 
— if paradox be permitted — lessened 
by his implacable honesty. Not a 
I party man, he was unselfishly loyal 
to his Party. But there was a limit 
beyond which neither personal friend- 
ship nor political advantage could drag 
his foot. It was marked by conviction 
that the proposed step was lacking 
in honourable purpose or that it was 
hostile to the truest interest of the 
country. No ^ British statesman of 
modern or ancient times had a purer 
record than Lord Haetington. His 
life was twice blessed. In action he 
did the State high service. At rest ho 
leaves behind a memory inspiring to 
his successors. 
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“Do YOU WANT ALL THESE FINANCIAL NEWSPAPERS AND MoNEY MARKET MaGAZI-NES 
KEPT? They make the room so untidy.” 

“No; rVE FINISHED WITH ’EM. SEND ’EM TO THE WOIIKHOUSE ; THEY 'RE OLAD OF 
NEWSPAPERS THERE.” 


A SUSPICIOUS CASE. 

I HAD read every article in The 
Outsider (and my own contribution 
twice) and yet I felt that I could not 
leave it and go to bed. I had not 
enough energy to stop reading ; I was 
too lazy to give up the habit of going 
on. So I went very methodically 
through all the advertisements and in 
particular learnt all the best that could 
be said for Blank & Co.’s Bond Street 
Cigarettes. Then I put the paper down 
and leant back in my chair. Then I 
leant forward again and' resumed my 
reading. You have often felt exactly 
like that, haven’t you? 

Eventually I found myself going 
stolidly through the same old advertise- 
ment. “All right,” said I, in an irritable 
aud" offended vaice,- “I ’ll smoke the 
darned things, if I ’ve got to,” and I 
noted the address. 

I have lied frequently and without 
scruple in the columns of the press, but 
I assure you that what follows is the 
solemn truth. 

“ Would you not like one to smoke 
now, Sir ? ” said the man behind 
Blank and Co.’s counter, as he tied the 
parcel up. 

“ Look here,” I answered, “ you 've 
made me buy this box of cigarettes ; 
I do think you might let me smoke 
them when I like.” 

-.“One out of our box. Sir,” and he 
proffered the tin and lit a match, and 
was very careful that the fumes of the 
sulphur should not incommode me. 

“ Come,” said I, helping myself, 
“ this is real handsome. I shall come 
here again.” 

“If .you are going to he a regular 
customer,” he whispered seductively, 
“won’t you avail yourself of our 
splendid offer? ” Meanwhile he toyed 
with a little cigarette case. 

“ Old man,” I retorted sharply, 
“don’t you think that, just because 
you have got on my soft side once, I 
am as simple as I look. You don’t do 
me like that.” 

• I believe that if I had called him 
an oppressor of the poor and robber of 
the unalert to his face he would only 
have shaken his head and smiled 
firmly, He explained that I had only 
got to order and pay for five hundred 
cigarettes, and I should get the silver 
(he called it silver) case thrown in. 

I thought hard. “ I spot it,” I cried 
triumphantly; “I shall have to buy 
your eight - and - sixpence- a - hundred 
instead of your six-shiliing-a-hundred 
cigarettes. You will slip behind a 
screen and put five hundred of the 
same cigaiettes in another box, with 
purple ribbon on it. Live half-crowns 
(the difference) come to twelve-and-six. 


The case costs you something under 
eight shillings, and the purple ribbon 
doesn’t count. There I I told you I 
was no fool.” 

No. It was not that. I could have 
five hundred of the six-shillings-a- 
hundred at the price of six shillings a 
hundred. Moreover, as long as I paid 
for them then, I could take them when 
and how I liked, one at a time, if I 
w'as that way inclined. 

“ Then I shall not get the case ? ” I 
said. 

“You will get the case, Sir,” he 
asserted. 


“Then I shan’t really get the cigar- 
ettes?” I pressed. 

“ You will get the cigarettes, Sir,” 
he protested with patient emphasis. 

“ I don’t like your persistent honesty. 
Let me see the hall-mark.” 

He showed me the hall-mark. It 
was peculiarly all right, and Blank and 
Co.’s name did not appear to be dragged 
into the matter. Moreover, the man 
demonstrated to me rather forcibly 
that it was not the fact of getting my 
thirty bob now, instead of having to 
wait a month or two for it, that in- 
duced them to do this thing. “ Then 
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I understand,"’ I said, “though I can- 
not quite see how, that when I produce 
the case to a friend it will burst out 
in coloured lights and flash the legend 
* Smoke and Enjoy Blank and Co.’s 
Bond Street Cigarettes.’ 

But no : it was not even that. 

When one gets as far as I had got 
in an argument with a shopman, one 
has of course lost. In the end I left 
with the first hundred cigarettes in my 
hand, and in my ear his ringing promise 
to have the case ready, duly mono- 
gramed. “We shall see you again in 
the morning, then, Sir?” he concluded 
blithely. 

“ Get along with 3’ou,” said I. “ You 
know quite well that j^ou will have 
belted with the cash by then.” - 
“ Good evening. Sir,” he laughed. 


you miserable. What with the cer- 
tainty that you have been done by the 
Company, and the impossibility of 
finding out how, and what with the 
wild hope (which 3*ou know to be 
desperate even as 3’ou hope it) that you 
have done the Company, you would get 
so irritable that even the five hundred 
excellent cigarettes, smoked on end, 
would not calm you. 

I did make one more attempt to get 
at the truth. “ Friend,” I said, calling 
on him at his shop, “it is now your 
turn to avail yourself of my splendid 
offer. Here is another thirty bob. 
It is yours on one small condition. 
I have smoked the last cigarette of the 
last row of each box, and they were all 
up to sample. The thirty bob is yours 
and secrecy guaranteed, if you wull tell 


THE LETHAL CHAMBER. 

“In any case the cat is a stray,” 
remarked Eeginald, “and a hideous 
stray at that.” 

“Yes, dearest/" replied his wife, 
“ but' it "s a cat, and as such appealed 
to both of us when it crept into the 
'scullery door that snowy night last 
February.” 

“Kindly remember, Mabel, I was 
against your letting it in,” returned 
Eeginald. 

“ You may have been,” she replied; 
“ I also remember you were the one to 
warm the bread and milk for it "and 
.give it one of your flannel shirts to 
sleep on. - You were also the one to 

“ Pray let us be reasonable. We "ve 
only tolerated it because we’re sorry 



FRIEZE FOR THE SHINGLESEA TOWN HALL. 

To COMMEMORATE THE GLORIOUS AND PROLONGED SUMMER SeA«ON OP 1911. 


“ Good-Si/e/’ I answered bitterly. • 

However, there he was next morn- 
ing, with the case ready for me. 

“ And the other four hundred cigar- 
ettes we will send you from time to 
time, as 3^ou order them?"’ 

-“I will take them all now,” I de- 
clared suddenly, and watched his face 
narrowly. No ghastly pallor on -his 
cheeks, no blue at the lips, no sign of 
the villain foiled, not even a wince ! 

“ It is no good,” I said ; “ I see that 
I have got to be done. Probably you 
have been sitting up all night doing 
something to my four hundred ; taking 
the tobacco out of the paper, or putting 
cheap paper round the tobacco.” And 
with that we parted. 

I do not give you the address, though 
you could easily find it for yourself by 
trying every shop in Bond Street, for 
one reason because we do not advertise 
in this part of the paper, and for the 
other because, if I did and you went 
and did likewise, it would 'only make 


me where the catch is. For that there 
is a catch in it somewhere you know 
as well as I.” 

The man said there was no catch in 
it, smiled happily, refused the thirty bob 
and offered me another cigarette out of 
the Company’s box. 

“Mr. Giles was formerly employed in London 
both as a booking-office clerk and as a dramatic 
critic. He knew Miss Madge Robertson (after- 
wards Mrs. Kendall), David Garrick, and 
Sotliern. Sketch, 

Garrick’s famous hon mot about the 
South-Eastern Eailway was, in fact, 
first made to Mr. Giles. 

“Mr. Wood, M.P., and the Hon. Mrs. Wood 
have been entertaining at Hengrave this week 
for shooting the Marquess and Marchioness 
Donro, Viscount and Viscountess Deerhurst 
Lord and Lady Bateman, Mrs. Montagu Tharp’ 
Miss Beare, Lieutenant Eyi’es-Monsell, M.P.’ 
and Mrs. Eyi'es-Monsell, Mr. Quilter, M.P ’ 
Mr. Bevan, and Mr. Jack Wood.”— r/ie Timel 

A fairly useful bag. 


for the ugly little brute ; but now, as you 
can’t find a home for it, our only possible 
course is to have it destroyed before the 
place is swarming with kittens, all 
resembling their mother, only more 
so.” 

I “ We could drown them,’" said 
Mabel; “ at least, you could.” 

“ Thanks,” said Eeginald coldly. 

“ Well, the greengrocer’s boy would 
do it for threepence.” 

*'No doubt; but you know, when it 
came to it, you "d never let him.” 

‘Mabel did not reply, but scratched 
the scraggy back of the object under 
discussion with the point of her slipper 
instead. It loas an ugly cat, with a 
large pink nose, no chin to speak of, 
a crafty pair of eyes, and a coat that 
had probably seen better days. 

“The best thing to do,” said Eeginald, 
“is to tell the chemist to give it a dose 
of prussic acid.” 

“I wouldn’t for worlds,” replied 
Mabel; “prussic acid hurts awfully. 
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No, the only kind thing to do is to 
send it to a lethal chamber, and let the 
poor thing sleep out of one ^yorld into 
another. But in either case it ’s sheer 
murder.” 

“ Well, do that,” said Eeginald ; “ 1 11 
risk being hanged.” 

“ I think you are frightfully callous 
and selfish,” said his wife. “ Although 
you claim a future existence for your- 
self and deny it to^ animals, youj 
destroy their one little life without any 
compunction, but set a ridiculous value 
on your own, although you have got 
another to follow.” 

“Well, take your choice of the two 
methods,” he said indiferently, “ but I 
should think the chemist’s would be 


handier.” 

“No, it isn’t, as a matter of fact, 
replied Mabel, •“ because Dunham the 
Vet. has a lethal chaml^er for cats, and 
all you have to do is to send him a 
postcard asking him to fetch them 
away.” 

‘ Then do that,” said her liusband, 
as he prepared to start fcr the City, 

“ only remember,” he added authori- 
tatively over his shoulder, %cisli ill 


“Very well, dear,” said Mabel, and 
set to work to write the postcard, but 
found the drawing-up of the death- 
warrant no easy matter, for slie had 
not the heart to say she wanted the cat 
destroyed in so many words. In the 
end she compromised by addressing it 
to Mr. Dunham, The Lethal Chamber, 
High Street (Local), and asking him . 
to fetch the cat away that afternoon. 
Then, leaving half-a-crown with the 
maid to defray the charge, she went 
up to town, hoping that a matinee 
might divert her mind from the 
tragedy, 

“ The boy fetched it this afternoon, ’ 
she said reproachfully to Eeginald 
later in the day; “I was out, but he 
took it in a basket, and said there was 
no charge. I think Mr. Dunham is^a 
humane man and a credit to his sex.’ 

“ So do I,” said Reginald with heart- 
less gaiety; but he missed the cat, all 
the same, and it was quite a week 
before Mabel recovered her usual spirits. 
Still, lots of things happened that 
summer — two weddings in the family, 
then the Coronation, and after that 
their summer holiday, which was really 
like a second honeymoon, until one 
morning a letter arrived^ bearing a 
half-penny stamp and with the fiap 
folded inside. ^ 

“ I told them not to forward circulars,’ 
grumbled Reginald. 

“ I don’t think it ’s a circular,” said 


his wife, *‘it looks like a bill.” 

Reginald frowned and opened it. It 
teas a bill, and read thus : — 



AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. 


“Sami. Dunliara, Yetehnary Surgeon, 
M.R.ay.s. 

To ^ 

One cat, full board (March ‘11 

to July 31) ... ... 2 4 0 

4 kittens, ditto (April DO to 

July 31) ... * 2 3 0 

£4 12 0 


A resnittance will oblige. 

“What does this mean?” said 
Reginald fiercely, pushing the docu- 
ment across the table. 

“ I don’t know,” said his wife, push- 
ing it back, unless,” she added 
thoughtfully, “ he didn’t put our poor 
pussy in the lethal chamber after 
“ But you wrote and told him to ? ” 
“ Well, as far as I remember, I told 
him in my postcard to fetch the cat 
away, and addressed it to the lethal 
chamber. I didn’t say ‘destroy ib,’ 
in black and white, because I hadn’t 
the heart to, but I thought he’d under- 
stand what I meant, Now I see why 
there was no charge.” 

“ No charge ! ” howled Reginald. “ Is 
£4 125. 0<^. no charge? That’s what 
your soft-heartedness is going to cost 
me. Do you know I ’ve been keeping 


that rat-tailed animal and its progeny 
for all these months, because^ you are 
pleased to have so much consideration 
for a cat and so little for my pocket?” 

“ I think we have been done,” said 
Mabel calmly. “ He probably did kill 
tho cat and he’s trying to swindle 
you. I ‘shouldn’t pay.” 

“I won’t!” thundered Reginald, 
“I ’ll fight it!” and he wrote to Mr. 
Dunham to that effect. Mr. Dunham 
however replied that he had now do- 
sti'oyed all the animals, was sorry the 
mistake had occuiTed, but must insist 
on payment, and was always prepared 
for litigation. 

In the end a compromise w’as effected. 
The Vet. took three guineas and Mabel | 
went without another new (and un- 
necessary) muslin frock. Reginald said 
he thpught it would be a lesson to her. 
She quite agreed, and got the frock a 
fortnight l^ter.^^^^ 

Answer to correspondent in The Star', 

“To imv your exiHtoiico with yoiiv oye limily 
fixed oil sonic dcliiiite iiiBleacl ot just 
drifting is wise.” 

True ; but then it ’s so difficult to row 
that way round. 
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i THE HALSBURY CLUB. 

i The weekly meeting of the Halsbiuy Club was held 
I yesterday at the new Moridure Hall specially re-named by 
the Club for this purpose. There were present, amongst 
others, Lord Willoughby de Beoke, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, M.P., Mr. George Wyndham, M.P., Lord 
Milner, Lord Selborne, Mr. J. L. Garvin, Mr. E. E. Smith, 
K.G., M.P., and Mr, Leo Maxse (guest). Members of the 
Press were not admitted, but our own special investigator has 
supplied us with the following account of the proceedings : — 

Lord Milner. Where ’s HALSBURY~er— I beg pardon — 
w’here is our revered President ? 

Mr, Austen Chaviherlain. No doubt the old buster — 
tut, tut, how silly I am ! — no doubt our noble friend, never 
more noble than in this time of trial, will be here as soon 
as his numerous and important engagements permit. In 
: the meantime I suggest that the Secretary — [at this 
9nome7it a loud shout of “ What cheer, hoys ! ” was heard 
outside, the door was violently oimied, a big dnm and a 
police7na7i's helmet were flung into the room, and %vere 
immediately folloiced hy Lord Halsbury tastefully attired as 
a hoy scout. The noble Earl, havmg turned thee cartioheels 
and four somersaults, alighted on the wooden circimference 
of the dnm and tnmdled it round the I'oom with his feet. 
He then sprayig lightly on to Lord Selborne’s shoulder's, 
kissed his hand to the assembled Die-Hards, and popped off 
safely on to Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s lap, and so into the 
Presidential chair). 

Lord Halsbury. That knocks ’em, I don’t think — eh what? 

All [enthusiastically). What a boy it is ! 

Mr. Leo Maxse [in a frenzy of admiration). B.M.G. ! 
B.M.G. 1 1 B.M.G. ! ! ! Oh, what it is to be alive and in 
England 1 Oh, the traitors, the double-distilled, disloyal, 
bloodthirsty, venomous, lickspittle, mean-spirited, thrice 
damnable traitors ! B.M.G. ! B.M.G. ! Show me the 
scuttlers ! Let me get at the shufflers 1 I ’ll cut their 
hearts out! I’ll massacre them! Oh, oh, oh I II [He 
foams at the mouth and falls on the floor.) 

Mr. F. E. Smith [jealously, to Lord Selborne). Pretty 
trick, isn’t it ? He does it wdth a bit of soap, you know. 

ilfr. J. L. Qarwin. This is stupendous. But where in 
the world did you get the drum and the helmet ? 

Lord Halsbury. Took the drum from a Salvation Army 
I band. Drummer objected. Bagged his wind, bowled him 
i over, and away I went with his drum. Policeman inter- 
fered.' Bagged his helmet, and here I am. 

All [ecstatically). What youth I What exuberance I What 
innocent animal spirits I Was there ever such a boy I 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain [impressively). Lord Halsbury 
teaches us all a lesson. 

Lord Halsbury [from the Chair). Now then, boys, 
business, business. Willoughby, old son, we ’ll take your 
blessed minutes as read. Is there anything more? I’m 
playing half back for the Peckham Scorchers this afternoon, 
so I can’t stay long. 

Mr. George Wyndham. I ’ve a little thing here on “ Eonsard 
and the Unionist Party.” May I read it to the Club ? It 
won’t take a quarter of an hour. 

Lord Halsbury. Who ’s Eonsard ? 

Mr. George Wyndham. Oh, well, Eonsard, you know — — 

Lord Halsbury. We ’ll hear all about him next time. 
Anything more ? 

Lord Willoughby de Broke. We ’ve got to pass o.ur usual 
vote of confidence in the Mandarins— ahem, I mean our 
great leaders, Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne. Who ’ll 
propose it this time ? 

Mr. Leo Maxse [faintly, from the floor). I will. B.M.G. I 


Lord Willoughby de Broke. Who ’ll second ? 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain [loith deteiinination). I will. 
Lord Halsbury. Eight I Passed with acclamation. Catch 1 
[He lobs the inkstand gracefully to Lord Selborne, who 
misses it). Butter-fingers I Oh, by the way, I think I ought 
to tell you the story of wdiy I made Grantham a judge. It ’s 
a splitter. [He tells it, and the meeting is dissolved in 
laughter.) 

THE TWO HOUSES. 

“Hill view” is my villa (or Woodside,” 

I always forget which is mine) ; 

They stand in Dene Eoad, on the good, side, 

, The first of their line. 

The rest of the road is a huddle 
Of masons and mortar and muddle ; 

The opposite path is a puddle, 

, But ours is quite firm, when it ’s fine. 

' ' I can go up to town by the G.C., 

Which runs at the top of the road ; 

But it also is equally easy 
To leave my abode 
And walk in the other- direction 
To catch the Great Western connection ; 

There is nothing to sway my selection, 

And that is the cause of this ode. 

On returning at night from the City 
(A thing I invariably do) 

I behold, with a pang of self-pity, 

“ Woodside” and “,Hillview.” 

I am hungry, and henco my emotion ; 

They 're as like as two drops in the ocean, 

And I haven’t the foggiest notion 
As to which is my own of the two. 

If the route up to town were not double, 

My house would be second, or first. 

From the Station, thus stopping the trouble 
With which I am cursed ; 

But my memory ’s really so rotten 
That I ’ve always completely forgotten 
If I caught, the 6.12 to Hill Wotten, 

Or the 6.17 to Wood Hurst. 

And to me all such names as “ Fernliollow%” 

“ Fairhazel,” “Poldiine,” or “ Tremunse ” 

Seem alike ; I suppose it must follow 
That I am a dunce, 

That my niind what it meets barely skims on ; 

But I ’ll get my house painted bright crimson, 

And I ’ll give it my own name, “ James Simson,” 
And then I shall know it at once. 


A CMnese Puzzle. 

W e have not told our readers much about the Chinese 
army yet. Well, let us begin this week. 

“Altogether 28 divisioiLS have been formed, or are in process of 
formation ; but it ^ is understood that only ten arc complete. These 
ten are numbered from one to nine, except No. 7, which i.y in arrears.” 

; Morning Post. 

advent of real ^ geese which will appear in Humperdinck’s 
Ivonigskinder,’ is anticipated with considerable interest. These 
birds are now undergoing a special training for the event. dTieir 
irUtier ^Ki\l bo to follow the goose-girl and to quack as little as j^ossible. 
Geese are not remarkable for any special intelligence.” — Standard. 

True, but they are probably intelligent enough to know 
that ’they are not ducks. 
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OU Doctor {who hm hem goso!i>!ng.for fhrecgmrtero of an hour). “1Ve..i„ ^VELT„ I mbkx be eoiso. I ’ve «ot to yihit oli, ladv 

IN A HT." 


OUR BOOKING-OFF'ICE. 

(By Mr, P^mcKs Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mr. Hyndman’s Becord of an Adventuroiis Life (Mac- 
millan) is handicapped by three false starts. In a preface 
accounting for the appearance of the book be calls m aid 
the venerable excuse of the pressure of friends inducing 
him to write it. In his opening sentence we find a cheap 
iocosity: “There is every reason to believe I was born at 
7,, Hyde Park Square, on the 7th of March, 1842; though 
birth, being the most important incident in the life of 
is preciselv that which none of them can remember, and I 
am of course no exception to the rule.” Beferring to * my 
dear old friend Michael Davitt,” he turns aside to inquire, 

“ What would the Hyndmans of old time have said of such' 
friendship!” Well, noblesse oblige, Mr. Hyndman tells us 
his grandfather was a slave-running planter in the West 
Indies, and might have been fastidious m respect ot the 
choice of his grandson’s companions. Having known 
Davitt publicly and privately I should say the grandson 
was honoured by the acquaintance of a gentleman ot 
chivalrous nature and charming manners. These banaiities 
apart, and his political view^s not taken too seriously, Mr. 
Hyndman has written a book of considerable human interest. 
Like Ulysses, he has travelled much. Many cities has he 
seen, and his range of acquaintance with men of the las 
half-century is wide and various. Of his politics it may 
suffice to say that he speaks of the occupation of Ug^q^t as 
“a monstrous conquest”; of the action of a Government 
confronted by the conspiracy of the Land L^gue and the 
episode of the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish as 
“intolerable tyranny”; and of the adminimstration that 


has brought India to its present state of unparalleled, 
prosperity as “ruinous misrule.” Preaching these and 
similar doctrines as he went his way he found himself 
occasionally misunderstood. A published commentary 
upon the drift of things in the United States brought upon 
him caustic rejoinder. “ England,” wrote a New York 
paper, discussing' his screed, “ sends many fool-traveUers 
to the United States, but never before such a fool as 
this.” Perhaps the most delightful chapter m the book 
contains his account of a morning call upon Disraeli, 
whom he desired to convert in his old age to bocialistic 
principles. The interview lasted three hours. “Lo^'d 
Beaconsfield,” writes Mr. Hyndman, with the iiaivetf 
endears him to the reader, “had an attack^ of illness 
shortly afterwards and died within a few weeks. 


One trivial objection I have to make against Lire AS 
Malet's long-expected new novel, Adoian Savage 
(Hutchinson), and then I can get on with the more 
congenial task of praising it whole-heartedly. Since, to 
one who knows anything whatever of the neighbourhoocL 
the identity of her “Stourmouth” (with its imderclift 
drives, its pine forest and its consumptives) positively leaps 
to the eye, I w^as constantly irritated at the superfluous 
and unconvincing disguise. Why on earth not say 
Bournemouth, and have done with it ? Still, this is a 
tiny blemish on a very remarkable achievement the best 
thing, I incline to think, that Mrs. Harrison has yet given 
us. There are two sets of characters in the book, only 
united so far as they touch the fortunes of Adrian Savage 
— the charming society of ^ upper - class, artistic 
amongst which he moves as journalist and man of a iaus, 
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and the provincial crcle of Branksome Park (to discard j from trafficking in the mere sordid malities of commerce 
pseudonyms) into ^vhich his duties as a trastee take I ‘^inything is tvorth what people can be got to give 


, worth what people can be got to give for it,” 


Adrian, and where he meets Joanna, who falls in love with ; was his motto, and from such small beginninp as the sale 
him. Joanna, the warped, unlovable heiress of a buUying.of the right to kiss his little sis er for a halfpenny (but a 
father, not only imagines herself engaged (on wholly i pennjy in the case of Lz i\?/ , her sweetheart) he r^e to 
inadequate grounds) to her wonderful young cousin, huts the giddy heights of the “ Lola Cigarette ^ and the ‘‘ Great 
incidentallv in doing so simply swamps every other j Exhibition,^ and finally to juggling wrth six limrted liabrhty 
character in the book. It is no disparagement to the '"companies on the capital of one. Mr. Onions has written, 
author’s skill to sav that beside the tragedy of this one f as I say, a very good stoiy, and for two things especially 
figure the rest seem puppets. Jbrzzzzza, wdth her luxurious 1 1 thank him: he has made me sympathise with a hero 
empty life and her delusions, is almcst terribly alive; she! who was an absolute scoundrex from beginning to end 
dominates author and reader alike. Her story could hardly . always a grateful sensation ; and he has described so 
be a cheerful one ; but of the force and insight wdth which j intimately the life of certain citizens of iord, and especially 

it has been told there can — — social organisa^on of 

be no two opinions. A ^ cirrender Sqvare 

book that lingers in the r .'■VI'' f' ' Congregational Chapel, 

' . one point that Mr. Aenold 

■^iLLiAiiopOEAXGEwas \ji' | jn !li^! ii. I ' Bennett must look to his 

not a romantic prince, as i; ! laurels. During the later 

Miss Maejoeie Bowen is . partofthebooktheauthor 

the first to admit. His ' f'iffinl ■! has nottaken much trouble 

political and militarv i w|l i'Ct:!’-- .-T" j ii ■ to avoid suggesting certain 

genius is a matter of his'- ' ' f.r” iT.' ii !l ; ^ ' i living personalities, and 

torical record; but the man ' -r-r:' — !< i' i.. in more than one way he 

himself had not the -I f ‘ j ' ' sails very close to the wind 

dramatic touch, the gift ^ if indeed. But he sails with 

of appreciating and living -- -=7^ - a fine buccaneer on board, 

up to the sentiments and wdien the Official Ee- 

which his deeds might be - ceiver and the rapacity of 

expected to arouse in his ; I i ^ musical comedy star 

audience and indeed in j ^ caused between them the 

himseE, It is certain that • i/7 M collapse of Mr, Wace's 

ho displayed no emotions ; ' ff paper piracy, and he was 

it is doubtful if he felt obliged to flee for the 

any; in the result, he could — ■ Spanish main in good 

I not inspire popularity. \j ^ earnest, I confess without 

I Categorically insisting on jf^j^ shame that I was sorry, 

this fact. Miss Bowen ‘ 

has yet contrived to w’eave 
, a most romantic and 
! dramatic tale from the 
incidents of his career. 

Louis, James, Maby and 
Anne and all the protago- 
nists of the time appear, 
but the central figure is 



Pasted on the paper 
' wrapper of Contraband 

Tommy : a Tah of the 
Dj'eadnought Era (Jack), 
|S[( by Mr. Charles Gleig 

||j (late Lieut. E.N.), I find 

■ ~ this bald statementi : “ The 

£200 Prize Story for Boys.” 
Just that. Neither inside 
the book nor out can I find 

a word about the offer or 

or the conditions. And that means that 


always William’s: and, Just that. Neither inside 

without any distortion of '^‘Kace-caed Sib?” the book nor out can I find 

the known facts, you are a word about the offer or 

compelled to follow his story as you would follow that of the competition or the conditions. And that means that 
the most popular hero imaginable. The truth is that he is there are things going on which even the most alert of us 
stated to be one thing and portrayed as another ; for, if you miss. Still, I am afraid a young friend of mine, who would 
take the trouble to refer back, when your first excitement certainly have had a cut at it because he badly v^ants a 
has abated, you will find that he says and does no single new bicycle, would not have won even if I had given him 
thing that is not intensely attractive and, in the better the tip. Mr. Gleig has earned the money. Personally 1 
sense, theatrical. Por your own ^ enjoyment, however, you am not altogether sure that I approve of a young rascal 
will do well to leave that objection, together with a split of a ship’s boy who “pinches” a middy’s uniform, joins 
infinitive or two, to the pedants, and read God and the King his ship in his name, saves the Commander’s life from the 
‘ (Methuen) for a magnificent story quite magnificently told, fury of King Wanga Wanga of Tabonga, gets mentioned 

in dispatches, and eventually wins from the Admiralty his 

I can remember a very good short story by Mr. Oliver gunroom rating. But he ’ll go down right enough among 
Onions about a highwayman, and in Good Boy Seldom the youngsters who are destined to make his acquaifitance, 
(Methuen) he has 'told us another, a long one this time, and that ’s the great thing, 
with the Strand for the highway and flash-light advertise- — 

ments for the pistols of his hero. Good Boy Seldom, whose Sins of Society, 

other name was James Enderhy Wace, came from Yorkshire, It is announced that the list of “ doubtful baronets ” will 
and to the Yorkshi reman’s hardness of body and head he be published by the end of the year. A monograph on 
added a dreamy metaphysical bent, which made him averse shady viscounts is also being prepared for the Press. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

The latest Unionist rumour is to the 
effect that the peacemakers have pre- 
vailed over the pacemakers, and the 
title of the Halsbury Club is to be 
changed to the Balfourbury Club. 

It seems queer that the East should 
have a nicer idea of v/hat is sportsman- 
like than the West. In the first en- 
gagement, at any rate, the Chinese 
Government saw to it that the odds 
were even. According to Beiiter, no 
overwhelming numbers, but 
2,000 loyal troops engaged 
2,000 revolutionists. That ’s 
cricket. ... .u 

“We have,” said the Grand 
Vizier, speaking for the Turk- 
ish Government, “no aggres- 
sive intention, no ambitious 
designs, against any country 
or any state. It is, on the 
contrary, our most ardent 
desire to respect the legitimate 
rights of all countries.” This 
disposes once and for all of 
the rumour that, if defeated by 
Italy, Turkey would seek com- 
pensation by taking Germany. 

* sl< ' 

It is pretty to see allies help- 
ing one another in their diffi- 
culties. Dalziel tells us that 
great numbers of Germans and 
Austrians are arriving in Tur- 
key to take the place of the 
deported Italians. 

It is scarcely fair to say that 
Mr. Stead’s peace mission to 
Constantinople has had no 
effect. Mr. Stead, we under- 
stand, is a distinguished Non- 
conformist, and many Turks, it 
is said, are now in favour of a 
policy of Passive Resistance. 


City for the new battleship Utah, In cannot be stopped, would it not be 
view of the popular belief that Jack possible, when future lists are published, 
has a wife in every port, the refusal -to divide them into two categories, the 
has caused some surprise. | distinctions which are given for merit 

1 being headed “ Honorary Honours ” ? 
Lord Rosebery's proposal that there j 

should be a holocaust of books is still , Some of the more enterprising of 
being vigorously discussed in literary | our newspapers have piiblisiied photo - 
circles. What has surprised us for graphs of the new Eirst Lord op the 
some time is that certain modern ! Admiralty. The likeness to the late 
novels of an advanced type have not Home Secretary is astonishing, 
perished from spontaneous combustion, j * . * 

I The statement that a Nobel Prize is 
Mrs. Pankhurst, speaking at a j to be awarded to Mr. Thomas Edison 

for Physics has aroused a con- 
siderable amount of pleasurable 
excitement among children all 
over the world, who take it to 
mean that a really tasteless 
Castor Oil has been discovered 
at last. ... 


Mr. Edwin Sachs, the Chair- 
man of the British Eire Pre- 
vention Committee, has been 
pointing out how the danger's 
of fire as regards children may 
be minimised. We should have 
thought it would have been 
possible to render them abso- 
lutely fire-proof by treating 
them with certain chemicals, 
as is done in the case of stage 
properties. ,j. a. 

Truth will out even in a 
misprint. The following state- 
ment appeared in The Daily 
Telegraph's summary of Mr. 
Birrell’s Home Rule pro- 
nouncement : — 

2. This Irisli Parlianient will have 

full legislative powers and con- 
trol over purely Irish concerns. 

3. In considering what these * ‘ con- 
cerns” shall be, the Goveni- 
ment are taking a wide view, 
in order “to satisfy a national 

A serious explosion has occiirred 
at the demand for national 
responsibility. 



The Erench Minister 
Einance has ordered his 
exhibit a cheerful 
collecting taxes. 


of 


“Man Wullie, they tell me they’ve got a thbee-leggit 
GALE UP AT JeEMIE SaMSON’S.” 

“Do YE TELL ME ! ! 1 He’LL BE AWFU* PEOOD ABOOT IT?” 

“ Prood ! ! Man, he ’s pkoodeb than the aulb coo hersel’.” 


officials to 
demeanour when 
They would be well 
advised, however, not to he too playful. 
Taxpayers are peevish animals, and any 
attempt to chaff them about the object 
of his visit might have serious results 
for the collector, 

sjs ij/t 
•’fi 

“ Punishment,” says Dr. Devon, 
“ never did anybody any good.” Cho- 
rus of schoolboys: — “Devon, glorious 
Devon 1” 

The United States Navy Department 
has refused a silver tray, bearing the 
figure of Brigham Young and the 
Mormon Temple, offered by Salt Lake 


suffragist meeting in Brooklyn, declared 
that she would not be a man for all the 
wealth in the world. This is fortunate, 
as it is rumoured that the lady could 
not if she would. 


sj: * 
^ - 


Lord Haldane, in defending the Terri- 
torials, declared that he expects to be 
dead before any political party seriously 
suggests compulsory military service. 
We understand that, since making this 
statement, our War Minister has 
received a number of telegrams from 
Germany wishing him long life. 

- » 

Lord Selborne has been inveighing 
against the selling of titles for • the 
benefit of party funds. If the practice 


“ A seventeen year-old youth was 
charged vitli pedalling without a certificat?.” 

Leeds Mercury. 

This comes as a distinct shock to 
pianola artists. 


“The Girl who was Too Big for her Shoes. 

Bead about her Inside.” 

So runs the invitation on the cover of 
The Dome Circle. But we get more 
than enough of this kind of thing in The 
Lancet. 

“Tommy Burns stated in an. interview that 
he was anxious to meet Johnson anyw'here in 
the world, preferably in Australia, with the 
stipulation that no churclies be allowed. 
Rader.'' — Aheixleen Journal, 

This seems to be a hit at the Rev. 
P. B. Meyer.' 
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BOOKS TO THE BONFIRE. 

[A /‘oritnl«ution the on tlie crying need iur our liltraries 

u he purged hy tire.] 

This weary mass of stuff that lines my wall, 

"With painted skins or buckram backed and flanked, 
What is there in these objects, after all, 

That they should seem to me so sacrosanct ? 

How after row in steady iteration, 

These little ink-marks, made on rag or pulp— 

At the mere thought of their proposed cremation 
Why does my larynx give a choky gulp ? 

Now that I think of it, I do not know 
Why tins is so. 

Why do I guard {some do it under glass) 

Each volume in its sacred niche or nook ? 

Is it for merit, first or second class, 

Or just because it calls itself a Book ? 

Although of their insides and those who wrote ’em 
Ninety per cent, induce a dull despair, 

Yet, as a savage contemplates his totem, 

So I assume with them a reverent air. 

He worships it and would be much concerned 
To see it burned. 

Dry-eyed I mark my other goods decay ; 

Curtains^ and carpets fade and leave me cold ; 

The paper from my walls is rapt away 

And new designs (at Spring) replace the old ; 

By decades I renew the kitchen boiler 
And bid the relics to the scrapper go, 

But on my precious books if Time the spoiler 
Should lay his hand they stick in statu quo. 

New ones may come and want a vacant site, 

5ut they eit tight. 

At times I think a sacrilegious thought : 

I stop to ask w'hy I, who have no tfse 
For feats of prairie-trotters, ever bought 
That tale', Through Manitoba on a Moose : 

How one who loves to tread the Muse’s track, but 
Abhors the lesser guides, allowed himself 
To have and keep With Dulcimer and SacJcbut, 

Or Kindred SouhPants on his poets’ shelf. 

These last were gifts, but still their natural fate 
Is in the grate. 

Though courtiers’ gossip chills me to the bone, 

And guardsmen' bore me when their waists are slim, 
Here ’s Croivned Heads I have Patted (gilt-edged roan),. 

And Beaucham}) of the Blues (half-calf — like him) ; 
And, though my views of life afloat are cynical 
(It makes me sick and sailors are so blunt), 

I cling to Fo7iy Yeaf's Abaft the Binnacle \ 

Also to Yoicks I and yet I never hunt. 

I have not read them since my childhood’s day, 

But there they stay. 

The room to which their betters have a claim 
(Pipe-racks, for instance, or a clear blank space) 

They block ; yet if I fling them to the flame 
I smack my “holiest instincts in the face; 

My only hop'e of losing -what I cherish 
(To ‘‘ Elia’s ” inspiration be the praise) 

Is that my total house (insured) should perish, 

And all this dry-rot swell the common bla 2 :e. 

Eoast pig was thus secured without a cook, 

Why not roast book ? 0. S. 


TRIPOLI TRIALS. 

“Why not find an Italian?” said Mabel, as we discussed 
the dearth of British female labour. “ She would keep 
us on thrushes and Chianti, and we could imagine we 
were living in Rome.” 

Mabel, I need hardly explain, is as yet young in house- 
keeping. That is why I watched the fog settling amongst 
the chimneys of 'Victoria Street, and made no audible 
reply. 

Rosa Rosmunda came the next week. 

Eosa Eosmunda is a dark, deep-voiced ^voman of forty- 
nine. 

Even so early as the first day, Eosa Eosmunda sang a 
little. She affected the ultra-passionate mode. But Mabel’s 
comprehension of Italian is not really nimble, and she 
seemed to think that the “ ^more ” and “ belle donne ” 
brought a breath of the South into the flat. 

Thus things were just possible until The War broke out. 

We were awakened one morning by the deep voice of 
Eosa Eosmunda chanting in tones of menacing resolution : 

‘‘ Se Uni-ber-to mi da la spa-da, 

Quel-la spa*da 
Quel-la spa-a-da, 

Se Um-ber-to mi da la spa-da, 

Quel-la spa-da por-ter-6." 

The fact that her threatened assumption of the sword was 
made conditional upon its presentation to her by the hands 
of a King of Italy long ago dead, seemed to reduce a little 
the risks of the undertaking. 

When the “ spada ” was quite finished with, the “ fucile ” 
was taken and exercised. After that, in turn, every 
known weapon in the arsenals of war,- and after that — 
da capo. It was awful. There was a sentimental refrain 
which should have had its place in the chant; but in the 
ardour of patriotism this was generally forgotten. Battle 
was the business. 

It went on for days. We did not know what to do. 

Mabel maintained that no human being sbo'uld be denied 
the gift of song — that it was to twist the neck of a lark to 
interfere. But I watched her colour fading daily, and my 
work had been at a standstill for a week, when we told 
Eosa Eosmunda that we feared she would not suit us. 

Oh, the bliss that then reigned in our little home 1 The 
woman seemed to know her voice had been her ruin, and 
went about her tasks mouse-quiet. 

It wfeis all so pleasant that Mabel actually began to 
veer round towards her again. She came to the conclusion 
indeed that no loyal Italian could have acted otherwise. 
But she w^as sure that “silly old Tripoli” could interest 
nobody now. She argued, moreover, that the woman had 
had a lesson, and naturally would not sing again, and that 
it would be the height of foolishness to part with a good 
servant. 

The end of it was, of course, that we told Eosa Eosmunda 
that, on reconsidering the matter, we found she would 
suit us very well. 

-J'!- ^5- ¥• 

“ Se IJm-ber-to mi da fii-ci-le, 

Quel fu-ci-le 
Quel fu-ci-i-le, 

Se ITm-ber-to mi da fu-ci-le, 

Quel fu-ci-le por-ter-6.” i 

Eosa Eosmunda’s voice has gained in strength and 
volume during her recent period of depression. But after 
all, as Mabel said, even if we had a Chinaman it would 
be the same just now. 

Motto for the Cocoa Peace Party : “ The nib is mightier 
than the sword.” 


iSK 
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THE COUNTESS AND THE TAXI-DRIVER. 


EEOEmNa THIS DEAWIKO BY mSTAKE, O'® IK sISi'E "1’ ” TM 

THE Metropolitan Fur Stores-third on the right past Bond Street, ^ 


ALL THE LATEST DANCES. 

[Mile. Felicia, a Hungarian dancer, lias lieen 
aripearing at tlie Hippodrome. In lier principal 
dance she obtains, it is said, “ one of the most 
extraordinary effects by a curious movement oi 
the nape of the neck upwards.”] 

At the Crematorium the chief attrac- 
tion is Erl. Eollmops, whose dancing is 
full of the most singular suggestiveness. 
In one of her measures, appropriately 
entitled Liehelei, she does some yci- 
credible things with her calves, which 
are made to express a wide variety of 
emotions — now of coaxing tenderness, 
now of burning passion, and in 
of contemptuous rejection. Erl. Eoll- 
mops’ performance is a stupefying 
revelation to those unacquainted with 
the more recent development of the 
terpsichorean art. 

M. Djujitsovitch, who is to be seen 
at the Pandemonium, has introduced 
to London a dance which nightly 
holds an over-crowded house ^ 
unparalleled grip. Attention is first 
riveted by a spasmodic twitching oi 
the knee-cap; the movement then 
gradually spreads to other sections oi 
the body, the dance finishing with a 
tremendous tour de force in the form 


of a concerted jerk of the Adam s apple 
and the Achilles tendon. 

The new Sardinian dancer at the 
Empyrean, Signora Eigli, created an 
immense at her first appearance 
the other evening. In the chief item 
of her repertoire she achieves ^ an 
amazing sensation by a deft manipu- 
lation of her collar-bone, which is 
seen to move in a sinuous wave, 
culminating in a shudder that leaves 
the spectator claimiiy ■with a nameless 

It has been left to Miss Truly 
AUwright, who comes here with a big 
reputation from the States, to demon- 
strate to a British audience the subt^, 
yet staggering effect that can_ be 
produced in a dance by bringing into 
play the muscles of the ears. In a 
wonderful “Wag-time” number she 
employs these organs with irresistible 
charm, and the final flap inyariably 
brings down the house. 

We are asked to state that, owing to 
a slight dislocation sustained at re- 
hearsal, Mile. Cuibono, the “Venezuelan 
Venus,” wiU be unable to give her 
famous spinal-cord dance at the Oapi- 
tolium this week. 


JOIJENALISTIO DETACHMENT. 

The dogs of war are unleashed. 

The eagles are wamng fa^ i 

But I read on the biU of The Dai ly Thrill 1 
“ Shots in a West-end Hat.” 

The news from Turkey is bad, 

The news from China is vrorse, i 
But I read on the biU of The Daily ^ Thrill 
“ Actress robbed of her purse.” 

There are terrible scenes in Borne, 

And horrible sights at Constant O . , 
But I read on the biU of The Daily Thrill 
“ Peer to play in a panto. 

So I ’m sure when the dreadful days 
Of Armageddon arrive, 

I shall read on the biU of TM Daily 

Thrill . T, . 

“ Scene at a Welsh Whist Dnve. 

And when the last trump shall rend 
The World to its midmost hub, 

The Daily Thrill wiU adorn Us Uill 
With “ Raid on a West-end Club. 

“We take great pains in fitting your 
feet,” says a bootmaker’s advertisement 
in'ITte Blairgowrie Advertiser. VVitn 
ordinary bootmakers we generally find ] 
that it is we who take the pains. 
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1 removed from Sydenham and placed 
THE LUCKLESS PALACE, over Bond Street-- Then Londoners 
In addition to the public meetings j could shop in the wet, as they can- 
to discuss the future of the Ciystaljnot now do, in comparative comfort. 
Palace, other gatherings have met with | Declined as too Utopian, 
the same purpose, but ratlier to arrange | A letter was read from a well-known 
for private than public proprietorship | variety agent, offering to rent the 
or tenancy. We report the proceed- i Crystal Palace as a permanent school 
ings at the most influential of these. J for the instruction of Russian dancers 
The chair ’was taken by Lord: in sufficient numbers to meet the 
Avebury, fresh from a sparkling ' requirements of the thousand-and-one 
evening with the Poetry of Action ; music-hall managers who must add 
Society, and among others present, in | this branch of entertainment to their 
addition to many shareholders, ’were i programme. Declined. 

Mr. F. E. Smith (who is everywhere!; A letter was read from Sir Henry 
just now) and, with a watching brief 1 Howorth, offering to present a com- 
for the Glaziers* Union, Mr. Edmund Iplete set of his letters in The Times if 
Payne. Lord Avebury, in his 


opening remarks, said that he 
hoped there would be no violence 
during the proceedings. They 
must remember that those who 
live in glass houses should. not 
throw 'stoes. (Laughter.) They 
were met to consider the future 
of the famous building. It would 
grieve him very much to see it 
go. He hoped that some practical ^ 
proposition for saving it would be 
brought forward that afternoon. 
Life was real, life was earnest. 

The Eight Hon. E. E. Smith, 
K.G., M.P., asked for the use of 
the building as a club-house for 
the .Halsbury Club. His only 
fear, he said, was that it might 
not be large enough, but 'they 
were prepared to put up with a 
little inconvenience. The place, 
he said, peculiarly appealed to 
them and their revered leader by 
reason of the transparency of its 
walls, for they had nothing to 
hide and welcomed publicity. In 
fact, it was the attraction of 
publicity that had brought many 
of them together. Declined. 

Mr. Imre Kjralpy offered to 



an impression on it.’* Declined with 
thanks. 

Finally, a letter was read from a 
syndicate of cinematoscope managers, 
offering a substantial rent for the 
Palace as the scene for their varied 
operations — battles, pursuits, tragedies 
and farces. After a long discussion it 
was decided that, for the present, this 
was the most reasonable offer, and 
that to accept it would be to increase 
the happiness and well-being of the 
country, which has so taken the cinema 
to its heart that it cannot be happy 
without it even in the smallest towns. 
A recommendation to open negotiations 
with the syndicate was therefore made 
and the meeting broke up. 


; Smith . 

THEN, Model, ’^>LiKE up; it’« time foii 


purchase the palace and grounds ew 1 the Palace were maintained in good 

for £500. His intention, he said, was , repair under the name of Howorth ’s 


to hold a series of annual exhibitions 
there, to be devoted to the various 
important countries of the world. The 
first would be a German Exhibition, as 
that was calculated to be popular and 
would have the support of the Editor of 
The Nation and a number of leading 
Radicals. The next would be devoted 
to San Marino. The next to Abyssinia, 
and so on. Fortunately it had been 
proved by ethnologists that all these 
nations shared a common passion for 
great wheels, flip-flaps, scenic railways, 
and witching waves, so that the public 
might be assured of fun while imbibing 
instruction. Declined. 

A suggestion was made by Sir John 
Benn that it would be ’to everyone’s 
advantage if the roof j at any rate, were j 


Mammoth Fun City. Declined with 
groans and cries of “ Help ! ” 

A letter was read from Mr. Charles 
Manners suggesting that the Crystal 
Palace should be converted into a 
National Opera House with permanent 
quarters for himself as a manager in 
the North Tower, whence he proposed 
to conduct the performances from a 
captive balloon. Declined with cheers, 
tears and laughter. 

A letter was read from The Human 
Ostrich, now exhibiting in a Dime 
museum in Indianopolis, who asked to 
be remembered if it was decided to 
demolish the building and any difficulty 
was found in disposing of the glass. 
“ I do not promise,” he added, to eat 
it all ; but given time I ought to make 


A MATTER OF DETAIL 

** Don’t forget to telephone to 
Olive,” I said to myself as I took 
my place in the -morning train, 
going Citywards. ‘‘Remember 
not to forget to telephone to 
Olive,” I repeated solemnly to 
myself as I disembarked at 
Liverpool Street. “And, by the 
way, don’t forget to remember 
not tcK forget to telephone to 
Olive/’*' I added severely, still to 
myself as I mounted the steps 
of my business habitation in 
Austin Friars. 

The characters of this little 
drama are myself, “ my dear wife, 
A. B.” (as she is described in the 
lawyer’s precedent for the last will 
and testament of an affectionate 
husband), and Olive, the sister of 
my dear wife, who lives in an 
exclusive flat in Sloane Street, 
only connected with the outside 
world .by the telephone. Our 
eligible suburban residence is not 
on the telephone, and, when my 
wife wants to avail herself of 
that institution, she must needs go 
outside and to the public call-box 
round the corner. Her last remark, 
as I left for the office, was, “Now 
don’t forget to telephone to Olive.” 

The successful man of affairs puts 
off the happy-go-lucky self of private 
life as he passes over the office thres- 
hold, and puts on the stern methodical 
self of business. Thus, I had for- 
gotten all about Olive and her claims, 
until my partner came into my room 
to speak to me an hour or so later. 

“ By the way ...” he began. 

“Which reminds me,” I answered, 
and I went to the telephone. “ Are 
you 99999 Gerrard?” I began, “In 
other words,” I continued, “are you 
Olive? Yes? I am delighted -and 
surprised to hear it. I, on ther other 
hand, am your sister’s husband. The 
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Shopman, ‘‘The fuesh heeeings aee -vtiet nice this morning, M’m.” 
Lady. “Er'— hate they roes?*' 

Shopman. M'm, all fish is dearer at this season!” 


other people whose remarks intervene 
from time to time do not matter. 
They talk, not because they have any- 
thing of importance to say, but simply 
because they cannot refrain from talk- 
ing. It is their idea of pleasure. I, 
however, have a duty to perform. I 
was to remember to telephone to you. 
You see : I have remembered. Won’t 
your sister be pleased, and aren’t you 
going to congratulate me ? ” 

Olive remarked upon the improve- 
ment in me, and Exchange, being of 
opinion that, when a thing is done, 
it is done and there is no use in talk- 
ing about it, asked if we had finished. 

“ Yes,” said I. 

“No,” said Olive. 

“Of course,” I said, “you want to 
remind me not to forget to tell my wife 
that I did telephone to you. Eest 
assured, my dear Olive. That is the 
sort of thing a man does not forget. 
You can rely on me. Good-bye.” 

“But what about the message?” 
cried Olive’s voice, and my receiver 
did its best to reproduce her agitation. 

“ My dear girl,” I remonstrated, “ I 
am not perfect. When one has suc- 
ceeded in performing a difficult duty, it 
is depressing to be called upon at once 
to perform yet another. Surely a man 
may be allowed to forget something? 
And the ingratitude of it and the greed 
of you ! ” 

“ Idiot ! ” said the voice briefly. 

“ And now you vituperate. Observe 
the reward of virtue. If I had omitted 
to telephone to you, you would not 
have said one cross word to me.” 

“ YouTl get it when you go home,” 
said the voice with joy. 

“ And, yet again, you are spiteful. 
But you are also wrong. She wiH say, 

‘ Did you telephone to Olive ? ’ I 
shall answer truthfully, ' Yes.’ I shall 
then get good marks and immediate 
reward. If anything depended upon 
this message, whatever it was, you will 
get the blame. So long,” and I rang 
off. 

Such was my forecast. You, in your 
wider experience, may say that wives 
never ask you if you have executed 
their commissions when as a matter 
of fact you have. We are both wrong. 
Women are more diabolically ingenious 
than even that. The first words that 
greeted me, on my evening return to 
the Eligible, were : — 

“ Did you give Olive my message ? ” 

And, as Olive will discover later, I 
prevaricated. 


“The orchestra, which was under the con- 
ductorship of Sir Henry Wood, also sang the 
‘Dance of Seven Veils’ from the ‘Salome’ 
music very finely.” 

They loill break out like this at times. 


MR. PUNCH’S LITERARY 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Ye would-be bards whose course is not 
begun. 

Whose infant Pegasus has yet to run. 

Listen, and I will tell you how it ’s done. 

Do not imagine that the bard is born, 

Nor think the bay-leaf on his skull is 
worn 

Because it grows there — like a bison’s 
horn. 

Not much. Nor yet by thought or 
studious care. 

This is no intellectual affair ; 

It isn’t in the head ; it ’5 in the hair I 

Yon man of song, whose overflowing 
mat 

Floats down his neck and clusters 
round his hat — 

Why do you think he goes about like 
that ? 

From force of habit ? Bless your silly 
heart, 

This is the very sinews of his art ; 

Give him a hair-cut and he ’s in the 

, cart. 


Yet, though some help is patently 
required 

By those whose locks leave much to be 
desired, 

Not being there, or being there, but 
tired, 

You need not fear the springs of song 
are shut, 

Not though you’ve had the precious 
tresses cut ; 

Try some of Hinx’s Hair-oil for the 
Nut I 


“Lord Eosse is at once a soldier, a scientist, 
and a musician ; and those who were present at 
his wedding at Clumber will remember that at 
his request Beethoven’s ‘Hallelujah Chorus* 
was played when he and his bride left the 
chapel.” — Queen. 

This is certainly a testimony to the 
courage of the soldier. 


“Tor nearly three-quarters of an hoiu the 
fire blazed without any real abatement, and it 
was only when it bad burned itself out that 
there -vras any diminution in the intensity of 
the flames.” — Dundee Advertiser. ; ' 

Then the keen intellects of Scotland 
noticed it at once. 
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THE DOCTOR. 

** May I look at my \Yatch?'’ I asked 
my partner, breaking a silence which 
i had lasted from the beginning of the 
j waltz. 

! “Oh, have you got a watch? ’’she 
drawled. “ How exciting ! ” 

I “I wasn’t going to show it to you,” 

I said, “ But I always think it looks 
so bad for a man to remove his arm 
, from a lady’s w’aist in order to look 
at his watch — I mean without some 
: sort of apology or explanation. As 
i though he were wondering if he could 

1 possibly stick another five minutes of 
i it.” 

j “ Let me know when the apolog;^^ is 

1 beginning,” said Miss White. Perhaps, 

I after all, her name wasn’t White, but, 
anyhow, she was dressed in white, and 
it ’s her own fault if W’rong impressions 
arise. 

“It begins at once. I’ve got to 
catch a train home. There’s one at 
12.45, I believe. If I started now I 
could just miss it.” 

“ You don’t live in these Northern 
i Heights then ? ” 

1 “ No. Do you ? ” 

“Yes.” 

j I looked at my W'atch again. 

; “I should love to discuss with you 
the relative advantages of London and 
Greater London,” I said ; “ the flats 
and cats of one and the big gardens of 
the other. But just at the moment 
the only thing I can think of is whether 
I shall like the walk home. Are there 
any dangerous passes to cross ? ” 

“ It ’s a nice wet night for a walk,” 
said Miss White reflectively. 

“ If only I had brought my bicycle.” 

“ A watch and a bicycle ! You are 
lucky ! ” 

“ Look here, it may be a joke to you, 
but I don’t fancy myself coming down 
the mountains at night.” 

“ The last train goes at one o’clock, 
if that ’s any good to you.” 

“All the good in the world,” I said 
joyfully, “Then I needn’t walk.” I 
looked at my watch. “ That gives us 
five minutes more. I could almost teU 
you all about myself in the time.” 

“It generally takes longer than 
that,” said Miss White. “At least 
it seems to.” She sighed and added, 
“My partners have been very auto- 
biographical to-night.” 

I looked at her severely. 

“I’m afraid you’re a Suffragette,” 
I said. 

As soon as the next dance began I 
hurried off’ to find my hostess. I had 
just caught sight of her, when — 

“ Our dance, isn’t it ? ” said a voice. 

I turned and recognised a girl in 
blue. 

“ Ah,” I said, coldly cheerful, “ I was 
just looking for you. Come along,” 

We broke into a gay and happy 
step, suggestive of twin hearts utterly 
free from care. 

“ Why do you look so thoughtful ? ” 
asked the girl in blue after ten minutes 
of it. 

“ I ’ve just heard some good news,” 

I said. 

“ Oh, do tell me 1 ” 

“I don’t know if it w’ould really 
interest you.” 

“ I ’m sure it would. ’ 

“ Well, several miles from here there 
may be a tram, if one can find it, which 
goes nobody quite knows where up till 
one-thirty in the morning probably. It 
is now,” I added, looking at my watch 
(I was ^getting quite good at this), 
“ just on one o’clock and raining hard. 
All is well.” 

The dance over, I searched in vain 
for my hostess. Every minute I took 
out my watch and seemed to feel that 
another tram was just starting off to 
some unknown destination. At last I 
could bear it no longer and, deciding to 
write a letter of explanation on the 
morrow, I dashed off. 

My instructions from Miss White 
with regard to the habitat of trams 
(thrown in by her at the last moment 
in case the train failed me) were vague. 
Five minutes’ walk convinced me that 
I had completely lost any good that 
they might ever have been to me. 
Instinct and common sense were the 
only guides left. I must settle down 
to some heavy detective work. 

The steady rain had washed out any 
footprints that might have been of 
assistance, and I was unable to follow 
up the slot of a tram conductor of 
which I had discovered traces in 
Two-hundred-and-fifty-first Street. In 
Three - thousand - eight - hundred - and 
ninety-seventh Street I lay with my 
ear to the ground and listened in- 
tently, for I seemed to hear the ting- 
ting of the electric car, but nothing 
came of it ; and in Four-millionth 
Street I made a new resolution. I 
decided to give up looking for trams 
and to search instead for London — 
the London that I knew, 

I felt pretty certain that I was still 
in one of the Home Counties, and I 
did not seem to remember having 
crossed the Thames, so that if only I 
could find a star which pointed to the 
south I was in a fair way to get home, 
I set out to look for a star ; with the 
natural result that, having abandoned 
all hope of finding a man, I immedi- 
ately ran into him. 

“ Now then,” he said good-naturedly, 
i “ Could you tell me the way to — ” 
I tried to think of some place 

near my London — “to Westminster 
Abbey?” 

He looked at me in astonishment. 
His feeling seemed to be that I was too 
late for the Coronation and too early 
for the morning service. 

“Or — or anywhere,’’ I said hurriedly. 

“ Trams, for instance.” 

He pointed nervously to the right ; 
and disappeared. 1 

Imagine my joy; there w-ere tram- 
lines, and better still a tram approach- . 
ing. I tumbled in, gave the conductor i 
a penny, and got a workman’s ticket j 
in exchange. Ten minutes later we ; 
reached the terminus. ; 

I had 'wondered where we should | 
arrive, whether Gray’s Inn Eoad or ; 
Southampton Eow, but didn’t much 
mind so long as I was again within , 
reach of a cab. However, as soon as I | 
stepped out of the tram, I knew at 
once where I was. 

“ Tell me,” I said to the conductor ; 

“ do you now go back again ? ” ; 

“In ten minutes. There’s a tram 
from here every half-hour.” * 

“ When is the last ? ” : 

“There’s no last. Backwards and ' 
forwards all night.” ; 

I should have liked to stoj) and 1 
sympathise, but it was getting late. I ; 
walked a hundred yards up the hill ^ 
and turned to the right. ... As I 
entered the gates I could hear the | 
sound of music. 1 

“ Isn’t this our dance ? ” I said to . 
Miss White, who was taking a breather ' 
at the hall door. “ One moment,” I | 
added, and I got out of my coat and ; 
umbrella. 

“ Is it ? I thought you ’d gone.” 

“ Oh, no, I decided to stay after 
all. I found out that the trams go all j 
night.” 1 

We walked in together. i 

“I won’t be more autobiographical < 
than I can help,” I said, “ but I must ! 
say it ’s a hard life, a doctor’s. One is | 
called away in the middle of a dance ' 
to a difficult case of — of mumps or j 
something, and — well, there you are. 

A delightful evening spoilt. If one j 
is lucky one may get back in time for a 
waltz or two at the end. ' 

“Indeed,” I said, as we began to i 
dance ; “at one time to-night I quite 
thought I wasn’t going to get back 
here at all,” ' A. A. M. 

From a book catalogue : 

“Hall Caine, two xetters, both on note- 
paper stamped ‘ Grreeba Castle, Isle of Man ’ ; 
one is typewritten to ,a builder asking him to do 
some repaii's and bears Hall Caine’s signature ; 
the other is written by Hall Caine to the same 
builder saying he encloses his cheque.” 

No offers from us. But we would gladly 
have bought the builder’s letter if Mr. 
Caine hadn't enclosed the cheque. 
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THE APPEAL AD HOMINEM. 

BEING THE NEW METHOD OF ADVERTISEMENT BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 

{IVhisoiiic Miss Daisy Diin})le^ of Musical Comedy fame, docs an afternoons sliopjnny.) 








S E SAYS THAT MESSES. TOMKISSON’s LATEST AUT WALL-PAPEllS 
AEB THE DAINTIEST THIKOS SHE HAS EVBE SEEN. 


SHE EEEEESHES HEE8ELE ^VITH A OIXSS OF JE^I^ DmOIOUS 
EFFEEVESCINO, NON-INTOSIC.AIINO HEEBAE BEEE. 
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She inspects some of the i^^test sm>EM desk^ 

JEWELLERY Ai THE MAONIFIOBNT ESTABLISHMENT OF T 

Crystallite Diamond Co., 










*vn SELECTS A 90 H.r. CAR-DE-LDXE Fr.01I THE TORIYALLED 
CO?LEmorDISPllYED IN THE STUPENDOUS SHOW-ROOMS OF THE 

Mammoth Motor Co. 
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^ ^alkis' Bo^ra Eeseot Steeet '(HTH a hoedisaet hikeaktot 

■' rroopsT. “It WAS MX BEOTHEE.” 

•^•^•^' eioweb! Ain’t thebe no back steeets, ain’t theee no pubiio-’ohses, in LonbonI” 


A FAILURE OF SYMPATHY. 

W^fiBN tii6 dosid l6aT6s adowB th.6 lane arc ImiTiod, 

And all the dells are bare and bonfires smoke, 

The bard (by rights) should be extremely worried, 

He ought not to evolve a single joke, 

But wander, woods among, a pale down-hearted bloke 

And I (of old) have felt the chestnuts patter 
Like sound of nails upon my coffin-lid ; 

My landlady, disturbed about the matter,’ 

Asked if I liked my food ; I said I did ; 

But told her where I ailed, and why Joy’s face was hid, 

“ The flowers, I said, “are gone ; once more Proserpina 
Is rapt^by Pluto to the iron gates ; 

Can even hard-boiled eggs prolong the chirp in a 
Poetic bosom at such awful dates ? ’’ . 

And she said nothing, but removed the breakfast-plates. 

But now (I know not why) I feel quite jolly ; 

The ways are thick with mire, the woods are sere * 

The ram^ is falling, I have lost my brolly, 

Yet still my aptitude for song and cheer 
Seems unaffected by the damp. It ’s deuced queer. 

And when I wander by the leafless spinneys 
I notice as a mere phenomenon 
The way they Ve moulted ; I would give two guineas 
To feel the good old thrill, but ah, it ’s gone : 

I neither weep nor tear my hair ; I just move on. 

I ^ite enjoy my meals (it seems like treason) ; 

Par other was the case in days of yore, 

When every mood of mine subserved the season— 


Mirth for the flowery days, and mirth no more 
When Summer ended and her garlands choked the floor. 

You bid me take my fill of joy, dear reader, 

And hang repining ! but I dread my bliss ; 

If I can prove myself a hearty feeder. 

Saying to tea-shop fairs, “Two crumpets, Miss,’' 

What time Demeter’s daughter feels that icy kiss, 

Shall I be some day cold to Nature’s laughter ? 

Shall I no longer leap and shout and sing 
And shake with vernal odes the echoing rafter, 

When at the first warm flush of amorous Spring 
The woodlands shine again 7 That tuould be sickening. 

Evob. 

The World’s Workers. 

y^rs Paraons has been at theEoimd Tower there 
“ aceident. It is his duty to hoist the flag at sunrise 
and haul it down at smset."— Daily Telegraph. 

A very pe^ous duty. His luck seems to have been 
phenomenal. 

^ Candidate’s address as advertised in the Kent 

thlt¥hfve W ®^’™n,-You will see from the above memorial 
^euMto do snTw ^ “ candidate, and I have 

Srhesf infeW, 'f support. If elected, I shall study 

out fear nr fmrnTir whale, acting independently, with- 

out tear or favour.— Truly yours, Henet Easies?’ 

^. Eastbs takes his candidature seriously. In his spare 
time he might study the best interests of Pegwell Bay as a 
shnmp, and those of Margate as a mackerel. He mustn’t 
be an independent whale all the time. 
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TENANTS’ FIXTURES. 


Mb. W™k Chubchill. OONGEATULATIONS. MY DEAE BOY. YOU CAN TAKE OYEE 
™1y[r.™oSNNA^^» THANKS SO MUCH; AND YOU CAN HAVE BEEESEOED^^ 
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AT THE HALSBURY CLUB. 

Sir R Carson. “ Sliure, the blioys ’ll be here dhirectla— they ’re as kheen as mhustarcl ! ’* 


House of Commons^ Tuesday, October 
24 ^ — Considering inconvenience of Au- 
tumn sessions, the strain on Ministers, 
the upsetting of business and domestic 
arrangements among private Members, 
attendance surprisingly large. Among 
notable absentees were Winston and 
McKenna, who on eve of re-opening 
Parliament have, to general surprise 
and some mystification, exchanged 
offices. It’s what Halsbuey, if his 
mind were not engrossed by loitier 
themes, would call “ a sort of ” thimble- 
rigging business. You lift a thimble 
labelled Admiralty expecting to find 
McKenna, and behold Winston en- 
deavouring to master one of the things 
that baffled the Prophet Ague, to wit, 
the way of a ship on the sea. Another 
thimble labelled Home Office. Pick it 
up looking for Winston attempting to 
square Labour Members, and lo ! the 
dome-like head of McKenna, 


Members scan Front Opposition ' 
Bench in vain for glimpse of Colonel ; 
Carson, K.O. Before Speaker took 
Chair speculation rife as to whether 
learned and gallant gentleman would 
appear in khaki. Didn’t appear at 
all. Eumoured that he has already 
started on that march to Cork destined 
to eclipse the crowning achievement of 
Lord Eoberts of Kandahar ^ thirty- 
one years ago. No reliable informa- 
tion forthcoming, Irish press strictly 
censored. 

Two notable new Members sworn j 
in. T. W. Eussbll, after his some- 
thing more than twelve months en- 
forced absence, comes back to scene of 
varied experience and general advance- 
ment, prize of sheer capacity. In pause 
that fell on House while he stood at 
Table taking the oath there was heard 
from Ladies’ Gallery artless enquiry : 
“I wonder on which side he will take 


his seat this time.” ^ Which shows 
afresh how misleading is a little 
learning. True, T. W. has, like others, 
been during last twenty-five years 
something of a Parliamentary vagrom. 
But though without a seat of late he 
has meanwhile held useful office in 
Irish Government and returns to safe 
anchorage on Treasury Bench. 

New Member for Kilmarnock, ad- 
vancing to Table to ise-enter on roll of 
Parliament an historic name, greeted 
by sustained burst of cheering from 
Liberal camp. When the young head 
of the House of Gladstone first offered 
himself as Candidate for Kilmarnock 
objection was taken that what was 
wanted was a born Scotchman — 
like Eees, for example. ^ To-day tlae 
new Member emphasised his nationality 
by taking the oath in Scottish fashion, 

; with right hand uplifted. 

> Preliminaries disposed of. Premier 
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moved Resolution practically appropri- 
atin^f whole time of supplementary 
! session lot Government- business, 
j When he concluded, liaving indicated, 

I in addition to Insurance Bill, catalogue 
of measures sufficient, according to 
old-fashioned notions, for length of 
ordinary session, a still small voice was 
heard enquiring, Does the Eight Hon. 
Gentleman propose to take the Public 
Health (Acquisition of \Yater) Bill?” 

It was Leif Jones, on whose shoulders 
has fallen the cloak of champion of 
w^ater-drinkers dropped from the genial 
hands of Wilfeid Lawson. Eoar of 
laughter that followed put House in 
good humour for next half-hour. 

Prince Arthur, rising to repty to 
Pbehier’s speech, was greeted by loud 
cheers from Opposition benches, hilari- 
ously echoed in Ministerial camp. 
Perhaps just as well Carson tarried 
by the way and so was spared sight 
and sound of this ovation. Harry 
Chaplin, whom everyone is delighted 
to see in beaming health, shone with a 
smile broad enough to fill any temporary 
vacancies on the Bench, 

Bminess done . — Prehiee obtains all 
time up till Christmas for Government 
Business. A propos, Lloyd George 
tells story of farmer remonstrated with 
because he fed his pigs on unboiled 
Indian corn. It was pointed out to him 
that boiled com takes less time to digest. 
“ As if time were any matter to a pig ! ” 
replied the farmer scornfully. It is 
something to the House of Commons, 
though you might not always think so. 

Wednesday . — House regards with 
mixed feehng announcement of Em- 
mott’s acceptance of Peerage, in- 
volving retirement from Chair of Com- 
mittees fiUed by him during past six 
years with rare distinction. The 
canopied Speaker’s Chair looms high 
above the plainer one on which his 
Deputy seats himself at the table 
when House is in Committee. While 
its dignity is higher, its responsibility 
greater, it is in some respects less 
thorny in the cushion. The consti- 
tutional axiom that the King can do no 
wrong appertains in considerable degree 
to the occupant of the Speaker’s 
Chair. On the contrary the conviction 
deeply rooted in the mind of a large 
class of Members is that the Chairman 
OF Committees can do nothing right. 

Thus handicapped, and lacking sup- 
port of immemorial traditions that are 
girt about the Speaker’s Chair, the 
Chairman op Committees has night 
after night to fight for his own hand. 
For its successful administration the 
position requires profound knowledge 
of procedure, a clear head, lucidity of 
expression, Tinruffledtemper, adamantine 
paiience and invulnerable courage. 


These qualities meet in the endow- 
ments of Alfred Emmott and have 
won for him, conceded at first a little 
grudginglv, the confidence and esteem 
of the most critical and exacting as- 
sembly in the world. 

Business done. — ^Time-table arranged 
for disposing of Insurance Bill. In 
pithy sentence xAecher-Shee summed 
up present position of the measure, 
“Even the Stygian eloquence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer him- 
self,” he said, “has not been able to 
whitewash the white elephant entirely.” 
House cordially recognised in this way 
of putting it the stitch in time that 
hits the right nail on the head. 

r ■ 



‘ It *s nothing like a Mm*der-Clnb, is it ? ’ ” 

Friday. — Quite pretty to see Prince 
Arthur and Colonel Carson, K.C,, 
seated together on Pront Bench amic- 
ably conversing just as if there had 
never been such a thing as the Halsbury 
Club. Sark tells me it was of that 
they talked, though which of the two 
communicated to him the text of the 
conversation is one of those things I 
may never learn. 

Prince Arthur, according to this 
authority, displayed liveliest interest 
in the new institution. 

“ It ’s nothing like a Murder-Club, 
is it ? ” he asked. “ They meet, you 
know, at odd times in secret places, 
discuss the latest crime, speculate 
on trail of murderer if not yet 
discovered, and occasionally plot the 
removal of a common acquaintance 
who in some respects fails to come up 
to the high level of their standard of 


excellence. I am a child in these 
matters. But I have been told that 
the Halsbury Club is based on revival 
of good old-fashioned English manners. 
At their social meetings they live the 
simple life. Have no tablecloth on 
their deal supper-table ; drink English 
beer out of tankards ; smoke clay pipes 
(the President being distinguished by 
use of a churchwarden) ; feed mostly 
on bread and cheese, with an occasional 
dish of tripe, it being stipulated that 
the wrinkles, which I understand are 
peculiar to that form of cutlet, shall 
not have been smoothed out by use of 
foreign machinery.” 

“ You are altogether wrong,” said the 
Colonel, fingering imaginary epaulet 
on his left shoulder. “There is pos- 
sibly a scintillation of actuality in 
the idea of, in certain circumstances, 
putting someone out of the way. The 
rest is idle tattle. I confess there is 
something picturesque in idea of Hals- 
bury with stem of a churchwarden in 
his mouth and a tankard of beer at his 
elbow, but we have not realized it yet. 

“ Fact is the Halsbury Club is 
composed exclusively of 8t?atesmen 
who feel they are capable of directing 
affairs of the Unionist Party better 
than — well, let us say better than Lans- 
downb. You know the sort of men 
they are. There is Halsbury, whose 
claims upon the gratitude of the State 
for service done are equalled only by 
those established in the domestic circle ; 
Northumberland, one of the most in- 
telligent of our Dukes ; and, above all, 
Willoughby de Broke. 

“Now there’s an all-round states- 
man if you like. I know more about 
military affairs and forced marching 
across country than of politics. But I 
confess that when I hear Willoughby 
speak in the Lords, or read reports of 
his addresses in the country, I recognise 
a rare amalgam combining the over- 
whelming oratorical force of Gladstone 
with the subtlety and statesmanship 
of Dizzy. Willoughby, you know, is 
the founder of the club and personally 
conducts it. That of itself suffices to 
ensure success and the accomplishment 
of its patriotic desire.” 

“Dear me,” said Prince Arthur, 
“ you interest me strangely. I suppose 
the list' of membership is not closed ? 
If you think I ’m in any way eligible 
I should esteem it a privilege to be 
favoured by your undertaking to pro- 
pose me.” 

^ “ I ’ll ask Willoughby,” said Carson, 
rising rather hurriedly and making for 
the door. 

** Do,” said Prince Arthur. “ Per- 
haps he ’ll second the nomination,” 

Business done . — Insurance Bill in 
Committee. 
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THE WINSTON TOUCH. 

Unless cnr artist’s eyes played him false during a hasty visit 

under the Influence. The eager, impetuous, lunging crouch ^ oockefhat M te phSnly a fettering imitation of Uv 

^^so:;!^a^gemLs can he ngde for its s^ 


CO-OPERATION. 

(is recited hy the Chanceleok op the Exchequee.) 
When the Opposition promised to co-operate with me 
I intoned a Nunc Dimittis in the fervour of my glee; 

Eor the odds on my Insurance Bill went up to ten to one 
(Which was offered with no takers), and I thought my task 
was done. 

“This,” they said, “is not the usual controversial paitj- 

measure; , . , i 

It ’s an asset for the nation ; it ’s a blessing ; it s a treasure ; | 
It ’s salvation for the masses— so we fully understand— 

And in making it a statute we propose to lend a hand. 

“ For the men who draw the water and the men who chop 

the wood . 

We observe in all its clauses an infinity of good. _ 

Oh, we envy you your courage and we much applaud your 

^00^g 

And your statesmanlike perception of the things the country 
needs.” 

So they promised me the sun and moon and every golden 

Gave me roses hy the basketful and honey by the jar. 

There was nought they could refuse me, there was nought 

I couldn't be , -m 

When the Opposition offered to co-operate with me. 

But. lo, the dreadful difference 1 To-day they give me ; 
They would dearly like to take -and tear the blessed Bill 

to bits. 


Oh, it's thorns instead of roses, and it's gall instead of 

For the man who “ bribes the nation by his base appeals 
to money.” 

But I know them— yes, I know them ; and when once the 
Bill is through. 

When the Act 's alive and working in the way we meant it to. 
Then I somehow seem to see them (please remember that 

I said it) , . 1 • . n a 

As they stand upon their platforms laying claim to all the 

credit. 

They will say, “ When he was weary and could hardly play 

his part, . n -i • xj 

We restored his drooping courage, ice revived his nagging 

It wSwS’who cheered and helped him, and indubitably vye 
Gave the Act its ’ shape and substance and its merit. 
Q.E.D.” 


Woman the Huntress. 

“A GENTLEMAN tliovoiighly xecoinraends Ms Co^ 

with hunters ; luanied wlieii suited,”— -4 in Monwuj Post 

We like his spirit.^ 

“iN’eoDhobia in its most acute form now assailed the batsmen. 
Beautiful picture post-card strokes gave place to agrestic (hgs, which 
left the flSht of the ball and the total alike imaltered. Though no 
one was Anally gofity of a nniglobnlar cttort, 

The I nfliau cricketers were said to have come over here 
to learn, and they seem to have picked up ,a good deal. 
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! THE ANTIQUE CLOCK. 

1 I HAVE a deep-rooted horror of 

1 auctioneers, at least in their public 
t capacity. Of their private life I cannot 

1 speak with any authority, but I have a 

I confirmed belief that wlien the head of 

1 the family returns from the heat of the 
i day and prepares to ladle out the soup 
' his face will suddenly brighten, and in 
j a great voice, flourishing the spoon the 

1 while, he will remark, “Ladies and 
j gents, what offers?” only to subside 
! at a glance from his wife into a gloomy 
j silence. 

Sometimes I have fluttered for a few 
brief moments on the fringe of the 
bidders, but never without instantly 
catching the auctioneer's eye. Possibly 
he mistakes my careworn expression 
for genuine concern regarding the price 
less article in his hand. “ George,” he 
invariably bawls to his assistant, “show 
the fish-forks and knives complete to 
the stout party in the top 'at.” I hope 
for the best, but can see no other top 
hats in my proximity. George pushes 
his way through the interested spec- 
tators, and I extract a fork without 
enthusiasm. There is an awkward 
pause. 

“Well, Sir?” cries the auctioneer 
with husky expectation. 

“Two shillings,” I murmur with 
sullen despair, and a cold shiver passes 
over me in case I am within reasonable 
reach of that alarming armoury. 

The auctioneer leans forward, as- 
suming a temporary deafness. 

“Did I 'ear the gentleman aright, 
George?” he inquires, adding irony 
to righteous indignation. “ Did I 'ear 
'im say ‘two bob' for that 'andsome 
set of cutlery, hall 'all-marked ? Not 
two bob, George ? ” He has the look 
of a man prepared for a strong denial. 

I nod feverishly. The auctioneer 
shakes his head with profound emotion 
and looks about for sympathy. I 
begin to feel an unscrupulous fellow. 
The spectators survey me with mild 
curiosity. 

“ George,” continues the auctioneer 
firmly, “bring the case back. I was 
mistaken, George. The gent thinks, 
because he sports a top 'at, 'e can 'ave 
, 'is little joke. Bit of a wag, George — 
comes in to waste our time and the 
time of ladies and gentlemen 'oo want 
to do bus ness ” 

He says much else, but I have 
reached the door by that time and 
■ gained the sanctuaiy of the street. 

It was after dinner Evel}m broached 
the subject. There is an absence of 
fair play in feminine tactics. 

“ He 's s%iGh a nice man,” she said 
musingly. 

^ “ Nice ? — an auctioneer ? Oh, come, 

j my dear 1 you ’re facetious.” I smiled 
! in a superior fashion, 
j “But his clocks are outrageously 
; cheap,” she added, warming to the 

1 subject. “ Of course one does not like 
j taking advantage of the man, but it 's 
a chance in a thousand. Such beauti- 
ful clocks with carved doodle-dabbles 

! on the face and ” 

; “But we have a clock — ^lots of clocks. 

! Why create a greater disturbance and 

1 rivaby than at present ? ” 

Evehm sighed. “ Don’t he silly, 
dear. We ’ll just run down to-morrow, 
and if we 're first when the shop opens 
at nine we ’ll pick up the bargain of 
our lives.” 

It is hopeless arguing with her when 
she talks like that. 

It was striking nine when we entered 
the shop. The auctioneer seemed a 
little sm*prised as we bustled in. 

After a few moments’ pause, however, 
he stepped behind his table and coughed 
politely just to put us at our ease and 
to indicate that the arena was cleared. 

“ I think you said the antique clock, 
Madam?” he remarked briskly. “The 
very last — a treasure — a remarkably 
fine timepiece,* eighteenth-century style 
with double gongs, three strikes, alarm 
and bevelled fingers.” 

He recited the full category of its 
features and accomphshments with rare 
fluency. 

“ Bevelled fingers are out of date,” I 
said brightly, in case he thought we 
were impressed, which we were. 

Even Evelyn looked at me with pity. 

“ So is the clock, Sh,” responded the 
auctioneer with gentle courtesy. 

There are moments when a retort 
seems beyond the range of reason. I 
wished I had been less ambitious and 
asked where the cuckoo was. That 
would have taken the wind out of his 
sails. He couldn't have known we 
already have two clocks which with 
varying strikes deliver some twenty 
triumphant cuckoos every midnight. 

We turned again to business. 

^ “Now, Madam,” resumed the auc- 
tioneer, “as there appears to be no 
competition ” 

“I beg your pardon,” broke in a 
voice from a wardrobe, “but I want 
that clock.” 

“ It is no real use to a wardrobe,” I 
said firmly. 

^ But at that moment a stout, dis- 
tinguished lady appeared round the 
comer and eyed us in a melancholy 
fashion. 

Evelyn started. 

“ Be calm,” I whispered, fearing 
she would felt her with the family 
umbrella. 

“Come, come, Madam,” said the 
auctioneer with pohte remonstrance 

addressed to the new-comer ; “ there is 
a selection of other articles very ser- 
viceable and inexpensive. This lady 
particularly desires the clock ; it is the 
very last.” His conclusion was a fine 
touch of pathos, but hardly diplomatic. 

“I want tho clock,” repeated the 
distinguished lady with hea\w" deter- 
mination. 

The auctioneer shrugged his shoul- 
ders. There was evidently nothing 
more to be said. But the glance he 
cast in our direction clearly showed 
where his sympathy lay. 

“In that case,” he continued, “it 
must go to the highest bidder. What 
shall we say for a start ? I’m sure I 
need not tell you of the exceptional 
quality of the article ” 

“ Spare us that,” I cried. He looked 
at me sourly and waited. 

There was a ghastly silence ; I 
mopped my brow. 

“ Five sliiUmgs,” said Evelyn sud- 
denly. 

“ Ten,” from the stout lady. 

“ Twelve,” snapped Evelyn, the light 
of battle in her eye. 

“Fourteen,” added the other com- 
petitor monotonously. 

Evelyn was startled. She glanced 
nervously at me. I stared fixedly at 
the auctioneer’s preposterous cravat. 

I noted that his foxhead pin had lost 
an eye. 

“ Sixteen,” cried Evelyn, trembling 
with suppressed fury. 

“Pound!” thundered the stout dis- 
tinguished lady, like a gale. 

“Thirty shillings with the key,” I 
roared, flushed with the evil ardour of 
competition. 

“ Forty,” from the stout lady. 

I nudged Evelyn casually to" indicate 
the psychological moment had arrived. 

“ There 's something somewhere by 
somebody about a tide in the affairs of 
men,” I began helpfully, but was cut 
short, for Evelyn, with an heroic effort 
to appear unconcerned and in accents 
simulating passionless determination, 
broke silence. “Forty-five,” she said, 
like a person with a cold, and clutched 
my arm in a fevered grasp. 

There was a painful pause. 

^ The auctioneer wore a smile indica- 
tive of nothing at all. 

The stranger had succumbed. 

We tried to look sympathetic as we 
retired with the antique clock concealed 
in brown paper, and the accompanying 
cannon-ball (which during business 
hours careered in mid-air on a piece of 
‘ string) in my pocket. 

Evelyn, dear child, even went up to 
the stout lady and murmured she was 
so sorry, but she wanted it so badly to 
match the tea-set or something else 
quite improbable, while the stout lady 
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smiled graciously and without question, 
like a true sportswoman. 

We had a little dinner and theatre 
just to celebrate the event. I reckoned 
out the total cost of the transaction 
afterwards. Counting the festivities it 
was in the region of three pound ten. 

[ I remembered that more acutely 
next day. For I happened to pass the 
shop at eight-thirty, on my way to the 
office, and as a criminal is said to 
linger about the precincts of his crime 
I peered in for a moment at the door. 

I admit I was somewhat startled to 
see a row of half-a-dozen antique clocks 
along the wall, all assuredly the last. 
But what shocked me even more was 
the sight of the stout lady, no longer 
distinguished, but wearing an apron 
and much occupied in the final stages 
of dusting the wardrobe. 

But, as some clever person has said, 
there are things which even the best of 
us do not tell our wives. 








i 
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ANSWERS TO ENQUIRERS. 

Conjugal Felicity — to regain* 

Anxious'') Yours, “Anxious, ” isindeed 
a knotty problem. You ask us “If a 
husband, A., discovers that his wife, B., 
is inclined to flirtation with C., a third 
party, what should A. do ? Despairing 
of finding the correct answer ourselves, 
we have called in the assistance of 
several expert dramatists (those unerr- 
ing judges of the human heait) and 
now give you a selection from their 
replies. 

“A, should simulate a passion for a 
fourth party, D., when B. will at 
once come round, and C. and D, can 
pair off together.’’ (Eeceived from 
Comedy d' Wyndhmi's,) 

“ A. should lure B. and C. into the 
middle of an earthquake, when B. will 
confess her real love for A., and can 
then be rescued, leaving C. to perish.” 
{A. Collins.) \ 

“A. should shoot C., with the observa- 
tion, ‘You cur, how many men have 
served their time for conduct less 
infamous than yours ! ’ ” (Shoreditch.) 

Now, “Anxious,” you can take your 
own choice. 

Barking of Dog —to prevent. (“7n- 
somnia.") Have you tried shooting it? 

Chrysanthemums — correct method 
OF PINCHING. (“ Suburban Fancier,") 
Strictly speaking, there is no correct 
method ; moreover, if you are after the 
rarer varieties we fear you are now too 
late, as most of these are by this time 
under glass, and locked up at night. 
A few of the late garden species, how- 
ever, can still be secured with the aid 
of a dark lantern; but great care is 
necessary. 





Stranger {to looZinan ucho has fished his lall out of ^oad), “Do you know what the hule 
IS? Do I DROP AND LOSE ONe"?” 

Bocdman. “Don’t know" nuthin’ ’bout the rule when you lose ’em, but when I 
F/YDS ’em it ’S a penny 1 ” 


IN AND OUT OF SEASON. 

In winter, when the snow is white, 

My crisp and eager soul bespeaks 
The love of Joyce, a nimble sprite 
Of active ways and rosy cheeks. 

But when the thaws are coming on, 

The snow, if any, getting grey, 

My spirits sink and thereupon 
Joyce is a thing of yesterday. i 

Lo, April calls for music I Spring, 

For me, demands a treble note ; 

So ably then doth Mabel sing, 

I love her simply for her throat. 

But after several weeks of it 
Her notes (or I) get out of tune ; 

And Mabel’s proper date to quit 
Is somewhere round the 1st of June. 

One’s summer love should charm the 
eyes, 

Should satisfy the keenest sense 
Of beauty, and yet exercise 
A cool, refreshing influence. 


j Then Phyllis proves a restful feast 
Of pink and white, of dainty fluff ; 

But, when the wind is getting east, 

I feel that I have had enough. 

! Yes, when the leaf dies on the tree, 

The captious critic in me hints 
That love’s complexion now should be 
In keeping with the autumn tints. 
That love should have a stouter boot 
And (what is more important yet) 

A father with a pheasant shoot. . . . 
This space (advertisement) to let. | 

Theirs not to Reason 'Why.” 
From The Life Everlasting : — 

“The will of each man or woman is like the 
compass of a sliip — where it points, the ship 
goes. If the needle directs it to the rock there 
’ I fs wreck and disaster — if to the open sea, there 
j ' is clear sailing.” 

' Evidently the needle oE the HaivJce's 
compass pointed to the Olympic, 
“ Sorry, boys,” said the captain, “ hut 
we ’ve got to do it.” 
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j lose her and her son, so far as you were pgYCHOLOGY OF ANTHEO- 

. , J concerned? ’’ , POPHAGY. 


p T T n *» iXlJLU XO-L X V^X’ ,n. X XlXViW- 

I concerned? ^ POPHAGY. 

My clerk opened the door quietly and “It would be cheap at the price. , , • ^7 j* a 

murmured, “Gentleman fc’see vou, Sir. ;I admitted warmly. “But how would {An Exercise m tne^manney of 07ie of 
Private business. Looks respectable, you manage it? I could not be a party Times middle-7nen.) 

Gave me this, Sir.’' ‘ to the use of violence — at least, not Qn no subject has public opinion 

“ This ” was a card, rather larger than , against my aunt.” gone more hopelessly astray than that 

seemed necessary, with a broad edging Mr. Purdie smiled. of anthropophagy, the true psycho- 

of black. It said, in the middle : i “There is nothing so crude about our logical inwardness of which, it cannot 

“Albert Purdie, P.L.” j methods. Our agent, travelling up with i^g too often reiterated, can only be 

There was an address, in Conduit her in the boat train, would talk her into appreciated by those who, like the 
Street, in the left-hand corner ; in the an extended Continental tour. In fact; present writer, have made practical 
right were the words “ Privacy and | he would see her safely to Paris, and of it themselves. The first 

Satisfaction Guaranteed.” lose her there.” ^ ^ occasion was in the Solomon Islands 

Speculation as to the meaning of P.L. ! “ But supposing she tired of Paris ? ” ^t a grand corroboree, at which 1 w^as 

was cut short by the entry of Mr. Purdie, ' “ Did you ever hear of an American the principal guest. The second time 

uninvited. He was a youngish, san- who tired of Parrus ? ” Mr. Purdie in the heart of New Guinea, where 
guine-looking person, 'with a manner] asked in a surprised tone. “Even j narro'wdy escaped forming the jpiece 
I that suggested greased silk. jthen there are Pome, Yenice, Vienna, resistance at a banquet given in 

I “ Pardon what may seem like an ] St. Petersburg.” celebration of the introduction of the 

I intrusion,” he said gently. “But ij “I see.” gramophone. I confess that at the 

knew you would be puzzling over my i “Much depends, of course, upon outset it was impossible to' overcome 
card. I would not venture to take up | the personal charm of our agents. I ^ certain repugnance ; but this speedily 
3 'our time, Sir, if I were not certain always undertake the most stubborn passed away under the influence, of ihe 
that I could be of service to you.” | cases myself.” moral tessitura of the scene, the kindly 

“ In w’hat way ? ” I asked. j “But I don’t understand how you welcome and 'weird uhilations of my 

“In a strictly confidential way,” he | could do all this for £5, especially if hosts, and the hypnotising magic of the 
answered, with a glance in the direction you went yourself, Mr. Purdie.” tropical surroundings. Hostile critics 

of the clerk. “ You forget, my dear Sir, that there of the institution make a profound : 

“Youneednot wait, William,” I said, are thousands of people in London, mistake in imagining that it implies 

He disappeared. every season, who are anxious to lose g^^y personal animosity on the part of 

“ Well,” I asked, “ what is it you American relatives and willing to pay the anthropophagist. Such a feeling 

want, Mr. Purdie?” for the privilege. Our agent can never enters into his head. His 

“I -would rather say, what do you waylay and deal with six parties at emotions are purely impersonal and 
want, Sir? But in the first place you ! once, personally conducting them into ^re compatible with a perfect regard 
probably want to know w'hat ‘ P.L.’ , the less accessible German spas, and for the neatest hanniness of the 
stands for.” j detaining them there till their time is greatest number. 

“ If it won’t take you too long to | up and their money exhausted. Then ^ Anthropophagy may be fairly called . 
explain, I said guardedly. He looked there is our export trade also. No the chess of gastronomy. It not only 
like a person with a slack jaw\ | doubt you have' a nephew who declines enlarges the horizons of dietetic enter- 

“ Three mmutes. Sir,” Mr. Purdie j either to work or to emigrate ? ” p^se, but it exerts an emancipating 

said easily. “ You know wdiat a private j “ Two,” I admitted ruefully. influence on the subliminal , conscious- 

detective is. Part of his business, per- i “We might make a reduction for ^ess. It is in keeping, moreover, with 
haps the least unpleasant part, is to 1 two,” Mr. Purdie said cheerfuUy, “ if the highest dictates of pragmatism, 
find people who are lost. Well, my we could plant them out on the same ^nd in a hundred subtle and delicate 
firm’s business is just the converse, orange farm in Florida. Say eight ^^ays is allied to the philosophy of 

We deal with people whom our clients pounds and travelling expenses.” ]\j; Beroson My experiences in New 

are anxious to lose.” “I would run to that certainly. Guinea, I may add, convinced me of 

^ the fact that this practice, so far from 

Mr.Purdie— and I mi-ather busy this coming back?’; engendering any resentment on the 

•nr T> 3 - 3 ‘ 3 - 1 . Florida would attend Qf those who are its subjects, 

“ P.L., saidMr.:^rdie,disregardmg to that, kli- Pui-die said importantly, positively inflames them with a sense 
my hint, ‘stands for Professional Lose^^^ “He has had no failures yet. It is a of overwhelming, gratitude. I can only 
Possibly you have relatives in theUnited matter of wiU-power, entirely. Thm g^y in ooncluston that the physical 

States. Let us asrame ^at you have a there is om’ Club connection. It is inconvenience involved is as nothing 

widowed aunt m New York with per- increasing eveiy week. Would you to the mental anguish and reiterated 
haps a highly unpresentable son They think it worth an extra guinea a year n.ritation of the beginner at golf. ' 

write that thev are comincr to London to ohta.m r.nmr»lAtA ■nrnf.PA.tinn -frAm -T. -rx A® 1 


write that they are coming to London to obtain complete protection from 
(England) to look you up, and hope you your Club bore ? ” 
will be so 'vurry kind as to show them “ You mean Colonel Demmytol ? ” 
your metropolis. You would not be “Precisely. That would be worth 
particularly joyful 'vdien you received something, I am sure. No-w, Sir, wdll 
this letter.” you put our system to the test ? A free 

] “ Probably not.” sample of our method is quite at your 

“ Well, would it be worth your while disposal.” 


Besides, as Professor Embruck has 
pointed out, it saves funeral expenses. 


Between Two Stools. | 

“ There were plenty of stags in the Porloclc ! 
Parks on the morrow of the venison feast, hut ! 
there w’as a thick fox on the hill, and so it was 


to send us a, note of your axmt’sname “Thank you,” I said. “I accept your difficult to knoiv vliat to do.” 


and description, the ship she would offer. By way of a start, will you Somerset Free Pass. 

come by, and a cheque for £5 for pre- please show me how quickly you can We should have gone^ for the fox 
I li mi nary expenses', if we undertook to lose yourself?” Variety is what staghounds want. 
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MODES FOR NUTS. 

The Latest Thiko in Subuhban Head-Jot. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

“ John’s Nevorland had a lagoon with flamingoes flying 
om-it, at which John was shooting, while Michael, who 
wks very small, had a flamingo with lagoons 
How well J.M.BAEEIE understands theinagic of Wf- And 
how well he understands what is in a child s mostly 

through which a river runs, and gnomes who mostly 
tailors, and a hut fast going to decay. ' Ah, even now 
that we are grown up, how magically *®®® ® 

through a London fog. Peter and (Hoddbr ^nd 


0110.011 lUii. ± OVOt tu/ivv r, u-.vv.y 

Stoughton) is not merely the play of Peter Pan with 
“observed he” and “ remarked she” stuck 
to make it look like a book ; it is packed with island loie 
haTt new to us. We learn for the first time now how 
the lost bovs teU the time; they find the crocodile and 
listen outside him until the clock strikes When Petj 
escaped in the Never bird’s nest, having first cmefMly put 
tL e<ies in Starkey's hat, we did not foresee that this 
woulcl set the fashion among really smart 
npsts being built in the conical shape with a mi^Mar brim 
on which the young chicks take an airing. Now, too, the 


methods of Indian warfare are explained to us Mly; how 
at night they imitate the lonely caU of the coyote— domg 
it in fact, “ even better than the coyotes, who y®^y 

eood at it.” Of the terrible Hook we learn a great deal that 
we had only guessed before. Hehadbeen at a famous pub- 
lic school, and even now the revelation of his true name 
would set the country in a blaze. In his last moments 
his thoughts flew back to his happy days at school, 
when “his shoes were right and his waistcoat^ was 
right and his tie was right and his socks were right. 
He went content to the crocodile; for ere his last jump 
overboard he had stood long enough oii the bulwarks 
to give PeUr an opportunity of helping him over with a 
foot and Peter availed himself of that opportunity 
Now that was distinctly “had form —and so Hook had 
the lau^h of poor Peter after all. Peter had never been to 

the great public school Hundreds of thousands will be 

orateful to Mr. Baeeib for this book. It is the whole play, 
id yet so much more than the play ; and yet ^g^m you 
might read it and think that there had never been a play 
So it will appeal both to the annual pilgrims and to the 
others My own feelings after reading it ^n best be 
SSs words :/■ I ’m glad of ” Mr. Baeeie^ 


given 


m . 
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Under Western Eyes (Methce.s-) is as remarkable as any ! body else’s.) He expects of men and gods that they should 
^vork bv Hr. Joseph Coxead must needs be; bat at the, bow to his fiat, and makes f-urious protest against their 
same time mv impression of it, after turning the final 1 behaviour when they tail to comply with 
page, is that as a story it is not without some unnecessary , his personal vanitj. Lothnm lo a creation of which Mr. 
and irritating tricks of style, -v^dnch may \year the ! 'Xlrs. Castle ma' 

patience of a reader who is less than a disciple. In 
the first place, tlie plan of telling it partly in the first 
person and partly indirectly is made more confusing by the 
fact that the end of the tale is reached before the middle. 

Thus, after Bazmnov's betrayal of the bomb-thrower 
Haldin, you have to take on faith his own appearance 
as an exiled revolutionary — 


and the comrade of Raidin' s 
sister long before you are; 
permitted to learn the se- j 
quence of events which led 
to this result. On the out- 
side of the cover the pub- 
lishers say that this novel 
reminds them of the work 
of Toegenev. Perhaps, 
apart from its Eussian 
milieu, this is because Mr. 
CoNEAB has written it in 
a rather broken and uneasy- 
style w'hich suggests adap- 
tation from some foreign 
language. Whether this 
was deliberate or not, I 
regretted it as tending to 
mar the effect of what is an 
unusually strong and mov- 
ing study of (to quote the 
author) the “ sustained psy- 
chology of a mood,” The 
closing scene, in which 
Bazunwv makes his’eonfes- 
sion and takes the rather 
horrible consequences, is 
as thrilling as anything 
that Mr. Conead (a mas- 
ter of vigorous narrative) 
has yet done. 

The egoism of musicians 
would seem to he of two 
varieties, not always easily 
I distinguishable. And when 
I speak of musicians I 
mean the creative, not the 
executive, kind (just as, 



and Mrs. Castle maybe justifiably proud ; and the romance 
v;hich he dominates must, for freshness of theme, breadth 
of treatment and sincerity of detail, rank among the best 
achievements of this accomplished couple. I say so with 
the greater pleasure because I thought that their last 
novel. Panther's Cub, was below their standard of ex- 
cellence. Perhaps they were just working off some of the 

■ , inferior material collected 

in their pursuit of an oper- 
atic subject. My chief com- 
plaint of their present book 
is that the commonplace 
attractions of that good- 
natured idler, Sir John 
Holdfast, of the canting 
name, whose dog-like devo- 
tion enables the heroine to 
escape from the tragedy of 
her stage career into the 
shelter of an existence 
scarcely less tragic in its 
isolation, offer too glaring 
a contrast to the seduction 
of hero-worship in the 
world of Art. And if the 
authors had shown him as 
a man of activity and dis- 
tinction, doing work that 
might have made him 
thoroughly pleased with 
himself, his modesty would 
then have served as a subtler 
foil to the egoism of the 
musician. 


THE HISTPEY OF SCIENCE. 

I.— Sir Isaac Newtqn explaining the law of gravitation to 
George I. 


when I speak of a poet, I mean one who makes poetry, 
and is not simply capable of ^reading it aloud), though 
I should be loath to imply that the mere performer is 
always lacking in a fair conceit of himself. There is the 
inherent egoism which asserts itself in a hankering after 
“self-expression,” as the jargon goes; and there is the j business and tragedy it was to try to hide his weakness 


In Margaret Harding 
(Methuen), a study of life 
on the veldt, Peeceval Gib- 
bon gives as good a picture 
as one could wish of the 
Boers and Blacks and 
casual Britishers that jostle 
against each other in that 
‘ * suave level of miles stretch- 
ing forth, like a sluggish 
sea, to the skyline.” It is 
a story of strong human 
interest, its characters and descriptions of scenery vivid 
and picturesque, and its sentiment a much finer thing than 
mere love-making. Margaret herself was a casual Britisher 
— a consumptive condemned to a South African sanatorium 
kept by a drunken English doctor, whose wife’s life- 


egoism which is a reflection of his Art. For Art itself, in \ 
all forms — and music most as being most aloof — is a great 
egoist, tolerating no rival, and demanding' of its followers 
an absolute devotion to the one worship. And so in the 
character of Lothnar, the inspired composer in The Lost 
I^phigenia (Smith, Eedee), by Agnes and Egeeton Castle, 
we have this double egoism, personal and acquired. In 
the tyranny of his genius he would not hesitate to sacrifice 
even a woman’s honour if by suggesting passion to her he 
Gould make her interpret to his better satjisfaction the 
p^^aionate pa^t of Pk^ra in one of his own operas, (He 
Ight have been less inhuman if the opera had been some- 


from the eyes of Margaret and the two other patients, 
both of them men, without deceiving any of them. And 
running through the story is a curious example of the 
colour-problem, with Margaret and a should- have-been 
Zulu chief, educated in England, as the chief factors. It 
will not convert you*— that, I think, is not intended— to 
the belief that black and white are reconcilable colours. 
You will lay down the book as you took it up, if you are 
a white, with the fixed idea that they move from opposite 
sides of the board, in life as in chess. But for all that 
it is a book to be read. It makes you think imperially, 
but humbly as well, and it is a fiist-rate story. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

There is a great deal of truth in 
the statement that if Turkey were to 
join the Triple Alliance this would 
mean the end of the Triple Alliance. 
There would, of course, be four of 
them. 

Mr. Birrell, addressing the students 
of the Liverpool Collegiate School, 
remarked that the master he had loved 
most was his drawing-master, who 
had taught him nothing. From whom 
then did Mr. Birrell learn to draw 
that beautiful picture of a crimeless 
Trela id ? 


In consequence of the stric- 
tures passed by Mr. Justice 
Eidley on the conduct of the 
local authorities during the re- 
cent railway strike, the Mayor 
of Lincoln refused to attend 
the Assizes service at the 
Cathedral. There has been 
much speculation as to which 
suffered most by the Mayor’s 
absence from the sacred edifice 
— the Judge or the collection 
plate. 

After all, the railway men may | 
not be going to rise. Their I 
wages are going to do so instead. I 

5 !* 

At the annual meeting of the 
supporters of the Manchester 
Crematorium Dr. Emery Jones 
said they should have com- 
pulsory powers to cremate 
people. We could give them 
the names of several politicians 
to start on, 


Workmen excavating on the beach 
at Clacton have found the lower jaw 
and backbone of an elephant and the 
antlers of a red deer. This seems to 
point to an ancient precedent for the 
visits of travelling circuses to our sea- 
side resorts. .v 

The proposal that the Zoo should be 
removed from Eegent’s Park to the 
Crystal Palace is not likely to be 
adopted, but wa think it would not he 
a bad idea if such animals as are used 
to the desert were sent there to re- 
cuperate whenever they showed signs 
of home-sickness. ' 


The Eepertoire of Mr, Ham- 
merstein's new Opera House 
has been published. Certain 
works, it is announced, will be 
given in French, and others in Italian ; 
but Lohengrin and Taiinhduser are set 
down as Undecided as to language,” 
Does this, we wonder, mean Broken 
English ? 

Dr. Nansen, in his book on explor- 
ation, just published by Mr. Heine- 
MANN, proves conclusively that America 
was discovered by Norwegian rovers 
500 years before the voyage of Colum- 
bus. This relieves Christopher of an 
awful responsibility. 

“ Mr. A. Bobbins, of Bournemouth, 
writes to say that he picked a piece of 
honeysuckle in his garden on November 
1st.” And who, indeed, we would ask, 
had a better right to do so than Mr. 
Bobbins ? 





Some experiments conducted by the 
Eastern Sea Fisheries Commission go 
to prove, we are told, that crabs have 
the homing instinct. Frankly, we are 
not surprised to hear that they possess 
this domestic quality. Anyone who 
has come into close relations with a 
crab can scarcely fail to have been 
struck by his affectionate, clinging dis- 
position. Given a free hand he always 
contrives to get home. 

Speaking at a dinner given in honour 
of Sir W. P. Byrne, of the Home Office, 
Mr. T. D. Bobertson stated that it 
was a tradition of the Home Office 
never to write an uncivil letter. 
Is it not possible that here may 
be found the explanation of 
Mr. Churchill’s resignation of 
his position as head of that 
department? He may have 
found the strain greater than 
he could bear. 

Fashionable young men in 
Berlin, we are told, now have 
portraits of fia7iGees printed 
on their finger nails. This limits 
the number of fia^icces to ten, 
though it is rumoured that one 
gentleman, who is inclined to 
eclecticism, is now pressing his 
toes into the service. 

Another entry for Mr, Fimch's 
Commercial Candour Competi- 
tion. An advertisement of a 
book published by Messrs. 
Stanley Paul & Co. tells us 
that the story “leaves a sense 
of satisfaction in the mind of 
the reader when it is finished.” 


Porter {at wayside statmi, whose help m the matter of a sped: of \ 
dust has heen solicited), “All bight. Miss. I’ve got it. 
Quick. Lend us youb ’at-pin.’* 


Dr. G. Lindsay Johnson, lecturing 
before the members of the Institute of 
Cphthalmic Cpticians, mentioned the 
case of a negro with abnormal sight 
who could see three of J upiter’s moons 
with the naked eye. This reminds us 
that our distinguished guest, Mr. Jack 
Johnson, has the peculiar power of 
enabling people to see stars which they 
had never seen before. 

The local authorities of Lochgelly 
and Dundee complain of the expense of 
birching juvenile delinquents, owing to 
fees of £1 Is. and IO 5 . being payable to 
the medical officer and whipper re- 
spectively. The delinquents suggest 
that IO 5 . at any rate might be saved 
by dispensing with the services of the 
whipper. 


Collectors of paradoxes will 
perhaps be interested in the 
expression “ante-post betting” 
used in a contemporary the other 
day, in an article on horse-racing. 


The Postmaster-General has re- 
quested that letters for Scotland shall not 
be marked “ N.B.” It seems that this 
practice has created a very bitter feel- 
ing among the natives of North Borneo. 


Art for Art’s Sake, 

Cn a door-plate in Glasgow: — , 

“J. B.— Eastern Artist-^. 
Tattooing Done Inside.” 

The true artist is not concerned that 
the world should see his mastorpieces. 


In the official catalogue of an Italian 
Exhibition, “The Black Bruns wicker,” 
by Millais, was described as “ Uno dei 
Neri di Brunswick.” It sounds more 
like a still-life study of grate-polish. 
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THE BITTER PLAINT OF THE ELEPHANT. 

[It is understood that horses will be .substituted fur elephants in 
the State Entry that ojsens the conunjtt Durbar celebrations. Thewritei 
of these lines, in deference to the jiidgineiit of authority, refrains fiom 
ex]*ressing his own opinion on this change, and merely attempts to voice 
tiie inarticulate views of the supplanted pachyderm.] 

We wish to know" wiiat w’e have done, 

What w’rong unwittingly have w-roiighfe 
(At present I can think of none. 

Whether in deed or w'ord or thought) 

That w"e wiiose royal functions trace 

Their rise to prehistoric sources 

Should sacrific our pride of place 

To things like horses. 

What was the feature, Sir, that most 

Embellished Curzon’s great Durbar, 

Gave tone to our Imperial boast 

And staggered trippers from afar ? 

What inade the stranger cry, “ Gee-wiiiz I 

That 's bully ; w’^e can*t claim to beat your 

Circus out West ? the answer is ; 

^ We were that feature. 

In panoply of gold brocade 

With frescoes, in the best of taste. 

On trunk and pensive brow displayed, 
x^long the pageant’s lines we paced ; 

' Rolling serenely like a sea 

That bears a fleet of treasure-galleys, 

' We scorned the tricks that seem to me 

More fit for ballets. 

Suavely, in single file, we swuing 

Beneath the howdah’s gemmy hood, 

Aware that India’s future hung 

On our behaviour, bad or good ; 

We might with ease (but we did not) 

Have run amok and caused a melly, 

Doing I dare not picture what 

Damage to Delhi. 

! 

Yes, with a dignity of style ^ 

As monumental as the Taj, 

We strode sedately, mile on mile, 

Obedient to the British Raj ; i 

You, Sir, were represented there. 

And so will kindly bear me witness 

What cool decoruih marked our air, 

What sense of fitness. 

They call us pachyderms, and yet, 

Trust me, our. skins are not so tough 
‘ But what we feel it when we get 

A horrid puncture in the buff ; 

And so with our interior parts : 

When crossed in love, our vitals languish, 

And to be humbled melts our hearts 

With moral anguish. 

Had the usurper been a beast 

That once had roamed the jungle through — 

A tiger, say, or else at least 

Something suggestive of a Zoo — 

We might have lost, with tearless eye, 

, Our claim to bear the Emperor’s lieges, 

But 0, to be supplanted by 

Domestic gee-gees ! 0. S. 

THE DESCRIBER. 

I MET him in a railway carriage on a Great Western 
express. I had been reading some proofs, and I had 
noticed that, as I pulled them out of my despatch case, 
his eyes had gleamed as though recognising something 
familiar. He w-as a pasty-faced, rotund little man wuth 
very long dusty hair. There was a velvet collar to his coat 
and a diamond ring to one of his fingers. His watch-chain 
was heavy and golden. Evidently a prosperous little man. 
After a good deal of fidgetting he addressed me : “An 
author, Sir? ” 

“Well, yes,” I said, “ I do a little in that \vay : an occa- 
sional article here and there, and — er — that sort of thing.” 

“ I see,” he said. “ Now isn’t it an extraordinary thing 
you and me coming together like this ? You might have 
been a farmer, or a soap-maker, or a confectioner, or a 
jeweller, but you ’re an author, and here we are, both of us 
together.” 

“ Are y’ou, may I ask ” 

“ Oh, yes, I ’m an author all right. And I ’ll tell you 
what,” he added, in a burst of enthusiasm, “ I wouldn’t 
change authorship for anything else, not if you were to 
make me a partner of Rothschild’s. Not but what I 
make my little bit of money too.” 

“ Poetry ? ” I asked. 

He laughed very scornfully. “ Poetry ! not much. You 
don’t catch me chopping and changing words about to 
make ’em fit into lines. It ’s a mug’s game. And then 
think of the rhymes, dawn — morn, ‘home — bone, and all the 
rest of them. No, I ’m not a poet. Kipling does all I 
want in that line. When he ’s said a thing it ’s said and 
there ’s an end of it. As long as he ’s about there ’s no 
need for me to try poetry.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ what is your line, then ? ” 

“ I ’m a describer,” he said simply. 

“ A what ? ” 

“ A describer.” He dropped his voice and looked round 
the compartment suspiciously, as though he feared that 
somebody might he lurking under the cushions or in the 
rack. “ Of course,” he continued, “ I don’t want it known 
everywhere. They might come mobbing round my house, 
asking for autographs and that sort of thing, like they did 
to Tennyson, and I shouldn’t' care for that. But I don’t 
mind telling you on the q. t. I do the descriptive bits under 
the photographs of the celebrities in the picture papers. 
You see it ’s bound to be done with a snap or it won’t go 
down with the public ; and you ’ve got to put a bit of 
fancy-work into it, a sort of delicate touch here and there, 
or the originals of the photographs won’t order hundreds 
of copies to be sent out to their friends all over the place. 
Oh, don’t you make any mistake about it, it takes a lot of 
doing.” 

I assured him I was making no mistake about it and was 
ready to believe every word he said. 

“I’m just coming back from my holiday,” he went on. 
“Six days twice a year is -all I get, and even that drops 
all their circulations to nothing, so I have to come rushing 
back with any new lines I ’ve been able to think of. Now 
this is a pretty little thing. I fancy it ’ll knock ’em. 
Here ’s the photograph, you see. Girl in a big hat ; two 
rows of teeth ; Pom dog in her lap. Doesn’t sound much, 
does it ? But there ’s inspiration in it if you take it the 
right way. Listen: ‘Lady Iverna Blushrose, who is to 
maifry Captain Strakes to-morrow, is the second best 
known daughter’ — ^nice bit that, isn’t it? — of one of 
Ireland’s most celebrated Earls. Known to her friends as 
‘Ports,’ she is sure to acquire in ^ciety that position 
which is due to her youth and beauty. Teenie, her 




CHILD AND SUPEE-CHILD. 


Chinese Empeeoe (aged six). “I AM STILL BUT A CHILD AND THESE EEVOLTS AEE TOO 

Me. Balfoue. “"WELL, I ’VE BEEN A CHILD EOE YEAES AND YEAES, BUT I TAKE NO 
NOTICE OF LITTLE EPISODES LIKE THOSE." 
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A Recruit shall receiro daily instruction in niushetry until he . 
and in all positions.’ '^-^Infantry Training^ page 7. 

(In the above sketch wo have tried to 


. can handle Ihs rille with skill and confidence under all conditions 
the distractions of active service.) 


Pomeranian, is to accompany her on the honeymoon. 
Teenie is a lucky dog. Her brother, Bertie Blushrose, has 
recently been absent from Eton owing to an attack of 
jaundice.' What do you think of that ? ” 

I said I had never heard a better. 

“ No,” he said, “ it ’s pretty good ; but here 's another 
that runs it rather close. Husband and wife standing arm- 
in-arm outside the porch of a house. Husband in breeches 
and boots, with hunting-crop in his hand, thong dangling. 
Six children in background. Groom standing at head of 
roman-nosed horse. This is how I do it : ‘ Honeysuckle 
Lodge, the charming villeggicbhiva of the modern representa- 
tives of SinnoNS and Kemble, is built in theElizabetho-Doric 
style, the bricks throughout being elaborately pointed in 
alternate green and yellow. Soon Bucephalus will have 
his sugar and Bichard Blankney, sated with the chase pf 
the fox, will, with his family, thread the sylvan glades — 
I think I meant ‘ tread,' but it don't matter — ‘ in searfeh of 
new effects for his forthcoming titanic production of 
Sardanapalus the Shatterer.” ’ - You twig the style, don t 
you? ” 

I said I thought I did, but luckily at this moment we 
arrived at Paddington and were compelled to separate. 


Mutabile (sed ineluctabile) semper. 

* ^ A very large gathering, which included the Master of the Belvoir 
and Lady Greenall, met the Cheshire Hounds at Oxhayes Farm yester- 
day. A fox, which had been asleep in a hedgerow hard by, trotted ofl 
into Philo Gorse, only to find himself face to face with the Cheshii-e 
hAies.’"— Morning Post 

“Tut, tut,” he said, appreciating. .for the first time Mr. 
Asquixs’-s difficulties with the Suffragettes, “ one can't get 
away from- the women.” 


EAILWAY EEFOHM. 

Office of Official Receiver. 

Dear Sir, — I note with gratitude the humane decision 
of the North Stafford Eailway to abolish second-class 
fares throughout its system. This should greatly popularise 
second-class travelling on this Company s line, and I trust 
that so progressive a policy will sopn be extended to the 
other classes. As further innovations likely to stimulate 
public patronage of their lines I venture to urge on railway 
companies : — 

(1) The throwing open of refreshment rooms and 
buffets twice a week, free of cost. 

(2) “ Eecognition '' of the claims of passengers to tea- 
baskefes, lunch-hampers, gratis, 

(3) Issue of free magazines at the bookstalls to all 
bonciffide travellers. 

(4) “Eight to strike” ticket-collectors, whenever a 
passenger is so inclined. 

(5) Eeturn tickets at half single rates. 

Trusting that you, Sir, will have the courage to make a 
firm stand and inaugurate a Press campaign in your valued 
columns on these broad lines, 

I am, Yours hopefully, 

Bankrupt Middle-Class. 


A Silence wMcli could be Felt. 

“Prom first to last the giip that he maintained over his large 
audience was shown by the keen attention with which they hung upon 
his words, and 'the deep silence with which their bni'sts of silence 
alternated. ” — 7F est^ni'iister Gazette. , 

All of which was as nothing to the swelling roa.r of silence 
which greeted him when he sat down. 
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THE BITTEN BITES* | 

A FAMOUS lady novelist v'lio shall:; 
for once be nameless has hit upon i 
what cannot but be considered a very 
ingenious and effective way of getting 
even with certain papers that^ have 
expi*essed not too high an opinion of 
her work; Ptinch, we regret to say, 
among them. At the beginning of the 
new edition of her latest novel, where it 
is customary to place extracts from the 
favourable notices which her other books 
have received from the Press, the author 
has instead placed notices by herself of 
a few of the more influential journals. 
ATr. Punch, who has been favoured with 
an advance view of these imrceaiix, 
would hesitate to print such very 
candid and hostile censures were he 
not a naturalist, and as such pro- 
foundly interested in watching a worm 
having 'one good turn after another. 
Moreover he himself comes under the 
lady’s lash. 

“A copy of The Daily Telegraph, 
published this day, lies before us. The 
paper is damp, . the ink darkens the 
hands. The type is sometimes pain- 
fully small and advertisements occupy 
’a ridiculously large proportion of the 
reading matter. For" the rest, it is 
verbose and indiscriminating in its use 
of detail, and haathe vice of considering 
• everything that has happened of equal 
„ importance. A little study of the 
‘ mueh-cried-up conies of Guy de Mau- 
‘ PASSANT would do it good.” 

Among the most recent publica- 
tions is The Daily Chronicle, We 
have read this work from cover -to 
cover without edification. It is true 
that the price is low, but we are not 
persuaded that that is any real excuse. 
The book reviews might be in better 
hands ; the headings are in gross taste, 
as -when the account of a prisoner who 
committed suicide is entitled, * Cheated 
the Gallov^s ’ ; and the paragraphs under 
‘The Office Window’ have a jauntiness 
' that afiiects the sensitive reader like 
loud check trousers.” 

“ A laborious study of The Spectator, 
a periodical issued from Wellington 
Street, convinces us that weekly jour- 
nalism in England is in a parlous state. 
Kindness to animals is all very well, 
but to be maudlin about ^them for 
pages week after week strikes us as "an 
insult to human intelligence. We notice 
also that a large portion of the corres- 
pondence columns is merely a vehicle 
for advertising the editor’s rectitude. 
And who, we should like to be told, is 
M. Beegson to have so much space 
; given to him? Since when was it 


I “Signs are not lacking that there is a 'vvide- 
: spread^revolt, among om* more serious sisters, 

! against the reckless extravagance of the last 
two years . — Fashicni 2\otcs, 





Miss Kensington Goaee^ after her late 

ORGIE OF BUITONS', - . - 





Now DOES IT IN ONE*. 


necessary to go to France for spiritual 
thinkers ? Are there none here ? ” 

“A paper called The Nation has 
been sent for review. We suggest that 
Stag -Nation would be a better title. 

A more cantankerous, dismal sixpenny- 
worth we never perused.” 

“If we might be allowed to make a 
suggestion it is that The Morning Post 
should spell the first word of its name 
with a u. Anything more funereally 
dismal than the tone of its leading 
articles it would be impossible to 
conceive. We always thought that 
this journal gave an exhaustive and 
impartial account of the doings of 
the aristocracy, but to judge from 
recent issues there are only two peers 
in Great Britain, Lord Halsbury and 
Lord Willoughby de Broke.” 

“ After carefully perusing every page 
of The Times, which reaches us this 
morning, including' two dreary supple- 
ments, we laid it aside in annoyance 
that any one could have the effrontery 
to demand the sum of threepence for j' 
it. For there is not a joke in the 
whole swollen production; not one 
gleam of humour. We admit tha<t one 
or two announcements in the death 
column interested us, and there was an 
article, not badly done, on the recent 
gale;, but we, cannot .. conceal our 
disappointment with this expensive 
miscellany as a whole.” I 

“ If The Times is dear at threepence | 
as reading matter, what shall we say 
of Punch, which has not the same 
excuse of generously providing material 
for lighting fires ? This paper is called 
the leading comic, but, so far as we can 
observe, its only humour consists in the 
fact that it keeps on coming out every 
week, and charges threepenca every 
time,” \The rest of this notice of Punch *’ 
is not fit to print — not here, anyhoxo,'] 

“A dress is not made of stuff. It is made 
by closing your eyes and dreaming liard.” — 
Mme. Trohy-CuHbi in “ The Sketch. 

The bill will wake you up all right. 

“The Oldham l)y-election is peculiarly in- 
teresting ill tliat tile Liberal and Conservative 
1 arties Lave agreed to use neither posters nor 
vehicles to cany voters to the poll.” 

Westmimter Gazette. 

Give us the old days when one went to 
poll in a four-poster. 

“We have peo])le among us who would shoot 
a cherubim if they found one on Hackney 
Marshes. ” — Glohe. 

This animal, however, is gregarious, 
and is never found in ones. 



TO ALGERNON ASHTON, ESQ. 

On Resuming his Quill. 

Algernon, whose long cessation 
From epistolary toil 

Sport for all the British nation 
Threatened utterly to spoil, 

Now with every nerve and sinew 
We unanimously bless 

Your decision to continue 
Writing letters to the Press. 

At the memorable tidings 

All the autumn landscape smiles : 

Joy illumines Yorkshire’s Ridings, 
Mirth convulses Scilly’s Isles ; 

. Cheerfulness returns to Woking, 
Gilding the sepulchral scene ; 

And a mood of gentle joking 
Shows itself at Kensal Green. 

For they know their fame funereal 
Will its pride of place regain 

Buttressed by your magisterial, 
Massive, monumental brain. 

When you would not send them copy 
Editors grew pale and thin ; 

Now they emulate the poppy 
As your screeds come rolling in. 

Frowns desert the face of Buckle 
As he wades through Howoeth's 
reams ; 

Northoliffe condescends to chuckle, 
BuiiNHAM positively beams. 


As your praises forth are carolled. 
Ancient foes their strife forgo ; 

Massingham embraces Harold 
Cox, and Strachey Captain Coe, 

Garvin fervently embraces 
Baron Courtney of Pen with. 

While John Redmond goes to races 
Arm-in-arm with F. E. Smith. 

Deans, too glad to be decorous. 
Fraternise with sandwichmen. 

As they chant in tones sonorous, 

“ Algernon 's himself again ! 

TOO YOUNG AT 32. 

“Good morning, Sir,^’ I said, as I 
smartly saluted an elderly gentleman 
who was evidently my new Colonel. 
“ Good morning. Sir,” he replied ; “ you 
have only just been posted here? ” I 
responded that that was the case. 
“ Have you seen much service abroad, 
Sir?” he continued. “Oh, a fair 
amount, Sir,’’ I answered. “I went 
out to Bermuda ten years ago, then 
on to Ceylon, and have been for the 
last five years with a Heavy Battery^ in 
India.” “I’ve seen a bit of foreign 
service myself, Sir,” said the Colonel. 
“ It must be quite twelve years ago 
since I went to Halifax.” I was not 
surprised to hear this, as one can 
seldom escape going abroad when one 
reaches the senior ranks. 


“ I think you will like this place. Sir,” 
he went on. “You have a splendid 
battery, a fine lot of men, good at sport, 
and 80 per cent. 1st class shots.” I 
replied that I was delighted to hear 
it ; and then an idea struck me. Could 
the Colonel be taking me for some one 
else, owing to my baldness and other 
indications of approaching senility ? I 
must put him right at once. 

“ You are calling me Sir, Sir, and I 
am still only a subaltern,” “ Well, I’m 
dashed,” said he, “I thought you were 
our new Major; and you’re just a 
subaltern. Well, so am I. Have a 
drink ?” 

[Correspondence in the Press lias recently 
shown that iu the Ganison Artillery there are 
a hnndi'ed officers with some twelve years’ 
service who are still subalterns.] 

The Standard speaks of one of the 
Onslow Pictures as being of a “ son 
born in New Zealand in the dress of a 
Maori chief.” Most of us are born in 
the dress (more or less) of a Central 
African chief. 

“ George Oke, the golfer, w'ho won the pro- 
fessional competition at Bramshot on Wednes- 
day, is a great-grandson of ‘Salvation Yeo,’ of 
whom Kingsley wrote in his book, ‘Westward 
Ho 1 ’ ” — Yorkshire Evewing Tost 
Salvationl^Yeo (+ 8) was, of course, the 
well-known professional of the West- 
ward Ho ! links. 
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THE LITERARY ART. 

i Margery has a passion for writing 

1 just now. I can sea nothing in it 
myself, but if people icill write I 
suppose you can’t stop them. 

“ Will you just lend me your pencil ? ” 
she asked. 

“ Eemind me to give you a hundred 
; pencils some time,’* I said as I took it 
out, “and then you’ll always have 
one. You simply eat pencils.” 

“ Oo, I gave it you back last time.” 

“ Only just. You inveigle me down 
here ” 

“What do Ido?” 

“ I ’m not going to say that again 
for anybody.” 

“ Well, may I have the pencil ? *’ 

I gave her the pencil and a sheet of 
paper, and settled her in a chair. 

“ B-a-b-y,” said Margery to herself, 
planning out her weekly article for 
the Eeviews. “ B-a-b-y, baby.” She 
squared her elbows and began to 
write ... 

“ There 1 ” she said, after five minutes’ 
composition. 

The manuscript was brought over to 
the critic, and the author stood proudly 
by to point out subtleties that might 
have been overlooked at a first reading. 

“B-a-b-y,” explained the author. 
“Baby.” 

“ Yes, that ’s very good ; very neatly 
expressed. * Baby like that.” 

“Shall I write some more?” said 
Margery eagerly. 

“ Yes, do write some more. This is 
good, but it ’s not long enough.” ^ 

The author retired again, and in five 
minutes produced this : — 

BABY 

“ That *s ^baby,’ ” explained Margery. 

“Yes, I like that baby better than 
the other one. It ’s more spread out. 
And it ’s bigger — it ’s one of the biggest 
babies I ’ve seen.” 

“ Shall I write some more ? ” 

“Don’t you write anything else 
ever ? ” 

“I like writing ‘baby,’ ” said Mar- 
gery carelessly. “B-a-b-y.” 

“ Yes, but you can’t do much with 
just that one word. Suppose you 
wanted to write to a man at a shop — 
‘Dear Sir, — You never ^sent me my 
boots. Please send them at once as I 
want to go out this afternoon. I am, 
yours faithfully, Margery’ — ^it would 
be no good simply putting ‘B-a-b-y,’ 
because he wouldn’t know what you 
meant.” 

“ Well, what loould it be good 
putting?” 

“ Ah, that ’s the whole art of writing 
— to know what it would be any 
good putting: You want to learn lots 
^ and lots of new words, so as to be 

ready. Now here’s a jolly little one 
bhat you ought to meet.” I took the 
pencil and w^rote GOT. “Got. 
G-o-t, got.” 

Margery, her elbows on my knee 
and her chin resting on her hands, 
studied the position. 

“ Yes, that ’s old ‘ got,’ ” she said. 

“ He ’s always coming in. When you 
w^ant to say ‘ I *ve got a bad pain, so I 
can’t accept your kind invitation ; * or 
wdien you want to say, ‘ Excuse more, 
as I ’ve got to go to bed now ; ’ or quite 
simply, ‘ You ’ve got my pencil.’ ” 

“ G-o-t, got,” said Margery. “ G-o-t, 
got. G-o-t, got.” ^ 

“ With appropriate action it makes 
a very nice recitation.” 

“ Is that a ‘ g ’ ? ” said Margery, busy 
with the pencil, which she had snatched 
from me. 

“ The gentleman with the tail. You 
haven’t made his tail quite long enough 
. . . That’s better.” 

Margery retired to her study charged 
with an entirely new inspiration, and 
wrote her second manifesto. It was 
this : — 

GOT. 

“ Got,” she pointed out. 

I -inspected it carefully. Coming 
fresh to the idea Margery had treated 
it more spontaneously than the other. 
But it was distinctly a “ got.” One of 
the gots. 

“ Have you any more words ? ” she 
asked, holding tight to the pencil. 

“You’ve about exhausted me, Mar- 

“ What was that one you said just 
now ? The one you said you wouldn’t 
say again ? ” 

“ Oh, you mean ‘ inveigle ’ ? ” I said, 
pronouncing it differently this time. 

“ Yes ; write that for me.” 

“It hardly ever comes in. Only when 
you are waiting to your solicitor.” 

“ What ’s ‘solicitor’ ? ” 

“ He ’s the gentleman who takes the 
money. He ’s always coming in.” 

“ Then write ‘ solicitor.’ ” 

I took the pencil (it was my turn for 
it) and wrote solicitor. Then I read 
it out slowly to Margery, spelt it to her 
three times very carefully, and wrote 
SOLICITOR again. Then I said it 

thoughtfully to myself half-a-dozen 
times — “ Solicitor.” Then I looked at 
it wonderingly. 

“ I am not sure now,” I said, “ that 
there is such a word.” 

“ Why ? •” 

“ I thought there was when I began, 
but now I don’t think there can be. 
‘ Solicitor ’ — it seems so silly.” 

“ Let me write it,” said Margery, 
eagerly taking the paper and pencil, 
“ and see if it looks silly.” 

She retired, and — as well as she 

30uld for her excitement — copied the 
svord down underneath. The combined 
3ffort then read as follows : — 

Solicitor 

Solicitor 

Solctor , 

“ Yes, you’ve done it a lot of good,” 

L said. “You’ve taken some of the 
creases out. I like that much better.” 

“ Do you think there is such a word 
now?” 

“I’m beginning to feel more easy 
about it. I ’m not certain, but I hope.” 

“ So do I,” said Margery. With the 
pencil in one hand and the various 
scraps of paper in the other, she 
climbed on to the writing desk and 
gave herself up to literature. . . . 

And it seems to me that she is well 
equipped for the task. For besides 
having my pencil stiU (of which I say 
nothing for the moment) she has now 
three separate themes upon which to 
ring the changes — a range wide enough 
for any writer. These are, “Baby got 
solicitor ” (supposing that there is such 
a word), “ Solicitor got baby,” and 
“Got baby solicitor.” Indeed, there 
are really four themes here, for the 
last one'can have two interpretations. 

It might mean that you had obtained 
an ordinary solicitor for Baby or it 
might mean . that you had got a 
specially small one for yourself. It 
lacks, therefore, the lucidity of the best 
authors, hut in a woman writer this 
may be forgiven. A. A. M. 

Are Hares Carnivorous? 

“After chasing a hare from a neigliboiuing 
corpse, the Aldershot Beagles despatched it in 
the churchyard at Crookham, Hants.” | 

Leicester Daily Mercury. | 

The reporter, callous though he seems, | 
makes a real contribution to this in- 
teresting question. 

While on the subject of hares we 
might remind our readers that, accord- 
ing to The Times — ' - 

“The Directors of the Royal Scottish 
Insui’ance Company have entered into a pro- 
visional agieenient with the National General 
Insurance Company by which the latter 
company offers to purchase all the hares of 
• the Royal Scottish.” 

“Tripoli. — A gentleman,- well connected in 
. Tripoli (North Africa), desires to obtain an 
' agency of a first-class tea-house to sell their tea 
on commission.” 

r Adrt. ill “ Chamber of Commerce Jouriial.^^ 
This gentleman has been misinformed. 
The struggle in Tripoli (North Africa— 

, in case you wondered where on earth it 
- ' was) is not a tea-fight. 

1 “Bicycle bargains, Gent’s new B.S.A., made 

» by the makers.” 

Advt in Portsmouth JSvening Netvs.” 

) Nothing like a maker for making things. 
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ESSAYS IN OPTIMISM. 

I. — After the manner of ‘ ‘ The Financier T 
Eubber. A dull day. Prices lower all 
round, despite strong under-current 
of investment buying, ‘ Some re- 
covery, and an ease-ofi‘ ; closing at 
the worst. Eaw product falls 
Once again the ursine enemy appears 
to have been having it all his own way, 
both in Mincing Lane and the Stock 
Exchange. Encouraged by a slight 
(and, as we have often shown, wholly 
negligible) drop in the auction price of 
the material, bears early commenced 
to bang prices ; being helped by the 
behaviour of timorous bulls in throwing 
I on to the market shares which already 
stood at a figure preposterously below 
; their common-sense value. Indeed it 
is one more proof — if such were needed 
j — of the inherent strength and stability 
I of the industry that the falls were not 
far greater than was actually the case. 
So far as could be ascertained, shares 
were in almost every case assured of a 
purchaser, at . terms from six to ten 
points lower than those recorded 
yesterday — a fact that speaks for itself. 
It is, indeed, increasingly obvious that 
careful and far-seeing operators are 
busily engaged in picking up the many 
profitable bargains which prices now 
j ruling offer to them, in view of the 
general revival, which (as we have 


frequently pointed out) cannot now be 
long delayed. 

The statement that the Government 
art-schools in Peru have decided in 
future to use breadcrumbs in preference 
to indiarubber, is now admitted to have 
been false, the market rightly treating 
this denial as a strong bull point. 
Under the influence of this and other 
favourable factors, a marked revival set 
in. during .the afternoon; Plingois, 
always the bell-wether of the rubber 
flock, leading with a smart rise of 3f7., 
which they subsequently lost. On 
balance prices were in almost every 
instance adverse to holders ; Stickit 
Longas being the chief sufferers on the 
unfavourable reception of the report. 
Exceptionally, Blindpool Trusts (£1 
shares, 12s. M, jpaid) were a firm spot 
at 12s. 3^7. discount. The present state 
of affairs is thus seen to be by no means 
without encouragement, 

II. — After the manner of “ The BefereeT 

Pay day-^or Tay Fay day — at the 
Theatre Eoyal, Westminster. 

^c- 

The Irish comedians of Asquith’s 
Coalition Troupe, having played their 
part in the bloodcurdling and highly 
unpopular drama of “Wrecking a 
Constitution,’' apply for the usual 
“treasury.” 


But will the ghost w’alk? 

rt -s;* 

In other words, will John Bull allow 
his other island to be delivered bound 
into the hands of the anti-patriots ? The 
idea is unthinkable. The recent reduc- 
tion of the Eadical majority by 13 (a 
significant figure, my masters !) in a 
three-cornered contest at Slushboro’ is 
evidence that this dear old land of ours 
is at last waking up to the real danger 
that threatens her historic supremacy. 

-JC- -JC- -X- -n- 

“When questioned on his traitor blow, 

He answered, ‘ Wait and see.’ 

•We ’ve waited long, but now we know 
That surely A.M.G.” 

^5- -:c -;c- -jc- 

And before Christmas too, or the 
prophetic instinct of Opposite - the - 
Ducks'^' is unusually at fault. Home 
Yule^is stronger than Home Eule, and 
Santa Claus may be more than a 
match for St. Eedmond. Big changes 
are in the air ; and a prize of Two 
Guineas is offerejd to Eefereaders for 
the jpcstcard giving most accurately 
the date and reasons for 

The Impending Dissolution. 
Postcards only, please. Address them 
to the office of this paper, with “ D.D.” 
(Date of Dissolution) in the top left- 
hand corner, and legibly inscribed to 

Dagonet. 

*The name given by the light-hearted Dagonet 
to his residence in Regent’s Park. 
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THE EUPHEMISMS OF MASSAOEE. 

Ttjhket {at Tripoli). “ WHEN I WAS OHAEGED WITH THIS KIND OE THING IN BULGAEIA, 
NOBODY EXCUSED ME ON THE GEOUND OE ‘ MILITAEY EXIGENCIES ’ 1 ” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted erom the Diary oe Toby, M.P.) 

House of Lords, Tuesday, 31 Oct , — 
Since it last met the House is poorer by 
the loss of two Members. For many 
years James of Hbeefobd seemed as 
if he were benefitting by the acquisi- 
tion of the secret of the elixir of life. 
Handsome, debonair, witty, he was 
accustomed through dull sittings to 
flit about the Chamber like a butterfly, 
alighting for a moment by one or other 
of many friends and brightly chatting. 
It was characteristic of his urbanity 
and absence of prejudice that he found 
his friends in both political camps. 
No earthquake submerging a Party to 
which it was once his pride to belong 
interfered with his almost lifelong 
friendship with Sir William Haecouet. 

That for conscience’ sake, at a criti- 
cal turn in his career; he refused the 
coveted prke of the Woolsack is a 
matter of common knowledge. It is 
less generally known how constantly 
he fulfilled in political life the function 
of amicus curiae. Differences of opinion 
arising between personal friends or 
sections of Party were frequently re- 
ferred to him. His proposed terms 
of settlement were rarely challenged. 
This good work was carried out on a 
broader scale when, usually at the 
request of the working men, he under- 
took arbitration upon Labour questions. 
Within the last twelve months he began 
to show the efl'ect of growing years, a 
large proportion devoted to strenuous 
labour. Almost to the last coming upon 
a friend he pulled himself together, 
talking with much of his old vivacity 
and pointed wit. 

Lord Onslow, much his junior, 
seemed, a year ago, to have the promise | 
of equally long life. Brisk, almost 
bustling in manner, he went about 
his daily work with contagious light- 
heartedness. His strong common 
sense, fair-mindedness and business 
capacity won for him a high place 
in the estimation of his peers. This 
was testified to when, six years ago, 
he was by acclamation elected Lord 
Chairman of Committees. He had 
great sympathy with work, not the 
least arduous part carried out in his 
private room during portions of the day 
when the House was sitting. Towards 
the end of the Summer Session he 
wrote a cheery letter to an old friend 
reporting marked improvement in his 
health, and speaking hopefully of the 
prospects of his presently being re- 
moved from Olandon to his son’s 
house at Hampstead, It was there he 
died. 

Morley and Lansdowne, in brief 
speeches, admirably expressed feelings 


f 



LIT ALFRED AND BOMBARDIER GEORGE. 

(Discussing the Imu ranee Bill.) 

“ My predecessor was advised by the Law Officers that if the object and intent of the com- 
batants was to subdue each other by .violent blows— (laughter) — until one can endure it no 
longer— (laughter)— the contest is illegal. . . It depends not merely on the rules which are to 
apply but on the way in which the light is actually conducted.'— J/r. McKenna's rej^ly to a 
question on a loholly differerU matter . 

(Mr. Lyttelton and Mr. Lloyd George.) 


of united Parties in this hour of 
mourning. 

Business done. — Copyright Bill read 
second time. 

House of Commons, Wed^iesday . — 
Settled doggedly down to consideration 
of National Insurance Bill in Com- 
mittee. Proceedings useful but not 
what you might call exhilarating. 
Lloyd (jteoege takes principal burden 
on his back, sitting hour after hour 
alert, resourceful, always cheerful. 
Finds able assistants in Home 
Secretary and Atxorney- General. 
Being, after all, human, must take a 
few minutes off to snatch a bit of 
dinner. When he hurries in again 
there is generally somebody on Op- 
position Benches, just arrived after 
leisurely meal, ready to get up and 
gravely express “ the satisfaction with 
which he observes the Chancellor 
OF THE Exchequer has returned to 
his place.” 

Irish Members abstain from taking 
part in debate, a self-sacrifice that in 
some measure recurs at the Question 


hour. True, that of 87 questions on 
paper to-day they had 17, but none 
rose above level of that addressed by 
Farrell to Chief Secretary desiring 
to know “whether the name of Pat 
Donohoe, Killasonnagh, has been re- 
corded as a person suitable for an 
allotment on the untenanted land of 
Killasonnagh.*’ Their almost super- 
human self-restraint eclipses gaiety of 
House. 

Prince Arthur does not think it 
worth while to look in for Question hour. 
Also betrays disposition to consider in 
the privacy of his room knotty points 
presenting themselves in Committee cn 
Insurance Bill. Premier in his place 
to answer questions addressed to him. 
But, when House gets into Committee, 
“ leave it to you, partner,” he says, nod- 
ding to Lloyd George, and withdraws 
to direction of Imperial Affairs that 
ever beset First Minister of the Crown. 

Business done, — ^Pass through Com- 
mittee Clause 31, Insurance Bill. 

Frida/y. — The Member for Sark, 
who in response to cordial invitation 
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TOBACCO -y. OSCULATION. 

At a meeting held in Manchester a 
few days ago, a campaign against the 
spread of tobacco -smoking was ad- 
vocated, a suggestion being put forward 
that no one who smoked should be 
allowed to kiss. If this advice is 
followed, it will be rather trying for 
good and earnest young ’ men, in 
these days when the modern girl is 
growing more and more addicted to 
her cigarette. Thus : — 

To Ltjcasta, on Goino into the 
Bresh Air. 

Tell me not, Sweete, I am unkinde 
That from the snuggerie 
Of thy chaste smoakinge-roome I findo 
That I must straightway flee. 

To light a weede I did essay 
But once, when I was rawe ; 

I had not nypped the ende away 
And soe it would not drawe. 

Since then, Cigarres I have forsworn, 
-Nor doe I love to licke 
A Pipe, and fierie Snuife I scorn — 

In sooth, they make me sicke. 

So a new mistresse now I chase 
If one there can be scene 
Whose lippes doe not display a trace 
Of pungent nicotine. 

|]?or 0 my queasinesse is such 
I As seflds me thrc3fegh the door ; 

Had I not loved fresh aire so much, 

I could have loved thee more, 

A CALENDAE CUEIOSITY. 

1 It was next Saturday, the second 
Saturday of November. The ballcock 
had gone wrong again, and Montague, 
after spending a grimy hour in the 
* cistern loft (while Millicent mopped up 
’theJood below in the hope of saving 
the ceilings), - sat down to write a 
stinger to the plumber. Hardly, how- 
ever,’ had he seized his pen with savage 
‘enthusiasm, when he threw back his 
‘head, exclaiming — 

I “ Heavens above us ! ” 

“Is it coming through after all?” 
cried Millicent, who was sitting on the 
hearthrug to dry. 

“Not that I can see,” said Montague, 
“but have you noticed any thing peculiar 
'about to-day, as a day ? ” 

“No,” replied Millicent, wearily, 
“ only that I ’m a bit fed up with it.” 

“ Fed up with it, indeed ! Why, my 
good woman, to-day is an eccentric, 
almost unprecedented phenomenon. 
Are you conscious of anything extra- 
ordinary in the air ? ” ' 

“No,” she replied thoughtfully, 
“ except perhaps it ’s been a bit damp 
: for a start,” 



“No, no!'* said Montague, “can’t “ No,” said Montague, “I ’m alluding 
you detect anything unusual about the to a more momentous matter than the 
passing hours ? ” ^ . ballcock business, though I admit it 

“ Is it a catch ? ” inquired Millicent was dating my letter to that rascally 
guardedly. ^ plumber made me think of it. Now 

“ A catch — no I To-day is unique ; do use your head for once. What is 
a Phoenix, a chimera, a wonder, a the date ? ” 

prodigy among days. Coronations, “Oh, don’t ask me,” Millicent pro- 
cataclysms, battles, assassinations and tested. “ You know I never worry 
earthquakes may. make deep records about that sort of tiling. Yoit guess ! ” 
on the surface of the years, but not so “ Eleven, eleven, eleven,” replied 
deep as this day. Only genuine cen- Montague. 

tenariaiis have seen its like, and merely Millicent appeared unimpressed. . 
a handful of babes will. assist at its “ All ” persisted Montague, 
recurrence. My dear Millicent, the Millicent shrugged her shoulders, 
twenty-four hours through which we “ Dates are always all one to me,” 
are now passing constitute such an she said, 
extraordinary occasion that I really r .". - 

think we must have a bottle of “ The County Coimcirs veterinary inspector 
champagne for dinner.” yesterday certified that death vas due to 

“ By all manner of means,” assented cremated by the police. » 

Millicent, suddenly brisking up, 

if yom like. I ’m quite .convinced the . inspector wiU be more careful. 

occasion is worthy, whatever it may 

be, and, if 30U mean it is unique “Wanted at once, a good all-round ware 
because of what happened upstairs, all thrower, ”—*4 riri. in LloycVs Ibexes,*' 

I can say is, I 'm glad to hear it.” An opening for our kitchen-maids. 
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»THE NOBLEST EEYENGK" 

["* The Lord Mayoralty of Sir Thoniiis Crosby, 
M.D., vvi.l be ineinorabie as one of the greatest 

1 cyster years in history.” — Daily MaiL] 

0 Oystees, are ye swarming in, 
Eemembering ancient quarrels, 

Now that a man of medicine 

Is crowned with civic laurels ? 

For oft you ’ve had but little thanks 
And many a hard word from us, 

And chiefly from thore learned ranks 
Adome^by bmve Sir Thomas ; 

They ’ve blamed you in ungrateful terms 
For “ good’* enteric cases, 

They ’ve seen us send youdrainy germs, 
Then flung them in your faces. ’ 

So, have ye, lying in your beds, , 

Or roused perhaps to sitting, 
Conceived some scheme witiiin your 
heads 

Dramatically fitting ? 

Wagging your beards, maybe you ’ve 
sworn 

To mark my lord’s election 

By steady efforts, night and* morn, “ 

"To reach a plump perfection ; 

That "when our doctor sits to dins, 

His aldermen around him, 

Your native worth so clear may shine, 
Its brightness shall confound him. 

Maligned, you curb your righteous ire 
In moral triumph o’er them, 

You heap their heads with coals of fire, 
And cast your pearls before them. 

THE CO-OPEEATOES. 

I w'OKE up suddenly in the middle 
of the night, in a cold perspiration. 
Many of us have done that before, 
especially when we happened to be 
the heroes of melodramatic novels, and 
have always known instinctively that 
something was wrong. It is the cold 
perspiration that puts us on to it. 
Perspiration alone would mean that 
we had too many clothes on the bed ; 
cold alone, that we had not enough. 
But, when you get the two combined, 
a more subtle explanation is called for. 
So I lay aw^ake and listened. I could 
hear the creaking of the stairs and 
could detect sounds of windows being 
forced open, locks being filed, bolts 
being stealthily withdrawn, and silver 
goods being abstracted from safes, but 

1 could hear nothing out of the common, 
nor had reason to suppose that there 
were more than the customary number 
of burglars and murderers below stairs. 
“Same old sounds and same old 
ghosts,” I said to myself ; “ it must be 
something on my mind.” 

A little flattered to discover that I 
, had a mind, I went into the matter 

carefully, but came to no conclusion. 
There was nothing for it but to go back 
to sleep, so “ One, two, three, four, 
five,” 1 said out loud, to attain that 
object, “six, seven, eight . . . Ahi 
that is it, of course. It is Aspodestera s 
birthday on the eighth and to-morrow 
is the seventh. I shall have to buy 
that present to-morrowL Yes,” I said- 
to mvself, before we parted company 
for the rest of the night, “ I was quite 
right to perspire coldly.” 

Aspodestera does not mind reading 
books, but resolutely- refuses to own 
them, ‘and, outside books, there is no 
form of present with which I can grap- 
ple. When we are married I shall 
give her pipes for her birthday presents ; 
but when one is only engaged one has 
to be altruistic in these matters.' The 
only presents that please her are things 
to wear, and it is quite certain that she 
will not wear them " unless they do 
please her. It is very important that 
Aspodestera should be pleased. 

I put the matter to Thompson at 
breakfast, who got into conversation 
with Draycott during the morning, and 
rang me up at noon to tell me that the 
brother of the man who works with 
Draycott had been in the same difficulty 
and had found that there was a shop 
in Oxford Street, known as Peter Dick- 
inson’s, So I went there at once, and 
was greeted by an engaging gentleman 
in a frock coat and a number of smiles. 

“Mornin’, Peter,” said I; “I am 
quite sure that I don’t know wffiat I 
want, but,” I added, catching sight 
of a competent person behind the 
counter, “ I ’ve no doubt your daughter 
does.” 

Peter explained that the young 
person was not his daughter, but it 
was obvious from the contempt with 
i which they treated each other before 
strangers that they weie relations of 
some sort. Peter, however, was gone 
before I could question him further. 

“Show me some things, please,” I 
said to the lady. 

She showed me a lot of things, hut 
I am afraid I did not understand any 
of them’ and always said the wrong 
word about them. Moreover, I didn’t 
much care for them; they did not 
appear to' me to be strong enough, and 
one never seemed to be offered good 
weight for one’s money. The only 
thing I took to was a poplin tie, which 
happened to be lying on the counter 
(I don’t think she meant me to see 
that), but one and elevenpence three 
seemed to be cutting it a little fine, and 
even at that I was not sure that I 
wasn’t thinking of my own neck, when 
I liked the tie. 

So we wrangled for half-an-hour and ^ 
did no good. Eventually, “ Look here,” i 

I said, to explain what the trouble was, 
“I am engaged.” 

“ All right,” she replied, being a little 
riled by this time, “you needn’t take 
on about it. I ’m engaged too.” 

I held my hand out to her across the 
table. “ Shake,” I said ; “ that ’s the 
best bit of news I ’ve heard for many a 
long day. In the first place it lends 
an air of solemnity and respectability 
to the situation, and in .the second it 
helps us out of it. Does Peter ever 
have birthdays 

“Who ’s Peter? ” she asked, and, to 
satisfy her, T pretended that didn’t 
know that Peter was her man. 

“Do you have difficulty in getting 
his birthday presents ? ” ' 

This time she held out her hand. 
“Shake again,” she murmured; “you 
and I are fellow-sufferers.” We shook 
again. . 

“We need not shake a third time,’’ 
said I, “ but I think we might perhaps 
trust each other. What price do you 
generally run to on those occasions? ” 

“ Seven-and-six,” she confessed, “ if 
you must know.” ■ ' ^ ' 

“Good. Next time Peter— I mean 
he — has a bii'thday, send a postal order 
for that amount to Mr. Hampton, 'Pipe 
Manufacturer, Petty Cury, Cambridge, 
and tell him to send a straight-grain 
briar ‘ as supplied by you to Mr, Lane.’ 

I am Mr. Lane, and he and I may be 
pretty useless in a ladies’ outfitting 
shop, but we do know a good pipe when 
we see it. ... Not at all,” I said, as 
she began to thank me. “And novv for 
the quid pro quo*' I added, producing 
a sovereign. 

She laughed pleasantly, partly be- 
cause she saw me laughing and knew 
there was an old jest somewhere and 
partly to conceal her lack of classical 
education. 

“ Now select me something that the 
future Mrs. Lane cannot help liking 
and wrap it up in a nice parcel. You 
need not trouble to show it to me.” 

There was some mention of the 
word “ Ninon,” but whether in refer- 
ence to the lady or the goods I could 
not say. Beyond that I have no idea 
what was the present I sent to Aspo- 
destera, nor why it gave so much 
satisfaction. But, above all, I beg of 
you to regard this information as 
strictly between you and me. If you 
are mean enough to give me away 
and to undeceive Aspodestera as to 
my skill and good taste, she is sure 
tp throw me over in disgust. Then 

1 don’t know what I shall do. 

On second thoughts I am quite clear 
what I shall do. I shall get Peter 
Dickinson to die and shall marry- his 
fiancie* She and I, at any rate, under- 
! stand each other. 





OFFENCE IS THE TRUEST DEFENCE. 

ilsr {e'iiteriaining a fm friends in the absence of his vnctsUr^ who has returned unexpectedly), Most itkiv’AREA^^talable 
INTRUSION, Sir; with respect I beg to give notice.” 


SPOT CASH. 


munificent percentages.’ Belinda, pass 
me a postcard.” 

When I had finished writing it my 
wife asked me if I were going to the 
oflScethat morning, a question rendered 
ridiculous by my regular habits of the 
past fifteen years. I told her so. 

“ I ’m sorry, Albert,” she said, “ but 
I thought, instead of earning fifty 
pounds in spare time, we might manage 
a couple of hundred in whole time.” 

“ Look here, Belinda,” said I, apart 
from the self-evident folly of your 
remark (for we cannot possibly get the 
S. C. Album until the day after to- 
morrow), it shows that you evidently 
don’t think we shall make anything 
out of these Eldorado people.” 

“ Do you ? ” she queried. 

“Certainly,” I replied coldly. 

“Well, darling, I’m sorry, and I do 
believe we shall if you say so.” 

“I’m glad of that,” said I, some- 
what mollified; “ but I don’t like your 
invariably hostile attitude to adver- 
tisements. And you have a reprehen- 
sible distrust of anything with which 
you are not personally familiar. It — 
it isn’t quite womanly.” 

“ N-no, Albert.” 

“I don’t mean to say that I want to 
see you foolishly credulous, ready to 
accept anything as genuine that sounds 
well. But I do like a woman to be 
confiding, unsuspicious.” 


“ £20 or so easily earned before 
Xmas in whole or spare time,” was 
what I read on the advertisement 
page of my morning paper. I looked 
at the calendar — November the first — 
and tlien at my wife. She saw me 
and asked if she had forgotten the sugar. 

I waved my hand loftily. “ My 
clear Belinda, this is no trifling matter 
of sugar, despite the rise. I am not 
even commenting on the bacon, which 
could hardly be worse at one and a 
penny.” 

“ One and two,” interposed my wife 
softly. 

“ I have simply decided that you 
I and I will make forty or fifty pounds 
in our spare time before Christmas.” 

“Fancy!” said Belinda; and I 
looked up sharply, but her face was 
demure. 

“Yes,” I went on slowly. “It 
works out at about seven pounds a 
week pocket money. By no means to 
be despised, my dear.” 

“ No, indeed,” said she. 

“ I shall write at once for the 
^ Eldorado Spot Cash Private Greeting 
Card Album, which contains a choice 
selection of 100 magnificent profit- 
pulling gems. Once your friends have 
seen this Album they will buy no 


other Xmas cards. Agents allowed 


“ Ye-es, of course it is nice. I ’m 
glad we ’re going to get the S. 0. 

cards; and, Albert, darling ” 

“Yes, love,” said I, complacently. 

“ Co^dd you let me have my first 
week’s three pound ten in advance ? ” 


THE OBJECT-LESSON. 


Flukes 1 

Well, the thing came to such a pass 
when Hughes was here the other 
night that I went straight off to the 
cabinet-maker in the morning. 

“ Look here,” I said, “ do you think 
you could make me a scoring-board 
for billiards ? ” 

“ Nothing easier,” he answered. 

That was absurd, of course, because 
any one without thinking could name 
a hundred easier things to make ; but 
it showed that he had a willing heart. 

“ It must be ready by nest Tuesday 
week,” I said, “ because I have a 
friend” (friend is good) “coming to 
p’ay me. He comes every other Tues- 
day.” 

“Is the old one broken, then?” he 
asked, 

“ Broken 1 ” I replied. “ No, al- 
though it ’s a wonder it isn’t, with the 
appalling luck the man has, No, it ’s | 
not broken. The trouble is, it doesn’t ! 
say enough. The time has come for a 
scoring-board in a gentleman’s billiard- 
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room to be something more than a 
scoring- board ; it has got to be a critic, 
too, a censor, an instructor in decency/’ 

The cabinet-maker whistled. “ Has 
it?” he said. ‘‘Lumme! what price 
the scoring - board at the ‘ King’s 
Arms’ then, when we play snooker 
and old Eicketts loses his ’air ? ” He 
laughed, “ But just explain, Sir.” 

So I explained. I took out of my 
pocket the design I had already made ; 
and we 'worked it out together. Kirst 
of all we took the ordinary row of 
figures — 1 to 20 — and the hundreds, for 
spot and plain. “ Under these,” I said, 
‘*I want a series of similar rows for 
both spot and plain — the first to be 
entitled * Flukes,’ where we will mark 
everything that either player obtains 
by undue luck.” 

“ Yes,” said the cabinet-maker ; “but 
how are you going to decide what’s 
luck and what isn’t ? ” 

“ There’s never any doubt,” I replied, 
“ in the case of the man I ’m having 
this little object-lesson prepared for. 
The next row,” I said, “ shall be en- 
titled ‘Good strokes,’ and the third. 
‘Eeally good strokes.’ ” 

“ There ’ll be some argufying there," 
said the cabinet-maker. 

“ Perhaps,” I replied ; “ but wo shall 
manage it somehow. After this,” I 
said, “I want a final row to be entitled 
‘ Eotten.’ ” 

“ More argufying over that,” said the 
cabinet-maker. 

“Now in the game as I intend it, 
shall be played in my house,” I con- 
tinued, “everything shall be recorded, 
as now, on the top rows; while the 
strokes shall also receive their points 
under the classification below. Then 
at the end of the game, -when the 100 
has been reached, deductions for flukes 
and rotten strokes and additions for 
strokes of particular merit, will be 
made; and it is exceedingly likely,” I 
added, “ that the fable of the hare and 
the tortoise will be exemplified and the 
apparent loser really be the winner.; 
Thus justice will be done and true 
ability rewarded.” 

“M’yes,” said the cabinet-maker, 
thinking no doubt of the bad temper of 
the ‘ King’s Arms ’ crowd. 

The new board arrived punctually on 
the Tuesday afternoon, and in the 
evening Hughes came round for our 
regular game. I drew his attention to 
the board and explained its purpose. 

“Very ingenious and interesting,” 
he said. “ It ’s your turn to begin.” 

“Eight,” I said, addressing myself 
to my ball. “I’m tired of giving a 
miss ; I ’ll bring the balls back into 
baulk.” 

Taking my usual careful aim for a 
Ljbalf-ball shot at the red, I made the 




^ stroke. My bail just touched it on the 
' right side and cut it into the top left- 
j hand pocket, while my own ball reton- 
I ing from the top cushion ran straight 
as a train into the right-hand bottom 
pocket. 

After a while Hughes spoke. “I 
suppose you didn’t burn the old scoring 
board when you had this one made ? ” 
he inquired. 

There is something peculiarly dis- 
gusting about a confirmed fluker’s 
magnanimity. 


THE EPIDEMIC. 

A STBiKE for increased wages and 
shorter hours broke out yesterday 
among the Private Members employed 
at Westminster, and at the time of 
writing no prospect of settlement 
between the men and the Government 
is apparent. The demands include 
overtime for all-night sittings and the 
abolition of Autumn sessions. The 
attitude of the public towards the re- 
volting wage-earners is one of apathy. 


Later . — A deputation waited on 
the Peime Minister to-day with the 
minimum demands of the men. The 
Government’s reply was a firm refusal 


of recognition. 


A number of defeated Candidates 
paraded W'hitehall to-night demanding 
the right to work. They were quickly 
dispersed. 

Several speakers, who, before the 
strike, had been observed in the libraries 
of the National Liberal and the Consti- 
tutional, working up facts, decided to- 
night that they could not endure to 
remain out with their speeches un- 
delivered, and attempted to re-enter tl 
House. Successfully intimidated, on 
the lower jaw, by peaceful picketers, 
they were induced to destroy the notes 
of their speeches and to return. 


Speaking at Torquay last night, the 
Home Secretary stated that the Gov- 
ernment was determined to carry on 
the business of the country and would 
make arrangements enabling it to 
enrol members of debating societies, 
suburban “ parliaments,” etc., in order 
to provide the respective front benches 
with suitable supporters. The new 
Volunteer Constables (including many 
strikers) would, if necessary, be called 
out to enforce these arrangements. 
Only in the last resort would the mili- 
tary be employed. 


Some light upon the matter of the 
further intentions of the Government 
is perhaps cast by the fact that the 


Prime Minister and the Leader of 
THE Opposition have each placed an 
order for 200 gramophones capable of 
reproducing loud and prolonged cheers. 

No settlement has yet taken place. 
In order to excite public sympathy 
with their complaint about all-night 
sittings, three Members who had pur- 
posely refrained from going to bed for 
two nights this morning paced slowly 
up Whitehall, attracting a wide atten- 
tion by their haggard appearance. 

Latest. — A settlement was reached 
quite suddenly this afternoon. By its 
terms each Private Member will receive 
ninepence an hour for all time worked 
after suspension of Standing Orders, 
this sum to be increased to one shilling 
per hour during such time as the 
Member cannot remain in the Lobby 
and is compelled to hear speeches in 
order to maintain a quorum. 


THE WIDEST FAULT OF ALL. 

[Addressed to a certain tyi)e of heroine 
latter-day fiction.] 

Your feminine qualities (so-called) 
engage 

To quite an alarming degree 
The pens of this too analytical age, 

0 complex, inscrutable She 1 

You’re a curious blend that the pub- 
lishers sell 

Of philosopher, savage and doll ; 

And aren’t you a little bit crazy, as 
well, 

Ma sma\ of the six-shilling vol. ? 

Don’t you find it too warm in the mask 
beneath mask 

That you and your sisterhood wear ? 
And how many must we pull off ere 
we ask 

Not wholly in vain, Are you there ? 

You pose as the X in the problem of 
life, 

The riddle that cannot be guessed. 
Sphinx-maiden, and Sphinxier still as 
a wife — 

1 wish they would give you a rest ! 

A mysterious monster you may be, my 
dear, 

With a nature none dares to explore ; 
But one of your faults is becoming 
qiLite clear, 

The worst fault of all — ^you ’re a 
bore I 

“Notliing is more trying to a man’s nerves 
than an enemy creeping at a distance and firing 
every minute .” — Lord Jioha'ts. 

Stiff we prefer even this to an enemy 
creeping close at hand and firing every 
second. 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerics,) 

There is no resisting Mr. 'Maurice Hewlett. Like a 
gray, swirling river running underneath one of his own 
many - turreted castles, he carries me away, catching 
vainly at poor straws of criticism, as, for instance, whether 
it is necessary to say certain things so plainly as he does 
at times, and whether blind fiddlers really talked like that 
in the “ dim days when Kmg Maximilian III. ruled over 
Jadis.” And then the names ! In The Song of Benny 
(Macmillan) they are a listed tournament in themselves : 
Germilf de Salas, Stephen of Havilot, Joyeulx Saber, 
Marviiion, Campflors, the Countess of Gru. And Mr. 
Hewlett has all their history and all their heraldry at his 
fingers’ end, so that you blush for shame that you did not 
know about them before. My principal complaint con- 
cerning The Song of Benny is that the Bed Earl of \ 
Pikpointz, who had a playful habit of killing retainers 
with a blow of his fist, and carried off one of the Bennys, 
after murdering her kinsfolk, and married another at the 
sword’s point — that this nice fellow, who had got to be a 
sort of favourite with me, in spite of his villainy, because 
of his strength and his courage, was not provided with a 
more sterling exit. I had hoped for a scene like the death 
of Heretvard the Wake, or a duel like that between John 
Bidd and Carver Boone, buf I was disappointed. The love 
scenes, however, between Mabilla Benny, wife of the Bed 
Earl, and her tame poet, Lanceilhot Paulet, the Oampflors 
lutanist, are in Mr. Hewlett’s owm unapproachable 
manner, and it will not surprise anyone acquainted with 
his works to hear that they escaped from the castle of 
Speir, and wandered together for a night and a day in the 


snow ; nor that their love triumphed in the end. But it 
may easily surprise anyone that this same Lanceilhot 
Paulet should be called Cerbet on page 371, line 22. 

Dormant, even though it is from the pen of B. ISesbit 
and from the house of Methuen, does not give satisfaction. 

If heroes must; practise the unusual profession of corpse- 
reviving, they must either proceed in so plausible a manner 
that they convince for the moment, or must achieve such 
remarkable results that the impossibility is forgiven for the 
sake of the moral or the laugh. When, after two hundred 
and ten pages of palaver, Anthony Drelincourt brings his 
Eugenia to life, he leaves his reader cold. He gives no 
hint of his methods, and no engrossing issues or deductions 
follow his miracle. The sub-plot of thwarted love might 
have aroused sympathy but for the fact that Bose, the girl 
who had been alive all the time but was thrown over for 
the resuscitated beauty, is one of those brusquely efficient 
young persons wdiom" authoresses wrongly suppose to be 
the ideal of their sex, and men intent on falling in love 
especially avoid. The youth and the joie de vivre and the 
bohemianism of her and her friends were forced and unreal, ’ 
and one reads without regret of her being jilted even. for a 
lady who had been dead these fifty years. The mystery of 
it all, though carefully sustained in the telling of the story, 
cannot have been intended as an attraction to possible ' 
readers, since it is deliberately given away in great par- 
ticularity by a summary of the novel which appears on 
its outside paper cover. Lastly, I have too genuine a 
respect for the spontaneous and light-hearted genius of the 
real E. Nesbit to urge in favour of this book what is 
literally true, that great pains have obviously been taken 
over it. 
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You remember what the Duke in Patience says about the | however, against which I must protest, where the author 
effect of a diet of unvaried toffee? Well, that is rather how allows PuTvis, the otherwise convincing villain, to preserve 
I felt myself after the perusal of ElATE Douglas Wiggings for so many years, and even rescue from a burning house, 
latest story. Mother Carey (Eodj>e^ and Stoughton). It is the document which could at any moment have exposed 
so very sweet. I know that there are persons in plenty him. I cannot altogether believe in Purvis, 

who will go into raptures over it ; who will delight in the 

charming children, and their adorable mother, and their In Love like the Sea (Heinemann) Mr. J. E. Patterson’s 
kindly landlord and their perfect neighbours. All I will method and equipment serve him best for his spirited 
say is just what a nice and very much more human child descriptions of the savagely masterful element he so 
of my acquaintance said of the Swiss Family Bobinson, evidently knows and loves, and for his handling of the 
“ They seem to have been very luckv 1 ” Seriously, though details of sea-craftsmanship, of which he convinces me, a 
I can take my dash of sentiment w’ith the best, I feel that peculiarly guileless type of landsman, that he is a master. 


the clever author has here slightly 

overdone the dose. However, I 
suppose she knows what people 
like; certainly the fact that the 
publishers announce the book 
as a companion story to Behecca 
of Sunnyhrook Farm would seem 
to show that it is expected to 
meet a popular demand. I am 
sorry, because the effect produced 
upon me was that of real talent 
debased. As for the story itself, 
it is about a perfect mother, who, 
being left a young widow with 
several perfect children, retires to 
economise in a kind of barley- 
sugar cottage, whose landlord 
declines to take any rent beyond 
a tribute of wild flowers, and 
eventually marries his son to the ^ 
eldest daughter. What aston- 
ished me was that nobody mar- 
ried Mother Carey ; but perhaps 
that came later. I cannot help 
thinking that, if rural life in 
America is really like that, I 
have been strangely misinformed. 

If I had to select any one word 
to describe the chief character- 
istic of Peter and Jane (Methuen) 

I think it should be vivacity.” 

There is a spirit and animation 
about Miss Macnaughten’s tale, 
and her manner of telling it, 
which quite disguises the fact CRsimner, 
that the* material upon which it cown?”^ 
is founded is by no means of the 
newest. Fiction has known . 

heroes in plenty, before Peter, 


- — — He is less happy in a derived and 

tentative manner of treating his 
Minehead as if it were The Five 
Towns ; yet clearly he has studied 
his portraits with sympathy, and 
believes in their originals as hand- 
some, wholesome folk, courageous 
against the currents of evil in 
a refreshingly old-fashioned way. 
He gives you a theme of tragic 
interest : a young fisherman mar- 
ried to a dipsomaniac, with a ter- 
thmi quid in shape of the gentle, 
second-sighted Mary Milroy, 
friend to both and (saving her 
loyalty) steadily growing more 
than - friend to Derreck, the 
husband. She is a mystic and 
a writer of honest, negligible 
verses ; a charming if somewhat 
shadowy heroine. The story 
moves with cross currents and 
vexing storms to the haven of a 
satisfactory ending. A compla- 
cent “reader” has evidently 
’ll abetted the author in some odd 
! > experiments in spelling, punctu- 
ation and word-coinage. 

The heroine, aged twelve, of 
Polly ooly (Mills and Boon) 
embarked upon her fictional 
career with no parents, twenty- 
two shillings and a baby brother 
— called The Ltmp. * To keep 
Cusi(ri}ier, I Ojl you ’axe ’e up a pexskiptive pop. a this infant with the ponderous 

^ .rx name from drifting into the work- 

“Ceetaiklt. Have yon got the tkesceiption problem, and how 

»No ; BTO I GOT THE cowD.” entertain- 



lingly told by Mr. Edgar Jepson. 


who, in the moment of succeeding to a great estate, find Children with angel faces — and Pollyooly was a “ genuine 
themselves confronted with the existence of an unsuspected angel child” — are dangerous material for novelists to deal 
elder brother. And the letter- writer who falls dead in the with, but apart from her countenance and her scrupulous 
middle of the very sentence that would have explained all honesty there was nothing genuinely angelic about 
has done so, to my certain knowledge, many times pre- Pollyooly — whatever Mr. Jepson may say. Indeed some 
viously. But this is of no great consequence if the result is of her contrivances to add to her £1 2^. and the ardour 
sufficiently entertaining. And Peter and Jane certainly is with which she smacked the heads of rude boys convinced 
that. The early part, in which the characters just live about me that she was born with her fair share of original sin. But 
in nice houses and talk pleasantly, showed, not for the first lest I should give too robust an impression of her character 
time, that the author has a gift for natural comedy. Later, I must in justice add that although she belaboured rude 
when the action shifts into the Argentine and melodrama, boys she was quite ready to kiss a nice one when occasion 
I simply couldn’t put the book down till I had finished it. offered. Of Pollyooly' s history I beg all child-lovers to read, 
Throughout its^ course you wiU find many excellent bits of for although Mr. Jepson once or twice leans rather heavily 
character-drawing. My favourite by a long way (and I upon the arm of coincidence, he has never allowed his 
fancy Miss Macnaughtbn’s also) was Canon Wrottesley, an fertile imagination really to go out of bounds. Numerous 
engaging with a trick of dramatising himself to suit other character-sketches, slight but clever, help to give 
Jiis circumstances. There is one glaring improbability, distinction to a delightful story. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

In Labour circles Mr. Asquith’s 
promise of Universal Suffrage is con- 
sidered good so far as it gees, but it 
is being asked, Why no salaries for 
voters ? 

lit :5: 

According to The Express, Mr. Bal- 
four did not have to wait long for con- 
firmation -of his resignation. As he left 
the City Committee Eoom, where he 
had made the announcement, a news- 
boy held out a paper to him, and cried, 
“ Eesignationof Mr. Balfour — official.” 
“ It ’s true, then,” the ex-Leader is said 
to have remarked. 

It is rumoured that Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s voyage in the submarine 
has caused some little annoyance to 
Mr. Lloyd George, who had hitherto 
looked upon himself as the Minister 
for the Submerged. 

“The present trend of legislation,’* 
says Mr. Eudyard Kipling, “ is making 
milksops of the democracy.” But is 
this quite true? Mr. Burns anyhow 
has abandoned for the present his 
measure for making pure-niilksops of us. 

The proprietor of a well-known 
livery establishment informed an inter- 
viewer that he always kept a number 
of spare horses, but that they wrere all 
out during the taxi strike. We can 
well believe this. Quite a feature oi 
our streets was the number of extremely 
spare horses one saw about. • 

Turkey’s policy, it is nowr said, is to 
be her traditional one of Waiting. She 
forgets, perhaps, that there are also a 
great many Waiters in the Italian army. 

In Germany the Moroccan settle- 
ment still fails to please. It is felt 
that the Chancellor has given away 
not only the Duck’s Beak in the 
Cameroons, but also a piece of the 
Eagle’s Beak at home. 

From The Evesham Journal : — 

“ Railway Troubles, 
all round increase on the great 

WESTERN AND N.W.” 

That ’s what we feared about these 
troubles ; they increase so fast. 

According to Dt.Nansbn, “ Our civil- 
ization is trivial. Its object is to make 
everybody like everybody else all over 
the world.*’ Sometimes w’e fancy its 
object is to make ^ everybody dislike 
everybody else. 

All the school teachers at Lugano 
have gone on strike owing to a differ- 



C 10 {searching hefn-coop for suspected hirglar). 
Falsetto Voice, “Only us chickexs!” 


Who’s in thue-r?” 


ence with the educational authorities. 
With splendid loyalty the little pupils 
are standing by the teachers, and 
urging them not to give way. 

The Moriiing Post, in its report of a 
statement made by Sir Edward Grey 
in the course of the debate on the 
Declaration of London, gives us a 
capital idea of the uncertain and con- 
fusing nature of the provisions of that 
document. “ Sir E. Grey remarked,” 
our contemporary tells us, “that the 
question whether a Prize Court 
should be set up or not had already 
would prevent any great Colonial 
jurist being again and again (Hear, 
hear).” . 


A consignment of potatoes absolutely' 
black in colour has been placed upon 
the market. It is thought that senti- 
mental folk will prefer to have these 
when in mourning. 

“Professor H. H. Turner dealt very largely 
with recent work on the movements of the stars, 
especially wdth those movements which seem to 
indicate that some stars move in docks like 
migrating birds. The chief of these flocks,^ 
whose movements were due to the work of 
Professor Boss, appeared to be a cluster in the 
constellation of Taurus,” — Daily Graphic. 

We had no idea that Professor Boss 
was doing it, though we might have 
guessed it from his name. But why he 
should chivy the stars about we cannot 
understand. 


VOL. ex LI. 
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THE NIBLICK CLUB. 

I HAVE always contended that golf 
would be an ideal game for middle age 
if it were not for golfers. The only 
possible arrangement, if you are to 
have your game and at the same time 
escape contact with this deplorable 
type, is to have a house of your own 
adjoining the tenth tee and so avoid the 
i atmosphere of the club-house. There 
may still be two or more intolerable 
people in front of you to keep you back, 
and two or more in your rear to press 
you forward, but apart from distant 
exchanges of abuse there is no need to 
hold any intercourse with your fellow- 
members. 

I am not, either congenitally or by 
acquired taste, a misanthrope, yet the 
moment I enter a golf club-house I 
detest my brother man. So offensive 
is the air of hreeziness and brutal 
health and general self-satisfaction 
that radiates from the typical golfer. 
You will, perhaps, challenge this 
charge of self-satisfaction : you will 
contend that the golfer never admits 
that he has done himself justice ; 
always a conspiracy of evil chances 
has 'ruined the fine score of which 
he alleges himself to be capable. I 
answer that this is the worst form of 
self-satisfaction, because it has not the 
excuse of actual achievement. In any 
case I suffer an equal boredom whether 
he tells me that he lay dead (would 
that this were not a mere figmre of 
speech) at the seventh hole in two, or 
that a mole-cast on the fourteenth 
green robbed him of a “ par ” four. I 
don’t want to know anything about 
him or his game. I think I would 
actually sooner listen to a hunting- 1 
man’s shop. * 

But even when a goffer is silent 
about his game there is still the offence 
of his aspect. Eor most other outdoor 
games you need a figure suggestive of 
strength or agility or courage or en-; 
durance. But for golf you can be any 
shape you like, or even merely amor- 
phous. So long as you have your 
lower limbs under control and can wave 
a stick there need be no limit to your 
girth or flabbiness or senility. * 

Nor is there any established costume 
for the game, now that the old red 
coat, which at least took the eye like a 
pillar-box, has been discarded, save on 
rare commons where it is still retained 
as a danger signal to nursemaids. 
And even in the days of the red coat 
there were, as now, the trouserists and 
the knickerbockerites, an&‘"none' could 
say which were the more' correct. 

One would have thought that one*s 
opportunities of communion with this 
strange medley of humanity -were 


already more than adequate. Yet there 
lies before me at this moment the pro- 
spectus of The Niblick Club, forwarded 
with an invitation to me to ^ join its 
membership. I view with suspicion any 
club that invites me to join it, pcept 
under conditions of peculiar priwlege 
extended as a tribute to my personality ; 
but let that pass. The Niblick Club is 
not an ordinary golf-club, it is in the 
heart of the Metropolis and attached to 
no links; it has been established for 
the purpose of offering to golfers a 
further scope for social intercourse. 

I hope I have already shown with 
sufficient clarity that I regard the 
ordinary golf club-house as a necessary 
evil. It shelters your w^eapons; it 
provides a cuisine of a limited order; 
it affords a convenient point for assig- 
nations with those particular friends 
(selected for their reticence) with whom 
you propose to play ; but you enter it 
always at the risk of overhearing the 
conversation of other goffers. But 
why anyone should deliberately join 
a club which exists for the express 
design of throwing goffers together 
without the chance of a game is an 
enigma that leaves my imagination 
hop6lessly insolvent. 

You will tell me that golf, like the 
suffrage, is becoming so vulgarised (in 
the beautiful sense) that to say that 
you are a goffer is scarce more than 
to admit that you are a human being j 
The Niblick Club might therefore, you 
say, as well be called The Breathers’ 
Club. But think of its purpose. The 
tie that binds together all those who 
draw mortal breath might appeal to! 
one’s common humanity; and shop-talk 
at a Breathers’ Club, unless overdone 
with allusions to patent lung-expanders 
and physical developers, would be in- 
offensive. But The Niblick Club, 
having for its avowed object the de- 
velopment of social intercourse between 
goffers, encourages the dreariest foible 
of our universal brotherhood. 

No, I shall not join The Niblick Club. 


Peaceful Extermination. 

Italy denies the alleged atrocities in 
Tripoli. The massacre of the Arabs is 
officially stated to have been conducted 
in a most humane manner. 


F. E. SMITH AT STRATFORD. 

TOrCH.STONE OF irNIONL^T SINCERITY.” 

TJlii Birmingham Bfazette and JS^f^j^ress. 
That is, of course, just* how Mr. F. E. 
Smith is regarded by his opponents ; 
but in spite* of 1}he Shakspearean asso- 
ciations of Stratford we think it would 
have been happier — ^in the case of a 
Unionist paper, at any rate — ^not to 
have called him by a clown's name. 


THE MARK OF THE EAST. 

When Gertrude sails for India 
She bids her kin and kith 
Inspect the bales of tropic veils, 

The helmets made of pith r' 

The net to spread above her bed 
Is viewed wuth anxious mien. 

And eyes dilate to see the crate 
Of camphor and quinine. 

When Gertrude sails for India, 

Her mother ’s feeling queer, 

The Eector blows an anxious nose 
And wipes away a tear : 

Shall Euth or Grace usurp the place 
’Tis Gertrude’s pride to hold 
At Little-Budleigh-in-the-Mud- 
cum-Worple-on-the-Wold ? 

When Gertrude sails for India, 

The local “ Dorcas ” sighs 
For one whose zest last autumn dress’d 
A score of pagan thighs ; 

In stricken tones a curate drones 
The lessons for the day, 

Nor dares to view his Eector’ s pew 
For fear of giving way. 

When Gertrude comes from India, 

She ’s Indian to the core, 

Her gown and hair, her manners bear ! 

The stamp of Barrackpore ; 

She sits and prates of maiden plates, 

Of revels at the ‘‘ Gym,” 

Of leading parts and doubled hearts, 
The regiment and him.' 

When Gertrude comes from India, 

She ’s found an Eastern twang, 

And bores her friends with odds and 
ends 

Of Anglo-Indian slang ; 

The roof-tree shakes, the housemaid 
quakes 

Before that torrid flow 
i Of “ idhar ao ” and ** jaldi jao,” 

And “ asti bat karo.” 

When Gertrude comes from India, 

The Eector’s habits pall. 

The startled guest is gently press’d 
To cocktails in the hall ; 

Her parents quail before the gale 
Which swamps the old routine, 

And, save in Lent, must needs consent 
To dine at 8.15. 

When Gertrude comes from India, 

The schemes I ’d lately plann’d. 
They fade and die, and that is why 
I loathe that selfish land, 

Which drains the West of all its best 
To keep an atlas red ; 

Which dared to claim my only flame 
And send me this instead. 


Near Venezuela a new volcanic island 
has just been thrown up. A German 
cruiser is to be despatched to protect 
the interests of the inhabitants. 
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John Buli, : » IS THAT THE LOT ? ” 






! THE BRAIN OF THE NATION, 

I [The qualifications of Mr. Pease for. his new post as President of the 
Ijoard of Education are t lus sunimaiised in the pages of Whos Who : — 
I lieerciitiom : memlier of Camhridgo University Eootball Te.m, 1878 ; 

I nieiiiber of Oauibridge University Polo Team, 1880-81 ; master of 
i Cambridge Univemity Drag Hounds, 1880-81 ; master of own pack of 
I Beagles, 1881-86 ; member of Lord Zetland’s and Cleveland Hotmds ; 
; captain of Durham County Cricket Club, 1884-90 ; member of M.C.C. ; 

New Zealand, Princes, Mitcham, Sandwich, Seaton, and Darlington 
I Golf Clubs ; cycling, fishing, shooting, etc. . . Clubs : Brooks’s, Turf, 

I City Lib ral, National Liberal.”] 

i Good Mister Pease, whom Asquith, that facetious super- 
I Soul, 

; The Board of Education has selected to control, 

Pray let a total stranger express his mild surprise 
I That your well-deserved appointment should awaken hostile 
i cries. 

I That you ’re nofc a Senior Wrangler is indisputably true, 

' But at Cambridge, thirty years ago, you won a Football Blue ; 

' And, judging by the practice which has now become a rule, 
You might have been an usher at a fashionable school. 

I Unversed in the laborious works of Freeman or of Stubbs, 

I You are at least a member of a dozen sporting clubs ; 
i Your cricket still is passable ; you motor and you hunt ; 

• And are quite as good as Eunciman in managing a puni 


Though your name is not in any of the Cambridge Tripos 
lists, 

You have kept a pack of beagles and are supple in the wrists ; 
Your handicap at golf is low : it isn’t scratch, I grant ; 

But you play a great deal better than Asquith or Moeant. 

Besides, you ’ve been a Party Whip, and whipping ’s at the 
base — 

Despite humanitarians — of the schooling of the race ; 

And there ’s something rather spirited, romantic and sub- 
lime 

In a member of the Turf Club wlio ’s a Quaker all the time. 

A modern Departmental Chief should own a rhino’s skin 
Or else his equanimity will speedily wear thin ; 

I But the following reflections may serve to mitigate 
The annoyance certain comments may have given you of late. 

No matter how profoundly from your staff you disagree, 

No matter how acutely you offend the N.U.T., 

This single consolation no disaster can efface — 

You ’ll never disimprove upon the chief whom you replace. 

Now looking at the Nations on the edge of the Abyss, 

If we are sure of anything, at least we ’re sure of this : 

That after Armageddon, if a single State renaains 
Unshattered, it will be a State pre-eminent in brains. 


You haven’t wasted precious hours perusing pond’rous tomes; So at this all-decisive stage of England’s long career 
You haven’t studied Froebel or the works of Mr. Holmes ; 0 let w thank our lucky stars and suitably revere. 

In short, the tablets of your mind resemble, up -to date — As moulder of the Nation’s mind,^as Dominie supreme, 

Where education is concerned — a brand-new virgin slate, A man who gained his colours-for the OambridgePolo team! 
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THE YOUNGEST MEMBER. 

I HAD not seen the youngest member before, though I had 
heard others speak of him. It was therefore with some 
satisfaction that I observed him enter the club smoking- 
room w’here I was having a cup of tea. He came in 
quietly and unostentatiously — I might almost say furtively, 
but, once in, he developed a sudden and surprising aplomb. 
He was not daunted by the massive and comfortable fm'- 
niture, or by the thick, noise-quelling carpet, or by the 
copy of the frieze of the Parthenon that runs round the 
top of our wall, or by the serried rows of books, or by 
Dumbleton sleeping the sleep of the plethoric by the fire. 
He was evidently one whom no splendour appalled. 
Perhaps he owed his equanimity to his magnificent apparel, 
for he vras nobly clad in a shining black fur coat, yet there 
was no lack of geniality in his air or his conduct. I ven- 
tured to smUe at him, and he returned the smile. Thus en- 
couraged I beckoned 
him to my sofa, and 
he at once sat down 
beside me with a high- 
bred dignity and ease 
of manner that 
stamped him as one 
of the truly great. I 
own I was much 
attracted by him, and 
at once began a con- 
versation. 

“ No, thank you,” 
he said, “no tea. It 
doesn’t agree with me, 
and a fellow must look 
after his health. Milk ? 

Well, just the tiniest 
drop — thank you so 
much . . , Yes, that’s 
good milk, and 
ought to know. But 
you're not drinking 
your tea. Pray, pray 
don’t let me disturb 
you.” 

I reassuredhim, and 
he gave me a most 
engaging look. 

“ EeaUy,” he said, “ you ’re very good. One never knows, 
you see. Some take things one way, some take ’em another. 
Personally, I’m all for ease and comfort. I hate your 
stuck-up chaps— not many of ’em here, I ’m thankful to 
say, but I did meet one last week in the gallery. Tried to 
kick me, and, begad, Sir, if I hadn’t been pretty nippy on 
my pins he ’d have done it too.” 

I expressed my opinion of this monstrous act in appro- 
priate terms. 

“No,” he continued, “ I didn’t report him to the Com- 
mittee. I daresay I ought to have done so, but I didn’t 
want to be hard on the beggar. They ’d have had him out 
in two-twos, you know, and then what would have become 
of him ? He ’s got a wife, they tell me, with a voice like a 
motor-horn ; sees as little of her as he can manage and 
spends all his days in the club. Suppose I ’d got him fired 
out ? No, I ’m not one of that sort. But if it ever happens 
again I ’ll set about him in a way that ’ll surprise him.” 

I warmly commended him. 

“ Of course I ’m only a young member,” he said. “ Haven’t 
been in the club more than six months, but one can’t take 
1 a thing like that twice lying down. All the waiters would 


laugh at you, and even the hall-porter would begin to doubt 
your courage. Now with you it ’s different. You under- 
stand a chap.” 

I said I hoped I did, and he rubbed his head confidentially 
and almost absent-mindedly against my elbow. It was so 
amiably done that I didn’t even feel surprised. 

“ Yes,” he went on, “ it ’s a good club. Everything ’s 
kept in apple-pie order — chairs comfortable, fires bright 
and warm, carpets simply topping. You could lie down on 
them and go to sleep any time, they ’re so soft. And the 
food’s Al. They don’t stint you. Their fish can’t be 
beaten, and their Souris ato Naturel is simply perfect — 
there ’s no other word for it, it ’s perfect, I ’ve only one 
fault to find : they don’t keep a proper supply of Yolaille 
on the premises. One has to go outside for it, and that ’s 
not right. However, the steward ’s promised to see to it, 
and when he says anything it ’s as good as done.” 

I asked him which of the rooms he preferred. 

“ To tell you the 
truth,” he said, “I 
like ’em all, but the 
kitchen ’s my favour- 
ite.” 

“ The kitchen?” I 
said. “Members 
don’t go into the 
kitchen.” 

“One member does,” 
he laughed, “ and I ’m 
that member. I ’ve 
got no end of friends 
amongst the cooks. 
Then there’s the 
housekeeper. I spend 
hours and hours with 
the housekeeper. 
Beally you can’t say 
you’ve lived if you 
don’t know the house- 
keeper. But there, I 
mustn’t talk any more. 
If I don’t get my 
forty winks now I 
shan’t get ’em at all, 
and I’ve got a big 
evening in front of 
me.” With this he 
sprang lightly into a large waste-paper basket half-full of 
paper. There he curled himself round flush with the rim, 
like a black ammonite, and was asleep in a moment. 

-It- -X- 

“ Yes, Sir,” said the waiter who took away my tea, “ he’s 
a fine cat. Only ten months old, but knows his way about 
everywhere. Just to look at him walking through the 
rooms you ’d think the whole place belonged to him. Seems 
to know all the members, too, he’s so friendly with them. 
Yes, he ’s a rare mouser.” 


“Oce can hardly believe that, in this century, a boy of eleven eonld 
enjoy the successful performance, at an exclusive Em*opean opera house, 
of an elaborate instrumental pantomime of his own composition. Yet 
such was the privilege of Erich Wolfgang Korngold, no later than 
October of last year.” 

So says an advertisement, and adds airily, “ The youthful 
composer is now a lad of fourteen.” 

Erom a circular : — 

“ The materials for Stetson hats are brought from all parts of the 
world, but the manufactoed hats go to a greater number of coim tries.” 
Vaulting ambition o’erleaps itself when it lays it on like this. 



Magistrate. “You are a very wicked boy. What made you throw a stone 

AT THIS GENTLEMAN ? ” 


Offeiuler. “Couldn’t ’elp it, guv’ner. It’s all doo to the coniiumN’ iiin- 

FLUENCE o’ PERNISHUS LITERACHAW.” 
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THE HOOK. 

It was wholly my own fault:. My 
presence was not imperatively necessary 
in the scullery — indeed, I had no busi- 
ness there at all It has been explained 
to me since by my wife, very patiently 
and kindly, that my second best mashie 
was not in the scullery, that it could 
not possibly have been there, and I 
have come to realize that she is per- 
fectly right. When a man loses his 
spare mashie he should hunt for it in 
his golf-bag — where I eventually found 
mine — rather than in the scullery. He 
is so apt to lose himself as well in the 
unexplored regions of the back kitchen. 
Wandering home to my study, I passed 
the open back door, and there was first 
greeted by the large, benevolent-looking 
gentleman. 

“Good morning to you. Sir,” he 
said, in an amazingly important and 
reverberant voice. 

I acknowledged the salutation with 
reserve. The man was certainly six 
feet tall, broad slightly out of pro- 
portion, and “thick through,” as 
anglers and fishmongers say. He 
was a pronouncedly cubic person. 
Drawing something glittering from his 
pocket and holding it daintily between 
finger and thumb, he offered it for 
inspection. 

“ I desire, Sir, to call your attention 
to this Hook,” he said benevolently. 

— thanks very much,” I said 
rather feebly. 

The cubical man waved my acknow- 
ledgments aside very politely. 

•“Not at all, Sir,” he said, with 
wonderful affability. “ I am proud to 
(Jo you a service. It is my duty. 
This Hook is manufactured of the 
finest chrome steel, solid drawn, and 
cold curved by a new low-tension pro- 
cess. No sword ever came out of 
Toledo better tempered than this 
Hook, Sir — nor would Andrew Earriery 
himself have disdained that Hook.” 

“ Andrew ? ” I ventured to en- 

quire. 

“ Earriery, Sh'- The celebrated 
sword-maker of Italy, and, I may 
add, one of the foremost steel workers 
of his age.” 

I nodded. 

“ But it is not the Hook itself which 
I wish especially to impress upon your 
mind, Sir,” the man ran on, “ but the 
manifold uses to which it can be put. 
Without the scientific principle of the 
Hook, Sir, the world would cease to 
exist — ^practically. I shall develop that 
aspect of the Hook presently. Mean- 
time I wish to point out to you that 
this Hook possesses at the longer end a 
fine machine-cut thread for screwing 
into the wooden socket which is to be 





DELICACY. 

Tailor {calling out meu^urements to clerk). “ Chest, Thirty-nine-half ; waist, fif— er - 
SIN PROPORTION 


found at the end of any ordinary 
leather arm. And once there, Sir, it 
stays there. No slipping loose — no 
wearing out of the machined thread. 
It is there, Sir, as though , it had taken 
root there. You will find,'Sir, that the 
leather of, the arm will wear out long 
before the Hook, and the wooden 
socket will perish before you have 
worn away the millionth part of an 
inch of the steel. '' / . ' 

* “Again, Sir, think of the balance of 
a good hook. No ' more ' unsightly 
creases in the leather of the arm, no 
more bagging at the elbow, no more 
unnecessary play upon the working 
parts. ■ Just an easy natural comfort- 


able swing from the shoulder straps— 
wholly due to balance. Sir, obtained, I 
may add, by a secret and stringently 
protected device of weighting invented 
by Sir Hiram Maxim. I wish par- 
ticularly to point out to you, Sir, that 
the Hooks manufactured by the Com- 
pany which I represent are completely 
insulated. Lightning cannot strike 
them, nor will they deflect compasses. 
An infant could wear one in a thunder- 
storm without peril, a mariner could 
sail his barque from sea to sea without 
risk, wearing one of these Hooks. The 
shepherd upon the hills, Sir, can abolish 
at last that clumsy and age-old con- 
trivance, the crook, and come to close 
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quarters with his animals — thanks t^o 
our Hooks. At night one can scre'W it 
into the door and hang one's arm, or 
clothes, upon it, and at dawn, I may 
add, you can attach your developer to 
it and do your exercises without let 
or hindrance. These Hooks, Sir, have 
been used as motor tyre levers, as 
anchors, as shark hooks, and as fire 
escapes — with bed-clothes attached. 
They halve one's glove bill, Sir, and 
are guaranteed to sustain a dead w'eight 
of ten tons.” 

He wiped the beads of perspiration 
from his brow and ^continued strenu- 
ously, a slightly wild look in his eye. 

“ These Hooks, Sir, are a boon to the 
amateur gardener when pruning his 
rose-trees, a source of never-ending 
satisfaction to the photographer, who | 
can caxTy a camera all day without 
getting stiff muscles I ” 

He looked anxiously at me, realized 
that I was neither a gardener nor a 
photographer, and -tried afresh. 

“ To the mountain climber they are a 
necessity. He need not fear the deepest 
precipice, the profoundest abyss nor 
the Bottomless Pit itself, once he has 
got a grip with his Hook ; and when 
mountaineering among savage folk he 
needs only to give the Hook a tap with 
a hammer to straighten it into a 
dangerous and a reliable dagger. I 
have indicated, Sir, but a few of the 
uses to which the Hook can be put, 
but I think you will agree with me 
that the price of the Hook — one 

shilling only ” 

I took both my hands from behind 
my back and the benevolent man 
.stopped short, staring at them in a 
fascinated sort of way. He made a 
swallowing noise with his throat. 
Then he pulled himself together and 
uttered a palpably forced laugh. 

“ Hardly fair — hardly fair,” he said, 
with a sort of indulgent and playful 
reproof, and carelessly jerking the 
Hook across the kitchen garden he 
turned to go. 

_ *‘I suppose you wouldn’t care to 
lend me a couple of sovereigns ? ” he 
said over his shoulder. “ No *? Well, 
give us a bob, then. I may be a tramp, 
but I ’m human, after all. It took me 
half-an-hcur to clean the thing,” 

I gave it, and he went away without 
thanks. 

He infused into his gait a slight 
increase of alacrity as he turned the 
corner of the house. I wondered why, 
until I perceived Hobson, our one- 
armed odd-job man, hurry past him 
towards me. 

Well, Hobson, what is it ? ” I 
enquired benignly, as befits a man who 
by sheer firmness of character has 
avoided extravagance. 


“ It ’s me new hook, Sir,” said 
Hobson, agitatedly unscrewing the 
spud with which he replaces the hook 
when gardening or about to garden. 
“ It ’s gone, Sir — turned me back and 
it was went away most astonishing. 
It was raining this morning. Sir, and it 
got wet coming to work. I screwed in 
the spud for to get up_ the plantains, 
and while the hook was laid aside 
tempory it got astonishing rusty. I 
hung it on the railings out in the front, 
meaning to clean it up when I ’d done 
with the spud, Sir. Happening to look 
up be chance I seen it was vanished 
and completely went away. Me new 
hook, Sir,' only been wore twuce before 
and that on Sundays, Sir. I been 
hunting for it this sour or more.” 

I pointed across the garden to the 
bed of curly kale which is Hobson’s 
choice in the cabbage department of 
: our kitchen garden. 

*‘It is there,'' I said, “there, my 
Hobson, that you will find your new 
hook. No longer rusty but speckless 
and chaste, glittering, a thing of joy. 
Between the fourth and fifth curly kale 
in the third row from the western edge 
of the bed, as nearly as I can judge. 
And — Hobson?” - 

“ Yessir,” said Hobson. 

“ A word in your ear, Hobson. Never 
again leave your hook upon the railings 
when there is a man of cubical appear- 
ance and with an important and 
reverberant 'voice in the neighbour- 
I hood.” 

“Nosir,” said Hobson dully, and 
without in the least understanding or 
attempting to. He seemed to think 
that in some momentary madness I 
had cast his hook to the cabbages. 
He hesitated for a second, then, with a 
look of silent and dignified reproach in 
his eyes he proceeded reflectively to 
take his hook unto himself again, 

THOUGHTS. ON THE NINTH. 

The least bored person in London on 
Lord Mayor’s Day last week was a 
small boy who rode in the Show with 
one of the Aldermen. That he was 
having the time of his life was apparent ; 
but what were the thoughts under that 
roomy topper and behind those quick 
eyes? 

Our own thought-reader, who hap- 
pened to be wedged in at the top of 
Chancery Lane, declares that the follow- 
ing were the boy's thoughts : 

“ Chancery Lane — ^good ! Shall be at 
the Law Courts in a jiff. Only hope 
those blighters in front have left a few 
sandwiches and things. Won’t old 
Blinkers and the rest be green when they 
hear I ’ ve ridden in the Show ? Must get 
Granddad to put it in writing for me, 


or they ’ll think me a putrid liar. Oh, 

I hang it ! why can’t they push on ? 
Wish those beastly church bells 
wouldn’t spoil the band. Hipping 
band — better than all that historical 
tosh in front. I expect old what ’s-his- 
name in the coach there is getting 
peckish. The fat old boy on the box 
gets all the cheers, ancl the Loed Mayor 
has to do the bowing. . ^ Botten life, I 
call it — for the Lord Mayor, I mean. 
Oh, why can’t they move on ? Pretty 
dirty crowd in this street. Beastly 
place, Fleet Street. I bet there won’t 

be a single crumb left if Hooray 1 

we ’re off ! ” 

Before accepting this version, how- 
ever, we consulted one of the leading 
writers cf the day, who makes a 
speciality of maiden aunts. He has a 
million clients who present -his works 
to their nephews as suitable reading, 
and his emphatic 'opinion was that the 
boy’s thoughts were as follows : — 

“ This is indeed an auspicious occa- 
sion. The ringing cheers of the 
assembled populace, the riot of the 
bells, the stately cavalcade — what do 
they denote ? The Lord Mayor is dead 
— ^long live. the Lord Mayor! 'There in 
that stately coach rides a good man 
and true whose merit has brought him 
at last to the highest position in muni- 
cipal service that this fair England of 
ours has to offer. The day shall come 
— here and now I resolve it — when the 
occupant of that gilded receptacle 
shall be none other than myself. I am 
determined not to rest either by day 
or night until this ambition is fulfilled.” 

EIEE-EATERS A LA FEANCAISE, 

The habit of going to the French for 
-drama is so strong that our histrions 
almost naturally adopt French dramatic 
manners too, and the recent threatened 
duel between M. le Baeoy and M. 
Alexandre, of the Gom6die Fran 9 aise, 
has, although it was averted, led to 
several similar engagements i among 
London actors. 

Early on Sunday morning Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree met Mr. 
Edmund Payne in the Court of Honour 
at Shepherd’s Bush. The seconds 
were Mr. Max Beerbohm (by proxy) 
and Mr. George Edwardes. The quar- 
rel arose from a remark made to Sir 
Herbert by the famous Gaiety come- 
dian at the Garrick Club during a game 
of billiards. Mr. Edmund Payne, it 
seems, potted his adversary’s ball when, 
according to Sir Herbert, the gentle- 
manly course was to go for the red. In 
a case like this bloodshed is, of course, 
imperative and the affray was short and. 
fierce but decisive, Mr. EDiiiiuND Payne 
sinking under a heavy epigram. "While 









j^' Oh 



Fair Owaer of Dog {that has Just beeu having severe rough-and’tuiMe loitli old gentleman on ground). “What a mercy it is that 
Pluto has his muzzle on) He might have iiuet you!” 


still on his back Mr. Payne confessed 
that the potting of Sir Herbert’s ball 
was a fluke and would not have occur- 
red had he not in aiming at the red 
missed it utterly. Friendship being 
thus restored, the two illustrious mimes 
returned to London in perfect amity. 

The meeting between Mr. P^jlissier 
and Mr. Lewis Sydney on the 10th ult. 
was deeply to be regretted, but un- 
avoidable. For some months now, if 
not years, Mr. P^:lissier has been in 
the habit, on the boards of the Apollo 
Theatre, of attributing a monkey-like 
cast to Mr. Sydney’s physiognomy; 
and Mr. Sydney has apparently not 
resented it. It seems, however, that 
during all this time the insult has 
rankled, although, in consideration of 
the laughter which it excites and a 
sympathetic feeling for audiences who 
are out for merriment, he has forced 
himself to suppress his feelings. Last 
week, however, his self-restraint being 
a little less powerful than usual, owing 
to the worry of finding a new funny 
story, Mr. Sydney told Mr. Pelissier 
what he thought of this simian com- 
parison, in such terms as left that 
gentleman no course but to send his 
seconds ; which he did, with the charac- 
teristic remark that though only seconds 


they were natives and no aliens need 
apply. The choice of weapons lying 
with Mr. Sydney he selected horse 
chestnuts with the spiky green integu- 
ment still adhering, and with these 
missiles the two comedians battered 
each other (at daybreak on Wormwood 
Scrubs) until honour was satisfied. 
Mr. Sydney then called for a mirror, 
and admitting the justice of Mr. 
Pelissier’s simile grasped his hand 
in eternal comradeship. 

The extraordinarily protracted en- 
counter which took place early last 
Saturday morning between Sir George 
Alexander and Mr. Eobert Loraine 
had its origin in a dispute over the use, 
by the former, of a peculiarly shaped 
putter in a match played at Hanger 
Hill. The players were all even on 
the eighteenth tee, and Sir George 
missed a three-foot putt for a half on 
the last green. This was enough in 
itself to have disturbed his equanimity, 
but when his opponent observed, “Well, 
what can you expect if you putt with a 
consumptive croquet mallet,” the strain 
was too great, and Sir George replied, 
“ Anyhow, it hasn’t got a swelled head.” 
Mr. LorAine sent his cartel that same 
evening, and the duel took place with- 
out delay on Hampstead Heath, Sir 


George Alexander was attended by 
the Editor of The Tailor and Gutter 
and Sir Albert Eollit, while Mr. 
Loraine’ s seconds were Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and Mr. Grahame White. The 
choice of weapons being optional, Sir 
George Alexander fought with a 
nickel-plated trousers-stretcher, while 
Mr. Loraine used an eel-skin sand-bag 
stuffed with red pepper. For a while 
Sir George Alexander madea splendid 
defence with his formidable weapon, 
some of his American reverse undercuts 
being extremely fine ; but unfortunately, 
while parrying a ferocious niassi stroke 
from his antagonist, he had the ill-luck 
to receive the sand-bag on "the edge of 
the trousers-stretcher, which, cutting , 
through the skin, exposed Sir George to 
the deadly influence of the contents. He 
was removed in a state of acute sternu- | 
tation to the nearest pond, and the fight | 
was awarded on points to his antagonist. 
The two gentlemen are now so friendly 
that an early trip in * Mr, LoraIne’s 
bi-plane has been arranged for Sir 
George. - — „ .. ’ 

‘ ‘ He was known to be a man of considerable 
strength, although he was stated to be only 
twenty-four years old .” — Daily Mail. 

Some of the little fellows at the Varsity 
may resent this. 







THE PEINCIPAL FEATUEE, 

{A hymeneal rha^psody.) 

It would not give me much surprise 
(So misted o’er with vapours 
Were all those trembling maidens’ eyes, 
So mute concerning manly guise 
Were all the local papers) 

If hearts were never deeply stirred . 

(Without my aid) to reck where 
The glory of the rite occurred, 

So I propose to say a word 
About the bridegroom’s neck-wear. 

I chose the thing ; and by the Powers 1 
I ween my work was double 
The labour of the cabs, the flowers, 

The presents, the police ; it towers 
Above the parsons’ trouble. 

Grey was the hue ; but not as when 
(His Western wheels grown rosier) 
The Sungod dwindles from our ken 
And twilight shrouds thehaunts of msn ; 
In speaking to my hosier 

I made this very clear : I said, 

“I want som3 throat-apparel 
Suited to gentlemen who wed. 

With streaks of day-break in the thread, 
And hints of song-birds* carol ; 


“ Neat but not gaudy ; not the kind 
' Your loud suburban dresser 
About his nape is sure to bind 
For nuptials — something more refined.” 
The young man answered, “ Yes, Sir.” 

Box after piled box we burst, 

Shelf after shelf we looted ; 

I was not satisfied at first. 

No, we were hours in silks immersed 
Before he got me suited. 

But when he did — ah never band 
So bravely streaked and spotted 
Was ever tied by quivering hand 
For any bridals in the land 
Beneath a swain’s carotid ! 

And so I want the credit ; hats 
With careless ease one chooses ; 
Trousers and overcoats and spats 
Are trifling things ; but chic cravats 
Demand the heavenly Muses. 

And, when I think upon him now 
For whom all days are golden, 

A wrinkle comes across my brow : 
Whatever boons the gods allow, 

That light will be withholden. 

The years, I say, before him lie 
With happiness full mellow ; 


But such is woman’s taste (ah why ? ) 
That this may be the last good tie 
He ever 'wears, poor fellow. 

Evoe.‘ 


“Do not, for instance, drink soda water out 
of, a bottle. If you dislike the idea of lotting 
your lips touch a glass which ^lay••ha^e been 
used by some one else, you should refrain drink- 
ing anything, or if you are very thirsty you 
should ask a servant to give you a bottle of 
soda water atid take it outside to, drink.” . ' 

So writes an Anglo -Indian * in The 
Indian Voice. Over here' we ■ have 
Lady Geove. There is always some- 
body who knows. 

“Princess Sophia Dulcep Singh, who is start- 
ing on a voyage round the world, has hit upon 
a novel plan of obviating the luggage difficulty. 
In order to avoid mistakes and economise time 
ill recognising her belongings, she has had all 
her luggage brilliantly painted in green, purple, „ 
and vdiite. Her favourite Pomeranian dog is 
accompanying her on her travels.” 

lall Mall Gazette. 

Also painted in the Suffragette colours? 

“The well-known Parisian actor, M. le Bargy, 
and a journalist, M. Malherbe-, fought a duel 
yesterday with words.”— Guardian. 

After a desperate battle M. Malherb^e 
retired with a split infinitive. 
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THREE QUARTERS OF A KING OF ENGLAND (PRO TEM.). 

(The King- has delegated certain Royal duties during his absence in India to a commission consisting of Peince Aether of 
Connaught, Lord Morley, Lord Lorebuen, and t^e Archbishop of Canterbury.) 

Chorus , “Le Roi— c’est nous!!’* 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAIVIENT. 

(Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.r.) 

House of Commons, Monday, Novem- 
ber 6. — Gentlemen of England who 
sit at home at ease reading Parliamen- 
tary debates in morning papers little 
know how drear is actuality. Bad 
enough when Insurance Bill drags its 
slow length along. At least we have 
at such times Lloyd George to 
the fore. No one, not even Alfred 
Lyttelton, knows what may happen 
when that alert figure is on Treasury 
Bench, that barbed tongue within 
stinging distance. This is the Chan- 
cellor’s night off. In place of Na- 
tional Insurance we have the strange 
case of Small Land Owners in Scotland. 

In prospect of such entertainment 
House almost literally collapses on 
threshold of sitting. Attendance scanty, 
notably on Front Opposition Bench. 
Prince Arthur away, for once in recent 
times thoroughly enjoying after-dinner 
speech. As a rule, posing as Leader 
of Opposition, he has to walk more 
delicately then Agag approaching pre- 


sence of wrathful Prophet. To trifle 
with Tariff Reform, to touch on rela- 
tions of Lord and Commons, to allude 
to the Referendum, is to stir up embers 



of revolt in what with cruel irony is 
named the Unionist Party. To gird at 
Home Rule, to denounce it as “the 
dream of Political Idiots,” is to tread a 
firm platform, encouraged by enthusias- 
tic applause of a reconciled following. 

Premier in his place varying practice 
of colleagues by answering in person 
some of the questions addressed to 
him. Others have formed daily habit 
of delegation. Edward Grey originally 
set example and faithfully follows it. 
Looks in once a week. For the rest 
Acland reads F. 0. replies ; McKinnon 
Wood works phonograph for Chan- 
cellor OF Exchequer; for Winston 
(literally gone under — in a submarine) 
Macnamara reads Admiralty answers. 
(By the way, when submarines were in 
earlier experimental form, I went for a 
voyage in one myself, which gives 
keener personal interest to Winston’s 
expedition.) Questions over, general 
movement towards the door, leaving 
the chamber to solitude, Scottish Small 
Land Owners and the Lord Ad- 
vocate. 

Business done. — Sat up till one 
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- and persistency, that 
Peince Abthur had 
retired from Leader- 
ship of Opposition. 

, Discredited at first, 

J assurance of its truth 
j and of the finality of 
the decision grew 
j apace. The long con- 
, fiict is over ; a struggle 
‘ whose sordid story 
will probably be re- 
served for the reading 
of a later generation 
is finished. All that is 
certain for the present 
is that an influence 
which in his speech 
in the City this after- 
noon Peince Aethue 
delicately alluded to 
as ‘‘microbes * has 
prevailed. 

Ever since Don 
Jose unfurled the flag 
of Tariff Reform, post 
of Leader of Unionist 
Party become in- 
creasingly impossible. 
Saek says the last 
straw that broke the 
back of proud, scorn- 


Aamiraiiiy,. yaciiu, «r . n 

vacant. The dauntless Winston stepped leave the passage as it stood. 


o’clock in the morning - 
with the Small Land 
Owners of Scotland. 

Chaelie 
Bbbesfobd not had 
such real good time 
since he took the 
little Condor inside ! 
the range of x\rabi | 

Pasha’s guns at Alex- 1 
andria. Only a born 
genius of fathomless* 
native humour could ; 
have devised the 
thing. Everyone 
knows the story. 

Charlie, character- 
istically fearless of ' 
his enemy, wrote a 
book. “TheBetrayar* 
he called it, describing 
it as a “ record of facts 
concerning Naval 
policy and adminis- 
tration from 1902 to 
I the present time.” 

Effect of mere an- WHAT MIGHT HATE BEEN.— I. 

nouneement ti'emen- u to le offered the leadership.] 

dous. McKekna. Tf-g],.- Tnna “’f oouree there ’s no difficulty ’bout leading— none whatevei , but I 

crowding on sail ial&w had the advantage of me m length of limb. Bemg able to reach the 

made for harbour..' Table easily does undoubtedly give a convincing air of mastery I 

their unabated confidence and loyalty 
in their esteemed Leader. This clumsy 
impertinence too much for even Peince 
Aethue’s patience. 

However it be, by whatsoever accre- 
tion of personal affronts, the end has 
come. Peince Aethue, the sfacength, 
sustentation and ornament of his party 
through a full score years of mingled 
triumph and disaster, will, in the 
capacity of Captain, “ come back to 
Lochaber no more.” 

Business done . — ^In Committee on 
Insurance Bill. 

Kinloch-Cooke, assum- 
ing cloak of lamented Hennikee- 
Heaton, pioneer and champion of 
postal and telegraphic reform, takes 
opportunity of making personal state- 
ment. Owing to trouble with joince-nez, 
inability at once to recapture the line 
he left off reading from manuscript, 
and, above all, tendency of syllables of 
his speech to remain stuck in his throat, 
some diiOSculty in following the story. 
Gathered its burden to be that post- 
office dealing with telegrams addressed 
to officers or men at sea charge the 
superscripture H.M.S. as three words, 
price three half-pence. 

The Infant Samuel, whilst not able 
to repel the charge, pleads that if the 
letters be written not as capitals but 
as small type they will go for a half- 
penny. • 


in, and lo 1 a strange thing happened. 
The book, announced for publication 
yesterday, actually distributed to 're- 
viewers at end of last week, was with- 
drawn — ^for revision, Chaelie explains. 

“What does it all mean?” I asked 
him. ^ 

“ Why, it means I must think more 
of the Navy than of myself or my 
opinions,” answered the proud patriot. 

“ But weren’t you thinking of the 
Navy when you wrote the book ? ” 

“ Now go away forrad and don’t ask 
awkward questions.” 

Natural result of episode is that 
everyone is talking of the book. If it 
were issued just now Maeie Coeelli 
wouldn’t be in the running in the 
matter of sale. Effect will remain 
when, if ever, it is published. Curious 
to note in Lobby this afternoon muster 
of leading publishers. Never saw so 
many foregathered at same time in one 
place. Think they have picked up a 
thing or two about advertising forth- 
coming books. Confess they are proud 
to sit at feet of a retired admiral. • 
Business done , — ^With many amend- 
ments, Clause 36 added to Insurance 
Bill. 

Wedmsday , — On Monday chanced to 
write about Peince Aethue, his rela- 
tions with his party and his momentary 
position. As indicating state of affairs 
as they appeared to House of Commons 


This afternoon, breaking in upon 
another dull day with Insurance Bill, 
whisper went round, increasing in force 



^vhat might have been.— II. 

Austen, “With, a little adaptability and 
assimilative attention to detail I don’t believe 
they would know the difference.” 
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“It isn’t eveey day, Sir, you can get a chair straight prom a Continental Palace.’* 
“■Why, you told me the same thing last week about a vase.’* 

“Quite right, Sir; at the moment crowned ’eads are taking no risks.” 


Distinction is subtle. Its existence 
not generally known among correspon- 
denrts of' Jack at seat Useful to have 
it openly stated, surely as prelude to 
immediate revision of rules which make 
possible so absurd an anomaly. 

Sark tells me of two other instances 
incredible save on such authority. If, 
iin a telegram, he is addressed as M.P. 
the abbreviation is treated as two 
words and is charged one penny. 
Eeverse the letters and in another 
connection telegraph P.M. and they go 
for a halfpenny. Also, if you telegraph 
to a friend who lives at Herne Bay the 
address is charged as ^one word. If 
your correspondent lives at Herne Hill 
it is two words, and bang goes a penny. 

In spite of tender years the Infant 
Samuel, as shown by successful ad- 
ministration of Post Office, is a man 
of business. It would be worth his 
while to get in from the Head Office a 
full list of these absurdities — there are 
scores otthem equally grotesque — and 
remove them with stroke of pen. An 
hour would suffice for the work. 

Business done . — Clause 46 of Insur- 
ance Bill. 

Friday , — Among legacies Winston 
found left behind by his predecessor at 
the Admiralty was a submarine in 
whose design and building are dis- 
played all the latest resources of 
science. The only thing necessary for 
complete equipment is a name. Cus- 
tom hitherto is to call submarines 
Al, A2, A3, and so on. In addition 
to sad associations connected with 
two of these craft, adhesion to the nu- 
merical-cum-alphabetical nomenclature 
has about it poverty-stricken look. 

, Winston, nothing if not original, has 
resolved to strike out new line. 

“I shall call the new submarine 
The Whale,” he said. 

* “ Why-^Whale ” I asked. 

“ My good Toby, do you forget that 
the first submarine of which the world 
has knowledge was a wdiale ? It had 
economical advantages over our modern 
craft, such as I cruised in on Monday, 
because it was single-handed. Also it 
could sink lower, forge ahead faster, and 
when its voyage was over it had a way of 
discharging its crew with equal efficacy 
and expedition. So the new boat shall 
be The Whale; and I hope you will 
come down to the christening, bringing 
your cup with you.’* 

Biosmess done . — Passed three more 
clauses of Insurance Bill. 


“Lady Paul was then called, and, attired in 
an old gold costume with furs, and wearing a 
■bunch of lilies of the valley, entered the witness- 
box. Whereupon the court adj omiied until this 
hiorning .” — Daily Mail. 

And that is what we call a civil court ! 


THE MUSICOPHAEMACOPCEIA. 

[A Continental doctor has discovered that 

each musical iustnimeut has a direct curative 

action on the human organism.] 

All the years that I remember (I was 
fifty last December) 

I *ve been harried by a regiment of 
invalid alarms ; 

Now I revel in existence, for I keep 
them at a distance 
By the potent aid of music’s most 
extraordinary charms. 

When a pain attacks my middle, I have 
but to take my fiddle. 

And a bar or two will give it the 
uncompromising boot ; 

While the cornet (played at night) is a 
specific for bronchitis, 

And the germs of influenza may be 
slaughtered with a flute. 

If my nerves are all a- jangle with the 
trivial triangle 


I will gently tintinnabula'te to rectify 
their tone ; 

When with gouty pangs I bellow^ I 
discourse upon the ’cello, 

And it ’s death to indigestion when I 
tackle my trombone. 

Then my liver trouble passes to the 
clashing of the brasses, * 

With the trumpet my rheumatics are 
dispatched to kingdom come ; 

For the dumps the ocarina, for the 
mumps the concertina, 

For the bile the double-bass and for 
dyspepsia the drum. 

And, supposing on occasion I should 
undergo invasion 

From a mixture of my maladies of 
each and every brand, 

I shall have no cause for worry ; to my 
gramophone I ’ll hurry, 

And recover to the strains of Pongo’s 
Polyphonic Band. 
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this development, resigns — — — ^ 
father and consoles himself with the 
affection of a rustic maiden more suited 
to his own tastes and limitations. 

So, in crude brevity, runs the tale. 
The First Act, which sets forth the 
character and condition of young 


TWP D! av J to readjust his plans and find his own 

A I I H t r LAY , iiappiness in securing that of the young 

In Lestiibian,on the so-called Cornish 
Riviera, lives one Uichanl Beaufort, 
yeoman farmer, very knowledgable on 
rural matters, and much respected by 
an unsophisticated community. They 
consult him freely, and his advice is 
sage. Also he has a secret : he knows 
himself to be the natural son of some- 
body, bub has not yet identified his 
father. Into his tranquik existence 
suddenly bursts the Lothario who 
begot him — to wit, Sir Joseph 
Lorrimer, Bart,, late of' the 
diplomatic service. This brave 
gentleman, recently aroused to 
a sense of approaching age by 
the ridicule cast on his first grey 
hairs by the latest object of his 
wandering fancy, has resolved to 
forswear the sex, to range him- 
self, and to spend his declining 
years in the companionship of 
his hitherto neglected offspring. 

So the youth is brought to 
town to be taught the urbanities. 

His parent's programme" is 
generous : to his own tailor 
shall be entrusted the reforma- 
tion of his boy's grotesque 
exterior; he shall assume the 
family name; a woman of the 
world shall be found who will 
pub him through his paces ; he 
shall join the service of his 
country as a Territorial (why 
this proposal was received by 
the audience with a snigger I 
cannot say) ; and altogether, he 
shall be made worthy of his 
father's new-found affection. 

The son, who meanwhile has 
invited a village-neighbour 
(addicted to cyc'ing at the back 
of the stage) to marry him, 
receives his father’s schemes -r. 

with stolid i„rtiouk« iodiffsr. 
ence : but when objection is 

takento the girl on the ground that her ji?fc/iard, moves with a pleasant de- 
scamp he abruptly j liberation that gives a sense of the 
withdraws, with the intention of re- authors’ confidence in thomselves. The 
^mingresidenceintheCornishRiviera.i Second Act abounds in piquant con- 
Hardiy ^ has he shaken the dust of | trasts, but a slight note of insincerity is 
t e ^ightsbridge flat from his feet | struck in the* heroine's sudden excur- 
(leaving the fiunt-door open) when the, sm^ to London' with the. design of 


If there might seem to be a certain 
air of effrontery in a scheme by 
which almost the first act of amends 


girl arrives and penetrates within the 
parent s apartment. Into ears of large 
experience in this kind she pours a 
tearful tale of amorous attentions paid 
to her in another quarter. She fears 
that she may have innocently been cona- 
promised and so made unworthy of wed- 
lock with Bickard. Still susceptible to 
the charms of woman (in or out of 
distress), and already convinced that his 
son is ill-adapted to be an ornament of 
London society, Sir Joseph determines 


happiness in securing that „ 

couple. In the issue, so well does heiwuiuu aimuDu uuo uiou uj. amcuuB 
play his altniistic part in making him- j done by a father to his neglected 
self agi-eeable to the girl that she be- 1 natural son was to rob hirn of his 
comes fascinated by his incorrigible gift ' sweetheart, this was largely dissipated 
of gallantry; and the son, observing by»the charm and persuasiveness of 
this development, resigns her to his | Mr. Cyril Maude in a part that fitted 

'him to the finger-tips. There w^as, of 
course, nothing strange in this, for all 
characters seem to come alike to, this 
Protean actor; but the performance 
of Mr. Kenneth Douglas as Bichard 
w'as most unusual. An audience familiar 
with the- easy casual humour 
which he commonly aff*ects on 
the stage could only marvel at 
the tour de force by which he 
assumed a bucolic reticence so 
alien to his habit. It was not 
his fault if the character of 
< Bichard seemed to lack con- 
sistency. Even allowing for the 
change of air, there was perhaps 
too crying a .contrast between 
his quiet rasourcofuln'ss and 
capability in the country and 
"his gauche angularity in London. 
And when he returned to his 
proper place, he never recovered 
those -practical qualities which, 
as we were shown in the First 
Act, had made him adviser-in- 
_ chief to .the locality. Perhaps, 
however, this may be explained 
by the activities of his evergreen 
parent, which may well have 
discouraged him. 

As the heroine Miss Alex- 
andra Carlisle acted very 
naturally, and was particularly 
good in the unfolding of her 
tale of woe. Mr. Beveridge 
played the sympathetic parson 
as only he can play that sort of 
part, and Miss Marie Heming- 
way, was really excellent in 
f. vSam as the rustic maid, 

full of love’s intelligence, who 
came by her own in the end. 
Mr. Sam Sotheen was well suited as 
the Baronet’s faithful attache, never 
diverted from his devotion, save by 
a chronic tendency to somnolence. 
Minor parts sketched by Miss Coburn 
and Mr. Harwood were admirably in 
the picture. 

Captain John Kendall has done his 
work of adaptation with nice judg- 
ment. He has revolted against the 
stupid habit of retaming French names 
and naturalizing the rest. He has 
painted hie characters in English coloui s 
throughout, and put them in an 
English setting familiar to himself, 
with local customs and allusions c'om- 
plete. One of the customs was new to 
me. I gather that in Cornwall, after a 
lady has drunk ' cider out of a jug, you 



A FAUX PA. 


Fkluiytl (Mr. Kenneth Douglas) to Smn Curhury (Mi 

A-.,« — X?. J.1 2” " ' 


exposing to a perfect stranger the 
embarrassments which apparently ' she 
had not thought it worth while to 
confide to her lover on the spot. 
The Third Act is a little weakened 
by an excess of trivial exits and en- 
trances, and by the fact that the 
threads which it gathers Lip have been 
woven not so much in the play itself as 
in the interval -between the Second 
and Third Ac^. ;But the quality of 
freshness is there to the end. 




pour what is left into a vase and stick cut 
Sowers into it. The original comedy 
does not seem to have asked for much 
purging, but what risks there were 
Captain Kendall has cheerfully run. 
On behalf of Mr. Punch, I congratulate 
his “Dum-Dum,” and sincerely hope 
that his version will justify the care 
and sympathy that have been spent on 
it. 0. S. 

“ The War God.” 

On Wednesday afternoon Sir Her- 
bert Tree presented, on his usual 
lavish scale, a blank verse play by Mr. 
Israel Zangwill; Sir Herbert Tree 
himself and Mr, Bourchier playing the 

parts of This will never do. Let 

me begin another paragraph, and try 
to write in ordinary prose. 

If I had gone to His Majesty’s in 
innocence, not knowing what was 
coming, I should have enjoyed myself 
more. But I had previously read an 
interview with Mr. Zangwill, in the 
course of which he had made two 
confessions; the first being that the 
play was written in blank verse, and 
the second that it contained a scene so 
funny that the actors could hardly get 
through with it. My afternoon, as a 
result of this information, was spoilt. I 
spent it looking out for, and recognising, | 


the blank verse, and looking out for, 
and not recognising, the funny bit. I 
don't know which I found more trying. 
In every speech it was the rhythm, not 
the meaning, which held my attention ; 
in every action, not the meaning but 
the possible developments of humour. 
It was galling to think that but for the 
interview I need never have suspected 
the blank verse ; any more than you sus- - 
pected it in my first paragraph above. 
And as for the humour I only felt its 
absence because I thought it was to be 
there. The drama did not call for it. 

The War God is a melodramatic 
pamphlet in four Acts. In Act I. we 
see Torgrim, the Chancellor of Gothia, 
weaving his webs. Toi^grim, looking 
something like Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
and something like Bismarck, dreams 
of a world-empire won by battle, but 
such details of his schemes as he lets 
fall hardly bring home to us the idea of 
a master-mind at work. Perhaps it is 
difficult to order cruisers convincingly 
in blank verse. The Chancellor, how- 
ever, has troubles nearer home, for 
the Socialists of Gothia are in open 
revolt against the heavy armament 
taxes. An attack on the palace, 
indicated in Act II., is stopped 
just in time by Count Frithiof, a 
prophet of the gospel of peace,- who 


condemns not only the war policy of 
Gothia but also the armed revolt of the 
Gothians against it. Frithiof, who 
reminded one equally of Sir Herbert 
Tree and Tolstoy, must have had 
considerable influence over the re- 
volutionaries to have stayed them, 
but this influence was not enough 
to prevent them from shooting him 
afterwards for interfering. Why they 
could nob have shot him in the first 
place, I do not know ; perhaps because 
it would have prevented Act III., a 
beautiful scene entitled “ The Eevolu- 
tionary Camp in the Mountains.” This 
was much the best Act of the play, and 
for the first time one could forget the 
blank verse and listen to Sir Herbert, 
who played and died with great dignity 
and sincerity. The fatal shot was fired 
by the Lady Norna, a revolutionary 
with whom Tcrgrim*s son Osric was in 
love. Unfortunately, Osric's other 
object of devotion was Frithiof himsAi, 
and his horror at this murder leads him 
to suicide. At the same time Torgrim is 
deposed by the King of Gothia, and 
the double loss of son and office breaks 
the Chancellor’s spirit. Indeed, one is 
left to gather that he goes as far as to 
accept the peace gospel of Frithiof. 

I am afraid that The War God will 
not advance public opinion much. War 
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I in modern times is a preposterous thing, » salmon. No doubt of that at all. It 
and the more people realise this the j was when I was fourteen, in Scotland. 

^ less likely war becomes. But I doubt ; Just under twenty pounds, and the 
if Mr. ZAisGWiLL helps with this melo- ] best part of an hour playing him. 
drama. It is not active enough to [ Nothing will ever come up to that, 
carry conviction. World politics on! I lived weeks in the time — all pure 
the stage are always unreal, for the 1 joy and agony, which are just alike 
reason that the men who make ! under such conditions.” 1 


: history are so much bigger than 
' the author and the actors. But 
The War God is an interesting 
j attempt. At the least it is splendidly 
j acted, Mr. Bouechier being an ex- 
I cellent Torgrim, and Miss Lillah 
! McCarthy an ideal Lady Xorna. Sir 
Herbert I have ah'eady mentioned, 
and to the many other clever players 
in the cast I could only do justice in 
blank verse. I must not drop into 
blank verse again. M. 


THE SILYEB LINING. 

He came into the club and flung 
himself into an arm-chair with an 
expression of delight. 

“ Ah 1 ” he said, “ that w'as good. I 
feel young again.” 

“ What ^vas good?” ^ve asked. 

‘‘An experience I have just had. 
Something I hadn’t done for years and 
thought never to do again. They say 
indeed you can never repeat a first ex- 
citement, but I believe I have done it.” 

*‘Of course you can’t,” said the 
psychologist. “You can enjoy the 
second as much as the first, but you 
can’t repeat the first. You have a 
different pleasure: you compare, co- 
ordinate, ratify.” 

“But how about it if a very long 
interval occurs ? ” asked the K.C. “ They 
say, you know, that a man changes 
completely every seven years. A total 
re-gro’^vth of tissue, A man, then, on 
his twenty-ninth birthday has nothing 
,the same as when he was twenty-one. 
Very w^ell then, he can have a new^ 
first experience every seven years.” 

“ Order! ’* we cried. “ That ’s against 
the rules. That’s the most infernal 
hair-splitting.” 

“ Well, and what is a K.C. for? ” he 
inquired sweetly. 

/‘Besides,” said the psychologist, 
“ it ’s rot too, because a man of thirty 
can remember what he did when be 
was a boy, and if yoim theory were true 
' his memory would be only seven years 

“Ah, yes,” echoed the man in the 
arm-chair, dreamily, “he can remember 
what he did when he was a boy; indeed 
he can I ” 

‘‘ Talking of boyish firsts and their 
thrills,” said the author, “ what do you 
call the best ? What, for example, was 
yours ? ” he asked of the K.C. 

“Mine? Oh, mine was my first 


“But suppose you went out for 
tarpon now, wouldn’t you have a 
similar feeling ? ” 

“Never. No, not even landing a 
whale would do it now. I ’m too old.” 

The man in the arm-chair smiled 
beatifically. “ Never too old,” he mur- 
mured. 

“ What was yours ^ ” the K.C. asked 
the author. 

“ The twenty minutes before my first 
pantomime, I think,” he said. “ Getting 
there much too early, waiting for the 
fiddlers to come in, seeing them come 
in, hearing them tune up, watching 
the stalls fill, then the turning up 
of the footlights, the overture, and, 
at last, but, if anything, too 
soon, the rise of the curtain. After 
that it is mechanical : so much that is 
strange and wonderful is happening 
that one is rapt and bemused. But in 
the twenty minutes before, seated in 
the sacred building, one is so intensely, 
vividly conscious of everything that 
happens and everything is a rapture. 
That j oy certainly one cannever regain . ’ 

“And now you?” said the psycho- 
logist to the man who was sunk in his 
arm-chair in such ecstasy. “ You 
started all this talk. What was your 
gi'eatest thrill as a boy?” 

“Oh, me! ” he said. “My greatest 
thrill as a boy was my first hansom 
ride. That’s why I’m so happy; 
because after four years of taxis I ’ve 
just had another.” 


The American Heiress. 

“He had not the 'vrealth of the Plant agenets, 
nor did he derive aiiy income fj*om American 
trusts. (Loud daughter. Y’—Scotsm a n. 

We knew what was meant without the 
explanatory parenthesis. 

Sporting Notes. 

“Fii’st Football disengaged ; age 27.” 

Advt in '‘^Hereford Times,'' 

“ Mr, Bolton, speaking at Walterlong, said 
that Mr. Balfour is a great asset to the 
Unionists.” — China, Tress. 

This shows how difficult it is, in dis- 
tant parts of the world, to he correctly 
informed of what is going on elsewhere. 
Probably Sun Yat Sen is the name of 
a town after all. 


Altruism, 

‘ ‘ Absconding Creditor. ” 

Birmingham Daily Ma4L 
Of all the quixotic idiots 


THE NEW CUBEENOY, 

[“During a bicycle auction sale in Crowland 
Market-place, Peterborougli, a bidder offered 
three pigs in exchange for a bicycle, and the 
auctioneer accepted the bid.” — Daily xV<?2f’5.] 

W’’e cull the following items at ran- 
dom from the advertisement columns 
of the near future : — 

Are you bald ? Then try 
“ Thatclio for the Boof,” 
of all Chemists, or 

Send white mouse for dainty sample 
packet. 


For sale, a bargain. 
Panthard Motor, 40 horse-power, 
to clear at 20 mokes. 


Publishers’ Lists (Messrs. Bills and 
Boom) : 

“Going to the Dogs,” 

A Warning to England, 

By J. Ellis Barker. 

Price three bull-pups. 


The Poetical Works of Kit Tennyson, 
half Persian, 8vo. Price one puss. 


The Becollections of J. Henniker 
Heaton, 

Price one Dorking six chicks do. ; 
or post free, one Dorking five chicks do. 

Wanted, — Second-hand clothing of 
every description. 

Highest value in spotted terriers sent 
per return. 


At the Barkstein Hall : 

Only appearance this season of the 
great vocalist, 

Sig. Blanche tto Verdi. 

Prices : 

Stalls, one Pekingese ; Balcony, onepom ; 
Gallery, one lurcher. 


The Editor of Nutty Ntets will at all 
times be glad to consider suitable con- 
tributions, but he cannot undertake to 
return MSS. unless a silkworm is sent 
to cover cost of postage. For all 
accepted matter remuneration is at the 
rate of one guinea-pig per column. 


“EDINBURGH WOMEN AT THE 
WASH-TUB. 

REMARKABLE EIGURES.” 

Bdinhiirgh Evening Kcivs. 
It’s the steam that does it, and the 
constant bending, 

“Williamson, wlio apart from sniping two 
or three short putts played perfect golf, holed 
out in 72.” — The Western Morning Keics, ' 

We are not professionals, but in our 
humble sporting way we have often 
groused a drive and woodcocked ad 
approach. 



OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr, Bunch's Staff of Learned GlerTcs.) 

Cecily Chalmers, a pretty little grass-widow, wdio had 
taken a bungalow near Cambeiiey while her solemn prig of 
a soldier-husband was fighting (I regret to say with success^ 
the climate of West Africa, is called by Mrs. H. H. Peneose 
A Sheltered Woman (Alston Eivees). Her mother, as she 
confided to her friend the Boy-Poet, had never allowed her 
to know anything about wickedness. In the bungalow she 
was safely guarded by a nice old dragon of a maid-servant ; 
and some austere in-laws, the Major’s aunts, lived near enough 
to keep on her and her doings what I make bold to call a 
backbiting eye. But you can’t mother wickedness out of 
existence, as if it were a cold in the head, and one Sunday 
night it crept through Cecily's garden into her drawing- 
room, long after she and the Dragon were safely tucked up 
in their beds, in the shape of a bold bad captain come to 
make love to her married sister-in-law who was paying her 
a visit ad hoc. Inside the house the Dragon w'as sleeping 
with one eye open; outside, the Boy-Poet, whose suspicions, 
I am bound to say, had been very easily roused, was on 
guard in a ditch ; the guilty pair were observed, and Cecily 
was duly told what had happened. But so also were the 
aunts, to whom a passing bicyclist reported voices, soprano 
and baritone, heard at an unseemly hour in a house “ where 
nae man should be.” Joy of the aunts (for, of course, they 
jumped to the conclusion that Cecily was the soprano) and 
hasty despatch of the scandalous news to the West Coast, 
Eeturn of the unco’ guid Major • , . and, I am glad to say, 
improvement of the story, up to this point not very good 
stuff, and even at that not ,at ,all improved by the freakish 
intrusion of the Prench motif into its decorous British 
respectability. But it ends well, like King Charles, and the 


Major gets what he deserves. And you do get to know the 
people. 

The title of Mr. Ian Hat’s latest story, A Safety Match 
(Blackw’ood), is a little obscure, but I fancy it refers to 
the fact that Daphne, its heroine, proves herself the sort 
of person who — so to speak — strikes only on the box. 
Certainly her one attempt to fall in love with a man who 
was not her lawful husband turned out an ignominious 
failure. Hers is an entertaining if not too original history, 
which begins very pleasantly with an account of the 
delightful rectory family of whom Daphne is the eldest; 
and of the astonishment of them all (not shared, it must ■ 
be confessed, by the experienced novel-reader) when stern- 
looking Sir John Carr, a man old enough to be her father, 
proposes to make her his wife. So Daphne leaves her 
country economies to become an ornament of the smart 
set and the mistress of many mansions. The tale has been' 
told already, you observe, by others, from Sheridan down- 
wards. It is only fair to add, however, that this Lady' 
Teazle, though she soon falls out with her husband, finds 
no Joseph Surface to abet her ; indeed it is her entire 
failure in this respect that sends her back, humbled and^ 
wiser, to the strong, silent man who has, of course, loved 
her throughout. In spite of a rather thrilling description 
of a mining strike and the consequent disaster, I myself 
liked this part of the book least ; it seemed to suffer from 
some uncertainty of purpose. But the ‘‘handsome rectory 
children” of the early chapters, their vague father, and 
their muddled but affectionate home-life, are things of 
pure joy. 

Personally, I have never spent Saturday night in the 
bar of a public-house at Barking Town, but this does not 
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X i.1 1 T 1 tipotIv married couple. The Times, I have discovered for 

prevent my being sure that tlie personsand ^ | couLmns those same diversions and diffi- 

iin .1 there pe precisely as^ Mr. Robert ^epresei^ts . my»e , y __ . j anticipate that the weekly 


;h;m“ruT¥;;i:tiiu^ RJiiiur (CONST..BBE) Those 

know what is what in fiction have for some time now had|BwWews, Tr^nmola -svill follow the former It i<? 

their eves espectantlv upon Mr. H.vufax; and the present , that Ladies Iw p^tL^side s froS itrow^^^ of 
book will certainly confirm their belief in him. The point impossmle to Jg^g to be^bevond 

which stakes me most about the story is its obvious sincerity, view, wrong. Mi Howard ™ ^ J 

The courtship of irthiir as conducted bv Lydia, who has criticism, above it or below it, as 3 . 0 U care to took at turn, 
to SrXng .nd d«pe..«t.ly tor him. i told ,-ilh o H. is not .1 ta m.™.l te^hts^ m to mstacj 
^ood deal of quiet humour; but humour is by no means but he is at least, as alwa^, men y and bii^ht. He is 
ks doSant note. I have the idea, indeed, that Mr. no subtle observer of the inner workings of the human 
is half afraid of his own sense of fun, as of some- soul, nor is he the inventor of starthn^^ and original 
thSJXt might interfere with the absolute truth of what themes; but he has a humorous way with him and an eye 
he writes The result is a study in the unflinching realism for the suburban manner. Clearly, Geha^ Austm Gram 
that is as far removed from sensationalism as from flippancy, were very lucky to have him for their intermediaiT in 
I will not deny that, now and again, the effect of this eoiptship days, the best man at their wedding, their 
method is a certain feeling of oppression; but always, guide, philosopher, friend and seajwgoat during the pie- 
when this threatens, the real humanity of the tale asserts liminary stages of the matrimonial struggle, and, at the 
itself, and takes the reader captive again. Arthur, the latter end, their genial and tolerant historian, 
laggard lover ; SIgU^ \ . ~ , . — , I 


laggard lover ; Slatt, r 
the barber book-maker; ’ 
Lydia, and her de- 
pressed .. mother who J 
exists ’upon patent j 
foods ; an'd brave, ineff- j 
active little Miss Smyi- ! 
merhell, witJi her a^ora- • 
ticn for the over- worked j 
curate'' jDenw^;, all these j 
live as only real sym- ; 
pathy and knowledge 
can make them. 

When I read, on page 
143 of her history; that 
** never, in : th e memory 
of the oldest man-about- 
town or most reminis- 
cent doWager had' any 
young woman made so 
instantaneous and so 
amazing a mark upon 
society as The Fait 
Irish Maid (Huest 
Blackett), I was 







THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE. 

Hlackbtt), i wasj — Roger Bacon constructs a working model op a rainbow. I who are able to 

myself instantaneously — 1 exercise some strange 

and markedly amazed, for I had* hitherto suspected GraTiia hypnotic influence over them. There is a fascination 
O'Hara of no startling prettiness, wittiness or other modish about all this to the mere town-dweller, but one cannot 
distinction. In short, I found her story, with its fairy uncle, avoid the feeling that such mysteries are easy to invent 
its sudden access of bequeathed wealth and its proudly but very hard to encounter in actual fact. Apart from 
obstinate lover, a little trite and unconvincing, though the this (which is the thing that does not quite hit me) there is 
telling of it by Mr. J . Huntly McCarthy was a thing of good stuff in the hero’s stormy courtship, and the compli- 
delight. From his peremptory manner of hustling it to a cations resulting from the conditions of his father’s last 
sudden conclusion, I suspect that the author himself had no will and testament. I liked that, and I also liked the 
great opinion of his theme, but had felt the overwhelming author’s whimsical trick of playing in parenthesis the part 
need of writing about any old thing in a bright and buoj’ant of showman to his puppets : — A pretty heroine, this, 
spirit; and, if no better plot was to hand, I hold him fully who in five minutes has given evidence of ingratitude and 
excused, for his felicity of description and his digressive impudence both.” 

humour are things to be aired at all costs. In Ireland he -'■t-i, r, r= 

is at home and quite pleasing, but in London of 1815 a.b. “Er«kine Young. — At 37 Prince’s Avemie, Liverpool, on 3rd 
he is more than happy with his portrayal of contemporary Dr. and Mrs. Erskine Young, a daughter; Gaudeanius 


There is an abun- 
dance of points of in- 
terest in Mr. Essex 
Smith’s novel, Witid 
on the Heath (Lane), 
and yet somehow- I 
don’t quite care for it 
as a story. Possibly 
this is because too 
ihany of the prominent 
people in it are unusual. 
There are ordinary 
people, too — people 
quite cleverly and con- 
vincingly ordinary, but 
the plot centres on 
others. The leading 
young man has gipsy 
blood in him which is 
always urging him to 
the tramp’s life and 
the companionship, a 
trifle uncanny, of birds, 
beasts and fishes, and 
I of folk who are able to 
I exercise some strange 
There is a fascination 


men and manners. His chronicling of the riots in the 


Qlasgoio Herald, 


Eotunda Theatre, I do, in the language of the time, protest, congratulations to little Gaudeamus Tgitur. At the 
is in the most comic and whimsical vein conceivable. f that, being a girl, she should have 

been christened Gaudeama Igitur. 

The Daily Gtaphi^ I gather from the publishers adver- ‘‘Dying in 1802 at the age of twenty-seven, Girtin took up the work 
tisement, describes Ofie of the I amity (Ward, Lock) as an of the topogi'aphers and transformed it from within. His power and 
excellent story, of amusing complicaMons and not a little mastery seem identified with the very genius of the medium.” — Times. 
sentiment, based on the diversions and difficulties of a Thus is spiritualism vindicated at last. 
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General Caneva states that it is not “Mr. Martin, of Chelmsford,” to 
CHArIVARIA. intention of the Italian troops to read, “ who dreamed that the TOight of 

We are sorry to hear that the choice advance into the interior of Tripoli till a turkey in a local weight-guessing 
of Mr. Bonar Law has been received the spring. Their present operations competition was 15 lbs. 10^ ozs., sent 
coldly by some, of our caricaturists, are, we suppose, merely the crouch in the figures, and won the bird.” 
who consider that they ought to have before the spring. Many of us, we suspect, have felt the 

been consulted. ^ weight of a turkey in a dream, but 

In the Austrian Parliament, the after, and ^ not before, the process of 
The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland other day, a pan-German deputy, Herr eating it. o, .u 

has appointed a Committee to enquire Malik, called a Eadical, Herr Hum- 

into the alleged scarcity of milk in some mer, a comedian, whereupon the latter A Swiss aviator flew to the wedding 
parts of the Emerald Isle. It would rushed at him and was slashed with a of a girl-friend on his aeroplane, and, 
certainly seem to point to base in- dog-whip. In addition to the punish- as the newly married couple came out 
gratitude on the part of the cattle, who J ment which he thus received, Herr J of church, dropped a bouquet, from an 


used to be taken for such nice ~ 
drives by the peasantry, if they 
are now refusing to make any 
return. 

ijf. 

The fact that Lord Ashton 
is refusing to employ Labour 
agitators in his linoleum works 
at Stafford, and that there are 
at present no legal means of 
forcing him to do so, brings 
home to us vividly the need 
there is for a Socialist Govern- 
ment. ‘ 

•fi 

Meanwhile The Daily Mail 
t quotes what, on the face of 
I it, looks like an unfortunate 
speech by a workman whose 
aim it was to soothe his 
Lordship’s rufiQed spirits. 
“We know,” said this speaker 
according to our contem- 
porary, “that there are men 
among us who on all occasions 
display that want of loyalty 
which is essential for the well- 
being of the firm.” . 

We should like the Crown 
Prince op Germany to know 
that our Kino and Queen had 
arranged some time ago to 
leave the country. 

- ,*i< 

5l« 

“A strong man,” says the 



s/ // 


Suhscnher, ‘ ‘ Firs Brigade ! Fire Brigade ! ” 
Exchange, “You ’re through ! ” 


altitude of sixty feet, in front 
of the bride. Although be 
missed her, his achievement 
is considered a creditable one 
in military aerial circles. 

The street cleaners have 
gone on strike in New York. 
They have, we hear, without 
exception, “a bad press.” 
This could scarcely happen 
here, where dealers in garbage 
have an organ or two of their 


The date 11/11/11 proved 
so easy to remember that a 
Gotham correspondent writes 
to suggest that every day 
should bear that date. 

s!c 

So much attention has^ been 
paid to this numerical coincid- 
ence that one is surprised that 
no accounts should have been 
handed down to us of the wild 
excitement there must have 
been on the first day of the 
year One, 

* ' 

There is, we hear, some 
disappointment in the City. 
The titles of the books which 
Ejng George has taken with 
him, to divert him on the 
. voyage, have been published. 


German Chancellor, “ does not need Hummer, we understand, will, accord- and the intensely interesting volume 
to be ever carrying his sword in his ing to Continental etiquette, have to presented to His Majesty by the Oor- 
mouth.” This is just as well. In fight a duel with every funny man in poration, consisting of the signatures 
crowded cities, at any rate, the hat-pin Austria in consequence of his having of everyone who was present at the { 
danger is quite sufficient to cope with, considered it an insult to be called a Guildhall ' Luncheon to His Majesty, 

comedian. Fortunately, British eti- does not figure in the list. 

The National Peace Council has quette does not require Mr. Booth to - 

resolved to develop a national move- fight all our company-promoters on Many nervous folk are now wondering 
ment in favour of the establishment similar grounds ; and this is well, for whether, in view of a recent decision of 


of an Anglo-Gorman understanding, some of them are very tricky. 

The chief difficulty, it has always ^ 

seemed to us, is to decide which of The Yicar of Olaygate has written a 
the two nations shall stand under. pamphlet on the importance of breath- 

ing properly. This is a matter of 
The Dean of St. Paul’s predicts peculiar importance for clergymen, as 


the Birmingham stipendiary, Boxing 
Day will be abolished. ' - 

■■ ■ 

A Dairying Feat. 

* ‘ It appears that the Alnwick milk dealers 


that England will not long remain the so many persons, especiaEy during a want to rais« the prim of thra co^o(Uty ftom 
Worksh^ of the World. StiU there sermon breathe so noisily that one on m 

IS always the chance of its becoming would almost imagine that they were and get a mnnieipal milk supply.” 
the Workhouse of the World. snoring. • • ' J < Alnwieh Guardian, 
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A VICTIM OF INTRIGUE. 

The Tax-carfc had returned from the Station laden with 


that Opera through! The curtain fell on the Last Act 
amidst the wildest enthusiasm, and a unanimous call, 
which I knew could only be meant for Me 1 Still, I would 


a crate from which, when deposited and opened in the ; not allow it to turn my head. My little Groose-girl had 

_ ’ _ ..... T H -I 'll 1 It . iu in 4-T^rt'l- Ot-tct 



before Michaelmas and that, had an idea you *d gone for 
good!" “^Yherc have you been ail this time, dear?*' 
inquired the Orpington Hen. Emmeline replied, with a 
slightly overdone carelessness, that she had been at Covent 
Garden. “ Covent Garden ? ” repeated an Aylesbur\’ Duck. 
“ Sure you don’t mean Leadenhall Market ? ” 

“I was not at the ZvTarket,” explained Emmeline im- 
portantly. “ I was at the Opera House. I had a special 
engagem'ent to appear in Humperdinck’s the 

King" “You’ve put on flesh, Emmeline!” said the 
Turkey a little irrelevantly, “ o’ flesh you ’ve put 
on, by" gad ! ” “ They tell "me,” said Emmeline, “ German 

Opera is apt to produce, that effect. Though, in my case, 
my figure is generally considered to have improved” 

Well,” said the "Bantam, “ and now let ’s hear what 
you’ve been doing up there?” — and Emmeline was by 
no means reluctant to oblige. “ Before obtaining an 
engagement,” she began, “ one has to go through a course 
of training for the stage; but they soon found there was 
very little the}" could teach w ! I mean my technique was 
so perfect already. And, when rehearsals began and I trod 
the boards for the first time, I felt I was at last in my true 
element— which is more than can be said for the other 
birds in the company. Hopeless they were ! No idea of 
eimmhle — never seemed able to remember where to staud, 
or wEen to make a ‘ cross ’ ! Kb I said more than once to 
the Stage-Manager, ‘ The fact of the matter is* I said, 
‘they're i;iot Artists a^..all^they 're simply WaIkerS‘ 0 ?i / ' 
However, between us we rnanaged to get them into some 
sort of shape for the First Night. I was a little nervous 
beforehand and afraid of breaking down — but, curiously 
enough, the moment the curtain went up I felt I 'd never 
been in better voice. As for the music — ^well, I don’t call 
it music — harsh and discordant, if you ask 7ue ! And the 


plot — I never could mak^ head or tail of it myself, 
remember saying to the Tenor once at rehearsal, ‘Tell 
me,’ I said, ‘ can this thing p)ossihhj succeed ? ’ I forget 
his reply. 

“But fortunately, the moment I made my first entrance 
wdth the young person who was engaged as my Goose-girl, 

I could see I had the whole house with me, and that made 
me more hopeful about the piece. 

“All my scenes with her went tremendously, and the 
First Act ended with rapturous applause, in whicli I was 
too happy and excited to resist joining. "Well, strictly 
speaking, my contract did not require me to appear in the 
subsequent Acts, and I had not intended to do so. But, as 
I stood looking on from the wings, I had a sense of so'fne- 
thing lacking — a want which perhaps I alone could supply. 

“ The roar of delighted welcome 'that greeted me as 
tripped gracefully on removed any misgivings I might have 
had. It proved that my instinct had not misled me ! And, 
after that, I stood by the Hero and Heroine to the close. 
It gave them confidence, especially as I was able to sustain 
their voices by throwing in a note or two every now' and 
then. Not often — ^but whenever it struck me they were 
getting out of tune, 

“ The theatre-staff officiously attempted to interfere, but I 
took no notice of them — it was enough for me thatmy^ 
efforts were understood and appreciated in 
hopse. 


[couldn’t think of going on to take my call without you 
So we went on together. 

“ Only those who have besn through it can imagine the 
sensations of an Artist on realising that she has gone 
straight to the great heart of the Public, so it w"ould bo 
useless to describe my feelings as I stood there, my eyes 
dim, my bosom heaving with pride and joy . . . And then 
an incident happened on which I do not care to dwell. An 
immense floral trophy had been passed up to me across the 
footlights, and, if you’ll believe me, that unprincipled 
Tenor handed it to the Goose-girl, under my very beak ! 
And she actually took the trophy, too T I might have made 
a scene, of course, if I had chosen to forget myself so far 
As it w"as, I resolved to behave with tact and savoir faire ; 
I just gave the audience a glance — half humorous, ha’f 
appealing, yon know' — like this ” (and here Emmeline gavn 
an illustration of the sort of thing) “ as much as to say, 
‘It’s all right, I don’t mind. Don’t undeceive the pocr 
child ! Let her keep her illusions — and her floral tribute ! 
And the audience understood me — they behaved quite 
beautifully ! I don’t believe she knows the truth even yet 
But when she had driven off in her car with my flow'ers J 
own to being' slightly hysterical. And the next morning— 
that was yesterday — I had an interview with, the Directors. 

* Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘ I ’m most sorry to cause you. any 
embarrassment — but,* I said^ ‘ hut I have my feelings’ as. an 
Artist. And, after whait' occurred last night, all I can:say is 
this: Either that Goose-girl leaves the Company,' or I do. 
It’s for you to choose between us I ' I told them . . . And 
so here I am. I fully expect the Management will move 
Heaven and Earth to persuade me to return to the Oast. 
But the insight all this has given me into the intrigues and 
jealousies that undermine the .Profession has thorough!} 
disgusted me with the Stage, I shall never go back., At 
least I don’t thmk I shall” 

The general opinion of the Poultry-yard was that Em- 
meline had shown a very proper spirit. 

“They didn’ hev no use for that goose up at Covent 
Garden,” the Farmer was remarking. “But I 'will:so>\ 
they ’ve fattened her up proper.” “ Ah,” said tha Farmer’s 
Wife, “ we shall soon have Christmas on us now ! ” — rather 
as though that festival were some sort of leopard. “ Christ- 
mas?” said the Farmer; “Bob and his wife’ll be dowm 
’ere nex’ Sunday.” 


There are difficulties connected with Emmeline’s return 
to Grand Opera now which can hardly be overcome by the 
most consummate managerial diplomacy. ' F, A. 


An Improvement on the Drag. 

“A foxhound at the Lochhead, on the Elio estate, went off with a 
hang to Sandi’iggs. ^ He was headed, aud turning west to Kilconquhar 
House, he made his way hack to Balboothie farm to Elie, where he 
found sanctuary in a dmin.” 

In the absence of a fox this is always pretty fair sport. 

“The ueighhonrhood is admirably adapted for silk -worm rearing, 
and this industry might also prove atti*active to some members of criminal 
tribes.” — Fimieer, , . , , 


^^Heaveij's sake don’t let us brutalise the criminal in 
I don’t mind telling you*that I, and I alone, pulled ( thfs way. 
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THE PITILESS PHILA.NTHE0PI8T. 

« 

Mr. Lloyd George. “NOW UNDERSTAND, I’VE BROUGHT YOU OUT TO DO YOU GOOD. 
AND GrOOD I WILL DO YOU, WHETHER YOU LIKE IT OR NOT.” 






STAMPS! 

Cha!rles (for you understand about St. Stephen's ; 

I seldom leave' the Heliconian hill), 

What is tke nature of the fuss or grievance 
That long hath stirred my calm and stirs it still ? 
Tell me the latest betting : is it evens 
On the Insurance Bill ? 


-Which are the mornings they will mostly come on ? 

And shall they break a Briton’s castle wall ? 

That is a theme I would not have you dumb on ; 

And will they kindly tell us, when they call, 

How we 're to stick these stamps, that have no gum on, 
To anything at all ? 


And who 's to be insured, and why ? Shall we bo ? 

And what is Mr, Lloyd George driving at ? 
And does one have to fasten stamps on Hebe 
Or fix them to the dresser or the cat ? 

And what is Clause 10,000, Section 3 b, 

Or some old rot like that ? 


(A nasty one for Samuel.) But there 's lots more : 

Is this a notion bagged from Germany, 

The last sad case of dumping? Ay, and what ’s more, 
Who will support the burden ? You and me ? 

Will it affect the Pytehley or the Cottesmore, 
Peckham or Stratford, E. ? 


And does your gardener, looking simply furious. 
Come to you every morning as you toy 
With breakfast, saying, ** This here Bill ’s injurious : 

Some five-and-twenty winters, man and boy ” 
(One’s gardener always talks like that ; it 's curious), 
“I 've been in your employ " 


Tell me these things quite clearly and in order, 

Lest the loud droning of the Laily Scare 
Drives me to some strong refuge, where the warder 
Humours me now and then, and lets me wear 
Stamps for my neck-cloth and a roseate border 
Of stamps around my hair. Evoe. 


Or don’t you keep a gardener ? I 've forgotten ; 

But anyhow explain (you 're at the Bar ; 

You ought to know these things), will beef, or cotton, 
Or Consols rise or sink or stay at par 
If this Bill triumphs ? Also tell me what an 
Inspector's duties are. 


A letter addressed to the West Gloucestershire Water 
Company runs as follows : — 


‘‘Sir, I am writing in reference to waste of water by my neiglibour 

Mr. . On Saturday last he threw 12 buckets of company’s water on 

my husband. I consider it my duty to inform you.” 


The cool detachment of the writer cannot be too highly 
praised. 
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THE INVADER. 

I ACTUALLY saw him for the first 
time on Wednesday evening; but he 
had given me warning of his approach 
' on the previous Monday. On that night 
I was awakened suddenly by the noise 
of somebody eating w’ocd. The sound 
seemed to come from underneath the far 
coiner of the room, and it might have 
been the man in the flat below stand- 
ing on his bed and biting a pen-holder. 
I did what everybody does when he 
hears a strange noise in his bedroom at 
night ; 1 leant out and felt for a boot, 

, flung it in the direction of the noise, 

; and in the subsequent quiet went to 
1 sleep. . , 

! But at three o'clock I was awake 
I again. Whoever it was was very 
I hungry indeed. He ate wood steadily, 

I from three to four, my one remaining 
j boot quite failing to put him off his 
i food. Eecognising him now for a 
I mouse I tried the blandishments one 
tries with animals. I said, ** Did urns 
then,” “Woa-ho there! steady!” and 
then, very firmly, Sir ! ” 

And on W'ednesday evening I saw 
him. I had been reading late, and as 
I looked up suddenly there was a flash 
of brown across the sofa. I rubbed 
my eyes, fixed them on the electric light 
and saw flashes of pink, green and 
pm-ple. “This is the” end,” I said to 
myself. “ My sight is going.” Wishing 
to take a last farewell of London,- 1 
walked across the room and shot the 
blind up. There was another flash of 
brown. ... 

So the invader had arrived I Well, I 
was ready for him. I got my niblick, 
rolled up my sleeves, and took cover 
behind the revolving - bookcase. Sud- 
denly he appeared. I lashed out at him 
with a whoop, ' and for five seconds 
there was a glorious mix-up — ^five 
seconds of the best. Then I limped to 
the sofa and examined my foot care- 
fully. Only two toes broken, luckily. 

The invader camped for the night on 
the top of the pianola, having supped 
ligfetlw on a pianola x*oll. I suppose he 
thought at first it was an ordinary roll, 
and looked around for the butter. Aii 
clair de la lune was the piece, Op. 347, 
no less, of C. Bohm ; or, as they say in 
: German, Komm^ xoir loanderii im Mon- 
, deyischein. One had hardly suspected 
; such a taste for music in the lower 
classes. He had stopped, however, at 
^ the fifth note ; a black one, I fancy. 

This decided me; I went out and 
bought a trap. Now it was none of 
your common traps ;* something worthy 
; of a disciple of Bohm. I feel, therefore, 

I that I should describe it carefully, 
j You went in by the front drive in i 
j the ordinary way, and as soon as you | 


I began to wipe your feet on the hail mat 
1 the door slammed behind you. In alarm 
I you turned round suddenly. Trapped I 
j Was there no way of escape? None. 

, Stay, what is that passage in front ? 
[Does that lead anywhere? It does. 

I It leads by a flight of stairs to a com- 
jmodious apartment on the first floor. 

‘ And now that you are in the commodious 
I apartment, what can you do ? Another 
jdoor in the passage has magically 
closed behind you. Are you ambushed 
j again ? Yes — no ! Look there — a little 
turret-hole 1 

You peer through ; there is a spacious 
ball-room on the other side of that hole, 
replete with every modem convenience, 
including a swing floor. You jump 
happily on to it. Free — hooray 1 

And then the floor begins to swing. 
It swings and sways, and sways and 
swings, and just as you are saying to 
your partner, “ Very joUy floor and all 
that, don't you think, but a bit too 
slippery — what ? ” it tips up altogether. 
Help I . 

Down 5 ’ou go, down, down . . . and 
suddenly — splash ! 

Now I must teU you of something 
particularly ingenious. When your 
mouse falls through the floor into the 
tin of water he automatically opens the 
front-door of the tmp for the next 
person ; and so you can go on until the 
whole family has perished at sea. Isn’t 
that jolly ?’■' 

Let us resume the narratory style. 
I put this trap in the middle of the 
room, opened its door, and sat down 
and played Magic Bells — -rIso by Bohm 
(Op. 21 — when- he was- quite- a - lad). 
Nothing happened. I examined the | 
trap carefully, oiled it, and played the I 
piece again. Still lio mouse. Finally,.! 
about midnight, I went to bed, leaving I 
the roU at the naouth of the trap. And in ; 
the morning an utter absence-of mouse, j 

Of course I was mystified at first, 
but I soon began to understand. My 
mouse had never seen a tr^ip like this 
before, and he didn’t know how to work 
it. W hat he wanted was a decoy mouse 
who would show him the Nvay it was 
done; or a list of bimple instructions 
printed outside the front door. Some- 
thing of this sort : — 

Blease wipe yotur feet on the mat. 

If the lift is not in ivorJcing order try 
the emergency stairs. 

In the morning ring the hell once for 
the chambermaid, twice for the boots, and 

THREE TIMES FOR THE BATH. 

If the bell is not in working order the 
bath-room will be fotind next to the bed- 
room. There is alioays plenty of cold 
water, b?tt guests toho require hot water 
should order it overnight. 

Please consider the convenience of the 
other gtiests lohom the management may 


ivish io ejitertain, and leave everything 
in the condition in which you found it. 

But unfortunately my mouse, though 
a lover of music, did not understand 
the written word. 

Alas, this story draws to a tragic 
close. You must understand that, 
though I and my mouso had this taste 
for harmonies in common, yet I have 
no real affection for his race. So one 
morning I said to the housekeeper as 
she ^vas clearing away breakfast — 

“ By the way, when you ’ve noth ing 
else to do, I ’ve a mouse I should rather 
like you to catch.” 

“ Why, Sir, I caught him a week 
ago,” she said reproachfulty. 

“ Did you really ? ” I said. “ Why, 
however ” 

^ “Just one of those penny traps and a 
bit of cold bacon fat. They ’re much 
better than those new-fangled ideas ; ” 
and she looked contemptuously at my 
hotel, which w'as now standing on the 
top of the bookcase. 

“ Then he ’s— he ’s dead ? ” I asked 
nervously. 

“ Yessir.” 

“ Was he brave to the last ? Did he 
partake of a hearty breakfast ? You 
gave him something, I hope ? ” 

Yessir, I gave him something right 
enough.” 

^ So he ’s gone ! Well, I shall miss 
him. He was a sportsman, and he bad 
a love for the arts. I like to think of ^ 
him brave to the last, dying with a 
song in his heart. Almost I could 
wish that 

- Hang it; though — cold bacon fat ! 
Serve him right. A. A. M. 


The Latest Terror. 

The example set by two serious 
novelists. Miss Jane and Miss Mary 
Findlater, in their latest venture. 
Penny ^ Moneypenny, is, W'e fear, far 
too striking to escape the homage of 
wholesale imitation. 

.Already we hear of novels which are 
being written by various authors to fit 
the following titles. 

Meiiry Mr. Amery : a Bcnnance of 
Tariff Beform. 

Bilious Billy Byles. 

John Bedmond and Alf redMond. 

Troubles of an Editor. 

“ ‘ Ever gi'een * was Sii’ J osepli Sykes Rymer\s 
jocular reference to the new Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress in liis speech proposing the 
election of the Lord Mayor, and not ‘ "very 
green,’ as given in our issue of yesterday.” — 
Yorkshire Herald. 


“ NTumhers of well-known faces from the Rand 
and Kimberley are working hard.” 

Joliamieslurg Sunday Times. 

Even in England we have seen faces 
which have done too much work. 





Tovm Lady {with a sigh). ‘-'One has to harden oneself to it.” 


THE FAIR WINELAND. 

[ “ It miist be regarded as certain that the 
Norsemen discovered the continent of North 
America, besides Greenland, about 500 years 
before Cabot (and Columbus). . . . There 
seemed to be little doubt that there -vvas a 
close connexion between Irish legends and the 
Icelandic tales of voyages to "Wineland and the 
other lands in the West. In the old Irish 
legends there was a whole world of such for- 
tunate islands in the Western ocean, which had 
names very similar to that of AVineland.” 

Dr. Nansen.'l 

A POLiTicAii meeting has recently 
been held, comparable only to the famous 
Oarlton Club gathering, to discuss the 
important bearings of Dr. Nansen’s 
statements about the discovery of 
Wineland upon the forthcoming Home 
Eule Bill. Mr. Tim Healy presided, 
and amongst those present were Mr. 
William O’Brien, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, Mr. George Cadbury, Lord 
IvEAGH, Mr. John Jameson, Mr. (George 
Moore, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor in 
disguise. 

Mr. Healy, in opening the proceed- 
ings, observed that Dr. Nansen had 
admitted that Wineland, which was 
universally accepted as an established 
fact to be part of America, was iden- 
tical with the Fortunate Islands which 
were discovered by Irish navigators 
about 500 years before Cabot and 
Columbus. The Norwegians put in 
a claim to the discovery, but the hardi- 
hood of the Norsemen was prover- 
bial. In his opinion no scheme of 
Home Eule could be tolerated for a 
moment which did not include as an 
integral part of Ireland the territories 
discovered by their fearless forefathers. 

Mr. William O’Brien said that he 
endorsed every syllable that had fallen 
from the lips of his intrepid colleague. 
But while they were all agreed in 
principle, divergence of opinion in 
details was possible. For example, any 
proposition that emanated from the 
tortuous brain of John Eedmond they 
were bound to reject with contumely 
even before they knew 'what it was. 
Another point was this : ought the new 
territories to be merged in the name 
of Greater Ireland, or ought Ireland to 
yield to the claims of Wineland ? ^ „ 

Lord IvEAGH said that with great 
respect he thought that Wineland as a 
name must go. ^ It was no doubt a 
picturesque name and rhymed 'with 
Ehineland. But it was not in corre- 
spondence with fact. If they were to 
change the ’ name of Ireland to any 
name connected with drink, he ventured 
to suggest Stoutland or Porterland as 
the obviously appropriate designation. 

Mr. John Jameson strongly demurred 
to this suggestion. Stout was unknown 
in Ireland in the days of St. Bren- 
dan, Brian Boeoimhe or Owen Eoe 


O’Neill, whereas the fame of usque- 
baugh was established in the days 
of the earliest Milesians, He would 
propose that Wineland be called either 
Whiskeyland or, as a compromise, 
Punchland. 

Mr. George Moore said that he 
had already several times shaken the 
dust of Ireland from his feet for ever, 
but Dr. Nansen's discovery was of 
such interest and importance that it 
had re-established a connexion between 
himself and his native country. But 
any desire on the part of those present 
to re-name Wineland after himself was 
doomed to failure, however much 
they might press it, as Mooreland had 
a Scottish ring, which is what he could 
not tolerate. 

Mr. George Cadbury drew attention 
to the Cocos Islands, first discovered by 
that intrepid circumnavigator. Captain 
Coe; but he was instantaneously re- 
moved by two teetotal members of the 


Society of Friends, who insisted that 
even to be in a room where a country 
named Wineland was* being discussed 
was contra bonos mores. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor was understood 
to say that never in the whole course 
of his picturesque and adventurous 
career had he been at a meeting more 
remarkable for the genius and beauty 
of those present. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw said that he 
was a Eustace Milesian and a tee- 
totaler, but he was no bigot. Names 
never corresponded with realities, and 
so long as they sounded well that was 
all that mattered. Wineland was as 
good a name for John Bull’s Other 
Island as Ireland; but he must say 
that he objected to be referred to as 
the most brillant of living Winishmen, 
which would, of course, be his fate if 
the change were made. 

The meeting was then broken up 
with shillelaghs. 
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i that was largely negative. Veiy little 
AMERICA IN LONDON. I chance was given for star- work in a 
Never in any opera-house at home | scheme where no one was of exceptional 
or abroad have I seen a crowd so importance, unless perhaps it vras St. 
strange and exotic as that wdiich paced p^ter (Mr. Fbancis Gombe), who for 
the luxurious fojjers of Mr. Oscar ^ part of a whole scene had his 

Hammerstein's new building in the ! audience, both on and off the stage, all 
intervals of the first performance, j to himself. The honours of the evening 
Among the New Yorkers, conspicuously went to the stage-manager, M. Jacques 
responsive to the loud welcome of their ; Coixi, and the scene-painter, M. Paul 
illustrious compatriot, there were types | Paquereau. Nothing more clever could 
to which the epithets of Browning’s : ]30 Revised than the scene on the banks 
LippoLippi might well be applied Lthey I of the Tiber, with its bridge going away 
were indeed a “ bowery flowery ” com-jm very difficult perspective; and the 
pany. A sprinkling of the Old Guard I representation of the interior of the 
from the headquarters of Grand Opera, | Coliseum was of an amazing brilliancy. 


with whose names we are so painfully 
familiar in the columns of the social 
press, had come to sample the new 
enterprise and lent to this remarkable 
gathering an atmosphere of hallowed 
tradition. 

Talking of atmosphere, I learn from 
my programme that “ the air-heater is 
capable of raising the temperature 40 
degrees.” I can quite believe that on 
the opening night the capacities of the 
Americo- Turkish Bath system had 
been tried to the full, for I was well 
on towards the shampoo stage by the 
time I reached my place in the Pit. 
No such name, of course, was given to 
the locality where my comfortaT 3 le stall 
was situated, but it lay far back under 
the depressing weight of the first tier 
of boxes, and I had to be content with 
such waves of sound as chanced to 
penetrate its remote recesses. 

The decoration of the interior seemed 
to lack severity. The unavoidable ugli- 
ness of the bulging box-fronts was not 
improved by the restless relief-work 
which adorned them, or by the super- 
fluity of statues on attached pedestals 
which choked the intervals. 

Before speaking of the performance 
let me say at -once that Mr. Hammer- 
stein was pleased with his audience. 
At the end of the Third Act he came 
before the curtain and made a speech 
to the following effect : I thank you 
for your flattering reception. [Here it 
seemed that the speaker referred to his 
notes.] All I wish is to deserve your 
respect, your friendship and your ad- 
miration.” So, you see, there is no 
question of money at all. And this 
bears out the statement of my pro- 
gramme which refers to Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s ** abstinence from connecting 
art with commercialism ” as one of the 
‘‘factors which are bound to bring 
success to such an undertaking.” 

The opera itself — Quo Vadis'i — was 
frankly spectacular. Except in the 
First Act, where nothing particular 
occurred, the music, both vocal and 
orchestral, was doniinated by the scene 
and the action, and left an impression 


The crowd, too, was more intelligent 
and versatile than any I have ever met 
outside the walls of His Majesty’s 



Vdi. aSCAR HAMMERSTEIN. 

‘ * It ’s your admiration I want. ” 

Theatre, and should be a lesson to the 
stuffy and stereotyped supers of Oovent 
Garden. The attitudes as well as the 
singing of the Christians in the scene 
where St. Peter enters their prison to 
console and inspire them showed extra- 
ordinary sympathy and understanding. 
And in the Coliseum, where the spec- 
tators rush on to attack Nero and are 
met by the armed Praetorian Guard, 
tlie rough-and-tumble which ensued 
was absolutely terrifying in its realism. 

Sibnkiewicz’s novel, which I have 
not had the advantage of reading, is of 
course too long and intricate for con- 
nected reproduction in operatic form. 
Even so, a moi*e logical sequence might 
have been achieved in these detached 
scenes. Thus, the affair of Etmice 
and Petronius, to which a lot of un- 
necessary attention is drawn in the 
First Act, ^vas completely suspended 
through the three succeeding Acts (to 
say nothing of an hour or so of interval) 


and only resumed about 11.80, after I 
had withdrawn from the various seats, 
in box and stall, placed at my disposal 
by hospitable friends. The argument 
supplied in the programme was also of 
the spasmodic kind. Thus : — “ Poppaa, 
wife of Nero, taxes Petronius with 
having brought another woman to the 
side of Nero [this was the first we had 
heard of this episode]. He protests. 
Nero’s guests enter and hail Poppsea. 
Vinicius and Lygie are left alone in the 
garden.” 

The chief thread that held together 
the looseness of the plot was the minor 
part played, and very well played, by 
“ Mr.” Figarella, as Ghilo, a sorcerer 
who described himself correctly enough 
as pliilosophe incompris.” He 
does the dirty work of the play and 
gets killed in the arena for his pains. 
I would sooner have seen the killing 
of Groton by Ursus, for they w^ere both 
heavy-weights, whereas the feather- 
weight Ghilo was no match for a couple 
of large Praetorians. But this was done 
off*. So, too, was the episode in which 
Ursus breaks the neck of the bull, the 
latter hampered by having Lygie bound 
to his horns. You might naturally 
wonder how a turn like this, performed 
in the open arena, could escape the 
eyes of the audience. But Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s Coliseum, noble and practicable 
though it may be, is not the thing that 
w'e all know so well in Borne. It 
was shaped more like the Metropolitan 
Inner Circle, with spectators on both 
platforms. The killing of Ghilo was 
done before our eyes' at High Street, 
Kensington, as it were ; but the bull’s 
neck was fractured round the corner at 
Gloucester Boad, so to speak. Another 
improvement on tradition occurred in 
the scene of the burning of Borne (a 
very subtly-contrived effect to which 
I venture to invite the attention of Mr. 
Arthur Collins). The schoolboy is 
always given to understand that Nero 
marked this historic occasion by a solo 
on the fiddle. Mr. Hammerstein has 
corrected that error. His Nero did not 
fiddle ; he lyred. 

It is futile to prophesy about the 
ultimate success of the London Opera 
House. One is, of course, predisposed 
to welcome any competition that 
threatens to arouse the Syndicate at 
Co vent Garden from the ^ contented 
indifference of the monopolist ; but un- 
less we are to have a State-subsidised 
Opera at reasonable prices (and Mr. 
Hammerstein’ s intervention does not 
encourage that prospec^ there would 
not seem to be room in London for two 
enterprises devoted to “Grand ” Opera 
(appalling epithet) Mr. ' Thomas 
Beecham has shown that there is a 
sufi&cient demand for Light Opera, but 
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Reporter {aiitiuling fa^liLOtiahU walding). “Can you itind me a Mi-vr ? — the Press.” 
Verger. “I’m afraid not, Sir— the squash.” 


' 'the Kingsway edifice is on too gigantic 
! a scale for so modest a purpose, and 
I our new imp'esario insists on the 
grandeur of his undertaking. ** Grand 
Opera,” says my programme, on a note 
of authority, “ can only succeed when 
it is presented ‘ Grand ’ in every detail.” 

Away, however, with those pessi- 
mists who hazard the conjecture that 
within a couple of years the London 
Opera House will have been turned 
into a glorified “ Coliseum,” — seeming 
to detect a sinister omen of this con- 
version in the presentation, on the open- 
ing night, of the ancient gladiatorial 
arena which bore that name. It is suffi- 
cient at present that Mr. Hammerstein, 
if I dare attach so frivolous a phrase 
to motives confessedly so lofty, has 
done a sporting thing. 0. S. 


OUR ACTIVE ADMINISTRATORS. 

A Diary of Departmental Devotion. 

November 11. — ^The First Lord of 
THE Admiralty embarks at Portsmouth 
in a destroyer for a two-hours’ run. 

November 13. — Mr. Pease, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, devotes 
himself to the study of the Binomial 
Theorem and takes lessons from an 
elemen.tary school-master in parsing, 
reading music at sight, and the use of 
the globes. Enthusiasm of Sir Robert 
Morant, who issues a confidential cir- 
cular to all inspectors on the inadequacy 
of a university education. 

November 14. — Mr. McKenna, ac- 
companied by Sir Melville Mac- 
naghten, arrives at Scotland Yard 
this morning, and after the necessary 
changes in his toilet goes for a trial 
run in the new motor Black Maria Do. 
This splendid vehicle is the largest 
employed by the police and is the 
only one of her class, her wheel-base 
, measuring 24 feet and her horse-power 
■ being estimated at 75*90. On return- 
i ing from his run Mr. McKenna ex- 
i presses cordial satisfaction with the 
, vehicle, saying wittily that “ Maria was 
1 not so black as she was painted.” 
Scotland Yard dissolved in Homeric 
laughter. 

November 15. — Mr. Runciman, the 
new President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, enters to-day on his interesting 
experiment of living for a week exclu- 
sively on turnips and carrots supplied 
by the Gladstone League, and devoting 
one hour every day to scaring rooks. 

November 16. — Mr. C. E. Hobhousb, 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, descends in a parachute fropa 
a .captive balloon at Blackpool, amid 
f scenes of unexampled enthusiasm. 

November 17.— Mr. Winston 
Churchill, accompanied by the Board 
of Admiralty, proceeds to Portsmouth, 


and having been carefully packed in 
cotton-woolis discharged from a torpedo 
tube and picked up by a hydroplane in 
the Solent. Mr. Churchill, who ex- 
presses himself as delighted with the 
experience, rides back to London, like a 
true sailor on shore, on a hired horse. 

November 18.— Mr. Pease, entering 
incog, for an examination in arithmetic 
at a provided school in Bermondsey, is 
ignominiously ploughed. Consternation 
of Sir Robert Morant, who issues a 
confidential circular to all primary 
schoolmasters, advising them to . avoid 
over-pressure. 


November 20. — Mr. McKenna pays a 
surprise visit to Holloway Gaol, takes 
exercise in the courtyard with the 
inmates, lunches off bread and skilly, 
and spends an hour in the padded cell. 

November 21.— Mr. Pease gives a 
lesson in polo at Hurlingham to the 
junior pupils of tho Worpole-road 
Wesleyan School. 

November 22. — The First Lord of 
THE Admiralty enters tor a yacht race 
on the Round Pound and in the evening 
recites “Admirals All” at a concert 
in aid of the training ship Mercury. 
Has a round of grog before turning in. 



m Vuar^e-Mxg^c^h) J‘K's-i> so ^VE have decided to deesekt Me. Smith t^-ith ah hohoeaeium oh his depaetuee/'" 

THE THINo!"' ^ . ^^HAT I SAYS IS GIVE ’IM SOJIETHIKO USEFUL. WhY ! -Sra DOH’T ETEH KKO-W WHETHEE EE CAH PLAY 


HIT OR MISS. 

I 'm off, Sir, off on my Tvay to Eent ; 

To shoot the pheasant is my intent. 

When most of the leaves are off it ’s pleasant 

Yon know it yourself — to shoot the pheasant; 

So imagine me setting out from here 
With all my luggage and shooting gear. 

I ’ve packed (and so has my man) with care, 

And ail I can ever want is there ; 

All the manifold apparatus 

That makes the porters at stations hate us : 

Parcels, boxes and bags and cases 

To bring the sweat to their purple faces. 

And yet I know when the train has glided 
Out of the station wdth me inside it ; 

When I run through my list of things again 
There will come a panic, a shock, a pai. 

To strike me awake and so remind me 
Of the things I need, but have left behmd me. 

But still I ’m off by the 3.18 

With my cartridge-bags and my magazine 

(A servant-daunter, a true man-fagger 

That 11 rnake the most muscular footman stagger) 

And a pair of guns of a tidy kind, 

And a shooting stick, and a hopeful mind. 

Now, whatever the noble pheasant is, 

He isn't a fool ; he knows his biz. 

If you or I were as good as he 
They 'd pay us to go to Tripoli 
To teach the fellows who man the works 
To dodge the lead of the fighting Turks. 


He sometimes tries, as I try in rhyme, 

To strike the stars with his head sublime ; 

And, 1q, when you meet him next, hesweives, 
Like a mathematician describing curves ; 

And whenever he does you may be sure 
His curves have a double curvature. 

And next, to harass your mind with doubt, 

He takes to his wings and he flies straight out ; 
Por the top of your head he seems to go 
In the line of a bee when a bee flies low. 

You give it him twice to save your head. 

And you come to yourself— but he isn’t dead. 

So far I have mentioned the bird as him ” ; 
But everyone knows that the hen ’s as slim. ’ 
She isn’t so shot with green and blue, 

And she seems to refuse to be shot by you. 

You may shoot with all that you most prefer 
In powder and shot, but you can’t hit her. 

But sometimes— oh, it 's a blessed day !— 

Your heart is light and your spirits gay ; 

There isn't a brow that 's less in frown, 

Por the birds get up and you pull them down, 
liich (and rare) is the bliss you win 
When your eye, which libhody wipes, is in. 

So my traps are packed and I ’m off to-Kent ; 
lo shoot the pheasant is my intent. 

You ’U stick to your desk, like a mortared brick. 
While I am stuck to my shooting stick ; 

^ut, whatever my luck with the birds may be, 
i venture to hope that you ’ll miss me. 
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THE NEW DIPLOMACY. 

Advanced Democrat {to Foreign Secretary). “LOOK EEB^ WB’VB 
ISN’T TO BE A PEIVATB BOOM ANY MOBB; AND YOU BE TO PUT YOUB GABDS ON 
THE TABLE AND THEN WE CAN ALL TAKE A HAND.” 

PoREiaN Secretary. “WHAT, AND LET MY OPPONENTS SEE THEM TOO?” 
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“HIS BLUSHING HONOUES THICK UPON HIM.*' 

(The new Leader of the Opposition bends meekly before a tenipestiious welcome.) 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Mo7idaij, Novem- 
ber 13. — It is not solely on the race- 
course that an outsider wins. Case of 
Bonar Law elected to Leadership of 
Opposition brings parallel with "singu- 
lar closeness home to Westminster. 
There were three probable starters, 
Bonae Law with characteristic modesty 
standing last in the betting. A few 
close students of Parliamentary form re- 
cognised his supremacy, but were not 
bold enough to anticipate that it would 
triumph over certain disabilities. For 
eleven years he has sat in Parliament 
commanding attention of House when- 
ever he took part in debate. Had he 
been nephew of a Duke or cousin once 
I’emoved of a Viscount he would at 
least have been made Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when the post fell vacant 
on break-up cf Prince Arthur’s first 
Administration consequent on explo- 
sion of Don Josie’s Protection bomb. 
As it was, being something in the iron 
business in Glasgow, he had an Under- 
Secretaryship tossed him, a concession 
extorted by^ sheer capacity. 

That for the last six years he ranked 
on the Front Opposition Bench 
second only to Prince Arthur, is a 
circumstance that has upon more than 
one occasion been insisted upon by 
that impartial, impeccable judge, the 
Member for Sark. For himself he 
made no moan, patiently looking on, 
probably hoping for better things some 
day; certainly not dreaming of the 
prize which by strange chance has 
I alien into his hands. Meanwhile, to 
Ins added credit, be it remembered that 
lie remained faithful to the Chief to 
whom he was indebted for opportunity 



LEADERS OF FASHION. 

The latest thing in winter hats for Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

(Mr. John Ward.) 


to place his foot howsoever low down ’ 
on the ladder of fortune. 

To the country at large lie is a dark 
horse. In the House of Commons he 
is recognised as one of its most power- 
ful debaters. Speaking chiefly on 
questions relating to Tariff Beform he 
has occasionally fallen into the 
acerbity of manner and acrimony of 
tone common to that controversy. 
These are not habits indigenous to bis 
nature, and will not re-appear in the 
lofty station to which it has pleased a 
cuiious concatenation of circumstance 
to call him. 

He may not be expected to climb 
to Olympian height on which the 
Lost Leader stood. He will more 
piobably follow on the lines laid 
down for his own guidance by W. H. 
Smith, also a business man hurriedly 
brought in at a moment of peril to save 
the Conservative Party from destruc- 
tion. And “Old Morality” turned out to 
be one- of the most successful Leaders 
known to the House of Commons. 

Business done , — Insurance Bill again. 

Tuesday , — At a time when, as Mr. 
PiRiE complains, the country is being 
anti-democratised (the wary Speaker 
i said he would like to see the word in 


writing before ruling on question it 
raised) by permanent officials in tlie j 
Scottish Ofiice, it is well to have in House ’ 
of Commons a retired warrior of tlie 
breadth of view of Colonel Yate. Like 
Ben Battle, who, having “lost his kgs 
in Badajos’ breaches,” completed dislo- 
cation by “ laying down his arms,” 
the gallant Colonel is on retired list. 
This gives opportunity for fixing his 
eye on Foreign Office and keeping 
Edward Grey up to mark. In fine 
form to-day, having no fewer than ten 
questions on the paper. True, they were 
numbered only five. But by strategic 
use of “ and whether ” he was able to 
double them. Also it must be ad- 
mitted he actually had in hand only 
two subjects, — to wit the insecurity of 
roads in Persia and the safety of 
Maltese British subjects at Bangbazi. 

But the Colonel did not march to 
Khandahar for nothing, nor was he at 
the bottom of tlie Pendjeh Incident 
without bringing home experience valu- 
able when bombarding Treasury Dench. 
Instead of packing his questions in 
two parcels and lianding them in at 
door of Foreign Office, he takes por- 
tions of his allegations, makes them 
up, so to speak, in form of pills, and 


1 
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^ Prixce Arthur, at the time not 
acclimatized to that sort of thing, 
. regarded the episode rather angrily. 
; Consequence ^vas the Party whip was 
‘ withheld from Eowland, who, in re- 
I sponse, gave them an Oliver in the 
assertion that he thought he could live 
without it. As a matter of fact the 
disagreement was patched up and he 
received his wdiip as before, 
j Nothing can deprive him of the 

{ distinction of being pioneer in the 

I movement which last year Willoughby 

DE Broke took in hand. And now, 
when there arises necessity of filling 
up the gap, no one even mentioned 
Eowland Hunt’s name in the list 
of candidates. 

“ Always remember what Boadioea. 
remarked in analogous circumstances,” 
said Eowland, with suspicion of a sob 
in his voice : 

Sio Tos non voLis mellificatis apes ; 

Sic VOS non vobis vellera fertis oves.” 

“ Never mind, old man,” said Sark, 

I ^‘no one can deprive you of your 

j precedence. Did you ever notice, by 

j the way, that whilst these Die-Hards 

, noisily shouted their determination to 

; terminate their existence in the last 

« ditch, the only man who is killed is 

i Prince Arthur ? ” 


A SCRAP WITH THE **MHOLLY MHAGHUIREs!” 

“William O’Brien and Tim Healt have a little scrimmage with the Redmondites.” 


administers them one at a time 
to the Foreign Secretary. When, 
having answered Question 15 on 
the paper, that hapless Minister thinks 
he ^ has finished with the Maltese 
residents at Banghazi, the wily warrior 
comes up on his flank with Question 
16, repeating the enquiry with the 
added information that “eight were 
killed and several wounded during the 
bombardment ; and whether he can 
give any information on the subject.” 

As for the roads in Southern Persia, 
they, extending over hundreds of miles, 
afford the Colonel full scope for “ and 
whether.” A lesser man really anxious 
for information would have put his 
query in a sentence of twenty words. 
The Colonel appropriates Numbers 6, 
7 and 8 on the Question paper requir- 
ing three separate answers from the 
Minister. 

This seems to involve waste of 
public time, both at Foreign Oflace 
and in the House. But the Ooloners 
delight in the performance is so 
keen, not to say so gurgling, that 
only the most churlish would deny 
him. 


Btisiness Done , — Getting on slowh 
but surely with Insurance Bill in Com' 
mittee. On Clause 59, now in hand 
touch fringe of Home Eule question 
Hogland, Ireland and Scotland severall 3 


to have charge of particular sections 
when administering the Act. This 
brings wigs on green below Gang- 
way. William O’Brien and Tim 
Healt have a little scrimmage with 
the Eedmonites, who sharply counter. 
How different fraternal attitude of 
Scotch Members! Henry Dalziel 
having made a suggestion, Eugene 
Wason, raising his vast bulk from 
comer seat above Gangway, said he 
“ would be glad to find himself in the 
same boat with his Honourable Friend.” 
Dalziel not so enthusiastic in reception 
of proposal as might have been expected. 
Sark says he was thinking that before 
he embarked he would like to know the 
tonnage of the boat. 

Friday. — Eowland Hunt sits in 
accustomed place behind Front Opposi- 
tion Bench in state of deepest gloom. 
His Parliamentary fame was made by 
a chance, irrelevant yet eloquent, 
allusion to Boadioea, whose statue had 
recently been erected on Westminster 
Bridge. Actually he has much more 
important claim to distinction. All 
very well for the Die-Hards and their 
offspring, the Halsbury Club, to boast 
that they got rid of Prince Arthur. 
It was Eowland Hunt who first raised 
the standard of revplt, soundly lectur- 
ing his esteemed Leader in hearing of 
amused House. 


“ There ’s another corpse,” said Eow- 
land Hunt, in hollow tone well cal- 
culated to make the flesh creep. 

“ Where is it ? ” asked Sark, un- 
consciously sniffing round. 

“It was the Unionist Party,” replied 
Eowland, moodily gazing at lihe back 
of the meek head of the new Leader 
seated below him in Prince Arthur’s 
familiar place. 

Business done . — Scotch Small Land- 
owners again take the floor. Do sword 
dance round flustered figure of Lord 
Advocate, 


BOADIOEA SUPPLANTED. 

“ Moodily gazing at the back of the meek 
head of the new Leader.” 

(Mr. Rowland Hunt.) 





The Poi'h Coihioisscitr. ‘'1904 again! Xot a bad yeah, bui we yEvmi get 1900 now.” 


JUST NOT JULY. 

[A poetic- halhieiiiation induced by the first 
vivid accounts of Antipodean ciicket in the 
ICvening Press.] 

Tell me not that dull November 
Hides the distant view with fog ; 

Ask not Jane to poke the ember; 

Down the rides no huntsmen jog ; 
Hoses gleam on yonder thicket, 

All the glade is loud with bees, 
Heard ye not the lunch-time cricket 
Crying “ Warner at the wicket ’ 
in its rare old journalese? 

Must I have hot chestnuts foisted 
On me as I pace the street, 

When the centuries are hoisted 
And loud cheers their coming greet ? 
Fetch me ice. We pant like niggers ; 

Phoebus scorches up the slopes ; 
Gunn, despite the bowling's rigours, 
Gets the coveted three figures 
With an on drive to the ropes ! 

WooLLET opens with a single, 
Followed by a sparkling four ; 

Shall I crouch beside the ingle, 
Listening to the oak-log’s roar, 
When I hear how bowler’s toss ’em 
Up, or sling ’em down like fun 


In the land of the opossum? 

No, I say, the roses blossom ; 

Larks are rising to the sun. 

Yes, my sweet-mouthed evening paper, 
I can hear the cushat’s note ; 

Gone the dank' autumnal vapour;* 

I can cast my overcoat ; 

Calendars with truth have paltered, 
Almanacs with lying lips 
Told me that the sun had faltered ; — 
With the total still unaltered 
Barnes is captured in the slips. 

One thing only, news-controller. 

Bids me check the loud hurrah — 
What about the heavy roller ? 

Was that requisitioned f Ah ! 

Had you told me that, all Tooting 
Should have seen me, as I read. 

To the gay-robed Dryads fluting. 

In my lightest summer suiting. 

With a straw-hat on my head. 


"The ancient cerenioiiy of taking vrotb 
silver for the Earl of Dalkeith was observed 
on Saturday. . . . The small sons collected 
from twenty-seven parishes were placed in a 
hollow stone .” — Eveiiiag /Standard, 

As a . Suffragist said on a notable 
occasion — Is this Pussia ? 


TINDISPOSITION. 

[We cannot claim ongi'’ality for the above 
jcii d’esjprit. It was a eon temporary who gave 
to an article on the same theme — the discovery 
tliat tin can catch cold—rhe brilliant title 
Tiiifiuenza.] 

Owing to severe catarrh Mrs.Browne- 
Windsor’s kettle has had to cancel all 
public engagements, and she regrets 
that she will therefore be unable to 
receive her friends to-morrow after- 
noon. 


Mr. T.«P. Billson begs to state that 
owing to his tin of shaving-soap having 
caught a bad chill he will not be able 
to present himself at the office this 
morning. 

Mrs. .Willoughby de Si^ythe presents 
her compliments to the Grocery Stores 
and begs to return the sardines sent, as 
they are not at all well. The indis- 
position (apparently influenza) was 
obviously contracted by association 
with the tin in whose care they 
travelled. She hopes that in future 
the Stores will take care to engage 
only really robust tins for this purpose. 
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„„„ ni needs to be either very innocent 

THE VEBY DICKEN S IN AT THE PLAY- blase to get through an evening 

EEANGE. « The Glad Eye/ Q-iobe without a qualm. 

The sudden passion displayed by Tlie Glad Eye is undeniably funny. But still, funny. Funny -without a 
Paris playgoers for dramatised versions When Gaston Bocard, hiding from his doubt, and most ingenious. We 
of Dickens’ novels would be more wife in the gallery of the library, laughed incessantly * throughout the 
gratifying to us if the dramatists had peers down to see what is going on evening. Mr. Laurence Grossmith 
left well alone. But when a version of below, and gets his head stuck between was perfectly^ delightful as Gaston ; 
David Gojpperfield turns Mr, Micaioher the rails, it is impossible not to laugh — good as 'many of the other players are, 
into a schoolmaster of- the type of particularly as is played by Mr. it is Mr. Grossmith who makes the 

Squeers and introduces Fagin^s thieves’- Laurence Grossmith ; particularly, play. Bufc it is all very funny .... 

; kitchen we are divided between ad- too, as we had only just finished and oh, so unlovely. ' M. 

miration of such ingenuity and grief laughing at the scene previous to this — - . 

that the real thing should be avoided, in which Galipamtih.Q spiritualist, had -patcj tpht? -dt A-v\xr-DTr<TTma 

Forthcoming productions on similar prepared to ascend to the gallery to FBGJDljiiiM.b ±!U±i FLAY WEIGHTS. 

f lines will be devoted to Oliver Twist fetch a certain book, and Gaston, Now that an academy for dramatists 
and Martin ChuzzlewiL ■ with the one idea of preventing the has again been mooted, and in view of 

In the French version of Oliver . . the many volumes of instruction 

Twist, Mr, Bumble is not only a the ^ art that are published, ive 


workhouse official, but in his spare 
time the affable and humorous 
driver of a stage coach, with a 
rooted dislike of widows. Fagin 
remains, but a scene has been 
written in for him from the 
Merchant of Venice, the French 
translator apparently believing 
that Dickens' also ' wrote Shak~ 
speare, and - he asks in eloquent 
tones: “Hath not a Jew eyes?” 
to which Bill Sylces replies," in 
thieves* argot, “Ay, and hooks.” 
Nancy takes a prominent part, but 
spends a great deal of time in the 
company of Mr, Brownhw, who 
has become a confirmed gambler, 
and together they wander from fair 
to fair. As for Oliver Twist, he 
has not been tampered with, except 
that he is very fat and is always 
going to sleep. 

In Martin Chuzzlewit, Mr, 
Pecksniff is the principal character, 
but to increase the interest of the 
part he is not only an architect 
but a miser with a late partner 
named Marley, who appears to 
him as a ghost whenever he has 






fetch a certain book, and Gaston, Now that an academy for dramatists 
with the one idea of preventing the has again been mooted, and in view of 

""the glad eye at work. music-hall can rightly 

M,'oa T?xTrT.T -n described as “the limit,” does 

)aux ... Mr. E. Dagnall. facto make it illegal ? 

, 6. (For musical-comedy candi- 




THE GLAD EYE AT WORK. 

Ftki Miss Ethel Dane. 

Qalij^ux ... Mr. E. Dagnall. 


done anything peculiarly base. Mrs, discovery that now seemed imminent, dates.) Into any serious scene intro- 
Gamp, the other prominent figure, not had snatched the book from its shelf duce, with not more than three lines 
only sues Wm for breach of promise and dropped it into the room. Per- of dialogue as warning, an extra lyric 
but forces his architectural pupils to haps you wonder how after this (fusion beginning-ilfaTOmamct? a motor-?uuw.” 
eat brimstone - and - treacle. Peck- could have remained undiscovered, 

sniff" s two daughters wear harem He hardly had time to wonder himseK, Modern Side only. 

skirts and are both engaged in Mr. for to his great surprise Oalipaux re- 1. What is a “curtain” - and how 
Mantahm’s dressmaking business, garded the falling of the book as a can it be avoided ? 


t O - - i O Ml VC«JUL J.U WO oi V I 

j where they ineet not only /oraas psychic manifestation, and stood there 2. Discuss, with reference to recent 
I Cmzzlewit and John .Westwood, but willing more books to come down. dramatic history, the maxim “Words 
I Str MuJAerry Hawk.Bamaby Bvdge Undeniably funny, then, and un- were given us to obscure our plots ” 
and SydM^ Carton. The comic scenes deniably ingenious is The Glad Eye ; 3. Why should realism only concern 

, are provided by young as in the and also undeniably vulgar. The itself with the lower middle-class ? 

; ^ok, but he is always accompanied stuffy atmosphere of the French farce 4. What (if anything) do you under- 
by the Uforcltjowess. The adaptation hangs over it aU. Husbands who stand by “ the fourth -waU ” ? Consider 
; othemise, we are glad to say, takes no want a few nights in Paris away from a proposal that the proscenium arch 
liberties wi th the origmal. their wives, and wives who can be should be permanently bricked in. 

' compensated for their husbands’ un- 6. Sketch the scenario of a four-act 

Theavraapp^rf no less than 1,100 faithfulness by pretty clothes ; the lover, play on the Insurance Bill 
' ^ tje elderly phdanderer the girl with 6. “ A Eepertory play is one that is 

[ |the glad eye, and all the rest of it— never likely to be repeated.” Why not? 
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THE SEEVANT STAMP. 

A Misteess of Nine. 

Dear Sir, — I send you particulars of 
my own case, not because I crave 
publicity — I abhor it — but because I 
believe it to be typical of tens of 
thousands of middle-class households 
throughout the land. Our means are 
moderate, and I can assure Mr. Lloyd 
George that every p3nny, nay every 
halfpenny, of my weekly house-keeping 
allowance is carefully allotted in ad- 
vance to its respective purpose. "Well, 
how" in the world is it possible for me 
to meet this new and exorbitant tax ? 
25 . dd. may not seem a very large 
amount — we keep nine servants, I 
should explain — but it simply means 
that we must go without some of the 
necessities of life. 

I am, Yours, etc,, Distracted. 

One Wat Out. 

Dear Sir, — It means ceaseless irri- 
tation and weekly conflict within the 
home. It can’t mean anything 
else. It means bitter hostility, by I 
the very fire-side, between mistresses 
and servants who have lived together 
on terms of closest intimacy and even 
friendship. Cannot anyone with the 
slightest imagination foresee the Satur- 
day morning scene when Mr. Lloyd 
George’s precious insurance card is 
being bandied back and forth from 
kitc&n to drawing-room, accompanied 
by the defiant message, “ Stick ’em on 
yourself ! ” It is intolerable, and I for 
one have already arranged to escape 
from the impost by going to live in 
Tripoli. 

I am, Yours, etc.. Indignant. 

Servile and Unwholesome. 

Dear Sir, — The thing may be neces- 
sary, but need it be made degrading ? 
If it were only a question of dropping 
pennies into a slot, I for one would 
raise no objection. But this servile 
and unwholesome business of licking 
stamps— -and gum never did agree 
with me— will unquestionably cause a 
revolt among the maids and mistresses 
of Britain. I keep four servants, and I 
may as well admit to you that I live in 
daily terror of them. I find it quite 
bad enough to have to ask them to 
perform the ordinary duties of the 
house. But I can’t ask them to do 
this. I simply can’t. 

I am, Yours, etc., Panic-stricken. 

Misapprehension. 

Dear Sir, — For my part I think the 
new law is going to be a great benefit 
to poor servant girls like myself who 
find it hard enough to afford postage. 
If we are to get three-penny- worth of 
stamps a week from the mistress there ’ll 



‘^yHAT you GOT THERE, AUNTIEI” “ YoUR LITTLE BROTEEll.' 

*‘Oo, HE JS A fibber; I haven't got oneI” 


be a many more letters home, and a good ' 
thing too. I am, Yours, etc,, General. 

[Our Correspondent does not seem 
quite to have grasped the scope of the 
bill. — ^E d.] . 

The Blush op Shame. 

Dear Sir, — I have seen no reference 
in the course of this correspondence to 
the pathetic case of the nursery gover- 
ness. Why should she — ^who has per- 
haps seen better days, who is perhaps 
a lady (think of it ! ) — ^be dragged 
through the weekly ordeal of plaster- 
ing nasty stamps on a grimy card? 
My blood boils when I think of tho 


blush oc shame mantling her humble 
brow, tlie m6re so as this duty will 
doubtless have to be performed in the 
presence of that vast horde of prying, 
peering, callous, gossiping new officials, 
which is growing every day — the 
minions of a Eadical Government, 
lain, Yours, etc., Ebsistancb. 


“ Two .constables gave evidence that they had 
seen the accused wandering about for the last 
week, and that he was in the habit of mixing 
with low class collies in Pine Street.” 

J^cUal Advertiser, 

This is the sort of thing that makes 
dogs di^hke policemen. 
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i MOTOEIETIES. 

COBHESPONDENCE. 

(THf/i achnoidedfjments to ''The 
A 2 itocar.*') 

[No.93,428.] ''Nervous/’ in bis letter 
[No. 89,601] , says that on each of the 
two occasions when he has run over 
dogs he suffered severely from shock. 
May I say that I too used to experience 
such shocks and once strained my back 
axle in this way; but since fitting 
Bulger’s shock-absorbers I have been 
able to take the largest dogs, and even 
sheep, at high speeds without incon- 
venience. " Brooklands.” 

[No. 93,429,] “Veritas” in his last 
letter wilfully distorted what I said, 
and in so doing perjured himself. I did 
7iot say that the spring of the A.F.X, 
valve got “tired,” I said it became 
“fatigued.” Perhaps “Veritas” thinks 
that the words mean the same. If so 
I am sorry for him, as his education or 
his mental equipment must be sadly 
lacking. If “Veritas” will come to 
Ballyslaughter I will prove my con- 
tention up to the hilt; and if, as I 
suppose, he is not allow^ed to travel 
alone, he may bring his attendant with 
him. “ Veritas ” should be careful not 
to use the term “blithering ignoramus,” 
as it exactly describes himself. 

Truth. 

[Our readers will be glad to hear 
what “ Veritas ” has to say in reply to 
the above, as this valve is of absorbing 
interest to all motorists just now. — ^En.] 

[No. 93,430.] I was interested to 
read “ Gourmet’s ” letter (No. 72,052), 
and beg to place my experience at the 
disposal of your readers. “ Gourmet ” 
will find that the “flat” taste he 
complains of, and difficulty in making 
the water boil, will disappear if he takes 
my advice, as I always get excellent 
results, viz. : a large brew of tea of the 
finest flavour. First, then, he must 
empty the Eadiator. It stands to 
reason that water which has perhaps 
been circulating round the engine for 
weeks cannot be o'elied on to produce 
tea of really good flavour. When 
emptied it is a good plan to run a 
gallon or two of cleaii water through 
the radiator and then fill up with fresh 
weU or, preferably, sprmcj water. Open 
the throttle fuU, shut off the air, 
disconnect the fan, put the spark back 
to its farthest, start the engine and boil 
up. This takes me with my 40 H.P. 
“Mogul” exactly seventeen seconds. 
When the water boils put the tea into 
the radiator enclosed in a sausage- 
shaped muslin bag with string attached 
^ that it may be withdrawn when 
i^u^on is completed^ This is a much ^ 
^^^n than allowing the loose tea . 

leaves to circulate, as they are apt to 
clog the draw-off cock and have then 
to be picked out with a hat-pin or, 
better, a crochet-hook, a tedious business 
at best. I may mention that while 
tea-making is in progress excellent 
buttered toast, may be made against 
the exhaust, which is, of course, red- 
hot, or a cutlet grilled to perfection. 

Temperance. 

[No. 93,431]. Teddy’s suggestion 
[letter No. 85,611] that all roads where 
they enter and leave villages should 
have notices slung across from house 
to house stating the name of the place, 
quite takes the banana. The arrange- 
ment might be improved, however, by 
making the letters two feet high, as 
a twelve-inch letter is sometimes un- 
readable at high speeds. The name, 
too, should be printed in luminous 
paint (except where electric illumina- 
tions is possible), and on both sides of 
the board, as one frequently forgets the 
name of a place while buying petrol, 
&c., and likes to be reminded on leaving 
it. ^ As proof how necessary some such 
device has become I may say that only 
last week I ran through York under 
the impression it was Selby, which 
place I had not noticed on the road at 
all; and a pal of mine lately mistook 
Blackburn for Eochdale, Eochdale for 
Bolton, and Bolton for Wigan, owing 
to a policeman telling him that Bradford 
was Leeds. Undergraduate. 

[No. 93,432]. Last week I suffered 
precisely the same misfortune as that 
endured two years since by a dear 
friend of mine, now, I regret to say, 
slowdy recovering from illness with 
exemplary patience. I was travelling 
from Birmingham to Oxford in the 
night-time, and going through Winter- 
bath, where the road turns about, I 
must have suffered some confusion of 
mind (although I was not aware of it 
at the time), for an hour later I found 
myself entering Birmingham again. 
Cannot the place be pulled down ? If 
not, I greatly fear that many other 
motorists will be victimised in the 
same way, alas ! Eector. 

The Simday Chronicle quotes The 
3Ianchester Guardian as follows 

“AVas it not Gladstone wlio once said — 
doubtless in a spirit of sprightly exaggeration— 
that a man of 40 could no more be made into a 
member of Parliament than a woman of 40 
could be made into a ballot^girl ? ” 

Votes for women of 40 ! 

To-day’s News in Brief. 

1.1.'"®“ finished his round but 

the truth, before the end of neit year the 
wages of our working classes."— 

Evmvtuf C?ironidc, 

INJUEED GUILT. 

He had been a good groom, as he 
will tell you himself, and had been 
dismissed from his groomship without, 
as he argues, adequate reason. The 
unfortunate dispute which led to his 
dismissal was at the most a difference 
of opinion. His view was that a 
gi'oom is entitled, by way of perquisite, 
to take from the corn bin and carry 
home with him so much corn as a 
groom’s hens require. His master held 
the opposite opinion ; “ but even if he 
was right,” thought the groom, “ surely 
a master ought not to sack his servant 
every time they disagree in an ethical 
argument? And,' if he must dismiss 
me, it was adding insult to injury to 
accuse me of theft.” 

He gave the matter some thought 
during the following weeks, and a 
further consideration occurred to him : 

“ When a man has been called a thief 
and has suffered for the alleged theft, 
surely he is entitled to some proceeds ? ” 
So, having promised an orgie to his 
depressed poultry and having bided 
his time, he resorted quietly one even- 
ing, about a week after the termination 
of his service, to the stables of his old 
master, in search of vengeance and a 
last basket of corn. In his day the 
stable key had been religiously kept in 
a niche in the wall, close to the stable 
door, so concealed by the ivy that it 
could hardly be discovered, except by 
those who knew of its exact where- 
abouts. ^ To a man so far removed 
from being wholly bad as to have an 
extremely high opinion of his wronged 
virtue, it was the last straw to discover 
that the door was locked and that the 
key was no longer lodged in that niche. 

A moment's consideration showed him ‘ 
that the reason of this change must' 
be connected with himself. 

“Well, I do think,” he murmured 
bitterly — “I do think that they might 
have trusted me that far.^’ 

Lines by an Erratic Pluralist. 

[The use of the form “Panjandra” by The 
Manchester Guardian has recently caused some 
stir ill etymological circles.] 

0 adorable Cassandra 1 ' ’ 

Since the tyrannous Panjandra 

On your movements keep an 
ever- watchful eye ; 

Let us pack our vade meca 

And elope to Costd Eica 

On the speediest of motor omnibi. ' 

"Junior Clerk, with Knowledge ©f Sliort- 
hand and Typewiiting. Food Prospects for 
Capable Youth ." — AdvU in " Melbourne Argus.'" 

They mustn’t overdo it. They mustn’t 
pamper him. A snack once a week is ’ 
enough for the first year. 
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WITH THE STRATFORD-ON-AVON HUNT.-NO. 3. 

{Seqml to Ko. 1, page 345.) 


‘'They have their exits. Ttnc. Like It. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I SHALL never understand why some writers are taken 
up by the public and others are ignored. Miss Anne 
D ouaLAS Sedgwick has been writing now for some years. 
Her books are looked forward to eagerly by the elect each 
new story as it comes out is praised by the critics in the 
warmest terms. She must have been told a hundred times 
(and told with perfect truth) that she is “ in the very front 
rank of modern novelists.” And yet I doubt if one person 
in six has ever heard her name. Well, the loss is the 
public’s, not Miss Sedgwick’s; and the public shall be 
given one more chance. Tante (Arnold) is the book this 
time. It tells the story of that colossal egoist, Madame 
Okraska, the famous pianist ; of Karen, her adopted 
daughter, blind and devoted worshipper at the shrine of 
genius ; of Gregory Jardiiie, who married Karen and saw 
through Okrasha; of Okraska's bitter enmity towards 
him; and so, finally, of the choice between mother and 
husband which Karen had to make. Perhaps I should 
not have told you that Okraska was a fraud. Miss Sedg- 
wick herself is never in a hurry to describe her characters ; 
she lets them impress their own personalities upon you. 
They act and talk without comment from the author, and 
in the end one knows them all the better for her restraint. 

! Tante is a finely-told story, which will live with you for a I 
long time after you have read it. And for the sake of the 
elect, who alone will appreciate what it means, I will add 
that it shows Miss Sedgwick at her very best. 

Other great novelists might descend with, a .certain loss 
of dignity from the cloudier heights of romance to the 


realms of the purely topical ; but not so Mr. Henry Jame.s. 

In The Ontcry (Methuen) he has touched upon a no less 
burning newspaper theme than the sale of a masterpiece (a 
supposed ‘ Moretto) by a great English nobleman to an 
American millionaire of the hustling variety. Additional 
interest is provided by the discovery on the part of a young 
and aspiring connoisseur that the picture is no Moretto after 
all, but the eighth Mantovano of the world, and on the 
strength of his enthusiasm this "detrimental” gains the 
heart of its aristocratic owner’s daughter, who is about to 
resign herself to a marriage of convenience in order to 
square her sister’s gambling debts. But, however soiled the 
subject may be with the mud of so recent a controversy, 
there is no alteration in the delightful methods of the author ; 
hardly any character receives an answer, even to the lightest 
of remarks, until Mr. James has put up a pretty little fence 
of psychological subtleties, in front of it; and when the 
answer does come it is most commonly of that tentative, 
allusive kind (redeemed from complete improbability by a 
touch of slang or even an oath) with which we have grown 
familiar ; and certainly as much as that of any of his previous 
books the style of The Outcry marks the apotheosis of the 
adverb. " He had his effect, and Lord Theign’s answer, 
addressed to Lady Grace, made indifference very com- 
prehensive. ‘ You may do whatever you dreadfully like I ’ 
This is but one of a score of instances. May I respectfully 
suggest to the publisher that in future he should print 
below Mr. James’s titles on the front page, "By (quite 
charmingly) Henry James.^’^ 

Bishop Boyd-Carpentbr accurately names his volume of , 
reminiscences Some Pages of my Life (Williams and i; 
Norgate). It is not an autobiography in the accepted . 
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sense of an ngly word. It is just gossip, suggestive of the j flying sympathetically to boyhood’s heroes, Columbus and 
Bishop seated by his own fireside, “going oflV’ niay I say? j Cabot, and I was glad to find that they still form “ the 
as recollections of a long, busy, distinguished life crowd I great turning-point in the history of discovery.” One feels 
upon his memory. To the task he brings the gift of ability j that they would be glad to know that this is Dr. Nansen’s 
to draw by few strokes a vivid picture of the persons opinion of them. 

of whom he chances to discourse. He has, moreover, the Experts on geographical exploration have been waiting 
greater endowment of humour, flashes of which lighten eagerly for this book, but I would fain thrust it into the 
every page. Not the least interesting chapters are the hands of those also who scoff at everyone who is fascinated 
early ones, in which he recalls childhood days and lets the by the call of the unknown. I tender the distinguished 
reader into the secret of his “ Jinnies.’’ This part of the author my respectful admiration and my warmest thanks 
book, its graphic touches and its inspiration of real child- for his labour of love. It is only justice to add a word of 
hood, recalls passages in David Copperfield, 'v^here David praise to Messrs. Heinemann for the way in which the 
broods over incidents of a boyhood spent amid circum- book, with its countless illustrations, is presented. 


stances lamentably different from young Caepenteb's early 
days. Whilst the writer, so long known to the world as 

the Bishop of Eipon, dis 

courses about many people, p 

there unconsciously moves v 

through his story the figure ^ 

of a sunny-natured, kind- J ^ 

hearted, eamest-souled man 

whom it is an impulse to- — ' 

wards good to know, even — 

through the medium of his — 

book, Philip James Bailey, 
in his FestiiSy spoke scath- 

ingly of Bishops. Many — r?. 

years after he wrote to ex- ^ ^ ' 

press his regret, “It was 

knowing the Bishop of 

Eipon,” he says, “ that made *<\iL ^ 

me consider the lives of other 

Bishops, and finding such 

good men makes me wish 

to alter the passage.” On ^ 

laying down this delightful J iflY- 

book the reader will under- 

stand the influence that led ^ " 

to this significant change of ^ " 

front. d 


. i ^ 






It is easy enough to 
im£ggine a man of Dr. Nan- 
sen’s calibre and industry 
sitting down to write a 
popular book of Arctic ad- 
venture, and being irresis- 
tibly drawn from his original 
purpose. In Northern MisU 
is long, possibly it may 


U Sptf 

l/p\ 

scffssr-Or ■' 


! 


THJ^HKTOEY 

HI. —Galileo, with the aid of an impeoved plumb-line, demon- 

STEATES THAT THE TowEE OF PiSA IS NOT QUITE PEEPENDICULAE. 


Three shillings and sixpence net is all that they 

will ask you for Mrs, Edith 

— Whaeton’s latest novel, 

I — but, while not wishing to be 

rude to a clever lady and an 
undeniably powerful little 
^ hound to confess 
tiiat personally I would 
sooner keep the money. 
Eeally, the book is an elong- 

rather depressing kind that 

back to explain how this 
came about. It came about 
for Ethan Frome because he 
was so unfortunate as to fall 
in love with pretty Mattie 
Silver^ soon after she arrived 
to help his invalid wife at 
their lonely farm — the scene 
of all this is, of course, laid 

their unconfessed passion is 

scribed ; in particular the 

their apparent domesticity 
when supping alone during 
? SCIENCE. temporary absence of 

IMPEOVED PLUMB-LINE, DEMON- There is beauty. 

NOT QUITE PEEPENDICULAE. «hlS that WOUld haVG 

— better graced a better book. 


be overlong for those who like to acquire knowledge at [ Eventually the lovers, unable to bear the prospect of 

Slarl^t separation, agree to die together; their idea^(to^ which 

clearly set forth, , At the end of these two most engrossing I cannot help suspecting they were urged less by their 
volumes Dr. Nansen has not reached the history of Arctic own convenience than by a wish to give Mrs Whaeton a 
voyages proper. As he began to be immersed in his subject dramatic climax) being to go full sp?ed in a tiggan 
he found that much that had been written was not to be run, and smash^ into a tfee. It S nTa ver^ Spv 

tas^’t^coXfi acknoyrledged when S LSe 

was to confine oneself to the actual sources, and as far to find himself permanently disfigured and Mattie a hone- 

as p^ible to build up independently the best possible less cripple. So, for the^rest ?f their Iom fives thfre 
structure froin the very foundatmn.” And “ fromthevery thethref of them lived, inthe lonifailinfalid wife and 

down the ages with^ a fine scrupulousness for chronology. ' 

If from the extraordinary amount of information here given Southend on Saturday the resignation of Captain Kirkwood 

I had to select the matter of most enthralling interest to for the division, was accepted, and the Hon. Rupert Guinness 

myself, it would be that which relates to the question candidate at the next 
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CHARIVARIA. 

The Goxirfc of Appeal has held 
Form IV. and Form VIII. to be in- 
valid. We understand, however, that 
this decision is to be the subject of a 
further appeal, and it is quite possible 
that the Government may find shortly 
that the House of Lords needs reform- 


Befcrring to this subject The Globe 
remarks : — “ It is nothing less than 
scandalous that -the myrmidons of 
Mr. George should have been suffered 
to practise this abominable blackmail 
and both an apology and liberal com- 
pensation are due to their victims.*’ 
’ We fear, however, that they will only get 
Liberal compensation. 


Fireside Univer- 
sity” is tlie title .given 
by The Observer to its 
notice of a really excel- 
lent series of books. In 
view of the proposals 
that have been recently 
made for a holocaust o1 
books the title seems a 
little inconsiderate. 

' ''fi 

It SGOins almost in- 
credible that it sliould 
not have occurred be- 
fore to the Militant Suf- 
fragettes that the best 
way of proving their 
fitness for the franchise 
is to prove their ability 
to throwstones through 
peo^Dle’s windows. Did 
not the Greeks vote 
with pebbles ? 


We are sorry to hear, by the way, 
that a number of mean persons are row 
making a habit of not stamping their 
letters, relying on the unfortunate 
recipients imagining that the stamps 
have come off in the post owdng to the 
poor quality of the gum. t 

It is now stated that the Kaiser’s | 
recent cold was due to the chilly j 
reception of his Chancellor’s Moroccan 
statement. 

* * 

At last the Drama is to have a 
chance. Mr. "WEEnoN Grossmith 
announces that inaforthcoming theatri- 
cal production he will appear in a new 
collar of his own invention, which wull 
be found to combine the comfort of 



of sympathy with the Matlock tramway 
employes who, we are told, are threat- 
ening to strike against longer hours.” 
An hour of sixty minutes is surely quite 
long enough. 

The Liverpool Eepertory Theatre 
has followed the modern fashion of 
placing the orchestra out of sight 
imderneatli the stage. We are sorry 
to hear that this is taken as a slight 
by some of the more sensitive of the 
musicians, who assert that their personal 
appearance is no more regrettable than 
that of the average actor. 

The cost of living continues to in- 
crease. Some Bacon which cost only 
£13 65. in 1870 was sold for £ 1,965 
at the Huth sale. 


A ■writer in The Pall 
Mall Gazette draws attention to a trait | 
which he alleges is peculiar — or almost 
peculiar — to women. They cannot 
punctuate. Eecent events would cer- 
tainly seem to show that a great many 
women do not know where to stop. 

Senator Hoot suggests that, in cele- 
bration of 100 years of peace between 
Great Britain and the United States, 
all work shall cease in the two conntries 
for five minutes on February 17th, 1915. 
This should be the shortest strike on 
record. 

The American Navy Department has 
prohibited the chewing of gum aboard 
ship, on the ground that the habit is 
“objectionable and unmilitary.” The 
men, however, hold that it is not nn- 
naval, and resent the order, and they are 
assured that, if ihejronly stick together, 
they will wi i on this gum question. 


Ncuc Ojji^'G Boy, Gentleman to see you. Sir 
Busy Editor, “Didn’t I tell you I vtasn’t to be disturbed by anybody 
WHATSOEVER 1 ” Ncw Office Boy, “ I know, Sir ; but ’e ■wears spats \ 


the soft double collar with the smart 
appearance of the starched linen kind. 
It is felt that if this should fail to draw 
the public then theatrical 
may as well shut up shop. 

The Turks, we hear, were delighted 
with the floods at Tripoli. Having 
failed to cut off the water supply, they 
realised that the next best thing to too 
little water \vas too much of it. 

The president of the King Edward 
VII. Hospital, Windsor, has sent a letter 
thanking the organisers of the Corona- 
tion Aerial Post for a cheque for 
£937 145 . 2i., and stating that a bed in 
the hospital is to be named “The 
Coronation Aeidal Post Bed.” It should 
be a brave patient that undertakes to 

sleep in a bed with a name like that. 

* 

We entertain a considerable amount 


£ome Parliameiitary 
Synonyres. 

Answering Mr. 
Healy’s question in 
the Commons the other 
day as to whether a re- 
distribution scheme, 
following the reform of 
the franchise law next 
year, would be effec- 
tively passed through 
the House, Mr. Asquith 
oracularly replied, 
“ Time will sljow ! ” 
We welcome this im- 
provement on theratlier 
hard- worked ‘ * Wait and 
see 1 ” and beg to sug- 
gest to the right hon- 
ourable gentleman a few 
other variants, more or 
less approxim ate : — 

E veiitualities will 
eventuate. 

The facts will emerge subsequently. 
The sequel will duly follow. 

The pswer is in the interrogative. 
Che kird sard. 

The honourable Member had better 
consult the pages of “ Old Moore.” 

The ringing of these and similar 
changes would impart the freshness of 
a new parlour game into the aridity of 
Ministerial replies. 


True Modesty. 

“Mothers’ Meetinos. — We are going on 
veiy satislactorily, and are making 
kn---ei‘s, ch-ni--es, p-tt — ts, etc., for the Wails 
and Strays Society.” 

Okchampioii JDcamry Mayauac. 

An advertised review says ; 

‘ * Canon Sheehan has aimed at picturing for us 
something of the interior history of the Frencli 
Revolution ... He has I'evived old niemorie's 
for the more mature among liis readers.” 

This does not include us, to our great 
regret. We were just too late for it. 


\OL. CXJ.l. 
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MASTER AND MAID. 

.‘?it ancilLe tn»i amor luidori . # 

i Ctir,a. u. 

[TV'ing a fiurlior euhtii]>utiuii to tin* Sorvaiit-Stamii Syiisp* ^iaui.] 

Thomas, I count it your affair, not mine ; 

Yet on my heart ’tis laid 
To let you liave a note, a privy lino, 

Touching your parlour-maid : 

I wish, as one whose friendship, firm and fast, 

Has never shrunk from moral duty, 

To say that I have heard reflections passed 
Hpon lier striking beauty. 

I see no blame in this ; I fail to see 
’ "^'hy this same Maiy Ann 

' Should ask for anybody’s leave to ho 
As lovely as she can ; 

; But there are men more curious in surmise, 

Eager to trace the sort of scandal 
To which a bachelor’s menage supplies 
An oh so obvious handle. 

To such as these, when gossip grows too gay, 

I always answer, “Pish 1 
Thomas, I say, is cold ; he has, I say, 

The nature of a fish ; 

Incurious of the damsel’s dainty air 

Who serves his soup and meat and pasties, 

He couldn’t tell the colour of her hair 
Nor whereabouts her waist is.” 

Thus I defend you. Yet I have my fears ; 

For in my head there rings' 

This thought : — Proximity in time endears 
The most unlikely things ; 

Some Saturday he ’ll come with sudden whirl — 

The TVing^d Boy that laughs at sages, 

And have you through the heart just "when the girl 
Is being paid her wages. 

For then, in your dim study, ’neath the lamp’s 
Softened and shy regard, 

You two will be engaged in sticking stamps 
On her Insurance Card ; 

And Geoege’s scheme (whatever else its use), 
Demanding this concerted action, 

May bring your heads together and induce 
Ancillary attraction. 

Yet take no shame, my Tliomas, should it como 
That lips which thus unite 
To damp the same intoxicating gum 
A dearer bond should plight ; 

That those two tongues which started out to curse 
The loathed rdle of mere stamp-licker 
Should pledge tlieir vows for better or for worse, 

For healthier or for sicker. 

So may your virtue follow that advice 
Of Horace (see above), 

Who urged his young friend not to be too nice 
About a slave-girl's love ; 

So Marriage, by this democratic law, 

Shall stretch her social range, nor shall you 
Waste all those threepences, but she may draw 
Their full “ surrender value.”"' 0. S. 

* Stiietly speaking, on tlie occasion of her marriage Hary Ann may 
only di-aw two-thirds of the siu-reuder value of her policy by vay of 
dowry, the remaining third being retained by the State for horl)enctit in 
the event of Thomas pred?ceasing her. 


THE COLLISION. 

I. 

j From George Wadcl, Brand Farm, Billsey, Beds., to 
Captain Henry Wilmer, The High Tower, Meltstune, 
Surrey. . j 

'Sir, — I am now better and send enclosed account for i 
repairs to my dog-cart damaged by your motercar three 
months ago the Agger is put low but I do not want to 
charge more than nesesary I must also ask you to pay 
me £10 for personal injury to my health owing to shock to 
the sistem. 

Yours respectfully. 

ir. 

From Captain Henry Wilmer to George Wadd. 

Sir, — In answer to your letter of yesterday I beg to say 
j that I am astonished by the demand you make. On the 
occasion in question my car did certainly touch the wheel 
of your trap, but I was going dead slow, and the collision, 
such as it was, was so slight as to be hardly noticeable. 
Yet I perceive in the carriage-maker’s bill for £20 10,9. which 
you send me that you have ventured to have practically 
every portion of the trap repaired and refitted. I certainly 
shall not pay such an exorbitant charge. A half-crown 
would cover the whole extent of any damage done to the 
old shandry-dan. I don’t quite understand what you mean 
by “personal injury to your health ”, and “shock to your 
system.” Were you attended by a doctor? If so I shall 
be glad to have his name and see the details of his charges. 

Yours faithfully, 
nr. 

From George Wadd to Captain Henry Wihne7\ 

Sir, — ^Wheu you run into me you must have been going 
fifty mile an hour. The collision was dredfull and' must 
have been herd for miles every part of the cart was 
knocked about and the horse lias not been liiinself since 
I mute to you as a gentleman to a gentleman and I am 
sure you do not wdsli a poor man to suffer in these times 
wich are the worst farmers have been through 'for six 
weeks I could not hold a pen or lie down in my bed with- 
out screaming for the pain in the back of my neck and 
knees. ^ My friends do not think I shall ever be the same 
man since in respect of what you say of a doctor I 
never let one of that sorb handle me and I never will 
I ’ve seen too many taken before their time through doctors 
meddling. Kindly send me your cheque for thirty pounds 
ten shillings and oblige 

Yours waiting. 

IV. 

From Captain Henry Wilmer to George Wadd. 

Sir, — Your demand is preposterous and I certainly sliall 
not pay it. What I am ready to do is to send you £1 in 
full satisfaction of all claims. Please let me know if you 
are willing to accepDt this offer, which is made Vvuthout 
prejudice. i^ours faithfully. 

V. 

From George Wadd to Captain Henry Wilmer. 

Sir, — I am surprised you should wish to treat a poor 
man so I do not want your prejudice and you can keep 
it for yourself we are all in danger of our lives through 
motercars and the worst is they wont pay for damage done 
my friends say they never see a man get his spirits so 
broken as I am by your accident I was ahvays a good 
eater and now I cant touch beef and all my beer turns 
inside me. But I dent want to be hard on a gentleman 
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THE GREAT BARRIER. 


teMiii,ra(toC<.j.l«i«S»i!). “OOCEAOE YOU HAVE, ETiT YOU MUST HAVE SOLD TOO 

BEFORE I LET YOU PASS/' 

[Tbcre is gi'ave fear lest the South Pole Expedition should fail for lack of funds. Contributions may be sent to Sir Edoae SrEYEU 
7, Lotlibury, EX-.] — 




wich I suppose you are from your being a captain I will 
accept your £1 but I do so with prejudice. 

Yours faithful. 

YI. 

From Capain Henny Wilmer to Georrje Wadd. 

enclose £1 and beg you will sign the accompany- 
ing form of receipt and return it to me. 

Yours faithfully. 

YII. 

From George Wadd to Captain Ilenry IVihner, 

Sxi^^—The £1 received and paper signed am sending it 
you have treeted me shameful and if you could see me now 
you would know what it meens to a man of my age 
nothing is the same with me since your motercar smashed 
me up but I will try to forgive you and if ever you come 
this way again I will be on the look out for you mind 
that. 1 always pay my reckonings. 

Yours grateful, 

Ilotfcy Green, tlio Avorld’s wealthiest woman, celebrated her 
rUi b’rthday in Now York on Tuesday. . . . Eeportens went to cuii- 
ffratulatc her, and asked her how she kept so young.” 

® Dublin Evening Mail. 

The Press should mind its own business. A woman is as 
old as she says she is. 


THE TEEASUPvE. 

“May \vesee IT?” 

The speaker put down her cup and turned from her 
hostess to the daughter of the house. A pink fiush over- 
spread the fair young face, and the man in the comer, who 
had heard of an engagement, became curious. 

“ Would you like to ? ” The question came shyly . 

“ We should simply love to.” 

The girl still hesitated, but at last rose in obedience to the 
reiterated requests and turned towards the door. 

“ Will you come then, please ? ” she said. 

All followed upstairs. Before a door she paused and 
hesitated. Then turning the knob she entered. 

She crossed the room and stood before a curtained 
recess, her friends creeping behind her. 

“Is— IT— there?” 

“ Yes,” she said softly, “ IT is here.” 

The man, ignorant and wondering, waited.^ For a 
moment her small hand trembled on the curtain. Then 
she pulled it slowly aside. What the man saw was a gilded 
glass case, and upon a purple cushion wnthin the case a stone. 

“ Is that IT ? ” they said. 

“Yes,” answered the fair young girl quietly,— “ yes, that 
is the stone w’ith which I broke Madame Chiffon s win- 
dow. Nevermore shall they say that we vromen think 
more of shop windows than of the Cause 1 ” 


“The cast ^vas mainly a f^nuiliar one, wi^i Mine. Saltziiuim-Steveiis <: j„,y’s Imperial Pictures (Limited! had premised the delivery of a 
as Isolda, Horr Cornelius as Tristan, and Horr Yau Rooy as ICurvenal. of Ulysses in Glasgow, Leeds, Belfast, , 

The* KuiTcnal of HeiT Yan Kory is always a beautifully-finished Edinburgh, and Birmingham. —StawUrd. ^ i. ^ ^ 

I portrait.”— Chronicle, ' His adventures in Glasgow are what wa most want to. see. 

i Of the two we prefer Van Eoey, as he is so much easier Canny as they are in Scotland w’e think that the majny-wiled 
1 to hear. Ulysses would have been too much for them. 
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} Chaldciii astpologers woie stemlv Slip' * 
THE NEW ANCESTOR 'pressed and the advocates of Free! 
WORSHIP. .'Trade were absolutely dumbfounded by j 

Me. B. Simmons, jun., of Forest Gate, ; her irresistible personal charm 
recently wrote to The Daihj Express i Miriam Be 

to express his indignation at the way j 49, Asparagus JRoady Oldhav 
I in which people speak as if Ireland i ^ -rv -n 

[ had alwaj-s besn in a savage and rest- • The Phceniciah F.sih^ 

I less condition. “Such statements,’’ he ; Iconoclastic writers, who li\ 


Miriam Bodger. 
49, Asparagus Boad, Oldham, 

The Phcenician Fairy. 
Iconoclastic writers, who live by be- 


; SAYINGS OF THE WEAK. 

! (JVith acknoicledgments io xauous 
1 contemporaries) 

I Sir Norman Henry. “I am confident 
; of this — that Tve shall never see indus- 
I trial peace in this country until the 
I present Labour unrest is over.’’ 

Provost op Kirkspindlie. “The 


continues, “constitute an insult to-iittling the great, have lately turned • question is o! ten asked, * Stands Scot- 
the memorv of my ancestor, Brian (their attention to Dido, the Queen of I land where she did ? * and after careful 
Boeoihms, whose reign was one of un- i Carthage, and have gone so far as to I examination I am emboldened to say 


exampled peace and pros- - 
;penty throughout Ireland.'* 
This noble and high-spirite ’ 
protest has borne immediate , 
•fruit in a crop of similar let- 
ters addressed to Ifr. Bunch, 
out of which he has only 
room for the following : — 

A “Parr” Score. 

Recent correspondence on ' 
the subject of the Kipling- 
Ei^i^TQRmxHistorycfEnglarid . 

! has given rise to some highly ' 

: reprehensible remarks at the ’ 
expense of Henry Till. Al- 
though it is the fashion 
(nowadays to depreciate 
I royalty, I cannot remain ■ 

^ silent when an illustrious 
connexion by marriage is j 
thus foully aspersed. As a * 
collateral descendant of the’ 
only wife who had the, 
privilege of surviving him, ! 

I have no hesitation in say- ' 
ing that Henry was one of ! 
the kindest-hearted and most ' 
gentle of men. i 

Honobia Parr (Miss). | 
The Lindens, Tulse Hill f 

F j 

, Francis the Flawless, j 
Shakspeareans are-notf 
^ content with the ridiculous ; 

: assertion that Shakspeare ; 
wrote the plays which were 
published in his name ; they 
; add insult ’to injury by al- 


■■ '-'Y.V,' 

■ ■■ '■ 
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Voire {fro j}i hed). “Isn’t he a.sleep yet?” 

Pajja {hopefuUy). “No; but he yawned about a quarter-of-an- 


■ that the answer is in the 
affirmative.’* 

Rear - Admiral Simpkins. 
“To protect our shores we 
must have ships; to man 
our ships we must have 
men. Both cost money, but 
both are imperative if we 
are to retain our command 
of the sea.” i 

Alderman Pratt. “I in- ! 
variably find that those who 
say that England is going 
to the dogs are themselves 
either young puppies or old 
curs. ‘The Gloomy Doan’ 
is, of course, an exception.” 

Mr. Kennard Noakes, 
F.R.LB.A. “ It is regrettable 
but true that good architec- 
ture has little or no interest 
for the criminal classes.*’ 

Miss Flora Bateman, 

“ Most women would rather 
wear pretty clothes than 
not.” 

Dr. Gore - Jones. TJie 
health of a community 
largely depends upon the 
elimination of disease.” 

L.^dy Llan tucket. “A 
good cook need not necess- 
arily be a good Christian.” 

General Houston. “Real 
war is about as unlike a 
Sunday-school treat as any- 
thing well could be.” 

Mr. David McTaqgart, ! 


I 1 ” ^ ' M.P. “ Kings and policemen 

was a venal ]udge. As ^ private life are very like 

relative of this universal genius I have ’ declare that there never was such a ' ordinary human beings ” ' 

the best of reasons for stating that this 'person. These attacks are not only a ' • 

is an. infamous falsehood. The purity , calumny cn the dead, they wound tlie ^ "* 

of the Bench in the days of Elizabeth I living. As a lineal descendant of her Sir A. G. Boscaw'en, as reported 

was absolutely unassailable. sister Anna, who married the famous in the Cambria Daily Leader : — 

The Lareenfe l Carthaginian general Hitherto,! protest “ in iho House of Connnons they would luive 

1 ne JJoiecote, JJunmoii, , against this campaign of extermination, tn-ery weapon agiinst them— -the the guil- 

Semibamis Vindicated Hephzibah Blott. tl do-sui-e. and tlxe candle' rule. ” 

T 4.1 1 i 1 * Biskra, Beckham Bye, 'I"he “ candle rule ” is that you have to 

book en itled -■ stop speaking as soon as it gets dark. 

J t v”’ ^ ° like “ kangaroo ” 

° <■ “ (who did not .Itteud, lint which is another parliamentaiTr dodge 

mg account of my illustrious ancestress, forwarded an excuse) was fined 2 s. 6d. for ridiii» altogether jo 

SEiHRAMis. It is enough to state the “^bicycle at midnight. ’—fffoilfcsto-C'ito/i. ‘ 

simple fact that under her enlightened Patrick’s excuse must have given him “The (luotation ‘Tliere’s a cliikl amoii" ns 
iide Assyria enjoyed adult suffrage, away badly, for this is not generally taking notes’ needs to bo modified. 
while the fraudulent practices of the considered a punishable offence. What, a<raiu ? 


was absolutely unassailable. ' sister Anna, who married the famous in the Caml 

Albert Gammon. I Carthaginian general Hitherto, I protest “In the Ho 
The Dovecote, Dunmow, , against this campaign of extermination, every weapon 

Semiramis Vindicated. , Hephzibah Blott. 

T , ,, T , , , . , , Biskra, Pcckham live. Ihe '• candl 

I have recently read a book entitled stop speakii 

Iwclve Horrible nomen, in which, to Slun-ed ove 

my infinite disgust I discover a shock- “ Patrick Henegan (who did not attend, l.nt whicli is ar 
mg account of my illustrious ancestress, forwarded an excuse) was fined 2s. 6d. forridiiig altooetlier. 
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Sir Bohert {as sudden scwrnj is heard). ‘‘What was that ? ” 
JS'ervms Loader. “ 0-only a eobert, Sir Rabbit ! " 


THE LAST COMEE. 

A Christmas (Number) Tale. 

It was midnight, the Ghost’s High 
Noon, and in an upper chamber of an 
old house near Fleet Street the season- 
able spectres had met for their annual 
re-union. Though the year was yet 
in early autumn, the Ghosts, as usual, 
had brought their own weather. Holly 
and mistletoe festooned the walls, and 
a mighty fire roared in the wide chim- 
ney, despite the fact that, outside the 
elaborately frosted windows, October 
was departing with her customary 
blusterous warmth and a crop of press- 
paragraphed primroses. 

Within the room, however, winter of 
the “kind that is called old-fashioned 
reigned supreme. The scent of printer’s 
ink and glazed paper was calculated to 
strike terror into the boldest nostrils ; 
it was the distinctive scent that pro- 
claimed the advent of the phantoms to 
the haunts of men — ^the dread perfume 
of the Christmas Number. 

Already there were not wanting signs 
that the grip of these Ghosts upon the 
shining public was loosening — but of 
this they themselves seemed still to be 
in ignorance. Anyhow they were all 
there. At the head of the long table sat 
that elderly spectre, clad in a winding- 
sheet somewhat threadbare with long 
use, whose custom it had been, years out 
of count, to denounce on Christmas Eve 
its unsuspected murderer. Opposite, 
the family Skeleton rattled its familiar 
bones with gusto, the Missing Will 
still clasped, from simple force of 
habit, within its fleshless fingers. It 
was glancing, with the ghost of a wink, 
towards the Blue Lady, a female now 
of mature years, who, for her part, 
seemed to respond to such advances 
with every sign of amiability. This, 
however, astonished none of the 
spectral company, since it was well 
known that an old understanding 
existed between the two, who had, 
indeed, worked together too often, 
Christmas by Christmas, to retain any 
formality towards each other. 

Absence of ceremony was, however, 
a pleasant feature of the whole ghostly 
gathering. Mere vulgar spooks, such 
as the Headless Horseman or the 
Driver of the Phantom Mail, were 
obviously regarded as on an equal 
social footing with spectres of the very 
bluest transparency. A sense of tasks 
accomplished seemed to pervade the 
company, so that one and all, conscious 
of another twelve months’ well-earned 
I leisure ahead, abandoned themselves 
with zest to the exhilaration of the 
moment. It was, in short, a party of 
high old spirits. 

Then suddenly, while the revel was 


at its gayest, at the precise moment 
when the venerable chair-ghost had 
risen for the time-honoured proposal of 
“ Our First Editor,” a strange footstep 
became audible upon the stair without. 
With slow and unaccustomed step it 
climbed, and the very sound of it, elo- 
quent of dull weariness and resigned 
despair, sent a chill of horror down 
the marrowless spines of the startled 
listeners. Huddled together, the smiles 
frozen upon their jaw-bones, the phan- 
toms turned with one accord towards 
the door, where, upon the threshold, 
stood now a figure far more sinister 
than any that the imagination of Yule- 
tide artist could conceive. 

Consternation had fallen upon the 
room. The spectre at the head of 
the board drew its inadequate sheet | 
closer about limbs that rattled in their 
sockets. Thrice it essayed to speak 
and could not. ' At last, ” What form is 
this,” it faltered, “ that thus intrudes 
upon the revelry of the immortals ? We 


here are they who have conquered time 
itself, the Christmas-Number Ghosts, 
the always-same, who know not change. 
By what right dare any stranger claim 
place amongst us ? Speak, we charge 
thee ! Whose ghost art thou ? ” 

Then the Figure spoke, and the sound 
of its voice was as though all the chasms 
of the earth began to yawn. “Do ye 
not know me yet ? ” it answered, fixing 
its haggard gaze upon the shrinking 
crowd. “ Strange,, for I have met ye 
all, many, ayl and more than many, 
times before. Now the doom is accom- 
plished, and I myself am come to join 
ye. I am the ghost of the ge7itle reader 
whom ye bored to death.*' 


“Mr. Qiiaritch paid £5,800 for a Mazariae 
Bible and sold it at a i)rofit which would astonish 
the printer of it, to say nothing of the authors.” 

Jf estmitisier Gazette. 

It certainly seems more respectful to 
say nothing of the authors. We com- 
mend The Westminster's restraint. 
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j THE GREAT GUM QUESTION. 

I “ Aee you a pro-Gum or an anti- 
! Gum?” said Jeremy. “I forgot to 
1 ask you wlien we got engaged. Youi 
j mother only told me that you had a 
sweet disposition.” 

“If you mean what do I think of 
this ridiculous servant-tax ” 

“Anti-Gum,” said Jeremy. “I 
thought so.” 

“I say nothing about the stamp- 
sticking. You 11 have to do that part.” 

“I was going to put up Baby. 
She ’d simply love it.” 

“What I complain of,” went on 
Mrs. Jeremy, “ is that it will alter the 
whole friendly relationship between 
mistress and servant.” 

“Oh, do you think it will? I can 
see it bringing you and Cook even 
closer together. Nothing brings peo- 
ple together like a common grievance. 
Every Saturday, as you each drag out 
your threepences, you will tell each 
other what you' think of Lloyd Geoege, 
and by the time you have finished you 
will be awfuUy friendly. A link to 
bind where circumstances part*” 

“ Don’t be so silly.” 

“My love, when you have a new 
idea presented to you, you mustn’t leap 
to the conclusion that it is a foolish 
one. It is a fact that all over the 
country just now mistresses and ser- 
vants are writing letters together to 
the papers, and asking each other how 
to spell ' scandalous.’ By the time the 
Bill is at work an intimacy between 
upstaii’s and downstairs will have been 
established that nothing but death can 
break. As for Baby and roe, we love 
Cook anyhow, and I think she loves 
us. Gum cannot come between us.” 

Mrs. Jeremy went over to her hus- 
band and sat on his knee. 

“ Jeremy,” she said, pulling his hair, 

“ you ’re always kind and generous to 
me, aren’t you ? ” 

“ Always. I ’ve noticed it myself. I 
say, you are heavy.” 

“ Well, if Lloyd George brought in 
a Bill compelling you to be kind to me, 
wouldn’t you be indignant ? ” 

Jeremy frowned and gave himself up 
to thought. 

“ Upon my word, I don’t know,” he 
said at last. “ It ’s so easy to make a 
grievance out of the word ‘ compel ’ ; 
but it doesn’t mean much, really. You 
may say that I’m compelled to pay 
Income - tax — the alternative being 
prison. But it ’s just as true that the 
clerk is compelled to go to the City 
every day and slave from nine to six — 
the alternative being the workhouse. 
The only difierence between' the two 
cases is that prison is said to be the 
more comfortable. After all, there is a 1 

law compelling me not to beat you, but 
I simply can't get indignant about it. 
I don’t strike my chest and say, 
‘Scandalous! As though any decent 
man icoiild beat his wife!’” 

“ Oh, I can’t argue with you,’* said 
Mrs. Jeremy, “ but I know 1 ’m right.” 

“ I ’m not arguing ; I ’m just throw- 
ing out ideas. Something will emerge 
presently. I sort of vaguely agree with 
you, you know, and I ’m trying to find 
out why. I think it must be the gum, 
after all.” 

“Well, you saw what The Lancet 
said — that all sorts of contagious 
diseases will get spread.” 

“Did it really say that?” cried 
Jeremy excitedly. “But that makes 
it all right, dear. Cook is bound to 
catch something, and then we begin 
to get our money back at once! We 
insure her for sixpence a week against 
illness, and Lloyd George lets her 
have measles on the very first Satur- 
day! It ’s too good to be true.” 

“ And you said you loved Cook ! ” 

“ I hope I can approach this matter 
in an impartial spirit,” said Jeremy with 
dignity. “ Why, of course,” he went on 
eagerly; “ now I know what I objected 
to in the scheme. It was the fact that 
it was an insurance.” 

“You did know it w^as called the 
Insurance Bill, dear?” said his wife 
meekly. 

“I am insured,” said Jeremy, dis- 
regarding her, “against death, fire, 
accident, workmen’s compensation, 
burglary and hail. We have been 
married three years and nothing — 
absolutely iiothing has happened. Un- 
known to myself there has evidently 
been growing up within me a deep dis- 
trust of insurance. I must have told 
myself that the thing was a fraud. 
And that was why I had this vague 
dislike of the Servant Tax.” 

“ It ’s the silly bother of it all that I 
mind.” 

“ No, no,” said Jeremy eagerly. 
“You can’t put me off now. The 
thought of Cook coming into the 
presence of a licked stamp for the first 
time in her life and catching mumps 
has made a new man of me. Bother ? 
Nonsense! Now I ’ll just show you.” 
He took out his watch, looked at it for 
a second, and said, “ Go ! ” Then he 
dashed out of the room for his bicycle. 

In five minutes he was back again. 

^ “ Your stamp,” he said, producing a 
sixpenny one. “ Four minutes, forty- 
nine seconds. In a month or two I 
should probably do it quicker. Of course 
we shall want more than one, but the 
postmistress tells me that you can buy 
three or four in arow with equal rapidity. 
Now we want a card to stick it on. 
Sticking it on will be rather a solemn I 

business ; we must allo^v plenty of time 
for it.” 

“ Oh, Jeremy, you are a silly ! ” 

“ If this is to be a proper rehearsal I 
suppose we ’d better have the servants 
in. No ? Perhaps you ’re right. Cook 
mustn’t catch anything until the in- 
surance people are ready for her. Now 
then. I shall lick this first one myself, 
and afterwards you and Baby can take 
alternate Saturdays. I know which 
side to lick because I asked at the post- 
of&ce. In fact, the difficulties simply 
melt away when once one begins to 
attack Jhem.” He rolled back his 
sleeves, .moistened the stamp and 
approached the card stealthily. “ Ob- 
serve I ” he whispered. 

There was a sudden .movement, and 
then Jeremy withdrew his hand. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said 
with a slight bow, “I thank you for 
your kind applause.” 

“Jeremy, you baby,” laughed his 
wife. 

“Every Saturday,” said Jeremy, 
summing up the position, “you will 
place four adhesive stamps on in the 
manner indicated. It will take you 
about five or six seconds. I shall 
ride into the village to purchase the 
stamps, and the little outing will do 
me good. You and the staff* will run 
down Lloyd George together for 
coming between mistress and maid, 
and your common hatred will be yet 
another bond between }ou. And, 
finally, Cook, after her first bout of 
whooping cough, will be completely 
reconciled to the small payment of 
threepence a week. If these are not 
rare and refreshing fruits I ’m blessed 
if I know what are.” ' 

“You’ve forgotten one thing,” said 
Mrs. Jeremy obstinately. 

“ Probably, dear. What is it ? ” 

“ That I know I ’m right.” 

A. A. M. 

“ Sir William paused, breathing hard. The 
subject was wont to excito bim more than any 
other. Then he added : ‘A man or woman who 
allowed a man or woman to many his or lier 
daughter or son without telling him or her that ' 
there Avas insanity in the family I would send to ' 

1 cnal servitude for tAventy years.’ ” 

‘ ‘ JDtdhj Mail ” feiiilleton. 
There is a sparkle about Sir William’s 
conversation which is very rare now-a- 
days.^ All the same, if there loasn't 
insanity in the family, his condemnation 
of the parents for not saying that there 
was might be considered rather severe. 

“Adjoining the kitchen department is the 
stove room, containing a large refrigerator Avitli 
separate compartments for meats, poultry and 
fish, and a small compartment for the house- 
hold clerk.” — Englishmcm. 

This enables him to keep cool in an 
emergency. 




‘•'There kow! Fve forgotten those hair-ptks after allI 
Never mind, we ’ll all come again to-mohrow. 





WiLLIAM. 

(A rather unfortunate Ejpisode.) 

“ He pecks the gilded confines of his cage, 

He eats enormously but gets no fatfeer, 

He answers nothing to bur persiflage, 

He wdio was warranted to chirp and chatter ; 

My father thinks that he is off his head, 

So we have mewed him in our topmost garret, — ” 
That Avas (in substance) whafMiss Thompson said 
About her parrot. ' ■ - 

And I, in part from friendliness with her, 

In part from anguish for the poor brute’s sorrow. 

Said, “ I will do my best that voice to stir ; 

Have him sent round to me some time to-morrow,” 

So William came. Most anxiously I thought 
What authors he would like, what honeyed words heed, 
And in the intervals "went out and bought 
Sugar and bird-seed. 

At last I cried, “ The Muse ! ” and every morn 
Sat down beside the bars and read him pieces . * 

Of the high poets’ pages, thumbed and worn, 

Battles and old romance and kings’ deceases ; 

I read him ‘‘ Thyrsis ” and I read him “ Maud,” 
Browning- and Keats, and every favourite writer, 

But still he stuffed and sbill his cage he clawed, 

The dashed old blighter. 

But on the ninth day, as I droned aloud 
Some song of Swinburne’s full of flqwery riot. 

There seemed a lifting of oblivion’s cloud ; 

He closed his dexter eye ; he grew more quiet ; 

Some change in that wild savage heart occurred ; 


He seemed to say, “ This dumbness was dissembling ” ; 
Almost I seemed to catch the golden W’^ord ; 

His mouth was trembling. 

But, ere he spoke, Miss Thompson took him back, 

And I, in good hopes that the bird was better 
And sure to find again the long lost knack, 

Expected hour by hour some thankful letter ; 

And then I met Miss Thompson in the street, 

And unsuspectingly took off’ my bowler, — 

I think I never saw a face so sweet 
Look quite so Polar. 

Worried with apprehensions, faint and weak 
I sought her brother James, a rare good fellow, 

And said to him at once, “ Did William' speak? 

Was it from ‘ Atalanta ’ or ‘ Sordello ’ ? ” 

And James replied to me : ‘‘ Some British tar, 

One of the kind wdiose breasts are bronzed and oaken, 
Must have taught William first in days afar ; 

William has spoken.” Evob. 

/^HALDANE CLUB 

NEW UNIONIST OBOANISATION ” 

says The Singapore Free Press, always first with the news ; 
but apparently it is still uninformed about the Asquith 
Club for the repeal of the Parliament Act, 

Prom an advt. in The Standard of the Eifle Brigade’s 
Battalion Orders for a Sunday Eoute March 

Q ^aker-st., 10.3 a.m. ; Dist. By., Mansion House, 

9.36. Ry. tickets issued at drill hall on Wed. ; members who cannot 
attend please apply to Cr.-Sergt., stating which line they will travel by.” 
Most of those who cannot attend will iDrobably be found 
travelling by the Brighton Line. 
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/Mr OAOI iAn#iirM-r a cliiSciilb One. recol- 

ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT, lection of whafe happened M’hen dealing 
(Extr.^cted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. i ^vith Old Age Pensions, it behoved the 
HoiLse of Commons, Monday, Novem- Opposition to ^valk wanly. It would ' 
her 20. — Whatever flood of conviction 
may swell the breast of an honourable 
Member regarding another on tlie - 

opposite benches it is a gross breach ^ 

ot order to tell him that he lies. John 
Dillon, at least on one occasion, '.y; 

brusquely broke the rule, with conse- ^ 

quence that he was suspended from 
service of House and enjoyed quite a ~ 

little holiday. There are, however, h \ ’ 

ways familiar to old Parliamentary 

Hands of safely getting out of the | ^ ! 

difficulty. To-night Lloyd George, \ C ^ 

in one of frequent protests against xi^U 

perversions of the principles and pro- ' % C M 

posals of National Insurance Bill, deftly ^ \ \ / > 

scored. Denounced particular state- Im ‘ 

ment as a gross patent misrepresent a- 1 1 lg\ J ' 

tion. “ There is,” he added, “ a shorter i f / ! 

word one might use and it would be ' vM U I 

more accurate.” Sif * 

The other night Tim Healy proudly I I 

alluded to Chancellor op Exchequer IBi i 

.as “My boy,” meaning that Lloyd 
George had studied Parliamentary 

style in his private school. Whilst ^ Si V'^ 

the pupil may be promising the master *Mk I 

retains pre-eminence. In the roaring ^ & 

Eighties, when Parnellism was in full 

bloom and Tim one of its choicest I 

petals, O.-B., at the time an Under * - ^ ; 

Secretary not dreaming of the Premier- “ Our old friend Alpheus Creopiias.” I 
ship, happened to drop an observation (^h*. A. 0. Morton.) i 


‘ Our old friend Alpiieus Creopiias.” 
(Mr. A. 0. Morton.) 


which to a strictly logical mind, consti- never do for them to declare open 
tutionally opposed to dereliction from enmity against a measure affecting the 
exactitude, called for rebuke. interests of millions of people, most of 

“I know very well, Mr. Speaker,” whom had votes, and those that had 
said Tim, turning to the Chair and not knew others who had. At same 
recognising its majesty by a friendly time it was possible, indeed a bounden | 
nod, “ you will not allow me to 
call the honourable gentleman , 

a liar. So I refrain from doing ' V 


House was aghast. Angry 
cries of “ Order 1” rcse from 
shocked Ministerialists. But 
Tim had measured his ground 
I carefully. Speaker was not 
I able to call him to order, and 
' he proceeded to end of dis- 
I course. 

Business done . — In Com- 
I mittee on Insurance Bill. 

Tuesday . — Insurance Bill at 
last out of Committee. Mem- 
bers salute the happy hour 
with sigh of relief, Ministerial- 
, ists breaking into a cheer. 
Been a terrible time, the heat 
and burden of it borne by 
something like a score of 
Members. Prince Arthur, 
whilst still with us at the post 
of Leadership, met the situa- 
tion with charming frankness. 







THE LION AND THE UNICORN. 


duty, to improve the Bill by moving 
amendments. 

That involved close study of a 
' document bristling with alleged facts 
and confusing figures. They created an 
atmosphere in which Prince Arthur 
was not habitually what you may call 
at home. Accordingly lie deputed task 
of watching Bill from Front Opposition 
Bench to Harry Forster, who has 
accomplished task in manner that adds 
greatly to budding Parliamentary 
' reputation. As for Prince Arthur, as 
soon as House got into Committee on 
I the Bill he strolled out, in manner 
, reminiscent of the famed strategist 
“Who fled full soon on the liist of June 
And hade tlie re t keep ligliting.” 

, Example followed by majority of 
' Members from both sides, some two 
' score, occasionally three, remaining to 
' carry on work of the sitting. 

! Marvel of prolonged episode is 
; Chancellor of Exchequer. Not 
j physically robust, he has not shirked 
j an hour’s attendance through the long 
i tedious wrangle. True, when it re- 
I commenced to-day he showed some 
.sign of being beaten at last. It was 
I our old friend Alpheus Cleophas, of 
I whom not much is seen or heard in 
I these dull times, who did it. It is not 
’only in Committee that burden of 
jthe Bill rests on shouldeis of Chan- 
cellor. At Question-time Gentlemen 
! on both sides submit conundrums care- 
j fully drafted in solitude of their chamber, 
which they expect him to answer off- 
hand. This afternoon Alpheus Cleo- 
phas wanted to know “whether, in 
Clause 14, sub-section (5) (a), page 14 
of the National Insurance Bill as re- 
I printed, the term persons, firms, and 
bodies corporate will include 
grocers holdingpatent medicine 
licences and at present selling 
medicines and invalid foods 
recommended by doctors? ” 
When the lists were re- 
opened and the tourney recom- 
menced, the Chancellor, 
temporarily knocked over by 
Alpheus, bucked up again. 
To this end Willie Peel 
contributed a personal attack, 

; ; to which he replied with vigour 

I ' ■ that might have suggested to . 

i j the uninformed that it was^ 

^ I his first and only speech for a 
M i fortnight. This effort turned 
V, j out to be prelude to long 
j masterly defence of the clause 
» I which brings domestic servants 
W ] within operation of proposed 
W Act. Rewarded by seeing 

f Ministerial majority run up to 

146 in a House of 336, 

Bicsimss done . — Insurance 
Bill through Committee. 
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Friday , — ^Other achievements apart, 
^ Prince Arthur’s claim to renown 
gamed at Westminster might rest -on 
reforms in Parliamentary procedure 
introduced and carried by him when 
in office. None other has done so 
much in direction of making House 
of Commons a business-like organisa- 
tion. There was one new departure 
taken in the bloom of comparative 
youth which did not prove a success. 
It should be added tliat it did not take 
the form of a new or amended Standing 
Order, being simply a personal habit 
which he attempted to graft upon 
Parliamentary work of Irish Secretary. 

When Prince' Arthur held that 
. office the Nationalist Members, or such 
I as happened to be’ out of prison at the 
moment, worried him with intricate, 
incessant questions. Process of -inter- 
rogation and answer rarely occupied less 
than half "an hour. Midway through the 
Session it occurred to him that answers 
having been prepared in the Irish Office 
there was no need why the manuscript 
should be read aloud by the Chief 
Secretary in person. Looking round 
for a big, tall, stalwart person capable 
of undertaking the job of deputy, he 
fixed upon Ejng-Harman. 

Experiment did not last long. Par- 
nellites roared ' deprecation when the 
burly figure of the Deputy appeared at 


Table. “ Balfour ! Balfour ! ” they 
cried, as if Chief Secretary were a 
person so dear to their hearts that 
they -could not endure lialf-an-hour s 
unnecessary separation. So Chief 
Secretary was compelled to be in 


r 




Saint Augustine Birrell’s golden notes.” 
(The right hon. gentleman’s growing re> 
^mblaijce to the well-known statuette of 
iHACKEfiAY is the delight of all observers. ) 


1 

“The Prime Minister is invariably in his 
{Aace at question-tune.” 

his place to answer questions. As for 
poor King-Harman he never recovered 
the shock. 

After an interval of 25 years this 
experiment is renewed.* It is adopted 
not by a single Minister but, by 
whole galaxy. Oddly enough Irish 
Secretary of to-day is one of the two 
exceptions . Saint Augustine Birrell’ s 
golden notes are still heard in reply to 
questions, comparatively few, put by 
Irish Members in these halcyon days. 
Prime Minister is invariably in his 
place at question-time and usually 
replies in person. Por the rest, heads 
of departments turn on their juniors to 
read replies. 

As on average only one in ten ofj 
printed Questions daily submitted is of 
public interest, the new custom does 
not perhaps greatly matter. It may 
be well to make a note of it for the 
information of the New Zealander, of 
whom we hear little in these days, 
but who is understood to be mak- 
ing his way slowly to the vicinity of 
St. Paul’s. 

Business done , — ^Eeport stage of Coal 
Mines Bill. On Clause dealing with 
margin of safety, Government Maioritv 
drops to 9. 

THE ADVEETISEMENT 
NUISANCE. 

When at the District station 
I catch my morning train 
And find behind the portals 
A melting mass of mortals, 

Disgust and indignation 
Throb fast in every vein, j 

When at the District station 
' I catch my morning train. | 


When on the blatant ceiling 
I cast a bilious eye 
And read its rude, crude questions 
And personal suggestions, 

Still fiercer growls the feeling 
That things are all awry 
When on the blatant ceiling 
I cast a bilious eye. 

Are you becoming podgy, 

And are you growing plain ? 

Has your once manly figure 
Begun to lose its vigour ? 

Do people call you stodgy — 

Hint water on the brain ? 

Are you becoming podgy 
And are you growing plain ? 

Erom all this weary welter 
Of questions coarse and crude 
I turn with wrath infernal 
To read my morning journal, 
Expecting there a shelter 
Where one is not pursued 
By all this weary welter 
Of questions coarse and crude. 

A question-mark gigantic 
Meets my disgusted glare. 

Pain, fain would I ignore it, 

But I am stuck before it. 

My fury grows more frantic, 

My eyes are glued to w^here 
A question-mark gigantic 
Meets my disgusted glare. 

It asks : Ai’e you attractive 
And can you fascinate ? 

Attractive ? I ? Don’t speak of it I 
Strap-hanging— oh 1 the cheek of iti 
My nerves become more active, 

And as I grow irate ■ 

It asks : Are you attractive 
And can you fascinate ? 

Would you acquire a manner 
That no one can gainsay ? 

It may for half-a-guinea 
Be learnt by any ninny. 

Ten shillings and a tanner 
Is all you have to pay 
Would you acquire a manner 
That no one can gainsay. 

Your jests have lost their lustre ? 

Your quips no longer flow ? 

The writer guarantees you 
Besults that can’t but please you : 
Again your friends will cluster 
Around you, even though 
Your jests have lost their lustre, 

Your quips no longer flow. 

And thus my many failings 
Are evermore rubbed in. 

When wifely comment ceases 
To pull me all to pieces, 

On hoardings, prints and palings 
The hateful ads. begin, 

And thus my many failings 
Are evermore rubbed in. 
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Poetic Visitor {at stiuUo). ‘"What quality I what atmospjieur ‘ what- 


Golf Mcuiiac. ^-AYuat a carry 


A LIMITED SUEEEAGE. 

I HAD not seen Agatha since the date 
of the great annpuncemait, and I was 
not altogether surprised, when at last 
I did meet her, to find a purple, white 
and green rosette brandished in be- 
wildering spirals and figures .of eight 
before my eyes. 

“Ahzuwhat have you got to say?” 
she demanded, her eyes sparkling. 

“ Many things,” I answered. “ It 's 
a nice morning. You are looking well. 
How is your Aunt Jane? ...” 

“ Who said I should never have a 
Vote? Yah!” 

“Dear me, has anything fresh hap- 
pened ? ” I asked innocently. 

“ Anything ‘ fresh /” she almost 
shrieked. “ Don’t you know that 
Asquith is going to pass a Universal 
Suffrage Bill — One Man One Vote — 
and -that it’s to be left to the Commons 
to decide . whether it shall- apply to 
Women — and that two-thirds of the 
Meitibers ''are in favour of Votes for 
VTomen — and that means that all 
Women will have the Vote — One 
Woman One Vote — and that you jolly 
well owe me a box of chocolates? 
•But of course you know it,*’ she 
added, when she Jiad found her breath 


after this gigantic query. “ You were 
only trying to band me a lemon.” 

1 chuckled noiselessly in my sleeve — 
a difficult feat which requires practice. 
“This, no^ doubt, is very gratifying to 
you,” I said. “ Most gratifying. And 
so the Government have not behaved 
so badly, after all ? ” 

This w’ould have been a dangerous 
question to put to a Militant Suffragette, 
but Agatha, to do her justice, is a rea- 
sonable soul, and therefore does not 
always follow her leaders. She acknow- 
ledged that, considering the difficulties 
of the position, the Government had 
behaved wdsely and even generously, 
and added, characteristically, that they 
were all perfect dears, and that she 
^ould like to kiss every one of them. 

“ But, of course,” I remarked casually 
when she had finished, “ your elation 
is, after all, quite unjustified, since you 
personally are not aft'ected.” 

(This is the place to mention that 
Agatha was twenty-seven last birthday. 
I know it; but she doesn’t know I 
know.) 

“Me not affected?. Of course I 
am, silly! I shall get a Vote likei 
every other Woman.” j 

“ Not at all,” I said airily. “ As a ! 
matter of fact a comparatively in- ^ 


significant number of old ladies will 
get the Vote, even if the Commons do 
as you expect. Didn’t you know, or 
haven’t you realized, that the Govern- 
ment’s idea is to give votes only lo 
persons over twenty-five yeans of 
age ? ” 

“ What 1 ” 

“Precisely. Of course yon didn’t 
think’Of that, did you ‘? No, ray dear 
Agatha, the Bill may pass and you will 
not vote. You cannot go to the Polling 
Station and look the Presiding Officer 
in the face and say, “Behold, I acknow- 
ledge that 1 am twenty-five. Give me 
a Vote.” Few women could do that. 
Yeal’s, Agatha, will pass by, and you will 
not vote. Empires will rise and fall, 
dynasties will be swept away, and you 
will not vote. The South Pole will be 
macbed, aeroplanes will circle the earth 
in two days, the Cup wijl again come 
South, and still you wull not vote.” 

It was some time before Agatha 
could speak, “ 011 1 ” she gasped at 
length, I. think they ’re the meanest, 
meanest, meanest set of pigs on 
earth ! ” 

To prove that I can be magnanimous, 
I shall not remind her for a few davs 


about the* box of 


cigarettes 


she owes 


me. 
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BEArTY ADOR:^nED. j 
There is many a true v;ovd spoken ! 
in jest. There is many an nntrue wora j 
; spoken in love. Aspodestera bad j 
spoken the former, 'when she said 
lightly that she should not be surprised 
to hear that I was going to a read}- 
good tailor for my next suit and that 
right soon. She had, I feared, spoken 
the latter when she called me “her 
dearest and best.’* No woman s dearest 
and best could be clothed in the kind of 
clothes which she said that I was then 
\vearing. 

Pshaw 1 said I (of course I never 
really used a word like that), as I con- 
templated the window of the Bondiest 
of Bond Street tailors, the tailor, in 
fact. I marked the solitary and price- 
less trouser length, casually draped over , 
! a lonely pedestal therein. “ Pshaw I I 
will not be an aesthete; I will be a 
man. I will go inside and tell him so.” 

I went inside, but I did not toll him 


In the course of my legal career I 
have told many a bigger and more im- i 
posing man than myself that he was, 
i practically, a liar. I have rebuked a 
Judge of the High Court to his face, and 
I have made my way undaunted into 
the very House of Lords and there ^ 
yawned w'hile my learned leader ex- 
pounded the Law, yawmeci in the very 
presence of the Woolsack and wdthout 
i troubling to put my hand in front of my ■ 
mouth. I have done even more than | 
that ; I have kissed Aspodestera when j 
she was not only unwilling but passion- ; 
ately prohibitive. But in the presence 
! of the Tailor I was overcome. 

I “ I have come,” I said meekly, “ to 
be measured for a suit,” and thereupon 
I was measured and dismissed. 1 do 
not suggest that I was approved of. I i 
admit that I w\as not very willingly: 
tolerated. But I think, on the whole, ! 
that I was forgiven. The gentleman | 
who measured me, the aristocrat who i 
made a note of the dimensions, and the 
divinity who planned a cut-away waist- 
coat and referred to the weather, these 
informed me, in language without 
words, that I was disreputable. I 
begged them to believe that my own 
wardrobe had been , stolen or burnt, 
leaving the choice to them, and that 
my present plumes were borrowed. 

Possibly they did believe; more prob- 
ably they forgave me, just because 
they w^ere sorry for me. At any rate 
they allowed me to pass out of their 
frtmt-door, taking upon themselves all 
risk of the disgrace I might do them. 

■J? ■sc "SC "IC 

Eeturned to Aspodestera’s address, 

I Wered all the lights in the sitting- ] Not by us. 


room and arranged myself m a cnaii 
in the corner, where even the light ot 

the fire could not shine on me. ihen 

I referred to the painful subpt, and ^ 
told her that she might, if she liked, 

break off the engagement. , < 

“ But I love you,” she declared, lor v 

yourself.” ^ . 

“ Then yours,” I retorted, “ must be 
a love as pertinacious as it is blind. 
Even so, I doubt if I ought to allow 
tbs worst woman, let alone the best, to 
attach herself for life to so loathsome a 
spectacle as I.” 

• 5 '=’ 

Ten days later I found myself in the 
Bond Street sanctum, and surveyed 
! with incredulous joy the reflection of 
! myself in the mirror. The aristocrat 
{ and the divinity . were in attendance, 
i The gentleman was helow-s^irs, en- 
gaged, by special request, in burning 
or otherwise destroying for ever my 
cast-off rags ; an unpleasant job, but 
to him, I venture to think, a labour of 
love. 

“Tell me,” I said to the divmifcy, 

■ »is that., delicately tinted and exqui- 

■ sLtely shaped image which I behold — 
f is it really my owm ? ” 

^ “ May I ask, Sir,” he answered, “ are 

i j you satisfied with it ? ” 

> j “ Satisfied 1 ” I ejaculated. I w^as 
3 J thinking of the whole picture, he of 

■ the frame only, but in either case the 
r word was inadequate. “ Now at last I 
t appreciate and understand,” I said, 
f' i “ the depth of Aspodcstera^s love for it.” 


THE CEWTH. 


I turned up all the lights in Aspo- 
destera’s sitting-room and placed myself 
ill a chair in the most central and 
conspicuous part of it. All that w^as 
needed to make things complete was 
the limelight full on me. 

“ Aspodestera,” said' I, “ I ’m not so 
sure that I shall not break off that 
engagement myself.” 

“Why?” she cried. “Don’t you 
love me ? ” 

“ Yes, I love you all right, but I feel 
I perhaps that I ought to do better.” 

She seemed hurt that I could even 
conceive of any girl being better than 
she. She was right to be hurt ; there 
is, and could be, no better. 

“Eather,” I sakl, correcting myself 
and at the same time catching sight 
of myself in another lucky mirror, “ I 
feel that I might be doing an unwar- 
rantable injury to the whole of your 
sex if I gave myself to one member 
of it for good.” 

“The truth of Hany Yardon's asseveration 
is being gi'adually and continually forced home, 
and golf "vnll soon be genei-ally regarded as ‘ a 
funng game.’ ”—Dai/y Chronicle* 


[Crwth— a kind of violin uiUi six strings 
foiinerly much used in Wales.— 

When Scottish warriors scale the scarp 
To plaintive pipes, and Erin’s ywth 
Still proudly point to Tara’s harp, 

How is it, Wales, you spurn the 
crwth ? 

Your Principality may boast 
A leek-emblazoned flag, but ’strwtb, 

My gallant friend, you ’re but the ghost 
Of what you 'd be beneath a crwth. 

With Cymric zeal, wuth Druid touch 
Your bards still go it nail and twth, 
And yet the instrument they clutch 
Is simply nothing to a crwth. 

That native ire your Sagas show — 
Compare the tale of GelerVs slwih — 
Had disappeared long years ago 
If you had tuned this magio erwTh. 

; And Mr. George, Carnarvon’s joy, 

Might well have lost his wuxys 
unewth 

’ Had he but learned, when still a boy, 

To calm his passions on a crwth. 

3 THE LEAENEE. 

“ Y'ou see, my man,” I said, “ this is 
5 a telephone, and you speak through 
f here and listen through this, and if you 
e hear what the man at the other end 
I says you write it down, and if you 
I, don’t you tell him to speak louder.” 

” My pupil was a Territorial Sapper, 
“under instruction” in the Portress 
>- Exchange Office. 

If “ Do you think you could manage to 
d send a message ? ” I said, after 1 had 
.s spent a good deal of my valuable time 
LS in explaining the parts of the rather 
tricky “20-line Switchboard.” 

\o “ I think I could try, Sir,” said the 
it man as he took up the receiver. 

“What is your job in private life? ” 
>u I asked. ^ I 

“I am an operator in the National 
el Telephone Company, Sir,” he replied. 

“ What message shall I send? ” 

1'^ ‘ •' In it I have a record of tlic gifts I have given 

re every one of my relatives and friends for the 
last four years, and there are enough pages left 
J for the record to continue for another four j^ears, 

' ^ allou’iiig fotu“ years to the l>agc.” 
ht . b-iily Chronicle, 

' ^ How many pages are there in the book ? 


Quick ! . . . Two — ^that ’s right. 1 

I 

“To Ladies.— Through broken engagement;, : 
lovely half-hoop diamond ring. . . . Also 
exceptionally clever pet African Grey Talking 
Parrot.”— C7tifrc7t Times, 

Is the advertiser’s sudden adoption of 
the Silent Life quite wise? So com- 
plete a change may be too much for 
him (or her?). 




' i 

Seir (7<i'mii,i Ooir/tim. “Zo much for zat oruat cE^;xlTs. And vat also is ze naah: ^ 

OF ZE OZZER CHEAT CENIUS ALM’AY COUPEED IN OUll MINDS WIZ iSCHlLLEll?” | 

JlrfjUahl. *■ Chary BD is.” i 


GEMS FBOM THE LADY 
NOVELISTS. 

I. 

“Sib William Puntz was unique 
among racing owners not only because 
j he had won the Derby three times 
I running, but with the same horse/’ — 

I From High Stakes, by Virginia Mas- 
I lerman (Bills and Boom). 

II. 

^‘In spite of the lieavy sea every 
corner of the great liner was searched, 
but in vain: no trace of Lord Lost- 
withiel and the pretty governess could 
be found. At last someone thought of 
the billiard saloon, and, do and behold) 
there they were, deep in the mysteries 
of cork pool/’ — From It was a Lass of 
Our Toten, by Mrs. Foljambe Cross 
(Bedding and Co.). 

III. 

“No sooner was the lawyer seated 
than Jane, the neatest - handed of 
Phyllises, went to the cupboard, and 
bringing from it a seed cake, and a 
decanter of champagne laid them on 
the table. But the lawyer assured her j 
mistress that he was in no need of 
refreshment,” — From Folk at Middle^ 
bury, by Esther Soper (Drakeworth 
and Co.). 

IV. 

“ Fastidious even in the merest trifles 
Sir Lucian never paid less than a shil- 
ling for a bos of 25 cigarettes, nor did 
lie ever smoke one tliat was not gold- 
tipped.” — From Sons of Mammon, by 
Amabel Fripp (John Broad), 

V. 

“Lily was a born musician, whose 
natural talents had been cultivated by 
assiduous study with the best masters. 
Like a good bowler she had an absolute 
sense of pitch, and the sound of her rich 
contralto voice blending in consecutive 
fifths with the boom'ng thorough-bass 
of Signor Squarcione, was enough to 
make St. Cecilia jealous,” — From Fickle 
Lily, by Evangeline Lazenby (Blewer 
and Blewer). 

VI. I 

“ A scliolar of rare distinction at 
Eton, where his elegiacs were the 
despair of Mr. A. C. Benson, Bertram 
took a first in the Greets Tripos at- 
Oxford, and putted the weiglit for the 
'Varsity Golf fifteen, besihos playing 
; ‘'all Mus. Bac. for the O.U.F.O,, in the 
hist year of his residence at Christ 
Church College.” — From The Ordeal of 
Bertram Binyon, by Dorothy Bagshot 
(Garbidge and Co,). 

VII. 

“ Ealph Bickers teth was the idol of 
the Oval crowd, and no wonder. In 
the c ucial test match against Australia 


he had won the rubber by a lofty 
slashing stroke to cover point, for 
which the batsman ran five before it 
reached the boundaiy, thus scoring 
nine at a blow,” — From The Golden 
Spoon, by Madeline Pilditch (Bummer 
and Th^ une). 

VIII. 

“ Finance was Wilfrid’s foible. Wh ile 
lie was still at Harrow be kept a bucket-, 
shop, at which several young scions 
of the oldest families were frequent 
customers, and at an age when most 
[young men are thinking chiefly of socks 
he had achieved the proud distinction 
of being hammered on the Stock Ex- 
change.” — From Man/ s Fifth Husband, 
by Ada Pippit (Bindells and Tosher). 

IX. 

“ Angus Fitzalan in his popular 
Oxford days was known as ‘Henley’ 
Fitzalan — a sobriquet he had .earned 
jby the never-to-be-forgottein rH;ee in 


which he ^YOn tlie Great Challenge 
Cup. The fen*} men of the picturesque 
river- side town still tell of the terrible 
set look in Angus’s eyes as he kept 
them fixed on the distant goal. Even 
'Mildred on the bank failed to attract 
his attention, though you may be sure 
sbe did her best to convey to him her 
love and encouragement. Bowing men 
still relate with a note of deep admir- 
ation in their tones that Fitzalan puled 
a greater number of strokes during the 
race than had ever been pulled before.” 
— From Winning Through, by Hester 
Fawley (Horatio Box). 


From a ropcil of the Haicke-Olymjno 
case : — 

“ What caused y<mr head to turn to port ? 
— In- my opinion suction, pime and simple.” 

We have noticed this phenomenon at 
dinner, when the ladies have with- 
drawn. . 
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; FROM A MEDIEVAL » MORNING 
; POST.” 

I 

I To Mercees, Broderers, and 
j Others. We, Arthur, give Notice (to 
; Mich as can read same) that we will 
i not be responsible for any more Debts 
i contracted by our wife, Guinevere. — 

I (liven at our Castle at Tintagel. 

I To Shy Ladye. — Awaited thee by 
5 t he Moate till nigh three of the clock 
I ])iic received nothing but a Drenching 
! by reason of the Ladder of Eope having 
; niost mysteriously given wayl Truly 
I tills is not the Tryst that I expected 
j and I am like to die of Chagi'in ! — Dis- 
1 TRACTED Troubadour. 

To Distracted Troubadour. — Get 
you gone, Maudlin Minstrel! I like 
thee not and will drop boiled Oil upon 
Ihy addled Head when next I see it. 
i .Moreover, my Guardian hath sworn to 
! slit thy Gizzard ; so beware ! — Shy 
j Ladyb- 

To Gentles and Simples. — Isaac of 
York, having recovered from recent 
operation (dental), gives Notice that he 
will advance divers Monies to Barons, 
Esquires and Gentlefolk in need of 
same at a rate of Interest, per mensem, 
that cannot fail to occasion Surprise. 
But be it known that Isaac holds no 
commerce with Infants, and Churls of 
base degree. 

Uncomely Damsels and Gentle- 
women rendered beauteous and well- 
favoured by Mistress Joane at her 
i Parlom'in Bonds Street in Saint James, 
where all manner of potent and rare 
Unguents (Soape, to wit) may be bad. 
Bended Larde for the complexion, at 
no more than two groates for an ounce, 

I and superfluous Hair plucked out wuth | 
I all the ease imaginable. Testimonials : 
I from Mimes, Mummers, and all manner ’ 
of Smart Bolk. | 

Merlin, the Profound Worker of ^ 
Wonders and Master of Sorc^rio, ac- 
quainteth Merriemakers, Hostes, and 
others that he will, for an Honorarium, 
attend Banquets and Entertainments! 
and clis]3lay divers Trickes and Wiles 
of Legerdemain, which mystify such 
I as behold them. Merlin produceth a 
r living Babbit from Hehnet or Casque, 
and causeth a borrowed Tester to 
disappear into Space 1 

To^ Country Polk and all desirous 
of viewing London and the sights 
thereof. The Blue Lion Inn over by 
j Charing is the most easily come by, 
j and the price of Board and Lodgment 
I such as will not offend any. The 
j Hoste is one who can discourse in many 
I strange Languages and Tongues, so 
I that he can be understood of all. A 
j stout Porter conveys Travellers' Gear to 
j their Chambers, which are well-ordered; 
l^and there is abundance of clean bright 


straw* for the comfort of Squires return- 
ing at a late Hour. 

Useful Yarlet seeks employment 
with Knight. Is well proportioned, 
j can clean Armour and understands the 
loading of an Arquebus. An abstainer 
from Mead : moderate Gages. 

Wanted, a Partner (dormant) wdio 
wdll finance advertiser’s unsurpassable 
Device for selecting the winning Steeds 
at Tourneys and Trials of Speed. This 
is indeecle a Mine of Golde, and needeth 
but a trial. — Simplex, Piccadilly. 


TALKS WITH YISIONAEIES. 

The Theatre Architect. 

I MET him first years ago; and I 
remember his enthusiasm and fine 
ardour as he outlined his intentions ; 
remember almost his exact words, so 
much in earnest was he. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ I am going to 
revolutionise all that discomfort. It ’s 
so simple a matter — once you can 
get the owner of the theatre to 
agree. There’s the matinee hat, for 
example. Women wron’t take them off 
unless they are made to, that 's certain. 
The idea that people behind either can- 
not see or want to see is equally foreign 
to their mind, even although they sit 
behind an impenetrable barrier them- 
selves. "Women in swagger hats are 
1 like that, bless them ! But why should 
they take their hats off ? If architects 
! did their duty they would never have 
to; because a large part of the 
architect’s task is to enable one row of 
people to see over another row’’s heads. 
That ’s what architects are for, and 
that's wdiat I shall do. It merely 
means giving the fl^oor of the stalls and 
pit a steep slope.” 

“Then why isn't it done?” I asked. 

“Ah, why?” he echoed. “Because 
no one has the pluck to stay awray 
from theatres until it is, chiefly,” he 
replied. “Because no English people 
out for entertainment have the sense or 
courage to combine, having the terrible 
fear that while they are combining they 
will lose their twopenny-halfpenny 
amusement. And then the gallery,” 
he continued. “That is not so easy 
because it is so high up. The stage 
being above the pit stalls you can 
guarantee everybody a view; but to 
do so in the gallery you must reduce 
the number of seats. Do you know,” 
he said, “there is not a gallery in 
London from w^hich everyone who has 
paid for a seat can see without stand- 
ing, and many cannot see even then. 
Yet the stupid sheep go on buy- 
ing seats. No combination, again. 
In ^ order that everyone may see, 
sitting, the number of rows must be 
reduced by half at least, or the same 


rows as at present, with alternate seats 
and blanks. Then no one would be 
immediately behind anyone else. I am 
interested in this because I have been 
to so many galleries myself and have 
suffered enough. Nothing like personal 
knowledge. Have you ever watched the 
difference in the way that a barmaid 
and a barman open a bottle of Bass ? 
The barmaid, wdio does not drink Bass, 
or, if she does, has never thought 
wfliether or not it w*as clear, shakes 
the bottle and empties it. The barman, 
who knows the nature of beer in- 
stinctively, is careful with it and docs 
not pour out the lees. It is the same 
with our profession. Those of us who 
have lived in uncomfortable houses can 
design comfortable ones ; those w*ho 
have visited theatres where the cheaper 
public cannot see will try to improve 
their conditions. 

“ Then, again,” he continued, “ I shall 
arrange that people can enter and leave 
the stalls without putting everyone 
near them to inconvenience and even 
pain. It merely means a . little less 
profit for the manager, that is all.” 

“ Yes," I echoed, gloomily as a Dean, 
“ that is all.'* 

“But you don't think so poorly of 
managers as that? They'll do very 
well, especially when it is knowm that 
the theatre is so comfortable.” 

“And yet,” I said, “ the uncomfort ablo 
theatres are crowded to-day.” 

His face fell a little, but he soon 
recovered ; and so he went on, touching 
on various other points connected with 
theatre construction — safety under fire, 
and so forth — all proving how curiously 
this branch of building has remained 
stationary while all kinds of enterprise 
have been shown in others. 

Well, as I say, that was many years 
ago, and I lost sight of him completely, 
although I remembered his words. 
Last 'week I saw him again. Curiously 
enough, he had been in my thoughts 
very recently, for I had been in a five- 
shilling seat at Covent Garden to see 
the Eussian dancers, and being at the 
side and everyone else in the same rows 
having to stand I had to stand too. 
It was the next day that I saw him. 
I had to visit the St. Pancras Work- 
house on business, and I noticed a 
familiar face. It was my visionary 
among the inmates. 


“The fireman in charge took the small i)arty 
round, and one of the iigurcsto 'vvliieh the guide 
called special attention was the wax effigy of 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen himself. ‘ That, ’ said the fire- 
man, * is^ the chief of the Chinese insurgents, ' 
never thinking he was talking to the original of 
the figure." 

Messrs. Tussaud woa’t tbank The 
Daily Mail for this. 
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THE RESOURCES OF THE RACE. 


Knh\ '-If you please, Mum, may I go 

Misims , Kate, since you iia^te been with me you have been aw'ay to the funebals of two mothers, four uncle , 

STY aunts and nine COUSINS. I WISH YOU CLEARLY TO UNDERSTAND THAT I WILL HAVE NO MORE DEATHS IN YOUR FAMIL'S . 

Ka ^ e . well, Ma’am. I was going to ask you if I could have an hour off this afternoon to see my sisters 

NEW BABY." 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

(By Mr, Punch's Staff of Learned Clerics.) 

The chief reason why I found myseH (with the best will 
in the world) unable to enjoy Mr. William de Mokgan’s 
latest novel, A Likely Story (Heinemann), is that, while 
the characters are as lifelike as ever, the story in which 
they figure is too wildly unlike anything even remotely 
possible. You know what Mr. De Morgan’s people are 
by this time, and their engaging practice of using just 
the inconsequent, ungrammatical speech of real human 
beings. That, and their author’s quaint trick of reporting 
them phonetically, have endeared them to countless readers. 
But to find all these jolly and companionable folk mixed up 
in a stupid story about a picture that talks is, for me at 
least, simply exasperating. Not content indeed with the 
loquacity ot the original painting, Mr. Be Morgan wants 
us to suppose that even amateur photographs of it become 
endowed with the same power of speech. Well, as I say, 
I 'm sorry, but I really can’t quite stomach it. Of course 
I appreciate the fact that the whole thing is only^a kind of 
joke on the author’s part at the expense of his critics. 
They blamed him, he says (in a personal epilogue, which is 
far the most entertaining chapter in the book), for deserting 
Yictorianism in favour of historical romance: very well, 
then, in the present work he will combine the two methods 
by means of a mediaeval picture that enters into the life of 
a modern household. The drawback to this pleasantry is 


that, intended to confound the critics, it will inevitably 
confound the unoffending public a vast deal more. But 
now that Mr. Be Morgan has had his retort wo may hope, 
in the name of all those to whom his peculiar gifts are very 
dear, that “ it never can happen again.” 


When I say that Penny Monypemuj (Smith, Elder) is 
a novel of Scotch character, you wdll possibly exclaim, 
with my very cordial agreement, that both the theatre and 
the libraries have lately had more than a sufficiency of 
Scotland. But be reassured. Penny is Scotch with a 
certain difference ; and Mary and Jane Eindlater’s book 
about her contains scarcely a dozen lines of what could be 
called dialect. I am very sorry after this to have to add 
that its humour is pawky; but really this is the only word 
for the peculiar sparkling dryness that informs all the 
Misses Eindlater’s writing, and invests even their most 
commonplace characters with individuality and charm. 
(Perhaps" one should write it chaiTrm 1) So many of these 
characters are introduced during the ample and leisurely 
course of the tale that it is quite impossible to mention all 
of them, or to retell their story in any detail. One figure 
however stands out in my memory : Lorin, the frail, whim- 
sical boy whom Pen loves throughout, whose long hair and 
outlandish ways are such a perplexity to his Scotch 
relatives, and who eventually migrates to Paris, and ends 
up as a journalist in Australia. When I tell you that his 
other name was Weir^ and that at one time he speaks of 
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^ the memory of his native land haunting him like a ps- : 
^ sion you will perhaps agree with me^ that the authors ^ 
! might have called him Eohert Louis without making the 
* likeness to a great original much more obvious. In py 
case his is a figure new to fiction, and one that gives 
distinction to an interesting and capitally written book. 

A fortunate reader, happening upon^ TJte Centaur pslk.c- 
millan) might well delight himself in it but yet hesiuate to 
recommend it to his friends. His hesitation would he due 
to his poor opinion not of the book but of^ the friends. 
Alone he must be captivated by the exquisite dream of 
Mr. Algernon Blackwood ; but in the cold atmosphere of 
later conversation he might not dare to set others upon the 
peiiisal of so much psychology, philosophy, eien religion, 
relieved by so little of strong love interests or comic situa- 
tions. Taki ng all risks and with 
no reservations, I insist upon 
the splendour of the history and 
the beauty of the idea of this 
book. It is the story of one 
man's soul ; not that big, white, 
fragile darling and spoilt article, 
over which the modern de- 
cadent does so much and so 
tiresomely concern himself, but 
the universal spirit of youth and 
Spring, Earth and beauty, which 
is born in all men, prematoely 
dies or is deliberately crushed 
in most, and remains vital 
and dominant only in such sim- ^ 
pie **mad’’ fellows as Terence\ 

I O'Malley. It is, 1 say, a dream ; 

} it is a thesis, an argument a 
‘ protest, ahnosti a sermcn on 
; the simple life ; yet above all it 
! is a tale, a tale of adventure, 
i and a very good tale, too, most 
r delicately and dramatically told. 

How The Centaur comes into it 
is Mr. Blacew’ood’s secret ; he 
will divulge it at exactly the 
right moment to all who will 
give ear to his message. 

Not for a long time has a 
book so intrigued me as One of 


all blemishes of form, not of matter; that one is judging 
not bv one’s real but by one’s confounded literary standards ; 
that the whole thing gains in significance by the very 
crudeness of the w^orkmansbip. There is here no touch ot 
the genius of a Marie Claire, but a rather clumsy record 
of a pathetically groping aspiration and of a very fine and 
splendid courage in the face of overwhelming odds. There 
is in particular a detailed description of tlie way in which 
under an inequitable system the middleman exploits the 
handicraftsman; while the paralysing effect of the con- 
stant fear, and the not infrequent fact, of being out of work 
is gi*imly realised. No one who cares to un 'erstand realities 
should fail to read this hook. lie wull not wonder why for 
one such acora that wins its oakhood there are so many 
twisted, broken or uprooted saplngs. He icill wonder; 
what he would himself have made of Morocco Street, . . . ' 

Not litsratuie, but something 
much more important. 

Mr. St. John Lucas is an 
autlior whose work I have 
long watched with interest. 
Amongst other things, he has 
\M*ittcn the best verse about 
Oxford of our generation, and at 
least one unusually clever novel. 
He has now, in Saints, Sinners, 
and the Usual People (Black- 
w’OOd) proved his mastery of 
that rarest and most difficult 
literary form, the really good 
short story. Not of course that 
the twelve tales in this volume 
are all of the same high level 
of achievement. They aren’t. 
But several of them, notably 
“Expeditus'* (the story of a 
luggage label that became a 
saint), and one, my personal 
favourite, called “The Diary of 
a Short-Sighted Man,” seem to 
me as good as anything of their 
kind in English. A book that 
contains there, and such an 
exquisite little piece of word- 
painting as “The Demeter of 
Cnidos,” has more than justi- 
fied its existence as pure 



THE WORLD’S WORKERS. 

XIIL— A Physical Ccltuhe Expert iioitxg to invent 

A NEW SYSTEM OF miEATHING. 


by George Acorn (Heineaiann). Itdesciibes literature; while for the reader to whom pure litei'ature 
the progre'ss of a slum-child, by incredibly liard and squalid is rather an uncomfortable and alarming tiling to handle 
ways, to the comparative haven of a self-respecting and there is “ The Statue of the Commander ” to make him 
self-supporting manlioo'd, shadowed with all the anxieties * smile, and “ The Gorgon’s Head” to make liis flesh creep, 
of irregular employment and increasing responsibilities, j It is no use my trying to tell you tlie plot of any one of 
For a while I could not bring myself to believe in the these, because (except, perhaps, in the last, which is frankly 
nU nn/i +-Lof fU.:. sensational, and works up to a climax that you had better 

not read just before going to bed) the matter of Mr. Lucas’s 
tales is of far less importance than their manner. Tliey 
are always quite obviously the work of a poet who is also a 
scholar; which is just what gives them their peculiar 
quality and distinction. It will be interesting to • see 
whether the trade tradition that short stories never sell 
will be falsified, now that the experiment has boon made 
with such excellent materials. ■ • 


authentierty of it all, and even thought that the susceptible 
Sage of the College Window, who writes an introduction, 
was himself by way of hedging when he wrote : “ I have 
reason to believe, indeed to know, that the record is literally 
and exactly true.’’ Anyvray, a liigher critic could readily 
prove the thing a crude and stupid forgery, with its trivial 
inexactitudes, its palpable improbabilities, the obvious sug- 
gestions of derived as against direct observation, and such 
I profoundly frdse “ literary ” touches as “ The way my 
j mother divided the. loaves and fishes has left ms a devout 
j believer in the miracle of the Galilean Sea” — this of a 
j mother’s capable distribution of a daily dole from the 
j Guardians ot two loaves of bread added to the “ occasional 
\ kipper or haddock and touch of butter” bought by the 
i family. But suddenly one realises that the blemishes are 


“The v.o-hs at Dellii Ijave svakawed up a large portion of the fjujds 
available for the ecu vernation of Britisli and MaUoiiiedau niounnieuts.” — 

w Times of huluu 

A pity, as this sort of “ conversation” might lead to some 
really interesting reminiscences. 
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The incident, by the way, tends to 
CnARIyARIA. confirm the theory that in the States 

A LADY novelist has a capital grudge there is far less formality about the 
against Mr. Lloyd Georoe with his dispensing of justice than in our old- 
servant stamps, for he has succeeded fashioned country, 
in making a certain passage in a book 

of hers which appeared before the Bill “ Monarchs from* the Inside is the 


THE SLIDING' SCALES OF 
JUSTICE. 

[An offer has been made by the Governor of 
Virginia to a murderer to postpone his execution I 
for a month if he confesses.] 

Yesterday the trial was concluded 


was printed quite ridiculous. “Poor title of an article in T. P.’s This of William Brakepsace, for burglary 

Martha,’’ she wrote, “ was a typical sounds curiously like the reminiscences £tnd assaulting the police, 
domestic. She had the servant stamp of a gentleman who has been dined off Prisoner’s counsel, who declared that 
all over her.” , 5 ^ by a Cannibal King. his client was a man of stainless 

character and could prove a complete 
Several German newspapers informed “Practical gifts rather than orna- alibi, offered, however, to plead guilty 
their readers that the German Govern- mental,” The Express informs us, “ are to the minor charge if that of burglary 
ment intended to insist on Great likely to be in demand this Christmas.” was not proceeded with. After some 
Britain sacrificing. Mr. Lloyd George This emboldens us to express the wish bargaining the negotiations broke down, 
as formerly M. Delcass]^ was sacrificed, that the anonymous admirer who on Prisoner elected to give evidence, and 
People over here, however, do not seem previous occasions has so kindly sent deposed that he was nowhere near the 


to have credited the 

rumour. Anyhow, 
Consols failed to rise. 

Mr. Masterman has 
offered a prize to the 
first of his con- 
stituents who gains 
the maternity benefit 
under the Insurance 
Act; but this must \ a 
not be taken as an 
expression of belief 
that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s measure 
will never become law. 

A new vessel which 
has just been ordered 
for our Navy is to 
be called The Daisy, 
Frankly, we consider 
the mildness of this 
name a mistake. If 
recourse must be had 
to the plant world, we 
would suggest that 
such names as The 
Forget - me - not, The 


place where he was 

rings and a lady’s gold 

The Baiulit, “Take youk last look on the sunrise for belike you w’ill ne’er '^^atch blame him ! 

EANWHER.’’ The foreman of the 

The Captive. “Indeed, I trust not. It’s the first I’ve seen and I consider . n-ifor-noQPd 

AT as a spectacle IT IS GROSSLY OVERRATED, WHILE THE COLD IS INTENSE.” ® lUteipOSea 

With the suggestion 


SEE ANOTHER." 

The Captive. “ Indeed, I trust not. It ’s the first I ’ve seen and I oonsideii 

THAT AS A SPECTACLE IT IS GROSSLY OVERRATED, WHILE THE COLD IS INTENSE.” 


Stinging Nettle, The Prickly Pear, or us such a pretty Christmas card will that, if the prisoner would plead guilty 
even The Dandelion, are far better this year oblige with a 500-ton yacht, to arson, they would make a strong 
calculated to strike terror into the heart recommendation for mercy, 

of the enemy, The torpedo-gunboat Spanker has After consultation with his^ client 

* been in hospital at Sheerness, a mer- prisoner’s counsel rejected this oft'er 

The statement made by the Earl of chant steamship having struck her. The with contempt and indignation. Pri- 
Denbigh at a dinner the other day to cause of the quarrel has not transpired, soner relied on his unblemished reputa- 
the effect that mankind could now be '‘\J' tion and the common honesty of the 

divided into three species — man, wo- Inside a large cod-fish which was British juryman, 
man, and the chauffeur — has, The caught off Queenstown Harbour last Here his lordship retired to bargain 
Autocar informs us, given offence to week was found a leather purse con- with both counsel. As a result the 
many respectable mechanicians. Why taining two sixpenny pieces. It is prisoner withdrew his alibi and pleaded 
anyone should object to being called a thought that the cod may have been a guilty to both charges, on the under- 
Supermanweareat a loss to understand, poor relation of a gold-fish. standing that, if he produced fifty 

per cent, of the missing jewellery, the 
A Missouri judge has been fined In its account of the recovery of the sentence would not exceed six months’ 
£50 for pulling the nose of another stolen Fra Angelico, a contemporary imprisonment. 

Missouri judge. It remains to be seen says that the Chief of Police on receiving ■ - 

whether this penalty is heavy enough the news “ kissed the lucky detectives 

to prevent the practice _ spreading on botn cheeks. Before we caUed the states that Mrs. Asquith 


among the more wealthy judges of the detectives lucky we should require to decided to accept a peerage at the New 

T . 1 . I J * J. _ i! J_1_ _ ^ _ i* T» _ 1 ! — .. - _ -4 . ® 


district. 


I see a portrait of the Chief of Police 


-Tiines of Iiidia Weekly, 


VOL. CXLI. 
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A CROWN OF SORROWS. 

There is something on my mind, of 
ydiich I must relieve myself. If I am 
ever to face the ^voiid again vuth a 
smile I must share my trouble with 
others. I cannot bear my burden alone. 

Friends, I have lost my hat. Will 
the gentleman who took it by mistake, 
and forgot to leave his own in its place, 
kindly return my hat to me at once ? 

I am very miserable without my hat. 
It was one of those nice soft ones with 
a dent down the middle to collect the 
rain; one of those soft hats which 
wrap themselves so lovingly round the 
cranium that they ultimately absorb 
the personality of the "wearer under- 
neath, responding to his every emotion. 
When people said nice things about 
me m'y hat ^ would swell in sympathy; 
when they said nasty things, or when 
I had had ray hair cut, it would adapt 
itself automatically to my lesser re- 
quirements. In a word, it fitted — and 
that is more than can be said for your 
hard unyielding bowler. 

My hat and I dropped into a hall of 
music one night last week. I placed 
it under the seat, put a coat on it to 
keep ib warm*, and settled down to 
enjoy myself. My hat could see 
nothing,' but 'it kiiew that it would 
hear all ' about the entertainment on 
the way home. When the last moving 
picture had moved away, my hat and I 
prepared to depart together. I drew 
out the coat and felt around for my 
Where on earth . . . 

I was calm at first. 

“Excuse me,*' I said politely to the 
man next to me, “but have you got 
two hats ? ” 

“ Several,’* he replied, mistaking my 
meaning. 

I dived under the seat again, and 
came up with some more dust. 

“ Someone,” I said to a programme 
girl, “ has taken my hat.” 

“Have you looked under the seat for 
it ? ” she asked. 

It was such a sound suggestion that 
I went under the seat for the third 
time. 

“It may have been kicked further 
along,” suggested another attendant. 
She walked up and down the row 
looking for it and, in case somebody 
had kicked it into the row above, 
walked up and down that one too ; and, 
in case somebody had found touch with 
it on the other side of the house, many 
other girls spread themselves in pursuit ; 
and soon we had the whole pack 
hunting for it. 

Then the fireman came up, suspecting 
the worst. I told him it was even 
than that — my hat had been 

He had a flash of inspiration. 

“Are you sure you brought it with 
you? ” he asked. 

The programme girls seemed to think 
that it would solve the whole mystery 
if I hadn’t brought it with me. 

“ Are you sure you are the fireman ? ” 

I said coldly. 

He thought for a moment, and then 
unburdened himself of another idea. 

“ Perhaps it ’s just been kicked under 
the seat,” he said. 

I left^ him under the seat and went 
downstairs with a heavy heart. At the 
door I said to the hall porter, “ Have 
you seen anybody going out with two 
hats by mistake ? ” 

“What’s the matter?” he said. 

“ Lost your hat ? ” 

“ It has been stolen.” 

“ Have you looked under the seats ? 
It may have been kicked along a bit.” 

“ Perhaps I ’d better see the manager,” 

I said. “ Is it any good looking under 
the seats for Mm ) ” 

“ I expect it *s just been kicked along 
a bit,” the hall porter repeated con- 
fidently. “I’ll come up with you and 
look for ib.” 

“If there *s any more talk about 
being kicked along a bit,” I said 
bitterly, “ somebody icill be. I w^ant the 
manager.” 

I was led to the manager’s room, 
and there I explained the matter to 
him. He was very pleasant about it. 

“ I expect you haven’t looked for -it 
properly,” he said, with a charming 
smile. “ Just take this gentleman up,” 
he added to the hall porter, “ and find 
his hat for him. It has probably been 
kicked under one of the other seats.” 

We were smiled irresistibly out, and 
I was dragged up to the grand circle 
again. The seats by this time were 
laid out in white draperies ; the house 
looked very desolate ; I knew that my 
poor hat was dead. 

With an air of cheery confidence the 
hall porter turned into the first row of 
seats. . . . 

“ It may have been kicked on to the 
stage,” I said, as he began to slow 
down. “ It may have jumped into one 
of the boxes. It may have turned into 
a rabbit. You know, I expect you 
aren’t looking for it properly.” 

The manager was extremely sym- 
pathetic when we came back to him. 
He said, “ Oh, I *m sorry.” Just like 
that — “ Oh, I *m sorry.” 

“ My hat,” I said firmly, “ has been 
stolen.” 

“I’m sorry,” he repeated with a 
bored smile, and turned to look at him- 
self in the glass. 

^ Then I became angry wibh him and 
his attendants and his whole blessed 
theatre. 

“My hat,” I said bitingly, “has been 
stolen from me — while I slept.” 

•j:- -ic- 

You must have seen me wearing it 
in the dear old days. Greeny brown it 
was in colour ; but it wasn’t the colour 
that drew your eyes to it — no, nor yet 
the shape, nor the angle at which it sat. 

It w^as just the essential rightness of it. 

If you have ever seen a hat wdiich you 
felt instinctively was a clever hat, an 
alive hat, a profound hat, then that was 
my hat — and that was myself under- 
neath it. A. A. M. 

CRICKETS ON THE HEARTH. 

fA joyous anticipation, inspired by reading 
just below a letter from Mr. AiiFRED Austin on 
the Servant Tax, printed in The Evening News, 
ail effusion signed “ M. AValker (Cook) and 

R. Cakter (Housemaid).”] 

Truce to the wrongs and the rights o’ 
the matter ! 

Plague on their pesky Bill ! 

Susan, author of pies and batter. 
Puddings that please or kill, 

Wielder thou of the whitened roller, 
Never before, since anxious molar 

Trod on a crust, wast thou controller. 
Cook, of the poignant quill. 

Thine to pluck the Michaelmas gander 
Down in the basement grot ; 

When disturbed, with a wholesome 
candour 

Letting us hear what *s what ; 

Shrined about with condiments herbal. 
Now and again thy sauce was verbal, 

Ah 1 but never the Muses’ burble 
Troubled thy tranquil lot. 

Now thou shalt cast aside the sorrel, 
Chervil and mint and rue ; 

Thine are the bays and thine the 
laurel ! 

As for the stuffed-up flue. 

Goodness knows ! for the god estranges 
Hearts that were set on kitchen-ranges. 
Fires the soul, and for chops exchanges 
Nectar and honey-dew. 

Yes, oh yes, in TJie Times or Morning 
Post I shall shortly scan 
(Half 'of an inmost page adorning) 

Paeans by Mary Ann ; 

No, not long shalt thou deign to tarry at 
Humdrum prose, Eliza Harriet ; 

Look at the flaming youth in his chariot 1 
Follow the pipes of Pan ! 

Only when thou hast turned the inner 
Taps of the fount divine, 

Don’t forget we should like our dinner 
Punctual (we who pine 

Darkling here), and that steaks are 
eaten, 

Patties and puffs and all things 
wheaten ; 

Pound the lyre, but let Mrs. Beeton 
Mix with the Sacred Nine. 

Evoe. 
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“A THING OF SHEEDS AND PATCHES.” 

Insueance Bill. “MY LOED, I KNOW YOU ’EE NOT ALLOWED TO KILL ME; BUT 
PLEASE DON’T MANGLE ME MOEE THAN YOU CAN HELP; I’VE HAD A DEUCE OF 
A TIME ALEEADY AT THE HANDS OF MY EESPECTED PAEENT.’’ 






THE EIGHT MEN IN THE EIGHT PLACE. 

[Folloiving naturally on the appointment of Mr, Charles 

' Brookfield to the Assistant Censorship of Mays,) 

The Eev. F. B. Meyer has been unanimously elected 
Vice-President of the National Sporting Club. 

The new Secretary of 'the Beefsteak Club will, it is 
rumoured, be Mr. Eustace Miles. 

The latest name added to the list of the Insurance Com- 
missioners is that of the Editor of The Daily Mailj whose 
work in connection with the Servant-Tax is well known 
to the public. 

Mr. Asquith has been offered and has accepted the post 
of Honorary Treasurer to the Women’s Social and Political 
Union. 

Mr. Lloyd George, though an exceedingly busy man, 
will shortly take up his duties as Advisor to the Tax- 
Payers’ Protection Association, 

Lord Eosebery has, it is said, regretfully decKned the 
Assi-sfant-Librarianship of the British Museum, although 
he had “ a burning desire to accept it.” 

Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, as soon as her present duties 
will permit, will take up an Agency for the Plate -Glass 
Insurance Company. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s, after much persuasion, has at 
last consented to join the staff of Punch, 

From a concert advertisement : — 

“ Of Shiimaim Mr. — knows all that he need know.” 

All the same somebody ought to tell him about the ** c.” 


A COLD WELCOME.. 

0 "Winter of the seamed and frosted face 
(Speaking. in naetaphor), you come apace — 

Which in December often is the case. 

Yes, you are coming, welcomed, I suppose, 

Only by fools and hunting men and those 
Who ski, etc., on Alpine snows ; 

Not welcomed, I assure you, by the Bard, 

Who hates the cold and finds it jolly hard 
To warble when asthmatic and catarrh’d ; 

Who lives in torment alt the season through 
Because the axis of the \vorld is skew 
(The fact which, I am told, accounts for you). 

Happy those plutocrats who at this time 
Speed, like the swallows, to a warmer clime, 

There to remain till latish Spring. How prime I 

Happy, thrice happy Warner’s little band. 

Sent out to look for .ashes in the land 
Of kangaroos and sheep and things. How grand ! 

Not mine such luck. Still, since by some strange 
freak 

Our axis, as I mentioned, is oblique, 

And will not shift itself for me who speak ; 

Since I was not deemed good enough for “ Plum ” ; 
Since there ’s no earthly use in looking glum ; 

Since you are coming — why, then, dash it, come I 
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pi^-i-TPn PAPFP<; faction; while Ben, the famous super, 

rui mu M . : is yet another clamant example of the 

Ajtcr The Eijeicitness ” {Air. Belloc), j ^^biquitous intrusion of Israelitism. 
Foreign Affairs. 


Nowhere are the drawbacks of Eota- 
i tivism more frequently displayed than 
in the conduct of our Foreign Policy. 
Lord Eosebeby, with that knack of 
glossing over unpleasant facts with a 
literary varnish which is his sole title 
to distinction, called it “ Securing a 
continuity of foreign policy.” In plain 
language it is simply a case of sharing 
the spoils of office. Under our- 
so-called democracy certain 
families monopolise diplomacy 
—not the Euncimans (and I 
confess that no man with such 
an awful name ought ever to 
hold high office) or even the 
Lloyd Georges, but the Lans- 
DOWNBs and the Greys. Lord 
Lansdowne has at least the; 
advantage of a strain of French 
blood in his veins. Grey has 
nothing beyond his name, his 
nose, which proclaims his Sem- 
itic origin in trumpet tones, and 
his gigantic wealth, derived from 
his corrupt management of the 
North Eastern Eailway when 
he was out of office. Beside 
his colossal malversation Lloyd 
George sinks to the level of 
a petty pilferer. ' The Chan- 
cellor OF THE Exchequer only 
robs servants, but our Foreign 
Minister plunders potentates. 

From The Egyptian. 

Seven wealthy towns contend 
for Homer dead 
Through which the living Homer 
begged his bread ; 

And England, scorning Blunt, 
the modern Homer, 

Bestows a peerage on that brute 
Lord Cromer. . 

The Follies. 

It is curious to note the re- 
action of politics on the playhouse, i 
Eveh'Mr. Pelissiee cannot escape the ! 
execrable infection of the House of 
Commons. It is or ought to be the duty 
of the Opposition, as represented at the 
Apollo Theatre by Mr. Lewis Sydney, to 
oppose. Instead of which he habitually 
plays up to Mr. Pelissier in a manner 
worthy of a Portuguese or Anglo-Sem- 
itic Kotativist at his worst. The only 
explanation that I can offer of this 
abdication of his function is that Mr. 
Sydney, as his very dubious Christian 
name implies, is the salaried hireling of 
the RoTHiicHiLD ring. Miss Muriel 
George, again, whose surname renders 
her gravely suspect, betrays in every 
inflection of her voice the influence of 


ubiquitous 

Comments of the Week. 

The new Naval appointments have 
been greeted with the usual chorus of 
commandeered approval. But what are 
the facts? Admiral Bridgeman is a 
Freemason, Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg is a German spy, and Captain 
Pakenham*s great grandfather’s third 
cousin married a lady whose name w'as j 


never drinks cocoa. Failing Mr. Blunt 
I doubt if it would have been possible 
to secure a more satisfactory repre- 
sentative, so far as anyone can be so 
under the present miserable regime. 


IN 


CANDOUR 
LIFE. 

but ne’er Lefoi e 



COMMERCIAL 
HIGH 

often tliouglit, 
expre.s.'scd. ’ ’ — Jlisq u otat ion. ] 

I. — Poor Niece to Bicli Uncle. 

My dear Uncle,— T o thinkthat next 

Tuesday I shall be twenty-one ! 

I can hardly realise it, but I 
hope you will be able to. 

Ever your affectionate niece, 
Janet. 

II. — Poor Nepheiu to same 
Bich Uncle. 

My dear Uncle, — I have not 
forgotten your last generous 
Xmas present. There will be 
another of these quaint cere- 
monies on December 25th this 
year. 

Now and then and always 
your affectionate nephew, 
John. 

lir.—IIushand to Wife. 

My DEAR Girl, — .... When 
I return home, I intend to bring 
you a little offering of some sort. 
On the one hand my business 
can be made to take me in the 
neighbourhood of Bond Street, 
but, on the other hand, there are 
some of just the roses you love 
at Covent Garden. 


A tekrible situation. 

This (mxTLEMAN has “done with doctors ” and is sub- 
scribing TO “Everyone his own Medicine-Man” in fcdht- j 

NIGHTLY PARTS. He HAS JUST DISCOVERED THAT HE HAS* AIL 
THE SYMPTOMS (AND MORE) OF LUMBAGO, WHEN THE INSTAI.- 
MENT ENDS, AND HE MUST WAIT A FORTNIGHT FOR* THE CURE. 


Miriam Boo die. U nder a genuine system 
of representation such appointments 
would be impossible, but the abdication 
of the House of Commons leaves us with- 
out any engine of control over the in- 
terests of a group of atheistic plutocrats. 

We rejoice to see that Mr. Aubrey 
Herbert has been'returned for South 
Somerset. As between “ Liberals ’ ’ and 
“ Conservatives ” we feel, as our readers 
know% the tired impartiality of those 
who see through the footling game. 
But Mr. Herbert is a man of some 
independence of character and culture. 
He is a poet and has read the poets 
of the Pl^iade in the original French ; 
he is more interested in picaresque 
the Cadbury - Carnegie - Rowntree - romance than in free libraries ; and he 


Wife to Husband (telegram). 
No flowers, by request. 

IV . — Wedd ing Liv Hat ion 
[Neiu form). 

Captain and Mrs. Percival 
Broadbaok 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Smylie’s 
Company, at the marriage of their 
. daughter 
Margaret 

To Lieutenant John Bowler Green 
at the Oi’atory, Brompton, and after- 
wards at 

16, Hyde Gardens, W. 

N.B. — It ’s your present they want. 


“They purloined the coffee room, and took 
away several silver articles.” 

Wealddonc. Ohserver. 

Policeman (to Susincious Character) : 
Now then, what have you got in that 
bag? 

S. C. : Only the washing, guv’nor. 

Policeman : Washing be blowed! If 
there ’s not a coff'ee room in there I ’ll 
eat my boots. 
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OUR MAMIVIOTH STORES. 

Shopman. ‘‘Excuse me, Madam, but am I not right in presuming you come erom 
THE Toy Department?” Lady. “Certainly. Why?” 

Shopman. “ Would you very kindly direct me to it ? I ’m one op the assistants 

THERE AND I 'VE LOST MY WAY.” 


TEACT3 THAT TOOK THE 
WEONG TUENING. 

I. 

Once upon a time there was a small 
tradesman named John Stons. He 
was an honest, hard-working man, who 
did his best to make both ends meet 
and support his wife and three small 
children. But, try as he might, custom 
left his shop, while to make things 
worse his assistant robbed him, and 
he found himself one morning with 
only ten pounds between himself and 
the bankruptcy court. His debts 
amounted to over thirty pounds, and 
more stock was needed. 

In his despair he went for a walk 
and chanced to meet an old school- 
fellow named James Smith. “Hullo, 
John,” said James, “ why do you look 
so glu:m?” John told him. “It is 
lucky you met me,” was the reply, “ for 
I Ve got a tip for the races to-morrow 
which can’t fail. Take my advice. 
Put your ten pounds on it.” 

John Stone had never made a bet in 
his life and he was reluctant to do so 
now, but at last he let James persuade 
him, and the next morning handed him 
the ten pounds. 

All that day, until the news of the 
race reached London, John Stone was 
in an agony. He dared not look his 
wife in the face, and in his business 
was so absent-minded that his few 
customers thought he must be ill. At 
last he saw a boy rushing down the 
street with a paper, and calling to him 
he bought one and feverishly tore it 
open. His horse had won — at 20 to 1. 
John Stone had made £200 ; and that 
night James brought him this sum 
together with the £10 he had wagered. 

John Stone immediately paid all his 
debts, acquired some hew and attractive 
stock, and at once began to prosper; 
and he is now the owner of a row of 
shops. He is also a respected town 
councillor and churchwarden. In spite 
of all temptation to do so he never made 
another bet. 

II. 

Henry Martin had been brought up 
by his parents as a 'strict teetotaler, 
and until his twenty-fifth year he re- 
mained so. Then one evening he v^ent 
to a smoking-concert and was induced, 
much against his will, to drink a glass 
of whisk^ey and soda-water. That was 
thirty years ago, and the taste so 
disgusted him that he has never re- 
peated the experiment. 

III. 

George Dundas was also brought up 
as a strict teetotaler, being taught 
not only to look upon alcohol as 
poison, but upon those who took it as 


sinners. One day he was dared by a 
companion to drink a glass of beer, and 
rather than be called a coward he did 
so. He was astonished first to find it 
agreeable, and secondly not to be rolling 
about the floor after drinking it in a 
state of beastly intoxication, or lurching 
home to beat his wife and throw his 
children out of the window. The con- 
sequence was that the next evening he 
took another glass, and has enjoyed his 
beer regularly ever since and is now 
a hale old man of ninety-seven, 
rv. 

Thomas Sand and Arthur Wheeler 
were two village lads who lived near to 
each other and always walked to and 
from school together. One day they 
noticed that Parmer Brown’s orchard 
gate, which was usually locked, was 
open, and they peeped in. Just in front 


of them was a tree covered with beau- 
tiful ripe apples. They looked in all 
directions but no one was in sight, and 
in a few moments the boys had shaken 
down enough apples to fill their pockets 
and were again in the road enjoying 
the plunder. Just as they turned the, 
corner whom should they meet but 
Parmer Brown with his big whip. He 
looked at the apples they were munch- 
ing and recognised them as his own. 
“ Hullo, you young Socialists,” he said, 
with a laugh. The boys grew up to 
positions of trust and are now J.P.s. 


Colonial Expansion. 

“Tlie last published number of Marvels of 
the Empire is notable for ... its photogi*aphs 
of the moon. ” — Times. 

Germany must be content with its place 
in the sun. 
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THE SONGS OF PANTOMIME. 

Now that the days are growing 
short, while, on the other hand, the 
nights lengthen, it is time fco turn 
our thoughts to the Pantomime Song. 
In what mellifluous words will the 
Principal Boy woo the favours of the 
high gods ? With what surging chorus 
will the Wicked Uncle set the gallery 
in a roar ? By what insidious strain 
will the Princess extract salt tears from 
the upper circle ? And so on. 

All these questions, and many others, 
can be answered to-day. 

The Principal Boy will this year 
have a wide choice of Ballads of 
. Passionate Devotion, but we venture 
i to prophesy that none will prove more 
justly popular than the refined and 
haunting composition entitled “ Love 
Only,*' of which the following is the 
refrain : — 

Only I ask to love yon. 

Only I long for you : 

As the stars that shine above you 
In the trustful heavens are true, 

Thus is iny heart so faithful, 

So tender and so fond, 

Yea, as the stai's on high make bright 
the sky 

In the intinite vast Beyond. 

As the discriminating reader will 
observe from the extract given above, 
this song is worded with such skilful 
judgment that no sense of incongruity 
in the matter of sex is aroused in' the 
mind of the auditor, since the senti- 
ments here so beautifully expressed 
may be regarded as ‘ appropriate to 
either of the two great divisions of 
humanity. 

How different to these sentiments 
are those contained in the rollicking 
catch, “ Me and My Old Pal,'*’ which is 
certain to have a deservedly enormous 
vogue. AVe have little sympathy with 
those superior persons who may be 
expected to raise the parrot-cry of 
“ Vulgarity 1 ” or to complain that the 
words of the chorus quoted below 
form an incentive to intemperance. 
AVe would point out that legitimate 
tastes must be catered for, and that 
at the Festive Season there are certain 
National Traditions which must be 
respected, even in an age when exces- 
sive drinking is happily demode. May 
not the Pantomime, we would ask, 
foster a tiue patriotism in this respect 
by awakening among the people a spirit 
of historical continuity ? Thus are Em- 
pires built up. It is a great thought. 

I I stood niy Old Pal a drink, 

And lie stood one to me, 

And we kept on standing each other drinks 
All night so merrily ; 

I stood one and lie stood one, 

Till we scarcely could drink for yavuiiiig, 

And we sat there boozing wlien we ought 
to be snoozing 

Till the milkman came in the morning. 


“ The Dream ” is the title given to 
an exquisite song which will moisten 
the cheeks of many a Pit. It may 
interest our readers to know that the 
outbreak of hostilities between Turkey 
and Italy was directly responsible for 
its composition. The author was 
walking in East London during the 
early days of the w^ar when he saw a 
boy being furiously bombarded by an 
indignant organ-grinder, who employed, 
among other missiles, a small monkey. 
It transpired later that the youth had 
offended the patriotic susceptibilities 
of his assailant by consuming a 
quantity of Turkish Delight with 
deliberate offensiveness under the very 
nose-ol the exasperated Italian. Despite 
the violent nature of the onslaught, 
however, the boy’s countenance wore 
an amused smile. This incident made 
a deep impression upon the observer, 
and the idea thus planted germinated ! 
to such purpose that within a few days 
“ The Dream ” was completed. 

- AVe have space to print the opening 
stanza only, but it will serve to indicate 
the profound passion and tenderness of 
the whole : — . 

I dreamed that I saw him standing 
111 the furious battle-place, 

"While shells were bursting about him 
And swords were gi*azing his face ; 

I But a smile was on his feaWes — 

^ A smile that was sweet to see, 

For I knew as he stood in that River of Blood 
He was thinking only of me. 

The Topical Song, always so fas- 
cinating to pantomime audiences, pre- 
sents at this stage a rather curious 
appearance in print. Eeflection, how- 
ever, shows us that this is inevitable ; 
topicality, if we may be permitted to 
say so, being essentially an evanescent 
'quality. Here is an example of the 
framework as it leaves the hands of 
the song-writer, before being clothed 
and enriched by the genius of ‘the artist. 
Fully developed it will cause thousands 
of hearts to throb with innocent joy. 

You take up your daily paper, 

As you tap your breahfa^ egg, 

And you read that a shot from the , , . 

camp 

Has broken a , . , . ’s leg : 

That the Bill for 7 , . 

Has passed through Parliament, 

That , 

-sent. 

And that -tent. 

-vent. 

1 oil read that , . . , , has dropped 
again 

Out of his ...... aeroplane ; 

That the price of . - . . , is higher. 
And you know it ’s trae 
For you Ve read it through 
In the ha’penny Moniiiig Lian 

[Loud laughter from inveterate 
supporters of this organ.] 

Unfortunately the following “Sur- 
prise ” song, which seems to us to take 


rank above all the foregoing, though 
modesty precludes our saying so, has 
been refused a place in the coming 
repertoire of Pantomime Lyrics : — 

You ask me v by a shadow lies, 

A cloud of pain upon my eyes ; 

Ask no more, no more. 

It is not grief, beloved, that wrings 
My heart and makes it sore ; 

I led not on my forehead falling 
Sorrow’s clinging kiss — 

I ’m only bored to death at bawling 
Such rotten tosh as this. 


O’CLOCK 

[“ The greatest waste is waste of Time. .' , . 
The fact of your time ahvays being absolutely 
correct gives a prestige to your house un- 
attainable in any other way.” — Quotation fro/Ji 
an advertisejnent.] 

“ I HAVE come shopping,” said I. 

“ One cannot shop in a post-office,” 
said the official. 

“ Think again,” I answered. 

“AVe have here,” be confessed, “some 
stamps.” ' ; 

I purchased a stamp. 

“ AVe have here,” he continued, 
“ some postal orders.” 

“ There ! ” I exclaimed, “ I knew one 
could really shop in a post office, if 
one tried hard enough. How much 
are the telegraph forms ? ” 

He admitted, with reluctance, that 
they were free. 

“ I wiU take a dozen gross,” said I. 

‘‘ And now,” I continued, “ I will tell 
you what I really came for. I want 
the Greenwich mean time, please.” I 
happened to know that a consignment 
of this is sent every day to every post- 
office in the kingdom. 

He leant over the counter and spoke 
very distinctly. 

“You want,’’ said he, “the Green- 
wich mean time ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ the best and the 
meanest Greenwich.” 

“ There it is,” he said, pointing to the 
clock. ^ 

“ Quite so,” I agreed. “ I want it.” 

He had the appearance of a man 
who did not know what to do next. 

“ Moreover,” I added, “ if you will 
assure me that it is the genuine 
article, and not a cheap London imi- 
tation, I am prepared to pay any price 
for it.” 

To occupy myself pleasantly while 
he debated what course he should 
adopt, I examined my own watch. 

“ But look you here,” I exclaimed, 
with just anger, “ your precious Green- 
wich mean is no better than Wimbledon 
ordinary ? ” 

He could not dispute it. 

“In that case,” I told him in- 
dignantly, “ you can keep it.” 

And I walked straight out of the 
shop. 




WcioPm-son(lmviji^mticcdmdtli^doiM6^h:issiilmjcruscsliisUfthaiuisimplytompporttheinstruvt^it). “I see tot; don’t use youii eikgeks when you play, John 

John. “KoA, Slit; ye see thebe be some as twiddles THEIB EIKGEKS when they play, an’ thebe be some as don’t, an’ I BE ONE o’ THEY THAT DONT.” 
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THE AWAKENING OF ENGLAND. 

VATT dropped in on a heated arginmnt as to the chances of war with Germany), ‘‘That is all very well but su]*i»ORiNa 

TlOI WOkE LP TO-MORROW MORNING AND FOUND THE GERMANS ON YOUR DOORSTEP?” * 

.Spol'j&man, -^Kay, that baint possible, Squire, because what we says is— ’Ow are they going to get past Giberalter ? ” 


ADVICE TO THE ADMIEALS. 

Dear Mr. Editor,— As a wife— 
and,* may I add, a mother? — I am so 
glad' that that dear Mr. Churchill has 
made some new Admirals to look after 
the Navy that we all love so well. 1 
must say that I was not at all satisfied 
with ‘the other Admirals. I do hope 
the new ones will introduce some 
much needed reforms. 

I do not think the Committee was 
at all kind to my dear Hubert, after he 
had been quite a long time at Osborne, 
too, and never been seasick once, and 
such a clever boy at managing a boat. 
My dear Hubert is full of true British 
pluck, and looked so well in his 
uniform, and I do not think the last 
lot of Admirals need have insisted so 
much on examinations. How much 
trignometry did the great Lord Nelson 
know, I should like to ask. 

^ Then I think the Committee (am I 
right in calling it a Committee?) has 


not remembered as it ought that it 
carries a vast load of responsibility in 
regard to the young lives entrusted to 
its care. Many of the sailors — brave 
fellows 1 — on our battleships are really 
little more than boys, and, as I know 
from experience, some of their chests 
are not at all strong ; and I do .not 
think this going out to sea in all 
weathers is at all good for them, I 
mean that when the Germans do come 
we shall want all our sailors nice and 
strong to be able to fight them, shan’t 
we ? Well, nothing is so weakening 
as a nasty cold. 

I shock my dear husband sometimes 
by saying that I really feel inclined to 
become a Militant Suffragette. Of 
course I would never dream of doing 
that really, but J. do think that women 
could help in some ways in governing 
our grand old England, and I certainly 
think that, admirable as Mr. Churchill 
has shown himself to be, he would have 
won even more approval if he had 


appointed at least one woman to advise 
the new Admirals, not so much about 
how^ to fire the guns and send the ships 
straight and that kind of thing, but 
about the brave sailors’ food and 
clothes, and the little comforts that 
mean so much to them when they are 
far away from home joys. Perhaps, Mr. 
Editor, if you would put my sugges- 
tion in your very readable paper, which 
my dear husband and I always borrow 
whenever we can, it might do some good. 

Yours, very sincerely, 

(Mrs.) Eleanor Goosh. 

The Eectory, Mallowmarsh. 

Commercial Candour. 

“Penarth.— Charming Detached Residence, 
commanding interrupted sea view,” — House 
Agent's annoimccmenU 

“Wanted, a good economical chef capable of 
turning out a good dinner occasionally.” 

Advt. in Daily Malta Chronicle," 

Even once a week would be something. 
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ESSENCE OF PARUAMENT. 

(Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P.) 

Hotise of Commons, Monday, Novem- 
ber 27. — One does not remember a time 
when simple-manner speech unadorned 
enjoyed such triumph as was achieved 
to-night by Edwaed Geey. Occasion 
one of the great epochs in career of 
a statesman. There was for audience | 
not only crowded House and ex- 
pectant British public. In Gallery 
over Clock were gathered Ambassadors 
of all the Great Powers, with con- 
spicuous exception of Prance and 
Germany. These being the countries 
most directly concerned in question at 
issue, their Eepresentatives agreed, upon 
point of etiquette, to abstain from at- 
tendance. But in company with the 
other nations of the earth Prance and 
Germany were listening at the door, 
eager to catch the words falling from 
lips of British Minister. 

It was, in brief, a rare occasion, to 
which ordinary Minister would have 
risen elate. Easy to imagine the sonor- 
ous phrases with which Gladstone 
would have embroidered the story and 
the glowing peroration that would have 
closed it. Edward Grey had evidently 
carefully prepared his statement setting 
forth Poreign Policy of this country in 
connection with the Moroccan Ques- 
tion ; but it was equally devoid of orna- 
mentation and peroration. He was 
there to tell a plain story, and he did not 
halt by the way to pluck flowers or to 



A MARKED RESEMBLANCE TO 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, U.S.A. 


The personification of unmistakable candour 
and constitutionally incapable of gush. 

(Right Hon. Sir Edward Grey.) 



TRIPPED UP OYER TRIPOLI. 

Mr. D. J/. Miisoa. ‘‘I can ’ssure you, Sir, 
very great dis’ppointment to me, Mr. Speaker 
— very great ais’ppoiutment, ’ndeed, Sir — not 
to be ’flowed to ‘move’ in this— er — great delib- 
’rative ’ssenibly — greatest delib’iutive ’ssembly, 

I may say, in the world, Mr. Speaker— great 
dis’ppointnient — ^never was so dis’iDpointed in 
m’ life. Sir, in this gi*eat delib’rative ’ssembly, 
so to speak — not to be allowed to ‘move’ !” 

{tiyin^patlietic jeers . ) 

buy ribbons wherewith to deck it. One 
felt as he proceeded how completely 
he carried with him the conviction of 
his audience that he was concealing 
nothing. 

To a Ministry at a crisis such as that 
gone through in the last three months 
the price of a colleague such as Edward 
Grey is above rubies. When he re- 
sumed his seat there was no disposi- 
tion shown in any part of House to 
question, even to discuss, his statement 
or the policy of the Government he 
represented. The late George Wash- 
ington, TJ.S.A., was not more ac- 
customed by long habit to compel 
absolute acceptance of the truth of his 
assertions. 

Member for Sark in his pragmatical 
way takes narrow view of situation. It 
suggests to him how much time would 
be saved and to what extent life would 
be lengthened if all business, from 
diplomacy to drapery, were conducted 
on basis of veracity. In diplomatic 
conversation and correspondence the 
parties in turn exhaust themselves in 
effort at guessing how much truth may 
be contained in a particular declaration. 
Till he was found out Bismarck was 
accustomed to get the better of his 
adversary by, upon occasion, telling the 
simple truth. That being wholly un- 


expected the other fellow was tem- 
porarily led astray. Now here is 
Edward Grey talking for an hour and 
twenty minutes on a delicate intricate 
international question and everyone 
instinctively knows that he is simply 
telling the truth. 

Foreign papers please copy. 

Biisi ness done. — Ed wla.rd Grey m akes 
important statement on Moroccan Ques- 
tion. 

Tuesday. — After sleeping on its 
memories and impressions one realizes 
how last night for the first time fully 
revealed the irreparable loss Opposi- 
tion sustained by driving out their 
Leader. Bonar Law played his part 
excellently. Said the correct thing in 
proper phrase. Indeed repeated mem- 
orable declaration of Prince Arthur, 
opportunely made at height of crisis 
last July, that in presence of national 
peril all party controversies are hushed 
and the Parliamentary Opposition is 
as one with Ministers. But occasion 
seemed to call for a loftier personal 
pitch. The thing is more acutely felt 
than may be categorically stated. 

Undoubtedly the men who a couple 
of months ago were shouting or writ- 
ing “ B. M. G.” had brought home to 
them last night pang of sharp regret 
that, after long endurance of personal 
contumely and party revolt, B. took the 
hint and went. 

Business done . — National Insurance 
Bill approaching conclusion of Eeport 
stage. Kaleidoscopic process of con- 
struction maintained with almost super- 



A BRILLIANT RECRUIT. 

(Ml*. Mark Syke-s M.P. for_ Central Hrill. 
A very welcome addition to Unionist debating 
power. ) 
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LONG-LOST BEOTHEES. 


ZordEugh. “Ab, my dear Eobert ! so we’ve contrived to get into tbc House together at 
last i Great victory of youi’s at Hitch in — Tariff Reform — wbat ? ” 


human fertility of resource.' “ New 
clauses while you wait,” says Chancel- | 
LOE OP THE Exchequek, ■ Smiling! 
cheerily on bewildered Members. 

Friday . — Return of Lord Robert 
Cecil to old quarters above Gangway 
welcomed by both sides with the less 
restraint since his election does not 
disturb balance of Parties. At Hitchin 
a Unionist Amurath to Amurath suc- 
ceeds. Quite apart from that is satis- 
faction at regaining counsel and com- 
panionship of type of man gradually 
being elbowed out of House, a tendency 
that will receive strong impulse from 
new condition of salaried membership. 
There will be little room in coming 
years for class of scholars and gentle- 
men who so recently as Dizzy’s time 
predominated in the Commons. 

Cousin Robert lacks the full charm of 
Cousin Hugh, the lustre of whose gifts, 
by the way, is inexplicably dimmed in 
present Parliament. Fer contra he is 
not given to outbursts of ungovernable 
partisan fury such as have been known 
to find issue in prolonged effort to 
shout down the Premier standing at 
Table charged with delivery of im- 
portant message. 

A trained student of politics, a man 
of keen insight and lucid speech, he is 
always listened to with assurance that 
he will add to the value of current 
debate. Withal a courteous gentleman 
who appreciably helps to maintain the 
^igh level of tone and manner which, 


in spite of electoral changes and personal 
idiosyncracies, remains an attribute of 
the Mother of Parliaments. 

Business done , — Still rushing Insur- 
ance Bill through Report stage. Finish 
on Monday. On Wednesday it will be 
read a third time and passed on to 
Lords. 

THE NEWEST PORTRAITURE. 

Photography having led the way 
with the recent movement in favour of 
Spot-on-the-landscape pictures (where- 
in the figure of the sitter is treated only 
as a detail in the composition), it is 
rumoured that portrait-painting is now 
to go one better. We gather that a 
forthcoming exhibition of the First- 
past-the-post-impressionists will con- 
tain several examples of the new 
method, whose object is said to be 
to suggest the personality rather than 
present the actual person of the 
subject. 

Thus, in No. 46 “Mss Daisy Denti- 
frice of the Frivolity Theatre,'* though 
the features of this popular and talented 
young actress do not themselves appear 
upon the canvas, her presence is con- 
veyed to the spectator with remarkable 
subtlety and force in the aspect of the 
first three rows of the Frivolity stalls, 
as it has been caught by the artist. 
The ecstatic gaze of the occupants, 
their fixed smiles and eager hands, all 
combine to produce an effect of actu- 


ality far greater than anything that 
could be attained by mere conventional 
portraiture. The spectator is left with 
the impression that if he has not 
actually seen Miss Dentifrice herself, 
he has at least had a very narrow 
escape of doing so. 

No. 47, a companion work to this, 
by the same artist, is an equally 
striking study of The Bev.. Longtuind 
Spalding — a presentation work, which 
has, we understand, been subscribed 
for by the congregation and church- 
wardens of St. Somnolent’s, Chelsea. 
Here the rather cold treatment of the 
architectural setting is finely contrasted 
with the pew-full of semi-recumbent 
figures in the foreground. The whole 
effect is a realization of the rev. gentle- 
man’s tireless and impressive per- 
sonality such as for once deserves the 
often misplaced epithet of a “ speaking 
likeness.” By a regrettable blunder the 
picture was originally catalogued as 
“ Tired Nature's Siveet Restorer " ; but 
we are glad to see that the error has 
been timely perceived, and that this very 
striking example of the New Portraiture 
is now given its correct title, as 
above. 

Yet another exceedingly happy 
achievement is No. Ill, Sir Jacob 
Bimpus, Bart. The sensation of a just- 
finished interview with the distinguished 
City magnate and financier could indeed 
hardly be better conveyed than it is 
here, by what is at first sight a simple 
study in still life. Gradually, however, 
the subtle treatment of the closed 
door, marked Private and obviously 
still quivering from its recent banging 
behind the master, produces its effect 
upon the observer. Silence, the palpable 
silence that follows the last word of 
authority, is in every line of the picture. 
So masterly is the handling of this 
that the eye scarcely needs such con- 
tributory details as the torn ledger — 
some error in which has obviously but 
a moment before raised Sir Jacob’s 
justly-famous indignation — or the en- 
larged tail of the office cat protruding 
from beneath an overturned desk in 
the foreground. The man, one feels, 
has been there — and of what ordinary 
portrait could the same be truthfully 
said? As a 'remarkable study of a 
forceful and impetuous personality. 
No. Ill well deserves the attention 
that it will certainly receive. 

Perhaps, however, the gem of the 
whole collection is to be found in 
No. 396, Henrietta, wife of John 
Smallweed, Esq, By an interesting 
converse of the method followed in 
the previous example, the artist has 
here found his conception of his sub- 
ject in the opening door that heralds 
her arrival. The movement of this. 
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^‘Jane, I’ve told you over and over again, I will have cleanliness; yet why is it I’m always finding cobwebs on 

'J'liE DRAWING-ROOM CEILING?” “I THINK IT MUST BE THE SPIDERS, HlSS,” 


shown through a heavily tobacco- 
laden atmosphere, together with the 
hypnotised stare of the male figure 
engaged in hurriedly extinguishing a 
half-smoked cigar, convey an impression 
of the lady and her domestic regime 
that is iiardly short of a work of genius. 
Here is no yielding to the impulse of 
flattery; the whole subject is treated 
with a frankness which verges on the 
brutal, but is none the less fascinating 
for this. It is an interesting task to 
compare this presentment of Mrs. 
Smallweed with her full-length portrait 
by Mr. Pink Glow, E.A., at Burlington 
House ; -though it can hardly be 
doubted . which . of the two comes 
nearer to that absolute truth which is 
the ultimate aim of art. No visitor to 
the Academy could have the faintest 
idea that she objected to tobacco. 

Perfidious Albion. 

“Thursday, Dec. 7. — The State eutry at 
10 a.m. DeeeiDtion of the Chiefs 3 to 5 p.m.” — 
Tims of hidia. 


CUPID AND CAUTION. 

[It is suggested that when young people 
become engaged, an .agi-eement should be drav n 
up lixing llic damages to be if (lie en- 
gagement is broken.] 

Priscilla, at present I 'm purposed to 
kneel 

Eight down at youv feet on the carpet. 
The while in a passionate burst I reveal 
How dear to the poet you are, pet ; 
But ere on this amorous project I start, 
Or ever one syllable 's spoken, 

Pray tell me at what you will value 
your heart 

If by action of mine it is broken. 

Supposing perchance some unfortunate 
day 

My constancy happens to falter, 

, Supposing that poetry failing to pay 
Forbids me to come to the altar, 

Will you reckon the breach of my 
promise a thing 

That calls for a cash consolation ? 
Or, if I don’t ask the return of the ring, 
Will that be enough reparation? 


In settling the sum to be paid when I 
plead 

That in love I’ve been making a 
miscount, . , - ; / 

I The cost of the lawyers you ’d otherwise 
need 

Should go to the bard as a discount ; 
So fix on a figure sufficiently low, 

All greedy temptations tabooing, 
And, caution cast oft’, I will let myself go 
And gaily get on with the wooing. 


Beneath a quoted testimonial W’e 
read : — 

Tills expression of unqualified approval was 
entirely voluntaiy and unexpected, as the order 

had merely been executed in Messrs. ’s usual 

manner. ” 

"What did they exp:ect? 

The Journalistic Touch. 

“A cordial Anglo-German undeistanding 
would be worth its weight in gold to both 
countries.” — Ahct'cUoi Free Press. 

What is the exact troy-weight of an 
understanding? On paper it can’t be 
very much. 
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THE GOOSE OPERA. 

We had heard so much of them, 
their intelligence, their operatic in- 
stinct, their adaptability to the condi- 
tions of bird-life as understood on the 
Covent Garden stage. They represented 
the chief motive, so *we gathered, of 
Humperdinck’s new opera ; his heroine 
was a goose-girl ; he liad written his 
work round them. And they ’practically 
did nothing. In the Second Act they 
appeared in the background beyond the 
town gates, lingered for a few moments, 
but took no' intelligent interest in the 
action of the drama (except that one 
stood on his toes " and - Happed his 
wings), and then stampeded into the 
right wing.' According to the stage 
directions they were to be a inarked 
feature of the opening of the First Act. 
“Twelve wild geese,” so I read, “are 
scattered about. Some are splashing 
in the pond [there was no pond except 
a painted one where you couldn’t 
splash] ; others are plucking at the 
grass, and others are smoothing' down 
their feathers with their bills.” If they 
did all this, it must have been behind 
the Witch’s house or the pump, for they 
were barely noticeable from my stall. 
One, a grey goose, had been selected 
for special duty. He was to receive 
the Kmg^s Son's crown on his neck 
and secrete it tilt required. None of 
the highly trained corps was found 
equal to the task, and a dummy had to 
be ^ substituted. Altogether, as an 
exhibition of animate poultry, the show 
was very disappointing. 

As for the other birds, I cannot 
write about them without an emotion 
of pain. Such instructions - as “A 
turtle-dove flies out of the hole in the 
trunk of the linden-tree and pecks at the 
window of the hut,” or “ more doves fly 
round the Fiddler,” w^ere totally ignored. 
A strong effort, it is true, was made by 
one dummy to simulate the “ gobbling 
up ” of millet-seed, but it took the form 
of saltatory spasms, during which his 
beak never came within practicable 
distance of the ground. Their subse- 
quent flight was executed on the well- 
known wire-system, the effect being 
prolonged in one case by a desolating 
hitch in mid-air. When will Signor 
Marconi invent a wireless bird for 
operatic use ? 

Before passing from the subject of 
stage-properties, I must mention the 
Witch’s poisoned “ loaf ” (or “ cake ” or 
“pasty”), which directly caused the 
death of the starving Konigskinder, In 
the First Act, having been cooked in 
cold water at an incredible pace, it had 
the semblance of a large white chalk- 
stone. By the Third Act it . had 
^matured in colour, and looked like a 
^ 


colossal railway-station bun. Nothing 
short of the claims of deadly hunger 
could have given the Konigskinder* the 
frenzied strength required for the 
breaking and chewing of it. In such 
cases I prefer a doctored beverage as 
being more in the spirit of romance. 
How should we have felfc if Tristan 
and Isolde, instead of drinking together 
from what they took to be a poisoned 
cup, had shared a physicked railway- 
station bun ? V 

The plot of Kdnig.skinder is of the most 
unsati^actory. - The impossibilities of 
fairyland magic Laccept^with proper 
resignation ; but on the human side 
I, like a fair show of A'easonableness. 
Here I never could make out how the 
I Goose-girl ^ame to be of royal blood 
if her parentage on both sides was 





Tin's is a goose -who is not much good at 
laying golden eggs, hut can mislay golden 
crowns with anyone. 

Glinsemagd Fi*au Gura-Hummel. 

connected with the hangman’s trade. 
The Fiddler's cryptic statement (which 
I translate literally) leaves me still won- 
dering. “The hangman’s daughter,” 
says he, “ and the hangman’s assistant 
were genuinely royal (konigsecht) in 
their loves and sorrows.” However, 
her pedigree did not matter much, 
though, since the opera has the name 
Konigskinder, it would be pleasant to 
know what right she really had to be 
one of them. But, what was far worse, 
I could not discover why the King's 
Son ever left his home to wander about 
in rags ; nor why nobody could re- 
cognise him from his portraits in one 
of his own towns ; nor why he couldn’t 
find his way home again when he tried 
to ; nor wdiy, if his father was dead some 
months ago, as the Argument asserts, 
he is worried because he cannot get 
back to hold his hand {mr Vaterhand), 
When one is asked to weep over a 
tragedy, one, likes to know where one is 
in regard to the material facts that lead 


[up to it. Here the whole scheme is 
wantonly obscure and arbitrary ; and 
the best music in the world cannot 
compel emotions from which the 
reasoning powers of a rabbit would 
revolt. 

Humperdinck’s music, fresh and 
sincere, was duly mixed of sweetness 
and strength, and was always faithfully 
interpreting the action without de- 
laying it. But it spent itself wastefully 
on an artificial theme. The most 
appealing feature of the opera \vas the 
pathetic loyalty of one child (played 
with a charming docility by little Miss 
Beckley) who, when all others save 
the Fiddler were incredulous, had the 
instincfc to recognise the royalty of 
the King's > Son, and held staunchly 
by him to the end. 

As the Goose -girl, Frau Gura- 
Hummel sang cleanly and sympatheti- 
cally ; but the text stipulated that she 
should be fourteen (I speak of years, hot 
stone-weight), and she looked more than 
that. In the First Act, where youth and 
irresponsibility were demanded, Herr 
Otto T7olf, in the part of the King's 
Son, took himself tob''Wagneresquely. 
My suspicions of him, as a sportsman, 
were aroused’ by the length of his hair, 
and confirmed by the careless w^ay in 
which he threw his cross-bow down on 
the hard boards. His interlude with 
the little girl who invited him to dance 
a Bosenringel with her was very at- 
tractive. But I had more joy of the 
voice and personality of Herr Hofbauer 
as the Fiddler, though Jiis air of noisy 
good-nature in the First Act gave no 
promise of the poetic feeling which he 
subsequently developed. Herr Fonss 
and Herr Bechstein provided a subsi- 
diary touch or two of humour in the 
Teutonic vein. 

The scenery was excellent — in par- 
[ticular the wintry landscape of the 
last Act. Here the effect of the 
temperature upon the performers w’^as 
spasmodic. At one time tliey could 
think of nothing but their cold hands ; at 
another they behaved as if it were jolly 
boating weather with the glass at 70 
degrees Fahrenheit. The falling snow, 
too, was very desultory and partial. 

I sometimes wonder why makers of 
opera never have the courage to invent 
weather that is out of accord with the 
sentiment of their dramatic situations. 
Of course I know that, if your people 
have to starve, v inter is the best season 
for a lack of food-supplies ; and if you 
must cover their corpses with snow you 
have practically .very little choice of 
seasons. ^ Yet I cannot help feeling 
that a bright crisp autumn day would 
have been more effective, giving a 
pleasant note of irony to the funeral 
proceedings. 0. S. 
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WITH THE STRATFORD-ON-AVON HUNT.-NO. 5. 

Disc'iigffgcd Occuiant of Cut. “Sit, worthy friekbs ; my Lord is often thus.“ — Macosth. 


LOOKED IN THE MOUTH. 

Henry, I do not doubt you mean it kindly, 

I doubt not that the mare *s a perfect treat, 

And that most fellows would accept her blindly 
For Saturday’s— or any other — meet; 

A fencer fast and bold, 

She ’s worth her weight in gold, 

You say so, Henry ; still the statement leaves me cold. 

Briefly, I Ve had some ; haply you remember 
The bucking, bellicose, bald-visaged bay 
You forced me up on, one day last December? 

You meant it kindly, Henry, I must say ; 

Yet still in dreams I spy 

That flattened ear, that eye 

Henry, once bitten, twice (in fact, quadruply) shy ! 

“ The kindest beast that ever looked through bridle,” 

Thus you described your ramping kangaroo, 

That started with a disconcerting sidle 
And had me down inside the avenue ; 

Then, from his burden freed. 

Showed quite a turn of speed. 

“ The children hunt him always.” Do they ? Ob, indeed 1 

I ’m glad I don’t. Frankly, the huntsman’s bellow, 

Or, if you will, the music of his cheer, 

Heard over pastures of a wintry yellow, 

Strikes with a note of menace on my ear ; 

Although I must confess 
A certain tenderness 

For the br^-ve scarlet as an aid to evening dress ! 


Yet, Henry, while I shirk your stable’s treasure, 

I ’m not the chap to leave you in the lurch, 

And I will come, say Christmas week, with pleasure, 

And help Dorinda decorate the church ; 

A seasonable joy 

Lies in such mild employ — 

And you ’ve some of that port left, haven’t you, my boy ? 

A Paradox. 

‘ ‘ Biplane designed by Mr. Wilcox and made for li'm in t ;ie fall of 1 910. ’’ 

Country Life in A mevL’n. 

May it not be broken for him in the fall of 1912 . 

The Encouragement of Crime. 

“AEeward will be given to the pn-son seen taking Biiown MtrFr 
from West End Car.”— in Halifax Daily Giiardianf 

Was it a wedding-present? 

The Child is Father of the Man. 

The Westminster Gazette on Christmas toys : — 

“Other attractions are electric and steam railways in complete 
working order with a miniature dynamo of 1-lG-h.p. generating the 
electricity. . . . For elder people there are the new games of ‘ Bom- 
bardo,’ ‘Scrimmo,’ and ‘Tipjle-Topple,’ which will cause many homes 
during the long winter nights to ring with ineny laughter.” 

Little Ernest {generating electricity) : Not so much noise 
there, Father. Can’t you see I’m busy? j 

Commercial Candour. 

“A long-felt want in Dehra Dim is a properly run Hotel and in 
charge of a professional Hotelier. This want you will find when coming 
to Dehra Dun and staying in the Hotel,”— P^<wle6r. 
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j A FOREIGN LEADER. 

• I can't help it : I must wiite a leading article on foreign 
affairs. My head is so full of noble phrases; I see in my 
mind’s eye so many Chancellors, Prime Ministers, Poieign 
Ministers, Naval Ministers and Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer* and they are all shouting and changing and writing 
and orating at so great a length and in such resonant, 
nation-shaking voices that, unless I get them out of my 
head, I shall certainly go mad and be prosecuted for running 
about the December landscape clothed only in loose sheets 
of The Times, the Journal des Debats and the Frankfurter 
Zeitung. 1 am compelled, therefore, to write a strong, 
patriotic, calm, stimulating and perfectly impartial leading 
article. 

I shall not write this article for any particular paper, for 

I am not, I am proud to say, connected with any particular 
paper. Nor shall I send it to any paper on approval after 
it ’s done. I have no ambitions of that kind, and I don t 
want any of their money. - TVhat I shall write I shall write 
for its own sake and for mine. . 

One thing troubles me a little, and that is that I don’t 
know anything about foreign affairs, except what I ’ve read 
; casually, I ’m not behind the scenes. I ’ve never met 
even the third cousin of an attache or the great-uncle of a 
Pirst Secretary. I only know what the man-in-the-street 
knows. However, I don’t think that matters much.' If I 
can manage to be at the same time pompous, scornful, 
deprecating, sagacious, uplifted and omniscient, I know I 
shall get on all right. All I have got to do is to wipe out 
; Germany in a sentence and to support Erance by three 
strong and well-rounded paragraphs. There’s another 
special point: if I want to refer broadly to the German 
Government I mustn’t call them the German Government ; 

I must say “ the Wilhelmstrasse is again attempting to put 
us off with the usual pitiful plea.” Doesn’t it sound 
‘gorgeous ? I feel much better already. 

Similarly if I wish to refer to Austria — I don’t quite see 
where she comes in, but still I might want to refer to her ; 
you never know where these experts in foreign affairs are 
going to take you to next — if, as I say, I wish to speak about 
Austria I have a choice of two alternatives. I can call her 
“ the Dual Monarchy,” or I can get a snub in by speaking 
of her as “ the Ballplatz.” It sounds like a sneezing game, 
but it isn’t. It ’s just another name for Austria-Hungary — 
until this moment I had forgotten all about Hungary, which 
shows how careful one has to be. 

Then there’s Erance. It sounds rather impudent just 
to call her Erance. ' If there ’s anything that ’s clearly 
required by the entente cordiale it is this : that Erance, 
when foreign affairs are siir le tajgis — how insensibly oi^e. 
slips into that beautiful language — must be referred to as 
the Quai d'Orsay, 

As to Italy, of course we don’t need to bother about her. 
If she hadn’t gone to Tripoli to leach dead Arabs at the 
point of the bayonet how to become good and humane and 
civilised Italian subjects, we might have had to speak of her 
as “the Quirinal,” or “ the third and not least illustrious 
’ member of the Triple Alliance ; ” but now she ’s in Tripoli 

• with about 50,000 of her best Generals and she really 
doesn’t count. 

As to Bussia, I know” exactly what to say about her. 
She’s “the Colossus of the North” whom it would be 
stark, staring lunacy for the Germans to arouse. She may 
move slowly, but think of the masses she can bring into 
line — “hordes of fierce riders from the Ukraine” and all 

• that sort of thing. 

, Then there’s Britain. She’s got no special pet name 
Ivfike the others, but she’s all there none the less. The 

‘^ 4 ^ 

thing to say is that Germans (wilfully and blindly, poor 
beggars!) misunderstand us; — “The Wilhelmstrasse may 
know much, but the nature of the British people is a 
sealed book to the distorted vision of the Imperial 
Chancellor. Those who mistake our calm for careless- 
ness and see in the stern resolution of our attitude only 
an intention to abandon our friendships are preparing 
for themselves a rude awakening. The Ballplatz is too 
wise to be deceived by the clumsy attempts of those who 
have reckoned without the lucid explanations which have 
lately emanated” [hurrah for “ emanated” — it ’s a topping 
word!] “from the Quai d’Orsay. No one knows better 
than the politicians of the Dual Monarchy what it means 
when once the Colossus of the North begins to move. 

Even Eeederick the Great ” But there, I ’ve got 

them all in already. I shall finish the article to-night. 

SIGNS OF WEAR. 

[“When anyone finds himself worrying as to what clothes he shall put 
on, or what hat he shall wear, or which stick he shall carry . . . , ho hiay ! 
be pretty certain that for some reason or another his nervous energy has 
become exhausted.” — Nerves and the i\'ervo?A9.] 

Bella, when yester-morning’s post 

Brought me your charming invitation, 

My manly breast became the host 

Of an unusual sensation. 

You bade me come that afternoon to tea ; 

So I resolved to knock off work at three. 

But so unsettled was my brain 

And so demoralised my mind’s tone, 

I could not, for my life, constrain 

My nasal organ to the grindstone ; 

All day, revolving in my office chair, 

I found myself debating what to wear. 

Eirst came a trying choice of suits 

In re My Person v. The Weather, 

And then the claims of glace boots 

As against shoes of patent leather ; 

An hour or so elapsed ere I could fix 

On one of half-a-dozen walking-sticks. 

And when, abominably late, 

I burst on you in all my glory, 

And you appeared disposed to rate, 

I spun a most unblushing story : 

My love, I swore, had urged me look my best ; 

And you believed, and hugged my fancy vest. 

But, dearest, since I cannot slay 

My conscience, with extreme compunction 

I must request you not to lay 

To your sweet soul that flattering unction ; 

I own ’tis no affection of the heart 

Of which these curious symptoms are a part ; 

Nor yet a craving to compete 

With those who fix the fashion’s season ; 

Elsewhere my trouble has its seat : 

If you would learn the actual reason 

Of any change in me your eye observes, 

Befer, my love, to Thingumbob on Nerves, 

“Yile Plays at Cambridge,” is the heading of a foot- 
ball article in The Western Mail, The matter is all right, 
for Mr. Vile did undoubtedly play for Newport against 
the University, but the form of it is in questionable taste, 

1 at this moment when so much attention is being paid to. 

) 1 the new Censor of Plays. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Bunch* s Staff of Learned Clerics ,) . 

I AM tempted to describe Caboline Gbosvenoe’s new 
novel, Laz67'a(B[BiNEMANN), as a good, sound story, medium 
dry, with a fine nutty flavour, and a pleasant after-taste. 
It is about persons who are most of them alive, if perhaps 
not very agreeably so. Laura herself, the best drawn and 
most attractive figure, is a young person who starts life 
with several unromantic and practical theories as to the 
relative values of sentiment and a bank balance. But in 
fiction, when you find a heroine so emphatic at the start in her 
preference for Paris frocks and a reliable cook, you may still 
assume with safety that the last chapter will see her plump- 
ing for love in a cottage. Which, of course, is what happens 
to Laura; though just ho^I will leave you to discover for 
yourself. There is decided cleverness in the way in which 
the impecunious girl, who sighed for an income and power 
—as represented by a marriage with the rising politician 
Lord Westown—b> made to give up both, refusing Westown 
and renouncing the fortune left her by old David Camming, 
at the bidding of the better nature whose existence she has 
all along studiously denied. One can't help caring a little 
for Laura ; but the rest seem to me, as 1 say, rather a 
shabby lot. By the way, I was amused to discover a very 
subordinate character named Charlotte Verrinder — a lady 
whom I last ’met enjoying devilled oysters in The 
Magistrate. Probably the name is an instance of uncon- 
scious cerebration on Mrs. Gkosvenoe’s part ; certainly 


the combination is one unlikely to have been invented by 
two writers independently. 

How Zuleilca Dobson (Heinemann), of the music-hall 
stage, came to Oxford and, on the last night of the Eights, 
proved herself, like Helen of Troy, “ a hell to ships^ and 
men," is told by Mr. Max Beerbohm with a daring cynicism 
all his own. The other protagonist is the DuTce of Dorset ^ 
in statu jowpillari. Peerless both, they have hitherto gone 
through the world conquering and to conquer; yet ever 
have remained “ passionless 'mid their passionate votaries. 
Humiliated by the emotions which Zuleika excites — 
emotions that he has never before permitted hipaself to 
experience — ^he declines to give any sign of his subjugation. 
But her frank confession that she is uniquely enamoured 
of him as being the sole man who has ever ignored her 
charms, leads to an admission, on his part, of the true state 
of his feelings. The spell is broken : he has become a 
common thing in her eyes. But he can still undertake 
to die for her, a tribute of affection which she gladly 
accepts with the determination to keep him to his 
promise. The Duke is the glass of fashion and his 
intentions, rapidly bruited abroad, find an infatuate 
echo in the universal dark-blue breast, all Oxford vowing to 
follow his example and die for love of Ztdeilca. ^ But the 
Duke* s ancestral motto is Pas si b6te, and his pride, stung 
by the lady's callous brutality, revolts against a pledge 
that would cut him off in the flower of his beautiful man- 
hood. Eesolved, after all, to disappoint Zuleika and 
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remain extant, he changes his mind back again on the 
receipt of the following telegram from his family butler : 
“ Deeply regret inform your grace las.t night two black owls 
came and perched on battlements remained there through 
night hooting at dawn flew away none knows whither 
awaiting instructions Jellings/' This was the traditional 
presage of the death of the owner of the title. The 
Duke sees here the hand of the gods and yields to the 
only suprior power he recognises. He answers on the 
reply-paid form: “Prepare vault for funeral Monday 
Dorset.*' 

I have one or two complaints to make of this fascinating 
book. I think it was a mistake to attempt to develop a 
purely farcical idea on the lines of a full-sized novel. The 
charm of Max’s literary caprices endures to the last, but the 
story as a story falls off before the finish. I am doubtful too 
whether he was justified in introducing magic (in the matter of 
the pearls) into a tale, however 
farcical, of human interest, and 
modem at that. But his worst 
fault is to have played to the 
bitter end his practical joke of 
suicide. It seems rather cheap 
and easy to employ your humour 
on a theme which by common 
consent forbids the trespass of 
frivolity. It is a little like 
the school-boy trick of letting 
out a rabbit in church. But 
Max’s manner, if any manner 
could, almost palliates this 
breach of propriety. It is ru- 
moured that ZuUika is the 
carefully revised work of earlier 
years ; and certainly, both, in 
this matter of taste and in the 
archaistic methods which from 
time to time he affects (for 
example— “ But would she ever i 
meet whom, looking up to him, I 
she could love — she, the omni- 
subjugant ? ”), one seems to 
trace the relics of a youthful 
exuberance. 


.... Theocritus has spread for us above the stone-pines 
on the hills of Greece.” May I be permitted to remind 
Mr. Arnold Leveson that Theocritus was born at Syracuse 
and that his songs are songs of Sicily? Nor am I at all 
certain that a really scholarly work on Theocritus would be 
likely to capture tbe affections of a charming Encrlish girl 
who should certainly have married her cousin Walter, even 
if a steam-roller had to be requisitioned in the last chapter 
to help her. And that, of course, would have niade 
Juggernaut such a splendid title for the book. 


When Mr, E. P. Benson 

wrote Juggernaut in serial form 

for The Queen he finished ife off with a felicitous fall 
of masonry at Athens, which wiped out the principal male 
figure in the story. Whether Mr. HBINBM. 4 .NN, his pub- 
lisher, cons dered this catastrophe too crude for book-form 
1 cannot say, but anyhow it has been omitted, and the novel 
ends tamely enough ; the disillusioned wile, who has found 
her husband s passion for scholarship greater than his love 
for her, deoidmg that she must make up for this deficiency 
hy an access of devotion on her own side. PersonaUy I 
a_m sor^ for the change of ending, because, with a con- 
siaeraible expenenee of objectionable characters in romance, 
i am inclined to award the palm, or oleaster-wreath, if he 
prefers it, to Mr. Arnold Leveson ; and why on earth a nice 
gurl like Jfaiyoro (one of the nicest Mr. Benson has ever 
given us) should have fallen in love with this cold and con- 
ceited egotist, goodness alone knows. So heartily indeed 
do i dishke hiin that I am disposed to cavil even at his 
iterary reputation. At the beginning of Juggernaut 
he IS wmting a beautiful book about Theocritus, passages 
from which complete his conquest of Marjory’s heart- vet 
m qne place he speaks of “ the shepherd-boys minding their 
upon Attic hills,” and in another of “ the vault which 


As the title of Mr. Justin McOaethv’s latest book, Irish 
Becollections (Hoddee and Stoughton), indicates, the area 
of his review is limited to his native country. Consequently 
there are lacking those personal touches of life in London 
which he was in peculiar degree qualified to give. One of 
the most interesting chapters is that dealing with the 

absentee landlord, to whose neg- 
lect of duty Mr. McOartht 
traces most of the ills that 
racked Ireland thirty years ago. 
On the subject of absenteeism, 
it may be genially hinted, he 
speaks with authority, not as 
one of the ordinary scribes. 
Though not a landlord, he has 
for the greater part of his busy 
life been absent from his native 
land and his much-loved “ city 
of Shandon Bells.” Meanwhile, 
he has been a welcome sojourner 
on this side of the Channel and 
a man of a multitude of friends 
on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. It necessarily follows that 
his recollections of Ireland are 
most concerned with early years, 
including the period of the 
Pamine. The times he vividly 
pictures a.re now passing away, 
Ireland being to-day, by common 
consent, in a condition of pros- 
perity unequalled in its history. 
To this happy conclusion Mr. 
McOaetht has the satisfaction 
of knowing that by his public 
. . — life and parliamentary career he 

sensibly contributed. The sombre picture of Ireland prior to 
legislation commenced in 1868 is relieved by the flashing of 
many good stories illustrative of native character. 

Mra. Wilson Fox contrives to make Sir Thomas Moee 
and his numerous family live again in The Baron's Heir 
(MACMmLAN), where she lays the earlier scenes of her story 
t belonged to the Moee family from 1397 

to 1530. Faithfully she has reproduced the language and 
atinosphere of the period, and the contrast between the life of 
such enlightened people as the Mqebs and that of the rude 
barons is admirably shown. We have also a pleasing sketch 
of Henry yilL, which will astonish those who have come 
to regard him merely as a monarch with an eoleotic taste 
m the matter of queens ; and above aff there is a well-kept 
secret. Possibly Mrs. Fox insists overmuch upon the 
lessons she wishes to teach; but this is a smaU blemish in a 
sound book. Sensible girls will, I am sure, be glad to add 
It to their stock of Christmas presents, for although it 
conteins a loro-story in the bud there is no sentinmntal 
tw^^e, and the author rightly thinks that nothing but the 
best she can give is good enough for children. 



An impatient Swain of the time op King Alfeeh await- 

ING raE ARRIVAL OF HIS LaDY-LOVE AT THE TRYSTING-TLACE. 

The Oandle-Qlock shows him how late she is. 
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The Government’s opinion of the! 
ability of the House of Lords has sud- 
denly undergone a change. It is now 
considered capable of dealing adequately 
with all the provisions of the Mines j 
Bill, the Naval Prize Bill, and the In- ‘ 
surance Bill in the short space of ten 
days. .u 

The Kaisee has decided that there 
shall be no Dover to Heligoland yacht | 
race in 1912. We trust that there is i 
no truth in the rumour that a contest 
of warships is to take its place. 

It has been suggested that tlie new 
battleship which is about to be laid 
down at Devonport 
shall be called The 
Marlborough, in com- 
pliment to the First 
Lord op the Admir- 
AETY. We believe 
that Mr. Churchill 
has long been jealous 
of the compliment 
paid to the Chan- 
cellor OP the Ex- 
chequer in the nam- 
ing of The Royal 
George, ... 

Mr. Eockefeller 
has decided to devote 
the rest of his days 
to golf. He is, we 
understand, as a me- 
mento of his former 
activities, to be pre- 
sented with his por- 
trait in oils. 


after 24 years’ service.” That is one 
of the tragedies of advancing age : our 
figures begin to deserve the epithet 
“oval.” ^ .u 

'i' 

The following, The Express tells us, 
is an extract from an obituary notice 
in a French provincial journal : — “ The 
deceased was an excellent wife and 
mother, and had buried her fourth 
husband only a few weeks before her 
own death.” So different from the 
butterfly wife who buries only two 
husbands and mislays the others. 

When, a few days ago, a lady violon- 
cello player at Dinat Powis, Cardiff, 
found that there was no music-stand 
available, a boy scout stepped forward 


' THE APT COMPARISON. 

[“Paddin^on possesses a fine and im]>osiiig 
roof, Aiid althougli the station is not so large in 
area as some of its neighbours it TuLTidles mo're 
tiiilh caiis than aaij other Zondm Terminm, the 
nitmhcr averaging 3,000 a dap.*' — iEio Observer, 
The italics are Mr. Punch's, who has been 
emulated to fuidher statistical comparisons.] 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc and Mr. 
Chesterton share the palm of cor- 
poreal superficies among British literati, 
Mr. CLE3IENT Shorter, although pos- 
sessing a beautifully thatched roof, is 
smaller in area, but he discovers more 
immortal geniuses than any other critic, 
the number averaging two per week. 


Naturally, excep- 
tion has been taken 
by the Rev. F. B. Meyer to Dean Inge 
for referring to the Nonconformist 
Conscience as greasy. We understand, 
however, that the use of that epithet 
was due to a side-slip of the tongue. 

According to Mr. Chesterton, under 
Socialism we shall have to be a wooden- 
legged nation. But before that, surely, 
we shall have to be a wooden-headed 
nation ? ... 

The City of Chicago has decided to 
build a home for disabled poets. Such 
an institution has become more than 
ever a necessity in this age of motor 
traffic. Few persons have any idea of 
the number of poets who are run over 
each year while out for a walk com- 
posing their masterpieces. 

“ Mr. Sam xlpted,” we are informed, 
“the Oval groundsman, has retired 



The parentheses in Mr, William de 
Morgan’s shortest novel would, even if 
disconnected from his 
theme, stretch from 
London to Teheran. 
Russia’s ultimatum .to 
the same place was 
considerably shorter, 
and has been much 
condemned by Persian 
critics in the ver- 
nacular. 


The only thing that comes between us, Mother, i-j thij whetched music !’ 


and allowed the artist to pin the 
music to his back. We trust that the 
obliging youngster will not get into 
trouble for failing, for this once, to face 
the music. ... ... 

. * 'J* ‘ 

Reading that a red chequer homing 
pigeon, wearing a blue enamel ring 
marked 1911 L.8946, had been found 
at Ewell, Surrey, an old lady remarked 
that it was terrible how the love of 
jewellery appeared to be spreading 
among all classes. 

Some persons evidently steal from, a 
mere love of stealing. A porter con- 
fessed last week, at the Marylebone 
Police Court, that he had stolen three 
coloured Christmas supplements from 
a bookstall. .j. 

A' 

“ My Aunt ! ” is just now King 
Alfonso’s favourite imprecation. 


London’s new 
mammoth emporium 
is the most monu- 
mental and glorious 
architectural triumph 
since King Solomon’s 
temple, always ex- 
cepting Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s Honi- 
Wghat. The French 
pastry supplied at 
each luncheon to the 
staff would build the 
Pyramids, with suffi- 
cient surplus to erect 
a castellated refuge for 
Mr. Charles Brookfield on the vacant 
site in Aldwych. In comparison with 
Blankleys, Mr. Lloyd George is a 
mere retail provider, but he still has 
the monopoly of “ rare and refreshing 
fruits.” 

The Daily Mail has the largest 
circulation among all patriots, sea- 
dogs, muscular diplomatists, Teuto- 
what-nexts, whole-caraway cakers, and 
indignant housemaids. The Daily 
Neios costs no more ; but, being com- 
posed of the Whole Nib and Nothing 
but the Nib, is more sustaining. 

The highest point of Mr. Eugene 
Wason, M.P., has not yet been sur- 
veyed, but it is believed to be exceeded 
only by Mount Everest and the 
Unionist majority at Hitchin. Little 
Tich is demonstrably smaller than any 
of the above. i 
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A DEAN TO HIS TWEENY. 

{Not necessarily the Bean of St, PanVs.) 

The trivial accident of birth 
Which, in our fleeting lives on earth, 

Tends to outweigh intrinsic worth 
Has severed you and me by quite a distance ; 

Not often, save at family prayer, 

\Yhere all may breathe a common air, 

Have I been sensibly aware 
Of your obscure and underground existence. 

On such occasions, if your mind, 

Mostly to menial tasks resigned, 

Has for a moment left behind 
The duties incident to daily dinners, ’ 

It may have very well occurred 
That your arrested ears have heard 
Some Scriptural passage which referred 
In the same breath to “ publicans and sinneis/' 

\Viiene!er. the 2^hrase your fancy caught, 

I blame you little if your thought 
(Of ancient pailance recking naught) 

Pictured a publican as one who waxes 
Fat on the sale of stout and beer, 

A man of alcoholic cheer 
Due to a bibulous career, 

And not a 2:)erson given to gathering taxes. 

But whether you conceived that he, 

Mixing with men of low degree, 

No better than they ought to^be, 

Issued demand-notes or purveyed strong liquor, 

The barejidea that such a name 
Gould be. applied to vie (for shame!) 

Would flush your brow with honest flame 
And cause your weltering heart to creak like wicker. 

Tet that reproach I soon must wdn 1 
'Tis true I shall not keep an inn 
Where men consort for joy of sin, 

\\ here for a Bacchic rout the barman caters ,* 

But still, for so the horror gripes. 

If I could choose from these two types, 

‘ I 'd almost' sooner deal in swipes 
Than stoop to tax-collecting (O' my gaiters !). 

To think that I should so demean 
The gifts bn wliich my clergy lean U 
That I, a scholar and a dean, ' 

To whose instructive guidance (under Heaven) you 
Owe ajl ypu,liave of inward light, 

Should be reduced to this low plight, 

And have^ta spend my sermon-night 
Extracting threepenny-bits from out your revenue ! 

So runs the Bill that now is sent 
To earn the Lords’ ill-feigned “ Content 
A social Disestablishment 
Which, if I read the future right, mv tweenv. 

Means that the Ministry must fall ; 

Already (in the servants’ hall) 

I read the writing on the wall, 

A menace tantamount to “ Mene ! Mene ! ” 0 . o. 


Commercial Candour. 
From a house-agent’s catalogue : — 
Sandy soil. Electric Light. So£»tic Drains. 


A CHINESE LEADER. 

i , To-day I am going to write a leading article on Chinese 
affairs.' When events so tremendous are happening, and 
when they are so intimately connected with gorgeous and 
high-sounding names it would be a coward s part to refuse 
to deal with them. One tiling I must observe by way of 
preliminary : I do not guarantee the spelling of any singb 
name that I shall use, whether it be the name of a district, 
a town, or a man. All I am certain of is that my names 
will be just as good and instructive as the most accurate 
names that the most learned Chinese scholar could devise. 
My own impression is that these Cliinese name"- have no’ 
real existence in humanity or geography, but that cor- 
respondents and leader-writers invent them as they go 
along to fill up gaps and give verisimilitude to an other- 
wise bald and unconvincing narrative. At that game I 
am ready to meet them ,on their own ground. Forward, 
then, my trusty pen and my well-filled ink-bottle, and lot 
us get to W’ork : — ... 

“ xA-ffairs in the Celestial Empire seem to be going from 
bad to worse. Yesterday we jxiblislied iniclligcnce that 
tlie sacred City of Kunchan, long renowned as the seat of 
Chinese Imperial culture, has been four times recaptured by 
the revolutionaries after having been twice sacked and twnce 
burnt by the loyalists under the command of the veteran 
Min-Choo-Kio. To-day comes the grave now's that Pin- 
Tong has fallen for the seventh time after an heroic ro- | 
sistance of five hours. It is true that British and American 
missionaries are repoited to be marching in ovk’whelminf^ 
force to the relief of Foo-Loo, bub the movement is lard}^ 
and, in any case, the destruction of the bridges over tlie 
rangtse-Kiang must tbmw insuperable obstacles in the 
way of this column. The' whole of, the fertile pr-ovinco of 
Liin-Chon has thus fallen’ into tbej^ower of tbePepublicans, 
and recruits, some wearing the purple button, are said to 
he flocking to their standard. 

■ Under these disastrous conditions no^ course but 
immediate flight would seem to ))0 oj^en to the Tsimg- 
lii-Yamen. The Pvegent is in tears, while the Cliild- 
Empercr has issued his nineteenth edict jAeading for 
forgiveness on tho ground of his tender age, and promising, , 
if the Eevolutionaries will retire, to see tliat their demands 
aie immediately incorporated in the Chinese constitution. 
It is not likely that the fierce and exultant wairriors, who 
have seen the hosts of the green-and-yellow’ jackets flying 
in confusion from Hy-Son and Oo-Long, will be satisfied 
with verbal promises. Indeed, Pi-eTon-Pi, their leader, lias 
intimated his intention of inflicting the iDunishment of the 
Thousand^ Slices on the Erajieror, the Kegent, and thoir 
General, Yuan-Sbi-Ki. The struggle has thus become one 
of life and death, and those who wish w^ell to China can 
only hope that-the Ming dynasty wilUie allowed to have a 
fall as bloodless as the circumstances will allows Some 
[Hinishment there must be, but those who know Suk- 
Yat-Sen best are confident that lie wdll not disgrace 
the triumph of his cause by inflicting unnecessary 
2)ain on those \vho have not hitherto seen eve to eye with 
him. One thing alone is certain : China is crumbling to 
pieces, and no hand seems strong enough to arrest the 
jarocess of decay. With the republicans in undisputed 
possession of Man-Hang, Wooii-Ki-Bong and Pol-Kang it 
^ hopeless foi the Court to I’esist with effect any longer. 
By taking refuge in Jehol they may postpone the evil 
moment, but they cannot possibly avert it.” 

How does that strike you? For my part, I am amazed 
at my close acquaintance with Chinv''?e customs and Chinese 
nomenclature. But the fact is, nobody can know, until he 
tries, how easy it is to write a Chinese leader. 
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AS BETWEEN EEIENDS. 

Bmtish Lion (/o E«ssm» Bm). “ IF WE HADN’T SUCH A THOSOUGH UNDEESTANDING I 
MIGHT ALMOST BE TEMPTED TO ASK WHAT YOU ’EE DOING THEBE WITH OUE LITTLE 
PLAYFELLOW.” 







COMING HOME TO GET 
MABEIED, 

(With achioioledgmenU to the author 
of'" Going Out to get Married,’' in “ The 
Daily Chronicle” of December 6th.) 

Mabeiage is afc best a lottery. But 
marriage of ^vhich the preliminary 
period is robbed by distance of its 
opportunities for mutual knowledge is 
beset with terrific perils. An Anglo- 
Indian or Anglo-Burmese engagement 
means usually two or three years of 
love-making, by letter oiily ; and though 
the pen may be mightier .than the 
sword it is no less dangerous a weapon. 
Hong Kong, British Columbia, or Aust- 
ralia often sever betrothed couples for 
four or five years, when it would be far 
better for them never to meet again. 
But a tragic sense of loyalty too often 
impels the lover to come and fetch his 
lady. For a long time the nervous, shy 
and blushing bridegroom has been out- 
of-date. Fashion nowadays decrees 
self-possession, and the needs of the 
Empire have evolved an heroic type. 
Men who ultimately come home to get 
married have to be brave indeed. Now 


and then, however, well-substantiated 
reports will reach the returning bride- 
groom and the match is broken off. 
Even at the eleventh hour rumour has 
saved the victim from taking the fatal 
step. 

Thus a man coming home to get 
married in Manchester overheard a great 
deal of strange talk regarding a certain 
Miss B. Before reaching Aden incon- 
trovertible proofs were forthcoming 
that this was his Miss B., and that she 
was not the sort of girl he could 
possibly wed. With heroic prompti- 
tude he disembarked, ceased his home- 
ward journey and returned to India, 
where he married a wealthy Begum. 
Miss B., w^ho never returned his pre- 
sents, though she was already engaged 
to another man, cabled her grateful 
congratulations, and is now a happy 
matron at Chowbent. 

In another authentic example the 
instinct of the returning bridegroom 
served him well. Four years earlier 
he had plighted his troth to a slim 
young girl, winsome, svelte, and deeply 
religious. He landed — every arrange- 
ment had been made for the wedding on 


the following day — and a mountainous 
creature weighing fourteen stone hurled 
herself into his arms. Disengaging 
himself from her embrace he looked at 
her straight. Mabel,” he. .said in 
fearless tones, “I'm sorry, but I can- 
not commit bigamy, for you ’re twice 
the woman you were when I promised 
to marry you. I shall book my passage 
by the next steamer to India.” Most 
men would have quailed before such a 
task, but this man — he was an indigo 
planter with an iron constitution — was 
as good as his word. Mabel was 
shortly afterwards registered to a stock- 
broker, and ultimately died in extreme 
affluence. 

Truly the bridegroom coming home 
has need to be of the stuff of heroes. 


^ The Glasgow Herald, describing the 
King-Emperor’s reception at Bombay, 
says: — “Over the dais was a canopy 
of royal blue silk surmounted by the 
crowd.’* Is Delhi behind Bombay ? 
We do not hear of any grand -stand 
enjoying so exceptional a point of 
vantage at the Durbar. 
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LOOKED IN THE MOUTH: 

With a view to see not only what I 
might give to other people for Christ- 
mas, but if there should be anything 
that they might give me, I have been 
loafing in Bond Street and Hegent 
Street ; and the harvest of this quiet 
eye is curiously barren. But, when it 
comes to the thing that one wishes 
neither to distribute nor receive, how 
profuse a crop ! 

The peculiar feature of “ Xmas 
presents” seems to be a perverse and 
dainty siiperfluousness. Every man, 
woman and child, for^ example, was 
provided at birth by a thoughtful 
Providence with a stamp-licking ap- 
paratus at once neat and efficacious. 
Yet half Bond Street is devoted to 
silver and gold mechanisms for reliev- 
ing the tongue of this trifling burden. 
Pofssibly the activities of 
Mr. Lloyd George have 
led to the increase in 
these machines, althongli 
few persons keep enough 
servants to be caused any 
serious inconvenience. 

Supposing anyone were 
to give me a stamp- 
damper, what should I 
do with it? It would 
go at once into the limbo 
of inoperative gifts ; and 
this being so am I likely 
to give it to anyone ? 

The assistant next 
showed me a number of 
beautifully made articles 
in precious metal, all of j 
which I have spent | 
valuable years of my life 


This, as a desirable addition to my 
toilet table, after twenty years of fidelity 
to one black-handled hollow-ground. 
“But supposing,” I said, “that by 
mischance I should shave myself with 
Tuesday’s razor on Wednesday, what 
then ? ” It didn’t matter, the shopman 
assured me. “ Ah, yes,” I said ; “ but 
have you no superstitions, man ? Sup- 
pose that on Wednesday it was Priday’s 
razor I used by mistake ? That would 
give me two unlucky days in one week.” 

This seemed to impress him, and he 
switched me hastily on to an egg* 
decapitator. There are men, it seems, 
youthful residents in chambers* for the 
most part,, who want egg-decapitators. 
Well, let them direct their generous 
relatives to Bond Street, for I saw a 
shopful ; but if anybody were to send 
me one I should emigrate. These 
things are made of silver — naturaUy — 



A STORM IN India the iiail-stones a\ere said to be 

TENNIS BALLS.” VeRY CONFUMNO ! 


"What else did I see — all labelled 
“useful,” of course? I saw in one 
window off Piccadilly briar pipes of 
immense age — older than the choicest 
brandy, almost, and dearer — pipes 
dating from 1810 and 1820, whicli you 
may possess and smoke for a trifie of 
five pounds apiece. These are called 
“Gifts for Gentlemen.” I hope that 
no one will think me gentleman enough 
to own one, for it would be a ceaseless 
responsibility. I should either liave to 
fix a chain to it or forget it and enjoy 
my tobacco. 

One thing, how^ever, I did see which 
at. once I realised would make a good 
present, not for me but for my nephew 
Eoberfi. A pocket electric lamp. For 
what a godsend it would have been to 
us, in my day, I thought. How we 
would have read under the clothes lialf 
the night through by the light of things 
like that, instead of 
perilous lumps of phos- 
phorus in a bottle! The 
Ballantyne or Kingston 
or Stevenson that had 
to 1)6 laid aside so regret- 
fully at bedtime could 
have gone on delighting 
for another hour or so. 

But I didn’t buy it. 
I thought of Eobert’s 
eyesight and the dis- 
cipline of the scliool. 
Not mine 
encourager 
practices. 

And so 
district of 


the ' 7vIg of 
of forbidden 


AS Bid 


in learning to do without so completely 
that were any of them to be given to me 
now they would not only utterly dis- 
arrange my scheme of pockets but 
dislocate my very existence. Cigar- 
cutters, for example, of gold, in the 
sliape of the guillotine — a pretty 
thought. My own cigar-cutter is 
either a very shabby knife or, like my 
stamp-damper, a device of nature’s 
own invention : two rows of teeth, 
imperfect, I admit, but adequate, since 
they are still able (bless them I) to meet 
on the tip of the cigar and tear it from 
the body quite well enough for the pur- 
pose required. What should I do with 
the golden ^lillotine ? 

Again, silver-mounted safety-razors 
are useless to me since I use one of the 
old I’azors. On informing the shopman 
of this regrettable piece of obscurantism 
on my part, he at once produced a charm- 
ing case of leather and silk, which would 
be no disgrace to a beauty’s boudoir, 
containing no fewer than seven razors, 
^ch lettered with the day of the week. 


and they cost quite a lot. Heaven 
knows hovr you-- use them, but they 
are to bring radiance into many a heart 
this Christmas, if the shopman is to 
be believed. “Quite the rage,” he 
assured me. “ Wonderful what a 
trouble some gentlemen’s eggs are to 

them; but no\v ” His silence 

plainly said that here was the oval 
millennium. 

He next held up a choice golden box, 
which turned out to he a sovereign 
ease, with compartments in it not only 
for sovjereigns but for half-sovereigns. 
“ There,” I said, “ lliat is really some- 
thing like! Anyone who wishes may 
give me that — so long as he endows it. 
Surely you have blank endowment- 
deeds to go with every case?” But 
this kind of humour is useless in the 
West-End, where the basic under- 
standing is that everyone who enters 
a shop not only has too mucli money 
but has a car waiting outside. “Shall 
I send it, or is your car waiting?” 
is a question Jieard on every side. i 


I left lliis 
stamp-clam- 
pers and egg-openers and 
cigar-cutters and Brad- 
shaw cases and walking- 
sticks .with cigarettes in them, and 
umbrellas like Malacca canes, and 
chestnut-roasters and all the oilier 
pretty superfluities which are ranged so 
alluringly under tickets describing tliem 
as “Yule Tide Gifts,” realising that 
presents are for the young. The 
middle-aged and the old wait for no 
anniversaries: they buy what they wish 
when they want it. 


Seen cn a pillar-box in Ireland : — 
“POST NO BILLS.” 

An excellent suggestion for the Christ- 
mas season. 


“ The Iiorsc trappings of the Indian rnk-rs, 
their attendants and escorts were georgoons in 
the extreme .” — Mmichister Qucmlian. 

Our contemporary has invented 
the word for the occasion. 


just 


“With the down trains horse de combat hf 
one 
on the 

Wa gladly give the writer permission to 
use this rather unusual phrase. 


s may use the phrase), there was a sliortage 
the other line .” — TFestem Daily Jl/crcury, 
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{ A STRAIGHT TALK TO A COLD. 

OoiiD, hast thou ever thought, I wonder, 
i How earnestly for thee inen toil, 

1 What woods, what wildernessesplundcr. 
To rid them of thy coil ? 

I How the fell bane that here hath 
•1 gripped us 

< Makes hunters, lean and spare, 

1 In lands afar (whose name has slipped us) 

I Follow the frightful eucalyptus 
’ Into his low-dug lair ? 

How chemists, snatching up the pestle, 
Ammoniate the mild quinine ; 

How many a jujube-laden vessel 
In London docks is seen ; 

How men buy comforters and pin 'em, 
on, 

How Scotchmen in the Meet 
I Are heard to say to waiters, “ Dinna, 

: mon; 

I '11 tak’ a twa three draps of cinnamon, 
And no the whuskey heat ”? 

(Not that I ’ye ever heard ’em do so 
But still I rather like that rhyme.) 

0 Cold, surrounded by thy trousseau 
Of handkerchiefs, what crime 


Have I committed that thou huggest 
This bosom in thy hold ? 

Was I the fondest form, the snuggest 
To cling to, and defy the druggist, 
Thou fan* and cruel Cold ? 

In vain the menthol and the camphor, 
The mustard and the Shetland shawl ; 
These things thou dost not care a dam 
for, 

Thou hast me in thy thrall ; 

What art thou, Cold, and whence 
arisen ? 

How did I take thee first ? 

Whose eyes of old didst thou bedizen 
With tear-drops, and what brain im- 
prison, 

0 sorceress accurst ? 

Was it, in fact, some total stranger 
From whom I caught this vile catarrh? 
Or was some loved one the exchanger ? 

’Twere comfort from afar, 

Howe’er so obstinate the chill is, 

To dream, to muse, to think, 

“ This was the cold of Amaryllis 
That makes my cheeks as white as 
lilies, 

My nose as salmon pink.” 


But no ! Importunate arrival, 

I may not track thee to thy start, 

I may not shorten thy survival 
By drugs from any mart ; 

This much remains, with spice and 
essence 

And odours of the East . 

To modify thy effervescence 
And make men cower before thy 
presence ; 

That is some fun at least. Evoe. 


‘•'Aid. W. E. Parker moved that cerebro- 
spinal fever and acute poliomyelitis be made 
compulsoiy, whieli was agreed to." 

Kendal Mercury. . 

We suppose The Daily Mail .is too 
busy with its compulsory insurance 
protest to start a movement against 
this. We are therefore compelled to 
organise the opposition ours.elves, and 
are hiring the Crystal Palace next 
Tuesday for the- purpose of a mass 
meeting. 


“The Vicar will give a short address, whilst 
the anthem will le ‘The Two Acrobats.' 

Klaclc2ml Times. 

Our favaurite anthem. 
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AN INFORMAL EVENING. 

Dinner 'was a very quiet affair. 
Nobody drew my chair away from 
under me as I sat down, and during 
tlie meal nobody threw bread about. 
We talked gently of art and politics 
and things ; and when the ladies left 
there was no booby trap waiting - for 
them at the door. In a word, nothing 
to prepare me for -what was to 
follow. 

We strolled leisurely into the draw- 
ing-room. A glance told me the worst. 
The ladies were in a cluster round Miss 
Power, and Miss Power was on the 
floor. She got up quickly as we came 
in. 

“We were trying to go underneath 
the poker,” she explained. “ Can you 
do it? “ 

I waved the poker back. 

“Let me see you do it again,” I 
said. “ I missed the first part.” 

“ Oh, I can never do it. Bob, you 
show us.” 

Bob is an active young feUow. He 
took the poker, rested the end on the 
floor, and then twisted himself under- 
neath his right arm. I expected to see 
him come up inside out, but he seemed 
to be much the same after it. How- 
ever, no doubt his organs are aH on the 
wrong side now. 

“Yes, that's how I should do it,” 
I said hastily. 

But Miss Power was firm. She 
gave me the poker. I pressed it hard 
on the floor, said good-bye to them all, 
and dived.- L got half-way round, and 
was supporting myself upside down by 
one toe and the slippery end of the 
poker, when it suddenly occurred to 
me that the earth was revolving at an 
incredible speed on its own axis, and 
that, in addition, we were hurtling 
at thousands of miles a minute round 
the sun. It seemed impossible in 
these circumstances that I should keep 
my balance any longer; and as soon 
as I realised this the poker began to 
slip. I was in no sort of position to 
do anything about it, and we came 
down heavily together. 

“ Oh, what a pity 1 ” said Miss Power. 
“ I quite thought you 'd done it.” 

“ Being actually on the spot,” I said, 
“ I knew that I hadn’t.” 

“ Do try again.” 

“ Not till the ground ’s a little softer.” 

“Let's do the jam-pot trick,” said 
another girl, 

“ I 'm not going under a jam-pot for 
anybody,” I murmured to myself. 

However, it turned out that this trick 
was quite different. You place a book 
(Macaulay's Essays or what not) on 
the jam-pot and sit on the book, one 
heel only touching the ground. In the 


right hand you have a box of matches, 
in the left a candle. The jam-pot, of 
course, is on its side, so that it can 
roU beneath you. Then you light the 
candle . . . and hand it to anybody 
who wants to go to bed. 

I was ready to give way to the 
ladies here, but even while I was 
bowing and saying, “ Not at all,” I 
found myself on one of the jam pots 
with Bob next to me on another. To 
balance with the arms outstretched was 
not so difficult ; but as the matches j 
were then about six feet from the! 
candle and there seemed no way of 
getting them nearer together* the 
solution of the problem was as remote 
as ever. Three times I brought my 
hands together, and three times the 
jam-pot left me. 

“ Well played, Bob,” said somebody. 
The bounder had done it. 

I looked at his jam pot. 

“ There you are,” I said, “ * Easpberry 
— 1909.' Mine 's * Gooseberry — 1911,' 
a rotten vintage. And look at my book. 
Alone on the Prairie; and you’ve got 
The Morynon's Wedding, No wonder I 
couldn’t do it.” 

I refused to try it again as I didn’t 
think I was Being treated fairly ; and 
after Bob and Miss Power had had a 
race at it, which Bob won, we got on 
to something ‘else. 

“ Of course you can pick a pin out 
of a chair with your teeth ? ” said Miss 
Power. 

“Not properly,” I said, “I always 
swallow the pin.” 

“ I suppose it doesn’t count if you 
swallow the pin,” said Miss Power 
thoughtfully. 

“I don’t know. I’ve never really 
thought about that side of it much. 
Anyhow, unless you’ve got a whole 
lot of pins you don’t want, don’t ask 
me to do it to-night. 

Accordingly we passed on to the 
water-trick. I refused at this, but 
Miss Power went full length on the 
floor with a glass of water balanced 
on her forehead and came up again 
without spilling a single drop. Per- 
sonally I shouldn’t have minded spilling 
a single drop ; it was the thought of 
spilling the whole glass that kept me 
back. Anyway it is a useless trick, 
the^ need for which never arises in an 
ordinary career. Picking up The Times 
with the teeth, while clasping the left 
ankle with the right hand, is another 
matter. That might come in useful on 
occasions: as, for instance, if having 
lost^ your left arm on the field and 
having to staunch with the right hand 
the flow of blood from a bullet wound 
in the opposite ankle, you desired to 
glance through the paper while waiting 
for the ambiflance. 


“ Here 's a nice little trick,” broke in 
! Bob, as I was preparing myself in this 
way for the German invasicn. 

He had put two chairs together, 
front to front, and was standing over 
them — a foot on the floor on each side 
of them, if that conveys it to you. 
Then he jumped up, turned round in 
the air, and came down facing the 
other way. 

“Can yon do it?” I said to Miss 
Power. 

“Come and try,” said Bob to me. 
“ It ’s not really difficult.” 

I went and stood over the chairs. 
Then I moved them apart and walked 
over to my hostess. 

“Good-bye,” I said; “I’m afraid I 
must go now.” 

“ Coward ! ” said somebody, who 
knew me rather better than the others. 

“ It’s much easier than you think,” 
said Bob. 

“ I don’t think it ’s easy at all,” I 
protested, “ I think it 's impossible.” 

I^ went back and stood over the 
chairs again. Por some time I waited 
there in deep thought. Then I bent 
my knees preparatory to the spring, 
straightened them up, and said, 

“What happens if you just miss it ? ” 

“ I suppose you bark your shins a bit.” 

“ Yes’, that’s what I thought.” 

I bent my knees again, worked my 
arms up and down, and then stopped 
suddenly and said, 

“What happens if you miss it pretty 
easily ? ” 

“ Oh, you can do it, if Bob can,” said 
Miss Power kindly. 

“ He 's practised. I expect he started 
with two hassocks and worked up to 
this. I ’m not afraid, but I want to 
know the possibilities. If it ’s only a 
broken leg or two, I don’t mind. If 
it ’s permanent disfigurement I think I 
ought to consult my family first.” 

I jumped up and came down again 
the same way for practice. ' 

“ Very well,” I said. “ Now I 'm 
going to try. I haven’t the faintest 
hope of doing it, but you all seem to 
want to see an accident, and, anyhow, 
I 'm not going to be called a coward. 
One, two, three . . , 

“Well done,” cried everybody. 

“Did I do it?” I whispered, as I 
sat on the floor and pressed a cushion 
against my shins. 

“ Bather ! ” 

“ Then,” I said, massaging my 
ankles, “ next time I shall try to miss.” 

A. A. M. 

The Eventing Times, speaking of the 
Chartered Company, says — 

“It would be difficult to officially split tbc 
shares.” 

Far easier just to split an infinitive. 






JUST AT THE MOMENT WHEN THE ELAsH-LIGHT PHOTOGEAl^H IS BEING TAKEN. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 

In his recently published work on 
Musical Composition, Sir Chables 
Stanford offers a vigorous plea for the 
retention of Italian, as the universal 
language for marks of expression. This 
deplorable adhesion to the old-fashioned 
Italianate school has, we rejoice to see, 
found a doughty opponent in Mr. Percy 
Grainger, the distinguished pianist and 
composer, who has recently brought 
out a piece of chamber music which he 
describes as a “foursome for strings,” 
while the expression marks are all given 
in English. Thus crescendo violto 
becomes “louden lots” or “louden 
hugely,” and all the other nuances of 
expression are rendered into equally 
nervous English. 

We understand, however, that Mr. 
Grainger is not content — and why 
should he be? — with the importation 
of ^ the golf terms “ foursome ” and 
“ sixsome ” as titles of pieces. It is his i 


intention to re-name all the instruments 
of the orchestra after the implements 
employed in the Eoyal and Ancient 
Game, Thus, the violin is to be called 
the “ driver,” the violoncello the 
“ bulger,” the trombone the “ brassy,” 
and the tuba the “ niblick.” The 
piccolo, because of its high register, is 
happily re-christened the “ lofter,” and 
the bassoon the “ baffy,” 


Mr, Grainger, we gather, proposes to 
call changes of key “ hazards,” and to 
replace the cumbrous phrase “ double- 
bar ” by the simple monosyllable 
“ tee.” The word “ dormy ” is applied 
to passages of a languorous character, 
and instead of “ coda ” he proposes to 
employ an infinitely more suggestive 
term — ^the “ putting green.” The inno- 
vation has been, on the whole, well 
received, but it is only right to say 
that Andrew Kirkaldy, on learning 
of the new use to which it is proposed 
to turn the terminology of his beloved 
game, expressed himself with some 


pperity. “ Hoots, man,” he observed : 
in his broadest Doric, “ it 's eneuch to j 
mafc’ auld Tam Morris turn turrtle in 
his grave.” 

A more curious outcome of Mr. 
Percy Grainger’s epoch-making de- 
parture’ is the extraordinary coinci- 
dence which has been revealed by his 
choice of the phrase “louden lots.” 
For it appears that there is a dis- 
tinguished singer, Mr. Loudoun Lott, 
who is strongly opposed to the 
employment of his name in a purely 
instrumental connection. We under- 
stand, however, that the matter has 
been referred to Sir George Askwith 
for arbitration, and it is confidently 
expected that some modics vivendi will 
be discovered by that irresistible 
diplomatist. 

Cricket Notes. 

“Strings are being worn again on bats both 
large and small .” — JJaihj Graphic , 

So are splices. 






STEEPLECHASING IN IRELAND. 

Well-primed Old PmfessMial {io starter kJw is heing rery imiieular). “Oh, let us go, Oavtaij?, BARLijrr, let us c;o, BSFOtiE the 

WHISKEY ,DIES OLT AV' US ! - 


. THE JOY OE BATTLE. 

; Life, from my standpoint, can’t be too exciting ; 

I love a figbt„(w'hen others do the fighting). 

It ’s sweet to watch a boxer showering blows 
Upon his adversary’s shattered nose. 

It ’s good to hear two disputatious neighbours 
Slanging away with tongues that cut like sabres. 

And in political affairs it ’s fine 

When rows are seething all along the line. 

The languid lure of silence may enamour 
More timid souls ; for me, I like a clamour. 

And that is wdiy the storms of recent years 
Permeate me with bliss too deep for tears. 

The Servant Tax, which breeds so much resentment, 
Produces in my breast a rich contentment, 

When the whole nation seeks opposing camps, 

And all the countryside resounds with stamps. 

It s fine, again, when mingled stones and threats 
Pour in a flood from shrieking Suffragettes. 

And then the frantic Papers ! Happy reader, 

With virulent abuse in every leader ! 

And, looking on, I mark with calm elation 
Prospects of yet increasing altercation — 


Home Eule, The Suffrage, Disestablishment, 

And others in one glorious turmoil blent. 

Christmas approaches, too, and its adjacence 
Lends a propriety to my complacence. 

Because these rumpuses impending fill 

joyous heart with peace and right good-wdll. 

Startling things happen in the West almost every day, 
of w’hich the Londoner is left in complete ignorance. What 
reader of The Tifiies or Morning Tost, for instance, know’s 
the true story of the Husband's Bag ? It has been left to 
The Devon ^ and Exeter Gazette to give the full particulars 
to the public for the first time. Listen : — 

‘'The recent experience of a Devonian "ivas singular. He left home 
for a lew days on a visit to a seaside resort, leaving his. wife in a rather 
disconsolate mood because she missed a much-valued ring, which she 
wore constantly. On the morning of the day of his return, tlie 
Devonian found the lost ring in his bag, in which if must have fallen 
when Ins goed wife was packing things in readiness for her husband’s 
departure, ^ot only did ho restore the ring to his wife; but he also 
displayed to her admiring gaze a prize (the first) lie had’ won in a whist 
di'ive, being his initial participation in such a game.” , < 

Ml. Samuel added 4hat -the number of new overhead wires would 
be comparatively small, and placed underground. — baihj Graj^Mc. 
This looks bad for our heads. 

A lady. recommends her Parlourmaid : leaving because butler bjing 
in Mor-iimg FostT 

It is, of course, useless staying if the butler is abeadv 
afSanced. ^ 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

(Extracted erom the Diary of Toby% M.P. 

House of Commons, Monday, Decem- 
ber 4. — Noble Lords will remember how, 
in course of debate on historic occasion, 
the late Marquis of Salisbury was 
! perturbed by, as he phrased it, “ a vision 
of the housemaid crossing my mind,” 
This evening, in Commons, we have 
spent quite a pleasant time with the 
charwoman. She entered at Question- 
hour, leaning gently but firmly upon 
arm of Eowland Hunt. At moment 
Chancellor op Exchequer undergoing 
Catechism rather Longer than Shorter 
on details of Insurance Bill. With 
pretty bow of -courtesy and what the 
Agents of the Eailwaymen call re- 
cognition ” bestowed on his companion, 
Eowland enquired “whether a char- 
woman employed regularly at 35. a day 
for one, two, or three days in each week 
would have to pay the full Sd. a week ? ” 

McKinnon Wood, whose knowledge 
of domestic economy has grown to be 
extensive and peculiar, answered in the 
affirmative^ 

Dead silence fell over House. Looks 
of sympathy bent upon charwoman, 
mopping her eyes in protest against this 
fresh testimony of man’s inhumanity 
to woman. Pained pause broken by 
Snowden, who, with dim recollections 
of the problem of a woman who in 
succession married seven husbands! 
creating embarrassment at a future in- 
definite period as to which she actually 
I belonged to, put another conundrum. 






^ AHt 





A TRYING JOB FOR A HEAVY 
BARITONE. 


less. Possibly that touch of nature I 
I made him kin with alien victim of | 
i Insurance Bill. Eising slowly, ponder- i 
ously pausing for a moment before he I 
spoke, he asked — : 

“ If no wages are paid, how can any- ! 
thing be deducted ? I 

Captain Bimsby at his best never ; 
exceeded the clarity and force of this 
enquiry. Almost literally floored Finan- 
cial Secretary to Treasury. 

B usi ness done. — Insurance Bill passed 
Eeport stage. 

Tuesday. — New Leader op Oppo- 
sition, recognising increasing triviality 
of majority of Questions, absents 
himself during three-quarters of an 
hour devoted to their purposes, grate- 
fully utilising precious time that would 
otherwise be wasted. Still necessary 
for form’s sake that the Opposition 
should be authoritatively represented 
during this function. Happily, we have 
Eowland Hunt ready to act as locum 
tenens. His vitality is equalled only 
by his versatility. No sign of weari- 
ness clouded his massive brow when, 
after his tourney yesterday on behalf 


Mr. McKinnon Wood has to worry through 1 of the supertaxed charwoman and the 
Home, Sweet Home — under the new con* wageless waiter, he rose half-a-dozen 
ditions!” times this afternoon to ply Ministers 

“ Suppose,” he said, “ a charwoman with questions, 
to be under contract with five different In the main his attention is directed 
employers wiU Zd. be deducted by each to foreign affair’s. Is concerned for 
of the five?” proper shaping of Arbitration Treaty 

“ No,” said the Financial Secretary with United States. Further, is not 


TO THE Treasury emphatically. 


satisfied with Declaration of London 




ROWLAND HUNT’S PROTEGiiE. 

The charlady “mopping her eyes in protest 
against man’s inhumanity.” 


House breathed again. Eowland and position of “ neutral vessels c^rry- 
Hunt, arming the charwoman out, ing food-stuffs to Bristol, Liverpool and 
presently returned accompanied by a • ■ -i. 

foreign waiter and another poser for 
McKinnon Wood. Now wanted to ' ^ 

know “whether, in view of the fact ’ 

that many foreign waiters work here ’ ^ i 

for their food and lodging, without ‘ ' ' 

wages, relying on gratuities from cus- 
tomers, they will pay anything under : 

the National Insurance Bill, and what , ^ 

will their employers pay ? ” /> J j 

McKinnon Wood worked out sum ' I i 

showing that the employer in such I A ' I ' 

cases will certainljr pay 7d. a week and , 1 

may (Heaven helping him) recover id. '' // J, 4 ' . 

from the wageless waiter. I j 

Eeply had remarkable effect upon i 

Pike Pease. Not what you would ' [ 

call an emotional man by nature. Sits , . T '' ^ ; 

by the hour ruminating at Gangway ® k W , 

end of Front Opposition Bench. Has [ ft* ' 

never got over the shock of finding | < ■ i M i 

Brother Jack seated on Treasury ' 'J|I m I ; ^ * V ; 

Bench immediately opposite. Admits i ||||jp' ' J| ! 

that, advancing from post of Whip to SV' ^ ' 

Presidency of Education Board with j jK * 

seat in Cabinet, Jack has done pretty j ^ ^ ' ; 

well. Pike himself, going over to — -- 

Unionists, never rose above grade of a RIVAL TO “CAPTAIN BUNSBY.’* 
Whip, a post he resigned last year. “Rising slowly, ponderously pausing.” 

Is at present, like foreign waiter, wage- (Mr. H, Pike Pease.) 
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RIVAL TO “CAPTAIN BUNSBY.’* 
“Rising slowly, ponderously pausing.” 
(Mr. H, Pike Pease.) 
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Glasgow which are liable to be captured ! 
or sunk when this country is at war.” 

Canny Edward Grey, seeing these 
Questions on the Paper, has gone off to 
Plymouth, he “ won’t say for rest, but 
for a change.” In his absence Under 
Secretary Acland is put up to reply. : 
And very well he does the work. ; 

Jn some degree Rowland Hunt 
finds his parallel on benches opposite * 
in person of MAcCALLUii Scott. That | 
eminent but modest statesman takes; 
the wide world under his care. Just ! 
now disposed to concentrate attention 
upon India, with intent to show how 
lamentable is its case under British 
administration. .Thus across floor of 
House deep answers deep, Rowland 
Hunt followed by MacOullum Scott. 

Touch of pathos given* to scene by 
spectacle of Wilfrid Ashley, restless 
on otherwise desolate Front Opposition 
Bench, Time was when he rejoiced 
in honoured sobriquet of “ Mangnall’s 
Questions.” A private Member, it 
was his custom of an afternoon to 
put down on the Paper minimum of 
a dozen enquiries, running total up 
to a score by supplementary, interro- 
gations graciously permitted by the 
Speaker. In moment of weakness 
accepted invitation from Prince 
Arthur to j'oin staff of Opposition 
Whips. Place of junior Whip is either 
in the Lobby or the Whips’ 

Boom. Rarely found seated 
in House, still less familiar at T 
Question hour. 

That period has irresistible ! 
attraction for Wilfrid. 
Throughout is invariably found 
on Front Opposition Bench. 1 

Now and then, as happened V 

to-day, in spite of resoluto 
self-control cannot resist old \ 

temptation. Interposes with f 

question followed by the in- ' ;; 

evitable “supplementary,” and - i 

relapses once more into pained ' ’ / 

silence. 

Bimness dom , — Coal Minos 
Bill passed through Report 
stage and, with compliments 
to Masterman Ready’s skilful 
piloting, read a third time. 

Among beneficent clauses is 
one for protection of ponies 
condemned to life-long servi- 
tude in mines. For this long- 
needed charter Harry Lauder 
may take to himself some 
credit. ^ At dinner given early 
in Session by Henry Dalziel, 
at which something like a 
hundred M.P.’s met Prime 
Minister, HarryLauder came 
in, to sing how he “loved a 
lassie, a bonnie bonnie lassie.” 
ling exceptional opport- 


i 1 



]i£ASTERMAN INSPIRED BY HARRY 
LAUDER. 

unity, he, from personal knowledge 
acquired when a pit boy, later told tho 
Premier and the more than a quorum 





BUNTY REDMOND PULLS THE STRINGS. 

AsQTTira, according to the Daily Press, has been three times 
to see BvA^iy Bulls the Strviigs.'] 


of Members clustered round him how 
grievously pit ponies, some fresh from 
the freedom of Dartmoor, suffer in the 
narrow, winding, pitch-dark, jagged- 
walled byways of collieries. Result 
seen in clause of BiU passed to-day, 
which the Lords will surely welcome. 

Wednesday , — After long^ fight 
National Insurance Bill passed final 
stage by thumping majority and sent 
across to other House, by whose golden 
gateway noble Lords stand with out- 
stretched arms ready to receive the 
bantling. (This, of course, as seen in 
the mind’s eye, Horatio.) Two months’ 
debate on subject full of details, arith- 
metical or technical, has in the main 
keen slackly attended., usually dull. To- 
night, m expectation of the end, benches 
fill up and interest quickens. ; To this 
end Lloyd George contributes rousing 
speech. Harry Forster, official spokes- 
man for the Bill from Front Opposition 
Bench, concludes conspicuous service by 
moderate, reasoned speech in support of 
an amendment indefinitely postponing 
passage of Bill. 

This Chancellor describes as “a 
verbose,, shifty substitute” for the 
time-honoured motion, identical in 
effect, that “ the Bill be read a 
third time on this day six months.” 
Premier in smoother phrase takes 
same line. Comments scornfully on 
policy of Opposition in sup- 
porting Amendment’ and re- 
^ framing from voting against 

; third reading. There is no 

■i halfway house, he protests, 

between Yes and No. 

Exciting scene follows on 
; Chancellor's rebuke of 

Robert Cecil for alleged 
misrepresentation of the Bill 
in recent election at Hitchin. 
The Hitchin Bantam', nothing 
loth, promptly steps into cock- 
pit. Has set-to with the 
Treasury Gamecock watched 
by the fraternity wdfcli keen 
interest. Strident cheers and 
counter cheers resound. 

At half-past ten guillotine 
falls. House divides on For- 
ster’s amendment, Unionists 
bringing up 223 supporters. 
Government triumphed by 
majority of 97. 

On Question put that Bill 
be read a third time, seemed 
for moment as if stage would 
be passed without dissent. 
Keib Hardie and his friends 
insisting on a division, Bonar 
Law led his men forth. After 
their withdrawal third reading 
carried by majority of 
Business done . — Insurance 
Bill Bent on to the Lords. 
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Farmer. ‘-’As THCPi, bin any great xoos in the i*ArEn, Sir, this last jew bays? I bin away in Lennon, so I *aven’x 
SEEN MY ‘ Courier.’ ” 


EUPHEMISMS FOR SKINNERS. 

OuE readers will be relieved to learn 
that, after no less than two years spent 
in deliberation by a Special Committee, 
the Great Fur Question has been solved, 
In future — if we take the precaution 
of keeping by us the published list of 
permissible ” descriptions—we shall 
know what we are buying. The list 
itself makes the most delightful read- 
ing ; indeed, we find we can hardly lay 


it down. There we learn that Dyed 
Eabbit may not be sold as Sable or 
French Seal. That designation is 
“publicly denounced” by our Com- 
mittee as incorrect. But what do you 
think is the correct and permissible 
designation ? Why, Sable Coney. 

Next we come to “ Babbit, Sheared 
and Dyed, ’ This is a little puzzling. 
The mere layman might be pardoned 
for supposing that a Sheared Babbit 
would be more adapted to the manu- 
facture of leather than to that of furs. 
But it is not so. It seems that it may 
be converted (by the dishonest) into 
Seal, Electric Seal, Bed Biver Seal, 
Hudson Seal, or Musquash. All these 
misleading designations are barred by 
the new restrictions. It must be called 
Seal Coney or Coney Musquash — and 
then you know where you are. 

Leaving, however, the question of 


Babbits — which we do with real regret 
—we go on to find (which does not 
surprise us) that Dyed Goat may not 
be sold as Bear. But it does surprise 
i us exceedingly to learn that it may be 
sold as Bear Goat. That disposes of 
the Goat. But the Kid is much more 
adaptable. He has played many parts 
in his day, according to our list. There 
we read of him masquerading as a Lama 
or a Broadtail Mink, while 

“ For tliose who preferred a more forcible word 
He had ditterent iianiea for these — . . . 

Skunk, to wit, or Biissian Sable. But 
all this is over. In future he must 
appear as Caracal Kid, and is in no 
small danger — one would say — of being 
pushed out to the glove department. 

I x^fter all this sort of thing it is a 
I mere anti-climax to learn that Wallaby 
Dyed Skunk must be sold as Skunk 
Wallaby. One might almost have 
guessed that. But we cannot leave 
this fascinating subject without one 
or two humble suggestions of our own. 
For we observe. that neither Cow nor 
Dog is dealt with. It surely cannot be 
right to go on selling these as Persian 
Lamb or Japanese Black Fox*? May 
we not suggest, as a “permissible” 
solution for the latter, Belvoir Pup, 
and for the former, quite simply, 
Lamb Cow ? 


For although we feel bound heartily 
to commend the -list as a whole, 
regarding it as an important step in 
the direction of Commercial Candour, 
we cannot but think that it will press 
heavily upon dealers in what we may 
call our native furs. The Kitten, the 
Ferret and the Weasel cannot hope 
to attain success, any more than an 
operatic singer can, without the caoliot 
of a foreign name and reputation. While 
freely admitting that these must not 
continue to be sold as Genuine Eussian 
Sable or Silver Fox, we should be sorry 
nevertheless to see them excluded al- 
together. We therefore hope that the 
following additions will yet be made 
before the list comes into operation : — 

Plucked Kitten — “permissible” de- 
signation, Swansdown Tabby. 

Weasel, Pulled and Scorched — 
“permissible” designation, Scotch 
Skunk. 

Ferret, Boiled and Crimped — “per- 
missible” designation, Astrakhan 
Stoat. 

From a story in The Ja;pan Chronicle : 

“She turned quickly to find an obsequious 
door-porter looking rapidij’ in a hushed voice. 
Slie listened for a moment, then screamed and 
reeled back into the room.” 

It was Jasper! She recognised him 
by the impediment in his eye. 
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THE CHARWOMAN PROBLEM. 

[It is understood (or misunderstood) that the 
insurance tax for cmplovc.s of charwomen will 
liave to he paid by^tlie person that employs 
her earliest in the weeh.] 

3Iiss Lcetitia ChaddocJc, “ Siinnyside'' 
Biinvrtshy to Mrs, Gibbs, No. i, Love’ 
Lane. 

Owing to an alteration in herdomestic 
arrangements, in future Miss Chaddock 
will expect Mrs. Gibbs to come and 
wash on Tuesday, and to clean on 
Thursdaj^ and Saturday, instead of on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, as at 
present. The new rdyime will com- 
mence next W'eek. 

Mrs. Gibbs to Miss Chaddoch (per 
Master Harry Gibbs). ■ * 
Madam, — Tewsdays, Thursdays and 
Satterdays I am engaged to Mrs. Brunt, 
at the Lawrells. Not being W'ishful 
to make trubble will you spoke to her 
yourself *? 

Yours respectful Ann Gibbs. 

Miss Ghaddock to Mrs. Brunt, “ The 
Laurels.’' 

My dear Mrs. Brunt,— Looking out 
of my window this morning at your 
dear little ones disporting themselves 
on the lawn I was impressed by the 
number of clean garments they niust 
need in a week. It struck me forcibly 
that it would be a great help to you if 
: you had your w'ashday on Monday, so 
: that your maid would have the week 
before her for the ironing. I must 
apologise for my apparent unneigh- 
bourliness in not suggesting this before, 
but you know how my frequent head- 
aches often prevent me from thinking 
connectedly for days together. I now 
feel it to be my duty to propose an 
exchange of days. Mrs. Gibbs is eager 
for this, and I think that we should 
both benefit by having a contented 
charwoman. Kiss the dear children 
for me. Yours affectionately, 

L.aE3TiTiA Ghaddock. 

M7*s. Bnmt to Miss Chaddoch, 

My dear Miss Ghaddock, — should 
be delighted to agree to your most 
kindljj^ and thoughtful arrangement, but 
unfortunately my husband has taken a 
most prominent part in opposing the 
new Servant Tax. Publicly— in The 
Daily Mail — he has pledged himself to 
pay nothing to the Welsh myrmidons — 
as he cuttingly described 'Mr. Lloyd 
George’s underlings. This new' tax, 
\vhich applies to charwomen, has doubt- 
less escaped your notice. I am so much 
obliged to you for your kind offer, 
which only Mr. Brunt’s prominence 
as a political leader hinders me from 
accepting. Yours affectionately, 
Mabel Brunt. 


Miss Chaddoch to Mrs. Gibbs, 

As your other employer has dis- 
courteously declined the alteration in 
days which was suggested solely for 
her benefit, Miss Ghaddock begs to 
inform Mrs. Gibbs that, as she has 
conscientious objections to paying the : 
iniquitous tax imposed by the Ghan- 1 
cellor of the Exchequer, the pay- 1 
ment for washing on Monday will be I 
reduced from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 3d. Miss 
Ghaddock does this with the greatest 
reluctance, but she feels it her duty to 
bring home to the democracy the abyss 
down which Great Britain is being pro- 
pelled by a Welsh solicitor. 

Mrs. Gibbs to Miss Chaddoch. 
Madam, — My husband says he to has 
scrupels against paying any tackses so 
plese take notise that for Monday’s 
wash I shall want two and nine. ' 
Trusting this will suit you, 

Y’ours respectful Ann Gibbs. 

i!/zss Chaddoch to Mrs. Gibbs. 

After your impertinent letter, which 
shows the lack of gratitude in the 
human heart, it is scarcely necessary 
for Miss Ghaddock to say that she will 
not require your services again. Miss 
Ghaddock strongly recommends you 
not to give her name as reference. 

Miss Chaddoch to the Manager, ’Labour 
Exchange, Btinvash, 

Miss Ghaddock desires to say that,"/?s 
she is overwhelmed with taxes from ' 
which she derives no personal benefit, 
she proposes to make use of a govern- 
ment institution instead of paying fees 
at a registry office. If this should ruin 
the proprietors of registry offices Miss 
Ghaddock can only express her regret. 
Will you please send her at once a 
charwoman for Mondays (washing), 
Wednesdays and Fridays? Persons 
applying must be honest, sober, Ghurch 
of England, respectable, truthful, hard- 
working, civil and good-tempered. Miss 
Ghaddock will pay 2s. M. (per diem) 
for washing, and 2s. for cleaning, to a 
suitably qualified person. 

The Manager, Bunoash Labour 

Exchange, to Miss Chaddoch. 
Madam, — ^The only charwoman on 
our list with Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays vacant is Mrs. Gibbs, of 
No. 1, Love Lane. We are instructing 
her to call on you, and trust she will 
prove suitable. Her present employer 
is Mrs. Brunt, “ The Laurels.” 

Yours truly, S. Smith (Manager). 


“ Air. 's interest in sport showed itself 

while lie was still at Eton, where he became one 
of the shooting eight .” — The 

This would be in the pre-Territorial 
days, when dog-shooting was a recog- 
nised form of sport. 


THE BAUM-RAB3IT. 

A Lullaby. 

‘Bjiiim -Rabbit : a phantom rabbit which 
haunts the Alanchester doughs .” — Dialect 
D'lctimavy.l 

Oh, hush thee, my child ! in the twilight 
The bedroom looks eerie and queer, 
And I know from that shape on the 
sky-light 

That the little baum-rabbit is near; 
As a rule she ’s in hiding till midnight, 
But to-day she is early astir, 

The little baum-rabbit who hunts for 
" her habit, 

Her trim little habit of fur. 

Sbe lurks in the daytime in garrets, 

In darksome and desolate ways. 

And dreams of tlie turnips and carrots 
She nibbled in happier days, 

Or ever he caught her and skinned her. 
That soul-less and dissolute rough, 
And the little baum-rabbit developed 
the habit 

Of haunting a Manchester dough. 

iVt night ’tis her custom to wander 
Through factories silent and vast, 
To.pattoL* thrqugh w'orkrooms and 
" ponder 

0‘er tippets that tell of a past, 

And when, ’niidher labours, the morning 
. Breaks grey on a vista of furs, 

With a queer little stab it comes homo 
to the rabbit 

That none of tliese relics are hors. 

She grinds her diminutive molars 
As she searches in vain for her pelt 
On a mountain of skeleton bowlers 
Or a pile of Mancestrian felt, 

Till a watchman comes soft round, the 
corner. 

Gives chase to a shadow and falls 
In his effoit to gi-ab it — this little 
baum-rabbit 

That gl’des through the factory 
walls. 

But to-night ’tis the gladdest of 
creatures 

That squats on the nursery tiles, 

’Tis a rodent whose ra\v little features 
Are lit by the sweetest of smiles, 
Who* knows that her troubles are over, 
That her ghostly manoeuvres may 
cease, 

For the little baum-rabbit discovers her 
habit 

Adorning my baby’s pelisse. 


More Sweated Labour, 

‘‘I have had paid to me in America £r>50 a 
week, but I have had my own expenses to pay 
out of that.” ^ 

Mr. Harry Lauder’s pitiful story will 
bring the tear to many an eye. Even 
the actual cigars he smoked had to be 
paid, for by bimseif. 
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CRACKERS FOR 1911 

In view of the near approach of Christ- 
mas the manufacturers of crackers have 
been working day and night for some 
weeks past in the endeavour to cope 
with the rush of orders ; and our 
readers will doubtless be interested to 
learn of sorQe of tlie many striking 
novelties that are being put on the 
market this season. 

It will be found that the 1911 cracker 
has not escaped the wave of Orientalism 
by which Society has lately bsen over- 
taken. In place of the usual panto- 
mimic caps will be provided turbans 
and yashmaks of genuine design, while 
the presence of frankincense in the 
explosive portion will waft at least one 
of the perfumes of the East across the 
British dinner-table. 

Ipi the “ Miniature cracker (the 
tiniest on the market) will be found a 
complete music-hall dancer’s costume. 

Those who suffer from the disturbing 
effefcts of Christmas faro will be par- 
ticularly pleased with the “Antidote” 
series, containing dainty little boxes, 
of pills, digestive tablets and other 
prophylactics. There should also be a 
considerable demand for the “ Lloyd 
George” brand, with which is presented 
a Sickness Insurance coupon. 

Millionaires are adequately catered 
for by the enterprising firm of De 
Luxe & Co., who are selling a special 
line of crackers in which is secreted an 
80 h.-p. motor-car. No really expensive 
dmner-party during the festive season 
will be complete without these little 
gifts, and it is surprising how much 
the pleasure of the guests is increased 
thereby. 

Labour circles will be interested 
in clock which only goes for eight 
hours a day and strikes at unexpected 
moments. 

A determined effort is being made to 
substitute something of a higher order I 
for^ the insipid veisss and mottoes ‘ 
which are' generally included in the 
contents of the old-fashioned cracker. 
For this purpose a selection has been 
made of the most up-to-date obiter 
dietOr of statesmen, police-court magis- 
trates, popular preachers and other 
famous people, of which we are privi- 
leged to quote a few examples : — 

^ “ When a husband insists on beating 
his wife with a poker every Saturday 
night, domestic relations are almost 
bound to become strained.' —M e, 
Plowden. 

“No land can avoid destruction 
whose history is one of strong begin- 
nings but of week-ends.” — Father 
Vaughan. 

“ The Arab of tlie desert is my 
brother.” — General Caneva. 


“ Under Socialism a man will not be 
able to call even his false teeth his 
own.” — Mr. G. K Chesterton. 

“ It will be a happy day for England 
when our public men court the rays of 
the searchlight rather than of the lime- 
light.” — Mr. Winston Churchill. 

“In the concert of Europe I am 
content to play the harmonium.” — The 
Crown Prince of Germany. 

“Since we have a Government of 
grandmothers, it is clearly woman's 
business to teach them what every 
grandmother ought to know.” — Miss 
Cheistabel Pankhubst. 

“ I have never been censored in my 
life, and if I can help it I never shall 
be.”-7MR. Charles Brookfield. 

“ Domestic servants have already 
sufficient assurance of their own ; they 
require no State assistance.” — Earl 

WiNTERTON. 

“It is incompatible with the wise 
governance of a mighty Empire that 
its ruler should invariably have to go 
to bed at six.” — The Emperor op 
China. 

“The world is going to the dogs, 
and the dogs have my sincerest sym- 
pathy.”— Dr. Inge. 

“ In the name of sanity, let us have 
a little less talk.”— Mr. G. Bernard 
Shaw. 

Certainly the youngsters are being 
well provided for this Christmas. 


THE TOWN COUSIN, 

My wife and I live in London ; my 
wife’s cousin does not. And yet, as 
the result of having the latter to stay 
with us for a week at our flat, I 
have very deliberately described her as 
appears in the title of this— call it 
narrative or protest, as you like. 

“We will give her,” said I to my 
wife, before the guest arrived, “the 
time of her life. What to you and me 
is the daily round, the commonplace 
of metropolitan life, shall be to her 
a perpetual marvel. We wdll, in fact, 
show her round. We will educate her 
in shops, teach her the fashionable 
routes, instruct her in the subtle art of 
eating food at the right place, show 
lier the resorts of the elect, acquaint 
her with the best theati'es and, if there 
is time, take her to the Tower, Madame 
Tussaud’s, the Zoo and other places 
of historical and traditional interest.” 

,“I shouldn't worry about the last 
lot,” said my wife. 

“ Nothing will be too much for me ; 
and, besides, I am not proud.” 

“ I was thinking of my cousin,” said 
she. And her thoughts, as far as they 
went, were right. 

j:- ' ' 

Disillusion began at teL The cousin , 


newly arrived, announced her intention 
of buying a new hat for herself on the 
morrow. My wife offered to guide her 
to Bond Street for the purpose. 

“Oh, but I want the very latest 
thing,” said the cousin, 

“ And what later than Bond Street ? ” 
I asked. ' 

“Cursifcor Street,” the cousin in- 
formed us, naming, as I may not, the 
actual shop. Perhaps she was right ; 
perhaps she was wrong. Anyhow, my 
wife and I could not dispute it. We 
were at the disadvantage of not knowing 
exactly where Cursifcor Street is. 

Disillusion continued at dinner. “ For 
to-morrow night I have stalls for 
Kismet I' I announced. 

^^KismetJ'' said the cousin. She 
had the trick of repeating one’s last 
word with a query attached to it. 
Anyone can do that, but it take§. a 
town cousin to attach a sneer to the 
query. I wish I had called her the 
Suburban Cousin. 

“Yes, Kismet;' I said wifch perti- 
nacious joy. “ It 's none tlie worse for 
having run a little. Besides, it is 
Oscar Asche and Lilian Bratthwaite, 
you know.” 

“Lily BraVton, you mean,” said 
the cousin airily. 

My wife imderbook the burden of 
her next morning. What had been 
intended for an excifcing education for 
the cousin, turned out to be a series 
of depressing corrections for my wife. 
Tlie cousin, I am credibly informed,, 
only asked one question and disputed, 
the answer to that. In the afternoon 
I took my turn on. There was a 
delightful little place in the West, 
where we would take tea. Not many 
people, I explained, knew of it. The 
cousin was not in the least impressed. 
She did not state, but let me gatlier, 
that everybody knew of my tea-place 
a long time ago, but all the best people 
had since forgotten. After that it got 
steadily from bad to worse and ' ended 
in the cousin taking us out to lunch 
and pointing out to us Mife Pauline 
Chase, sitting at the next table but one. 

^ 

Have you ever been shown round 
your own home by a stranger? If 
you have, you \vUl find my summing 
up a just, if a rude one. 

“ Well, good-bye,” she said, as she 
parted, with some of the most mis- 
placed jollity I have ever been up 
against; “I have thoroughly enjoyed 
staying here and shaking you both upf 
a bit. I don't know’’ what would hav^ 
happened if T had let you- show me 
round. I do believe you think I 
ought to have gone to the Tower, for 
instance.” 

“ For good,” I corrected. 
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l ^ atienl . “i'Vlil been A^VFULLY TEOUBLEB lately, BOCTOU, ^V1TH my beeathing.'' 
Jhctor . “11 CM ! Tel soon give you something to stop that.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I NEVER met a spy yet but what he came to wish, before 
his story was half told, that he was not a spy. An inop- 
portune tendency to virtue seems common to the trade. As 
soon as Violet Jacob informed me that Flemincjton (John 
Murray) had gone into it, I guessed that he was a noble 
fellow at heart and foresaw an early repentance. “ The 
first -woman with a pretty face and a melancholy tale to 
tell will," I said, going into detail, “ get the better of him." 
If I had not gone into detail, I should not have been so far 
out. Like all the other spies of fiction, he developed 
scruples at the important stage. As has happened in the 
case of no other spy I ever heard of, it w-as a man that 
converted him to better ways. Indeed, in everything but 
the one essential, he is an original, being neither an un- 
exceptionally admirable hero nor a wholly base villain, but 
just an ordinary human creature, with rather more than his 
share of brains and quiet humour and a proper proportion 
of merits and demerits. His story and the other people in 
it are as out of the way and as well done as himself ; the 
whole book, none the wwse for its foundation of fact in 
Jacobite history and its innocence of pink cheeks and bright 
eyes, is, in the language of its own country, “unco’ guid” 
(Scotch). 

Thanks to the feeble good-nature and incipient senility 
of its house-master, who by the terms of his appointment 


was an irremovable fixture, RusseU’s had become a blot on 
the good name of Bradrainslor. Two things in particular 
were points of honour in the esprit de corps of this house — 
to be slack at games and to make the life of the house- 
tutor (or “mug") intolei'able. How John Scotty a Cambridge 
Blue, entering almost straight from the University on this 
invidious office, set himself to the task of reform, and stuck 
to it till he had seen his team win the House-'Cricket Cup,' 
is told by Mr. Charles Turley in The New Broom (Nelson) 
with that sympathetic insight into the hearts of boys 
and masters which is his unique and inalienablcipossession. 
It is matter for marvel with what,. freshness of eye, and 
firmness of hand, after the. many stories of school life. with 
which he has deliglited ms, he can still observe and re- 
produce the very nicest distinctions of character.^ There 
I are here at least a dozen clear-cut portraits of boys with 
hardly anything in common but their boyhood. In Mansell y 
jthe self - constituted terror- in -chief of mugs, a nature 
strangely mixed of good and evil, Mr, Turley has justified 
himself of a very difficult essay in character -drawing, 
though I admit that I was staggered at first by the boy's 
astounding impudence. But then RUsseU’s wa's an ex- 
ceptional house. It produced Brenty for instance, whose 
natural gift of stupidity in class was combined with a 
most versatile fluency of ideas out of school hours — a 
wholly delightful creation. The inspired thought which 
prompted him, after wiring the result of the cricket final 
to everybody outside the scliool that he could think of, 'to 
announce it also by wire to one of the boys in his house who 
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didn’t “ seem to bo half excited enough,” makes an admirable 
finish to a book that sparkles with fun on almost every 
page. Never obvious or trite (except perhaps in the case 
of Mr. EiisscWs sister-in-law, Miss Mellersh, the virago who 
runs the house for him — a type so conventionally improbable 
that I almost suspect her of having besn drawn straight from 


: depressed as the heart of novelist could desire. There you 
have at once the strength of Miss Serine’s book and its 
drawbacks. For my own part, I cling, perhaps a little 
desperately, to the belief that village life is not quite the 
gloomy thing that realistic writers would have us suppose. 
Old Patience Barfield, with her deafness, her poverty and 


( JlCi UOiJU UL OUIUl^llU IJ-UU-l j X CC/t/tO/fcOt/ VVXUJLA UC/OilllC/OO, iAOX JJUVei uy ancl 

life) the story’s chief novelty lies in the fact that it takes the I her jealous care for the idiot son (whom she must shield 

stand-point of a schoolmaster who is himself little more* from the dread notice of the “believing officer”), is a central 

1 _ • V* J* 1 _ 1 1 1 J. J 1 1. 4 T 


than a boy. As one wdio, in his time, has been both boy 
and master, I thank Mr. Turley very sincerely for the joy 
he has given me, and hope that it will be shared this Christ- 
mas season by all, of any age, who are still young of heart. 

Everyone knows the famous definition of American novels 
as “dry goods; ” but, if things 
continue as they are at pre- 
sent, “ s\veet-stuff ” will 
become a more appropriate 
term. The work that has 
started me upon these re- 
flections is Mothers to Men 
(Macmillan). Warned by 
previous experience thatj 
readei-s in the U.S.A. nowj 
take their fiction with, so to j 
speak, more molasses to it ! 
than I can easily digest, 1 1 
am bound to confess that! 
the perusal of Miss ZanaI 
Gale’s native press-notices | 
led me to approach her I 
present siory with a certain 
amount of distrust. Only 
fair to admit, however, that 
before the end of the book 
the charm and humour of her 
manner bad to a large extent, 
if not quite wholly, won me 
over. Of course the thing 
is sentimental ; every incident 
in the history of Friendship 
Village and its mothering by 
the women of the community 
is so turned to favour and to 
prettiness that the total effect 
is rather cloying; but there 
is plenty of common-sense 
and laugliter between whiles 
to leaven the rest. No one, 
for example, can read the 



J.1.V.I1XL U1J.O V llig V^JXilV:>CX J, lb CV Ucllui ai 

figure both touching and heroic ; but, as the lady remarks 
in Engaged, she is “not a cheerful object, and that’s a 
f let.” The same is generally true about most of the other 
characters, so that I couldn’t be altogether sorry when 
Patience died in tlie house of her prosperous son (shamed 
at last into declaring his identity), and poor bemused Crach 

was left to burn himself and 
the cottage in an effort to 
settle the problem of exist- 
ence. Perhaps I am doing 
less than justice to the au- 
thor’s treatment of Crack] it 
is, I willingly admit, botli 
tender and sympathetic ; but 
oh, how dismal ! 


I have a sort of idea of 
what was in Mr. Hamilton 
Fyfe‘s mind when he went 
out to the Cape to see the 
Duke of Connaught open 
the first Union Parliament, 
and to write a book on the 
country. I seem to hear him 
telling himself that lie was 
in for some of the most 
maiTollous sights ho liad 
ever seen, that he “was going 
to inspect a land with a 
future, and find in embryo all 
the factors of that future. 
His book, South Africa To- 
Day (Nash), proves that liis 
conjectures (as I conceive 
them) were right, but it aho 
proves that he was perhaps 
a little too ready to be 
amazed. Even in Brob- 
dingnag there were some 
things which Gulliver could 
contemplate unmoved. Mr. 

alrthf abuLl^of lacliei of Friendship remedied, in ond mines, for example, does not 

Svb® n!onLtorsS° 0 / f of find it difficult to believe that ho had no su^icion before 

the p.opiietor&hip of the local paper for a day, 'he went to Kimberley that diamonds wore^ worked bv 

’’“''“r't-r' Another toe ocenre In hi Itolt ol 

micies about them) without being very heartily amused. General Hertzog. As a rn 

It should be added that the book is written throughout very similar personalities — Mr 

LsitbeT^® repugnant to the [politics and Mr. Bourass. 4 in Canaffian 
sensitiV e eai . But, foi anyone who can put up with this, 

Mothers to Men may be recommended as a pleasant enter- 
tainment. 


Lover {to his rcfledioii). “It’.s no good, old man. E^'EN if she 

LISTENED TO THE PROPOSAL, YOU HAVEN’T THE ilONEY, AND THEN 
THERE ’S YOUR FACE ! ” 


Miss Mary J. H. Serine takes so long to get iDroperly 
under weigh with A Bomance of ihs Simple (Arnold) that 
I was at first in some danger of abandoning it as chaotic 
and stupid. About chapter ten, however, when Symeon 
Mo] } is leturned to his native village unrecognised, and met 
apin his aged mother and half-witted Crack, his brother, 
the drama of the situation began to grip me; and before 
the end of the tale I was as interested and as profoundly 


^ As a preliminary he mentions two 
Lloyd George in English 

- . . Canadian — who combine, in 

Ills view, unbalanced judgment and violence in public 
speeches with charming qualities in private life. So that 
when, with these two men in his mind, he finds a third in 
General Hertzog, and says he ^vas never more surprised 
in Ills life, the surprise fails to communicate itself, as it 
should, to me. This ingenuousness is a blemish in a book 
which is full of interest as a rapid survey of a vast district. 

. “The is now at the mcroy of the assailants, who are placing? hk bnus 

111 position preparatory to a lmnhs.YdnientT-^JFesterjiJDc(ai/IIen'anj. 
The city, however, is determined not to surrender until its 
last rock-cake has been hurled. 
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Germania, the organ of the Eoman 
Catholic Centre Party, has published a 
cordial invitation to France to desert 
England and join Germany and Austria 
in a new Triple Alliance. France, how- 
ever, regrets that previous engagements 
prevent her accepting the kind invita- 
tion. ... 

'We are requested to state that, 
in spite of the disturbed condition of 
China, the Pekin Palace Dog Associa- 
tion will hold a show, as previously 
arranged, at the Poyal Horticultural 
Hall, Westminster, in January next. 

After all, a Washington cable tells 
us, the Commission of Enquiry has 
found that the battleship Maine was 
blown up by an explo- 
sion from the outside 
and not from the inside. 

This means that the 
Spanish- American War 
holds good and will not 
have to be cancelled. 

•'Is V 

In spite of many 
inducements, our new 
8 2 , 0 0.0 - 1 o n floating 
dock for Dreadnoughts 
has. refused to leave the 
shipways of the yard 
where she was built. 

Evidently it is not 
' every dock that takes 
to the water. 

A great sigh of re- 
lief went up from the 
Nation last week upon 
receipt of a telegram from Mr. Charles 
Urban, at Delhi, stating that satis- 
factory cinematograph films had been 
taken of the events there. It would 
have been too terrible if the trouble 
and expense devoted to tlie preparation 
of these ceremonies had been wasted. 

Jr Sr 

Describing the recent mishap to the 
Mauretania, The LiverpoolBcho makes 
it clear tliA-t while everything else may 
have been as it should be, the vessel’s 
siren, anyhow, was out of order. 
“ When the misfortune was discovered,” 
our contemporary informs us, “ the 
liner’s siren was blown at the acme 
of its power, blast after blast being 
omitted continuously.” 

The luncheon given by our Judges to 
Mile. Miroplowski, the famous French' 
j, barristress, seems to have been a great 
1 success. All were charmed by the fair 
I advocate, and she, in her turn, pro- 
nounced at least one of the judges a 
: Darling. 


Mr.' Justice Eidley, who, at the 
Birmingham Assizes, was hit by a 
stool which a prisoner aimed at a 
witness, will, it is said, shortly take an 
active part in the movement in favour 
of Universal Service, as being likely 
to improve the marksmanship of tho 
nation. 

We note among the many interesting 
announcements made on the occasion 
of the Durbar one to the efl'ect that all 
holders, present or to come, of the 
unwieldy titles cf Mahamahopadyaya 
and Shamsululama are to receive 
annual pensions. This seems to be an 
elementary act of justice. 

The Globe, in its “ Hints on Health,” 
brings glad tidings to suflerers from 
chilblains. Our roseate contemporary 


informs its readers that this complaint 
may be referred to as '‘Erythema 
Pernio.” We tried it- the other day. 
We informed a friend that we were 
suffering from Erythema Pernio, and 
it was most gratifying to receive loving 
sympathy in the place of a callous jest. 

The new Post Office Money-Box 
differs essentially from the ordinary 
.child’s money-box, we are told, because 
fathers cannot rob it when they run 
short pf beer money. Frankly, we think 
it a mistake to put fathers on their 
metal by publishing statements of this 
kind. -u ,,, 

* i'fi *' 

A photograph of a trout yawning 
from indigestion was shown by a lec- 
turer at the Camera Club last week. 
This, of course, is a symptom of indi- 
gestion not infrequently to be met with 
at lectures. ... 

' To judge by an account in The 
Observer . of Herr Max Eeinhaedt’s 


Chinese Extravaganza now running in 
Berlin we are scarcely likely to see 
this play produced over here, for one 
of the three comedy rdles is that of the 
Lord Chamberlain, and Mr. Charles 
Brookfield would never suffer that to 
pass. 

* 

Australia has decided to buy the 
freehold of the Strand-Aldwycli_ site, 
and to erect on it Government 
buildings. It is, we suiDjiose, the old 
tale of the march of civilisation — a 
jungle to-day, bricks and mortar to- 
morrow. ... , 1 . 

A Curate writes to The Express to 
say that curates do not desire to 
come under the provisions of the In- 
surance Bill. “They are,” he declares, 
“the healthiest section of the com- 
munity.” This is a 
valuable tribute to the 
spinsters of Great 
Britain, whose services 
in keeping curates 
supplied with carpet 
slippers, woollen muf- 
flers, and smoking caps 
have never been ade- 
quately acknowledged 
before. 

A lady who had 
been serving a term of 
imprisonment in Maid- 
stone Gaol for libelling 
the Member for Can- 
terbury stated, on her 
release, that she had 
had “a most luxurious 
time” in prison. It 
would not bo a bad 
idea if all our gaols were to keep 
Visitors' Books wherein such testi- 
monials could be entered — as is done 
at many other hotels. 

Extract from a string of attractive 
paragraphs in The Daily Mail, written 
with the view of advertising “ Winter 
Health Eesorts ” : — 

“Folkestone. 

As a re.siilt of the I’ecoiit gale whicli swo]»t 
the south coast, a large portion of Ijord 
F-adnor’s splendid new marine parade has been 
destroyed, the Yictork Pier had its large 
landing-stage washed away (this is tho second 
time this has happened this year), and on the 
S.E. and O.R. pier a large truck was literally 
derailed by the tremendous seas which swtqlt 
over it from the western side. 

"While condoling with the Princess 
Royal and her daughters on their 
experiences in the wreck of the Delhi, 
we cannot help thinking that it is 
rather nice that even in this prosaic age 
it should still be possible for princesses 
to have adventures. 



Sirickar, FvAjllist. — “Hi, police, stop this spaurtno matiti ; it’s ooiNO to 
degenerate into a prize-fight 1 ” 


c o 


VOL. CXLI. 
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AN INDIAN LEADER. 

To-dat, I, too, shall -write a leading article on India. 
Eveijbody has been doing it, and I may be told, therefore, 
that my own article lags superfluous. • I disagree. My 
point is that hitherto nothing has been written in this line 
that can be laid up for ever and referred .to in future as 
the perfect exemplar of what an Indian article should be. 
Great and brilliant efforts have been made, but the results 
have not been quite commensurate with the anticipations 
of the writers or the loyal feelings of the readers. There 
will be other Durbars as the years revolve and, when these 
come round, Fleet Street and the surrounding journalistic 
district will want a working model. That is exactly what 
I intend to jirovide, and I shall do it not for any profit of my 
own, but out of a feding of altruistic benevolence towards 
iny fellow-writers— in fact, out of that spirit of unselfish 
devotion which has made Englishmen what they are. 

First of all let me' see what I ’ve got to get in if there is 
to be the real Indian flavour about the article. Here is a 
shortlist: — - . 

(1) The Great White Eat. 

(2) The Kixg-Emperoe and his gracious Consort. 

(8) The spectacle of unparalleled splendour. 

(4) The dusky feudatories. 

(5) Their haughty and be-jewolled reuinue. 

: (6) '=The scarred veterans of our innumerable wars. 

(7) Turbaned liosts with their flashing scimitars. 

(8) Little did Clive think, when, at Piassy 


Having thus set down the essentials it seems to me, on 
second thoughts, quite useless to fill in the trivial gaps. 
Those who study my 'list and employ it will be able to 
write an Indian leader of the very highest quality. But if 
anyone still hesitates let him drop me a line and I will 
send him the thing complete' down to the very smallest 
detail. - I will even tell him the value of a lakh of rupees 
in English money. . 


(9) Princes whose history reaches back into the turbu- 
lence of the remote past. 

(10) A land that still echoes with the deeds of 
Atjrungzebe and Akbar. ‘ 

■j (11)' Fieiv.c Patlians and learned Bengalis joined in one 
exultant acclaim of loyal devotion. 

(12) Delhi, the Imperial City, the storehouse of noble 
traditions. 

_ (18) ’What would W'areen Hastings have thought if 

_ (147‘'Those silent representatives of the Britisli genius 
for administration and government. 

(15) There was a^tinie when, to use au expressive phrase 

now become obsolete, Englishmen thought only of shaking*- 
the pagoda tree. That time has gone for ever. ^ 

(16) If the Great Mogul could have risen from his grave 

beneath the palms and minarets 

(17) ’ Hindus and Mohammedans have vied with one 

r another 

(18) A shout that drowned even the crash of the guns 
thundering out the Imperial salute. 

(19) India is not as England' is, and until the senti- 
mentalists, and visionaries rid themselves 

(20) India with lier teeming millions. 

(21) Warlike Mahratta chieftains in armour of burnished 
gold. 

(22) The saeied river in whose waters generations of 

pious devotees 

(23) ^ It is in no spirit of vain self-complacency that 

\ve pomt with pride to yesterday’s stupendous ceremonial 
iNo other nation 

(^) Mere strength could never have consolidated such 
an limpire or deseiyed such loyalty. Though strength can 

CxO much, it IS by wisdom and benevolence 

T n ^ administrators and officials of the East 

India Company could for a moment revisit the scene of 
their labours, we may be sure they 

(26) It was well said by Lord 

(27) The historic Maidan never saw a sight more 

glorious ° 

(28) East is East and West is West, but the twain 


* PEACE FOE PESTEEED PEDAGOGUES. 

Why continue to cudgel your brains at the 'end of each 
term for suitable “remarks” for terminal reports? Send 
us in confidence the subject -teacher’s candid opinion of the 
child in question and we will despatcli suitable translations 
by return of post. Fees moderate. Apply 
Lubricants, Limited 

(Literary Department), 

1538a, Good Old Broad Stieet, E.C. 
Examples appended 

Private Opinion. Public Expression, of 

Same. 

Hopeless slacker. Must not allow his un- 

doubted talents to be wasted 
for lack of thorough appli- 
cation. 

Pine JSIcitlicDitiUcs* Pure .J^IalJicviatics, 

Cribs imblushingly — uii- Fails to appreciate the 

pimcipled little cad. value of honest, ,pains- 

taking work. 

Ai^plied Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, 

Dodges every problem— Book-worlc excellent, but 

learns like a parrot. is lacking in initiative and 

must learn to apply the 
knowledge gained. - ' 
Classics, Classics, 

Could do something, por- Has not yet alLogetlier 
haps, but wont. fuKiUed the, expectations 

formed of his undoubted 
capacity. 

Mocleiu Lamjuatjes, Modern Languages, 

3Ion D'len ! Shows marked originality. 

NaUiral Science. ^ Nalimil Science. 

Takes a faint interest in We note with pleasure 
earthworms. his interest in elementiuy 

biology. 

3nisic.^ • 

^ Might conceivably ho Mucli better than at one 
worse. ■ tln-,g seemed prohahlo. 

Dancing. Dancing, 

A bull in a china shop. Uses his nalural gifts 

■with considerable effect. 

General Ilemarh. General Bern arks 

■ Ple.asant ass. Invariably courteous in 

demeanour ; a conscientious 
little worker. 


‘‘TlieAViiid-cloci». .. . 

Clod Save the Mill. 

Locked in the Cradle of the King.” ; 

None of which do we remember to have hoard before. 




AN OLD EEPROACH. 


Mr Pukch “GLAD THEY ’EE SETTLING THE QUESTION 01 HOLES AND WAGES, 

BUT WhS ABoS ?HrQUESTlON OE LIFE AND LIMB ?” 

. .. , . . This luuubcr be oaomiously leduccd 


but what about Tni. Tins Rw.ubo. uugUt be c.«ly roduoca 

[Railway returns show an appalling^ lujun” 

by the iutvoduction, as in America, of automatic couplings.] _, rrr: 
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! perfect little pharmacy of Yuletide 
HUIVIANE GIFTS. j antidotes. 

A COKTEMPOHARY, ill a page devoted j -rr -'f- 

to notices of advertised Christmas gifts, | A case of “ Ante-Noel Inoeulators 
remarks pertinently, though without 'makes an original and charming pre- 
the italics, for which Mt\ Bunch is | sent. These little surgical toys serve a 
responsible : — ^ j double purpose. Prick yourself lightly 

“A blunt razor will take the edge off: ’with one of them, and you are steri- 
the liappiness of any man, and at ilised against all the ills of Christmas, 
Christmas Time this is particularly 'physical and financial. The needles 

undesirable. With a razor, Iiow- ^are treated with a serum (the discovery 

ever, a man may enjoy the luxury of a of .a Scotch scientist) of the active 
speedy and perfectly painless shave, and j bacteria of Thrift and Haggis. The 
even if hiH hand should tremble^ tliroii(jh\^h.nii bacilli devour any rash pro- 
livimj ^not icisebj hut too icell,' he will iclivities of your red corpuscles towards 
stand in no danger of cutting himself. ; Christmas benefactions; the Haggis 
It is, no doubt, for these reasons that .bacilli have peptic properties that will 

1 ’ 1 J T - _ i* - J. 


the has become so popular a form 

of Christmas present.” 

Mr, Bunch, recognising the merits of 
a humane spirit in the selection of i 
Christmas presents, him- 
self ofi'ers a few hints to I 
the generous. ! 

What to give Pather ’’ i 
is a crucial question at j 
Christmas time. It must * 
be inexpensive, or lie will 
grumble tliat he lias to 
pay for it, lb must be 
useful, and yet appropriate 
to the season. Why not 
give him a “ Suaviter,” I 
the City-man’s fountain ; 
pen? The only fountain 
pen tliat is constructed 
to stand the strain of 
the Pestive Season. The 
“ Suaviter ” ignores ill- 
treatment — will write 
fiuently whether filled 
with ink or port wine, does 
not leak when its owner 


fortify you against the inclemencies 
of the traditional fare of the season. 

Just the present for your Inisband is 



Yotdhf id Guide, “Oh, I see there’s a Hhuiiaxd bui.l in this ejem), 
Auntie! Shall we— mi all we jet him kestI” 


is upsidedown, and will enable him 
to write your Christmas cheque even 
when he is comatose. 

Anotlier always acceptable present 
for the menfolk is one of Messrs. Bond 
and Burlington’s “ Aftermath ” hats— 
made in every variety of styles. 
Nothing so spoils the bloom of a 
Boxing-Day morning as a hat that feels 
several sizes too small. The “ After- 
math ’’ liat is fitted with a triple- 
expansion gear that permits the Society 
man ^ to circumvent this little foible 
of Pather Christmas. This clever 
. apparatus is quite invisible, as is also 
the refrigerating chamber round the 
j brim, whence (by pressure on a bulb 
' in the waistcoat pocket) the head may 
I be sprayed at will with cooling lotions. 
The ‘"Aftermath” Topper is a utde- 
mezuni for the hon viveur, containing 
in ^ its roomy crown a mince - pie 
disintegrator, , a minihi tip -measure, 
a 'mis letoe bough; ml a lilliput 
drug - cabinet which contains a 
^ — 


a pair of those wonderfully intricate! 
“ Gordian Braces.” His holiday hours ' 
will be fully occupied in amusing! 
attempts to don, and retain fixity of, j 
these fascinating and educative puzzles. 
Once conquered, they are marvellously 
adaptable to the Expansive Season. 
It is a point in their favour that tlieir 
breaking-strain is gauged to prevent 
him from lianging himself. 

'Ir -J.- *.?• -Jr -Jr 

No Christmas gift will command 
such universal approval as a box of 
Messrs. Cabbaggio’s “Yindicta” Cigars 
(Eockefeller’s Supremas, 1911). These 
truly Brobdignagian cheroots are 
packed in gorgeously-labelled boxes, 
and rejoice in undetaobable bands that 
recall the cummerbunds of Caliphs of 
The Arabian Nights, Every band is 
emblazoned with the Cuban proverb, 
which is the motto of this famous 
hrancl, “ Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes,'* 

We are assured by Messrs. Cabbaggio 
that, despite the scarcity through last 


summer’s drought in their Hounslow 
plantations, nothing but tbe whole 
leaf has been used. But tbe greatest 
appeal of this cigar to lucky recipients 
has yet to be told. By a secret process, 
acquired from an Eastern fakir, it is 
able to asphyxiate the generous donor, 
however far away. Messrs. Cabbaggio 
have just received a testimonial from 
Lord Egbert Cecil: “Despite pre- 
tenders, yours is the only ninepence 
for fourpence.” 

THE UNWANTED GHOST. 

In order to consider recent Press 
statements to the effect that the ghost 
is no longer a popular attraction (a 
question raised a few weeks ago in 
these pages in connection with Christ- 
mas Nnmbers), a mass meeting of the 
Ghosts’ Friendly Society 
was hold one midnight 
last week, in the ruins— 
kindly lent for the occa- 
sion by the Gibbering 
Nun — of an obsolefe 
abbey. There w^as a full 
attendance of eff'reets, 
kobolds, ghouls, barro- 
vians, shrieking and otlier 
spectres ; while several dis- 
tinguished family ghosts 
occupied the sarcophagus, 
and the Chattering Head 
of Chichester took the 
urn. ' ? 

The Howling Ghoul of 
Deadman Hill said* there 
could be no doubt tliat 
the advent of the motor- 
car had done much to spoil 
out-door work. This was 
an age of rush and hurry (Hear, hear) 
and the day of tlie solitary horseman 
and tlie belated traveller was over, Tbe 
motorist, owing to bis insensate speed, 
was unable to appreciate tbe niceties 
of localized liorrors. It had been his 
own custom, for two centuries, to liaunt 
tbe cross-roads at tlie foot of Deadman 
Hill on moonless nights, and to wave 
bis arms and bowl. Formerly he had 
been a celebrated nuisance, but now 
the horns of cars made moro liideous 
discordance than anything he could 
compass. Either he was passed with- 
out notice or insulted. Quito recently 
a motorist asked him if .the road was 
right for Salisbury, wliile another" called 
out to him to know if he wanted a lift. 

The Driver of the Phantom Hearse 
concurred. Motorists tooted for him 
to get out of tlie way, or drove riglit 
through him without a qualm. It was 
more than phosphorescence and wind 
could stand. 

The Coal- Eyed Cavalier put the 
present state of things down to the 
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Government, and especially to Mr. 

Lloyd Geoege, whom he proposed to 

haunt as soon as he was out of office ^ ^ 

and could be got into a quiet corner 

unattended by a deputation. The I 

mansion where he had been in business ^ 

since 1645 had been brought into the XvA ' ‘ 

' market owing to the new taxes, and no ^ A /'u\i 

one came to the oaken gallery, at the 
end of which he had been accustomed 
to appear with eyes flaming, except 
sightseers or people sent by house- 
agents with an order to view. A gentle- 
spook could not demean himself to 
disgruntle such poor trash as that, and 
he had left. 

The Whispering Woman of Gros- 
venor Square cited the rise of demo- 
cracy as the cause of the present slump 
in business. This was the day of the 
parvenu, who cared nothing for tra- ^ 
dition and did not know a ghost when /.-k, 
he saw one. She had always frightened 
in the best families, but the present A 
embodied tenant of her house was a / 
rich soap-boiler, who had so many 
servants, and changed them so fre- 
quently, that he had mistaken her in a 
dark passage for a housemaid. When 
she put an icy hand to his head he 
indignantly gave her a month’s notice 
to quit. That sort of thing was dis- 
couraging. 

The Creeping Butler of Bloomsbury 
also -complained of changing fashions. 

When he installed himself in Blooms- 
bury in 1850 his house had been con- 
sidered modish ; now it was cheap 
flats, and every foot of space was 
utilized. His favourite corner — a dark 
alcove at the head of the second flight 
of stairs — had been converted into a 
kitchen, with a gas-cooker. (Shame.) 

The Grue of Gargoyle Grange 
deplored the growth of modern luxury. 

Formerly he had succeeded in scaring r , < 

people into fits, but an electric light ‘ 

installation had cooked his bat for him. 7 

A candle could be snufl'ed unexpectedly 

hv o clifLiawntr Viov^rl OOLLAP.SE OF lOLNG BLOOD ON RECEIVING FROM IHS FIdNCJiE A CHRISTMAS PRESENT OF 

py a siitnering, aetacnecL hand, and ties, with the request, “Wear these for my sake.” 
lent itself admirably to horrifying ■ ■ - * * . 

s^dow-play on oak ceiling or arras. course,the White Wraith of Wastewater ported to be concealed on the premises 
(Hear hear.) Re could do nothing Mere traced their present unpopularity note-book in hand, and the meeting 
with electric bulbs. • to the Psychical Besearch Society. The broke up in consternation before a 

A somewhat stormy scene was essence of their success lay in mystery resolution could be put from the urn. 

occasioned py the Hairy Incubus, who and surprise. If they were examined I 

noisily maintained that business was in cold blood, if their appearances and ^ 

as brisk as ever. The thing to do was peculiarities were docketed and in- The Koad to Ruin, 

to catch folks napping. (No, no.) So dexed, people got to consider the study “He played in orchestras, and thus met 
long as mince-pies were a feature of of them a branch of science. Hence P®opl® whose means were above hia. At 

Christmas there was a wide field for they w^ere voted tedious, stodgy floud 5 to a 

Rim J • i. i.' i . stationersshopandordermg Visiting cards. 

ny-i T • L 3 L instructive-~somethmg Polico Court Hq^oH in Daily Ex^^ressP 

The Coal-Eyed Cavalier pointed out on a level with Blue Books and 
that the speaker was neither a mem- statistics. She urged her listeners to 

her of the Society, nor, properly con- do all they could to baffle research, as .''There was astonishment at the maanitude 
sidered a^spook at aU. The Incubus, tending to lower them to the status of ^pUr^^wTderfuf 
being dislodged from his seat with commonplace facts. ible,* were the monosyllabic comments of the 

difficulty, was then ejected. At this juncture a member of the uiajority." — Dv&ning JSfews, 

In a thoughtful aiid reasoned dis-j Psychical Besearch Society was re- . Our polysyllabic comment is “ Eats.” 




<5. U: 5^854-/"*^ • 




C0LLAP.SE OF YOUNG BLOOD ON RECEIVING FROM IHS FISNOEE A CHRISTMAS PRESENT OF 
TIES, WITH THE REQUEST, “WEAR THESE FOR MY SAKE.” 


The Koad to Ruin. 

“He played in orchestras, and thus met 
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I A MODERN CINDERELLA. 

I Once upon time there was a 
I beautiful girl %Yho lived in a mansion 
t in Park Lane with her mother and 
her two sisters and a crowd of servants. 
Cinderella, for that was lier name, 

■ would have dearly loved to have 
! employed lierself about the house 
sometimes ; but whenever she did 
anything useful, like arranging the 
flowers or giving tire pug a bath, her 
mother used to say, “ Cinderella ! What 
do you think I engage servants for ? 
Please don’t make yourself so common.” 

Cinderella’s ttvo sisters were miicli 
older and plainer than lierself, and 
their mother liad almost given up hope 
. about them, but she used to drag 
Cinderella to balls and dances night 
after night, taking care that only the 
right sort of person was introduced to 
her. There were many nights when 
Cinderella would have preferred a book 
at home in front of the fire, for she 
soon found that her partners’ ideas of 
waltzing were as catholic as their con- 
versation was limited. It was, indeed, 
this fondness for the inglenook that 
had eanied her the name of Cinderella. 

One day, when she was in the middle 
of a delightful story, her mother came 
in suddenly and cried ; 

{ Cinderella!* Why aren’t you rest- 
: ing, as I told you? You know we are 
going to the Hogbins’ to-night.” 

'‘Oh, mother,” pleaded Cinderella, 

^ ** need I go to the dance ? ” 

“Don’t be so absurd! Of course 
you ’re going ! ” 

“ But I ’ve got nothing to wear.” 
j “ I ’ve told Jennings what you ’re to 
wear. Now go and lie down. I want 
you to look your best to-night, because 
. I hear that young Mr. Hogbin is hack 
again from Australia.” Young Mr. 
Hogbin was not the King’s son; he 
was the son of a wealthy gelatine 
manufacturer. 

“ Then may I come away at twelve ? ” 
begged Cinderella. 

“ You ’ll come away when I tell you.” 

Cinderella made a face and went 
upstairs. “ Oh, dear,” she thought to 
herself, “ I wish I were as old as my 
two sisters, and could do what I liked. 
I’m sure if my godmother were here 
she would get me off going.” But, alas 1 
her godmother lived at Leamington, and 
Cinderella, after a week at Leamington, 
. had left her there only yesterday. 

Cinderella indeed , looked beautiful 
as they started for the ball; but her 
mother, who held a review of her in the 
drawing-room, was not quite satisfied. 

' ‘ Cinderella I ’ ’ she said. “You kno w 
I said you were to wear the silver 
vslippers ! ” 

“ Oh, mother, they are so tight,” 


pleaded Cinderella. “Don’t you re- 
member I told you at the time they 
were much too small for me ? ” 

“Nonsense. Go and put them on 
at once.” 

The dance was in full swing when 
Cinderella arrived. Although her lovely 
appearance caused several of the guests 
to look at her, tbey did not ask eacli 
other eagerly wlio she was, for most 
of them knew her already as Miss 
Partin gton-Smith. A brewer’s son led 
her off to dance. 

The night w’ore on slowly. One 
young man after another trod on 
binderolla’s toes, trotted in circles round 
her, ran lier violently backwards into 
some other man, or swooped with her 
into the fireplace. Cinderella, whose feet 
seemed mechanically to adapt them-| 
selves to the intei*pretation of the 
Boston that w-as forming in her 
partner’s brain, bore it from each one 
as long as she could ; and then led the 
way to a quiet comer, where she, 
confessed frankly that she had not 
bought all her Christmas presents yet, 
and that she was going to Switzerland 
for the winter. 

Ttie gelatine manufacturer’s son 
took* her in to supper. It was noticed 
that Cinderella looked much happier as 
soon as they had sat down, and indeed 
throughout the meal she was in the 
highest spirits. For some reason or 
other she seemed to find even Mr. Hogbin 
endurable. But just as tbey were 
about to return to the ball-room an 
expression of absolute dismay came 
over her face. 

“Anything the matter*?” said her 
partner. 

“N-no,” said Cinderella; but sl)e 
made no. effort to move. 

“Well, shall we come? ” 

“ Y-yes.” 

She waited a moment longer, dropped 
her fan under the table, picked it up 
slowdy, and followed him out. 

“ Let ’s sit dowm here,” she said in the 
haU ; “not upstaii's.” 

They sat in silence; for he liad 
exhausted his stock of questions at the 
end of their first dance, and had told 
her all about Australia during supper ; 
while she apparently had no desire for 
conversation of any kind, being wrapped 
up in her thoughts. 

“ I ’ll wait here,” she said, as a dance 
began. “If you see mother, I wish 
you ’d send her to me.” 

Her mother came up eagerly. 

“Well, dear? ” she said. 

“Mother,” said Cinderella, “do take 
me home at once, 
ordinary has happened.” 

“It’s young Mr. Hogbin! I knew 
it ! ” 

“ Who ? Oh — er — yes, of course. 


Something extra- 


I ’ll tell you all about it in the carriage, 
mother.” 

“ Is my little girl going to be happy ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Cinderella 
anxiously. “ There ’s just a chance.” 

The chance must have come off, for, 
once in the carriage, Cindei'ella gave a 
deep sigh of happiness. 

“ Well, dear ? ” said her mother again. 

“You ’ll 7ie ter guess, mother, ’ ’ lau gb ed 
Cinderella. “ Try.” 

“ I guess that my little daughter 
thinks of running away from me,” said 
her mother archly. “ Am I right ? ” 

“ Ob, how lovely ! Why, running 
aAvay is simply the last thing I could 
do. Look 1 ” She stretched out her foot 
— clothed only in a pale- blue stocking. 

“ Cinderella ! ” 

“I told you they were too tight,” she 
explained rapidly, “and I was, trodden 
on by every man in the place, and 1 
simply had to kick them off at supper, 

! and — and I only got one back. I don’t 
know what hap]Dened to the other; I 
suppose it got pushed along somewhere, 
but anyhow, 1 wasn.’t going under the 
table after it.” She laughed suddenly 
and softly to herself. “ I wonder what 
they ’ll do when they find the slipper? ” 
she said. 

•.!* vj *;{• IS- f 

Of couise the King's son (or anyhow, 
Mr. Hogbin) ougl^t to have sent it 
round to all the ladies in Mayfair, 
taking knightly oath to marry her 
whom it fitted. But what actually 
happened was that a footman found it, 
and, being very sentimental and know- 
ing that nobody would ever dare to 
claim it, carried it about with him ever 
afterwards — thereby gaining a great 
reputation with his cronies as a nut. 

Oh, and by the way — I ought to put 
in a good word for the godmother. She 
did her best. 

“ Cinderella 1 ” said her mother at 
lunch next day, as she looked up from 
her letters. “ Why didn’t you tell me 
your godmother w^as ill? ” 

“She wasn’t very well when I left 
her, but I didn’t think it was anything 
much. Is she bad? I ain sorry.” 

“ She writes that she has obtained 
measles. I suppose that means you 're 
infectious. Eeally, it ’s very incon- 
venient. Well, I’m glad we didn’t 
know yesterday or you couldn’t have 
gone to the dance.” 

^ “ Dear fairy godmother 1 ” said 
Cinderella to herself. “ She "was a day 
too late, but how sweet of her to think 
of it at all! ” A.' A. M. 


From The Times Index : — 

“Lelkjiun, Education, Charity, Health. 
Bishop bitten by his dog. , . . Page 8. ” 

Which is this ? 
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Lady {who lias had the misforiune to fall into a very unsavowry ditch on the outsMrts of an Irish town). “ Oh dear ! Oh dear • 

BE ABLE TO GO NEAR MESELF FOR A WEEK. I ” 


1 ’I.L 


-'m 


MUSICAL ADVEETISEMENTS. 
(JVith achnoivledgments to the 
Daily Press.) 

Offley Tosher's Successful Song. 

Mother Englaoid/s Steidng (words by 
Bletheiiy) will be sung by Mr. Emery 
Pulvermacher at Bootle, Mr. ^Yidgery 
Boffin at Whitefield’s Tabernacle, Mr. 
Ian Goldstein at Saffron' Hill, Mr. 
Taiiey Bindells at Brasted, and by Mr. 
lago Pliininer at the “Welsh Harp” 
THIS DAY. — Goosey and Co. 

Eurik Vamp’s Terrific New Song. 

Macuslileen (words by Toschemacher) 
will be sung by Miss Happy Jubb at 
Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Miss Eritzi 
McQuirk at Ballybunnion, Madame 
Joscelyne Smirke atBacup, Miss Millie 
Molar at Buntingford Halt, Miss Poppy 
Strugpell at Bostock Parva, and by Miss 
Malvina Pippett at South wold this 
DAY, — Goosey and Go. 

Wanless Dormer’s Horribly 
Humorous Song. 

■ The Scavengefs Siveetkeart (words 
by Athalie Eothenstein) will be sung 
:by Mr. Jenery Jee at Golder’s Green, 
Mr. Dudley Muter at Woking, Mr.j 
^ Angus Szlumper at Barking, Mr. 
’Timoihy Shiplake at Haverfordwest, 


and by Mr. Samuel Sludge at Holloway 
this day. — Goosey and Co. 

Homer Popple’s Devastating Ditty. 

Weary Willie Wants Me (words by 
Oona Bleet) will be sung by Miss 
Dearie Binns at the Elephant and 
Castle, Mis‘s Duckie Bbdger at Clapham 
Junction, Madame Plummie Duff at 
Baron’s ^ Court Eefreshment Booms, 
Miss Chirpie Chickering at the Kilburn 
Cocoa Tavern, and by Miss Baffie 
Bulger at the Marble Arch Coffee Stall 
THIS DAY; — Goosey and Co. 

Luther de Ponck’s Priceless Inanity. 

TP ow-WozVf Piissy (words by Scarlatti 
Jamrach) will be whistled by Mr. Der- 
mot ^ O’Dooley at Leadenhall Market, 
cantillated by Signor Olio Graffiti in 
the Dover Street Tube Lift, hummed by 
Mr. Joshua van Stosch at Torrey and 
Dems, and played on the Pianola by 
Lord Bosslyn at Bexhill-on-Sea this 
DAY . — Goosey and Co. 


“Riding-Breeches of English Out and Make. 
The only man is Fryer, Sarmiento 431. 

The words Riding-Breeches to remain in the 
same type as at present." 

Advt. in Buenos Aires Standard.^* 

Ietbe mustn’t lay down the law like 
this. We shall have whatever type of 
riding-breeches we choose. 


THE YEBT LATEST. 

New Game for Christmas Parties. 
Boars of Laughter. 

No Skill Bequired, 

Anyone can Play 

BLINDEOLD BILLIAEDS, 

No Elaborate Preparation. 

A Bandage and a Cue. 

Long Breaks Done Away With, 
Gravity Be moved. 

Send for the Bules. 6 s. 

BLINDEOLD BILLIAEDS. 
Testimonial — 

Stevenson writes: .“It is a very 
Treasure Island of mirth. I could 
play it till I became Gray,” 

BLINDEOLD BILLIAEDS. 


“As at present advised. His Majesty’s 
Ministers propose to disintegrate the United 
Kingdom, to disestablish and disendow a 
Church which has witnessed . for Christianity 
in Wales for three thousand years and more.” 
—Globe. 

A .little licence is allowed to leader- 
writers, but The Globe takes too much. 
However, as long as its readers get the 
idea that the Church has been there 
for a good time, the accuracy of the 
figures doesn't matter much. 
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THE WOLE THAT WOULDN’T. 

EEBEm.oHooB(ifr.i%ie.or,e): “HULLO. GEANHY ; HASN'T HE TEIED TO EAT YOU »“ 
r“Hr ™ SsZ'T THE STOEY lYE BEEN BEOUGHT ' UP.^OH 
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essence of parliament. 

(Extracted EPOM the Diauy of Toby, ^LP.) 

House of Commons, Tuesday, Decern- 
her 12. — ¥or sudden dramatic turn of 
events House of Commons still holds its 
own against the theatres of the world. 
Through first hour of to-day’s sitting 
proceedings touclied lowest level of 
the inane. Question Paper crowded. 
Supplement aries in great force. End 
of session in sight. Now or never 
Members must get the cheap advertise- 
ment which testifies to watchful 
constituents that, like Ereedom, harped 
in Tara’s halls, “ still they live.” 

At a quarter to four, the long 
list unfinished, process automatically 
stopped. Besources of the self- adver- 
tiser not exhausted. According to 
Standing Orders, notice of ^ intended 
question must be given in time suffi- 
cient to have it printed and circulated 
with Orders of the day. Furthermore 
it is ordained that the question may 
not be read, the Minister’s attention 
being called to it by reference to its 
number on the Paper. 

That seems nice and orderly, calcu- 
lated to push through business ^ in 
shortest possible time. In depending 
upon Standing Orders, House forgets 
the advertiser. Instead of putting his 
question on the Paper, as others do, this 
gentleman rises to ask a question of 
which he has “given the right hon. 
gentleman private notice. ’ ’ Thereupon, 
having fastened on himself the atten- 
tion of the House, he reads aloud his 
precious sentences, and the Minister 
replies. 

It was after this farce, equally trans- 
parent and dreary, had been gone 
through, that Pbbmier advanced to 
Table. Thouglit he was about to make 
ordinary statement about course of 
business. In low voice, with crafty 
assumption of having nothing particu- 
lar to say, he announced momentous 
news of the despoiling of Calcutta of 
the long- worn robe’ of Viceregal Court, 
and the re-creation of Delhi as the 
capital of India’s Emperor - King. 
Mentioned as mere detail that, by 
abrupt modification of policy estab- 
lished by Lord Curzon, Bengal is to 
undergo a fresh partition. 

Form in which communication was 
made added to effiect. When great 
stroke of State is projected, usual for 
Parliament to be notified of Ministerial 
intention, and arrangements made for 
discussion of the necessary Bill or 
Eesolution designed to carry intention 
into effect with consent of both Houses. 
Here was a Eoyal Message flashed 
from distant Delhi over land and under 
sea declaring that “We are pleased to 
announce to Our People that We have 


decided upon the transfer of the seat of 
the Government of India from Calcutta 
to tlie ancient capital, Delhi.” 

The crowd of silent unresponsive 
Members felt they were back in Plan- 
tagenet times, listening to a message 
from CcEUR de Lion journeying in 
Palestine, or from the Fifth Henry 
triumphant at Agincourt decreeing, 
absolutely enacting, a new departure in 
State affairs. 

This aspect, of course, illusory. New 
departure has been taken in ordinary 
way after discussion in Cabinet Coun- 
cil. Nevertheless the effect, possibly 



“THE CAFEN” KESUSCITATFB, 

Capt. Tommy Gibson Bowles oxcghIor a 
(Jantie de t/hmphe over Hie rejection of the 
Xaval Vvho Bill by the House of Lords. 

artfully designed, remained. It was 
that the King - Emperor, clothed in 
regal state, throned in Durbar held in 
the city of the ancient Moguls, hold- 
ing out his sceptre, had of his owm free 
will, on his personal initiation, recast 
the framework of the Government of 
India. 

In its secrecy, its swiftness, its com- 
pleteness and its irrevocability it is a 
coiq) cVetat as striking as that which, 
sixty years ago in this very month of 
December, transformed the Govern- 
ment of France. 

Business done , — Lords throw out 
Naval Prize Bill. Commons sit up 
till morning dealing with Beport stage 
of Budget. 

Thursday , — ^When Members decided 
to vote themselves salaries of £400 a 


year, tho Member for Sark (who, by 
the way, has invested his annual salary 
in annuities for his cousins once re- 
moved) pointed out the inevitable de- 
terioration of tone and style that would 
follow on tlie revolution. Curious 
example of wbat was sure to happen 
just now manifests itself. Bumour got 
about that there is vacancy in ancient 
and honourable post of Officer of the 
Pipe. No one knows exactly what are 
its duties and emoluments or who is its 
present incumbent. 

Keir H\rdie, who has travelled in 
the East and brought back with him 
a suit of white drill reach-me-downs, 
says that when he comported witli 
Princes of high estate in India — or 
was it in China? — he observed an 
officer of state in close attendance 
upon the Personage. He carried and 
kept alight a liookah, tlie stem of whicli 
from time to time at convenient mo- 
ment, he placed in mouth of bis princely 
master, who took a puff or two. Then 
tlie officer withdrew it and kept it 
going till his Highness was ready for 
another puff. Might that be the job 
of tlie Officer of the Pipe ? 

Compendious and indispensable 
Who's Who is silent on the subject. 
It seems just the sort of thing devised 
in earlier, happier times as a comfort- 
able berth for favoured person not 
otherwise capable of earning a living. 
Presume that, being a paid State office, 
it would necessitate application for 
that other ancient, honourable, but 
unliappily unpaid post, Stewardship 
of Chiltern Hundreds.^ 

JowETT, not knowing why John 
Burns should hav« monopoly of loaves 
and fishes, volunteered to question 
Financial Secretary to Treasury on 
the subject. This the more goneroip 
since lie does not seek place of profit 
for himself. Is simply moved by con- 
sideration of desire burning around 
him. 

Eesult rather chilling. A Mrs. Harris 
among paid State officers, there is to- 
day “no such person” as the Officer 
of the Pipe. Seventy-six years ago he 
drew his last whiff or swallowed his last 
drauglit, as the case may be. ‘ Anyhow, 
in 1835 office became extinct. There 
lingered round it halo of peipetual 
pension. Five years ago this was 
commuted for cash paid down, and 
the Officer of the Pipe, his post and his 
pension, have disappearocl from the 
earthly scene. 


Business done , — Debate on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Friday , — Curious how some men 
getting a certain lift up the ladder 
of life spring at a' bound to topmost 
rung. There, for example, is Honar 
Law — beg his pardon, Bonner. For 
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The mingled joy and snrpiise of the effigies of Mr. Asqtiith, Mr. Winston Ohurohill and 
Mr. Lloyd George at the approach of the newly-added and lifelike dmulacmm of Mr. Bonar 
Law. (A purely fancy picture.) 


years lie safe, whether on the Treasury 
Bench^ or on the Pronfc Opposition, his 
exceptional merit overlooked. « On one 
he ranked as Under-Secretary, seeing 
others picked out for promotion when 
opportunity presented -itself ; on the 
other, he was relegated to second or 
third place when the Party sorely- 
needed help in crucial debate. By un- 
expected turn of fortune’s wheel he, 
after fashion not unfamiliar, at the Vati- 
can in recent years when rival claims 
of candidates for Pontificate threatened 
embarrassment, found himself Leader 
of Opposition in House of Commons. 

And now a place has been assigned 
to him at Madame Tussaud’s ! 

Interesting to know in what attitude 
he is presented. At Table of Commons 
ho impresses by absence of pose. 
Characteristic of Bonner that, with 
instinctive impulse to make as little of 
himself as possible, he hides right hand 
in trouser-pocket. Only other instance 
of this habit I remember was case of 
Tim Hbaly. When, thirty years ago, he 
found opportunity of catching Speaker's 
eye, he habitually thrust two hands in 
trouser-pockets and scowled at Mace. 
Differing from Bonner's, the little 
mannerism was not indicative of desire 
to efface himself. It was his artless 
way of indicating his patriotic con-j 
tempt for an Assembly of which he 
once declared that he didn't care two 
pins whether he was in it or in prison. 


Timothy Healy, Esquire, K.C., 
Bencher of Gray's Inn, keeps his hands 
out of his pockets when addressing the 
Chair. The Leader oe the Opposition 
might do well to follow his example. 
Contrary habit, innocently, doubtless 
unconsciously adopted, not either 
graceful or dignified. Hope Madame 
Tussaud has not stereotjrped it. 

Btisiness done, — ^Lord Chancellor 
hauled over coals in matter of his 
appointment of borough and county 
magistrates. Premier gallantly de- 
fended his colleague. Neil Primrose’s 
vote of censure negatived on division. 
Munro^ Perguson carried amendment 
approving action of Lord Chancellor. 

^ Saturday — ^Prorogation, and quite 
time for it. With brief interval have 
been hard at work since February. 
Worn-out Members resolved that in 
no circumstances will they consent to 
ptumn session next year. At least, 
if insisted upon by indomitable Pre- 
mier, they will strike for increased 
wages. When they signed on at £400 
a year it was understood that a 
session should run, as in old times, 
from first week in February to second 
week in August at worst. If they work 
overtime it must be paid for at due rate. 


‘AslibyXJnion.— Tenders for Eating Potatoes 
required by Deo. 15.”— ChrmicU, 

Our own modest tender of six a day 
came too late. 


DIES IRAE. 

Oh days of cumulative sorrow 
When everything goes wrong ! 
To-day was such a day ; to-morrow 
I shall be stern and strong ; 

To-day the razor’s edge dripped blood, 
Far caracoled the fallen stud, 

My hat blew off and found some mud, 
My eggs were boiled too long. 

And when I sought my railway ticket 
A monstrous female stood 
(Her hat was like a flowery thicket 
When April stars the wood) 
Conversing with the poor young clerk 
About the way to Eegent’s Park 
(Most probably she ’d missed the Ark) ; 
She should be slapped, she should. 

I lost my train — I lost a person 
I simply had to meet ; 

All day my anguish seemed to worsen, 
Misfortunes dogged my feet ; 

Eed was the glowering sun at noon. 
The heavenly lyre was out of tune, 

And both the laces of my shoon 
Came down in Fenchurch Street. 

I thought I never saw a city 
So stained with vice and sin ; 
Hopeless, I went to call on Kitty, 

And found she was not in ; 

The people passed me, senseless clods, 
Unheedingly, it made no odds 
To them that I blasphemed the gods, 
None of ’em cared a pin. 

Wearied at last I sought the river 
To ease me of my woe ; 

I watched the glamorous lights that 
quiver 

Athwart its turbid flow ; 

They seemed to cry, “ Pop in ! forget ! ” 
I leaned across the parapet ; 

It looked abominably wet. 

And “No,” I murmured, “No. 

“ I shall not perpetrate self-slaughter ; 

That is a coward’s deed ; . 

Better to pull the lyre-strings tauter 
And have a rare old feed. 

And then go homewards and complain 
In sad wdld numbers.” Hence this 
strain. 

I suffered, but I share my pain 
With you (poor souls !) that read. 

Evob. 

Prom a column in the Dyersburg 
State Gazette headed “ Chic ” ; — 

“ Elias Smith is right sick at this writing.” 

We cannot blame Elias. It makes us 
sick too. 

“When first published as a book in 1895 
Miss Cartwright had for an illustrator Mr. A, 
Quinton.”— Gazette, 

It is not often given to us to say of a 
woman that we can read her like a 
book. 
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SERVICE INTELLIGENCE. 

{Answers to Correspondents) 

Adjutant op Territorials. — Your 
.speech referring to the distinguished 
Wai’ Service of your Brigadier-General, 
at the Annual Dinner, was a little 
unfortunate. The miniatures he was 
wearing were : “ Jubilee, 1887 “ Dia- 

mond Jubilee, 1897 ; “ Coronation, 
1902 ” ; “ Indian Durbar, 1903 ” ; Coro- 
nation, 1911”; and the “M.V.O.” He 
has no War Service. 

Subaltern (Aldershot). — We can- 
not tell you why a Stall* Ride” should 
be called by that name. Doubtless, 
originally, the Ride was intended for 
the Staff. Nowadays these gentlemen 
have far too much work to do at home, 
so tlie regimental officer plays at being 
on the “ Staff.” It should be con- 
sidered a great privilege. 

Impressed (Harcjate). — Guns arc 
painted funny colours ” to ' deceive 
the enemy. You have no idea what a 
9’2 gun looks like from the sea, through 
a powerful telescope. We are told that 
it closely resembles, in one light, a zebra 
feeding, and, in another light, a carrot. 

Destroyer (Portsmouth). — We are 
delighted to hear that the new * First 
Lord ’ is so universally popular. Want 
: of space alone prevents us from print- 
ing your appreciation. Testimonials 
are, we believe, forbidden by King’s 
Regulations. 

Forgotten (Tunbridge WhmLs), — 
We are^ sorry \ve cannot tell you the 
meaning of the Grand old Constitu- 
tional Force.” You may be able to 
find out on inquiry at the British 
Museum, orperhaps one of the waiters at 
a Service Club may be able to tell you. 

Commander (Portland). — Please see 
answer to “Destroyer (Portsmouth).” 

Hopeless ( Dover) , — Really you 
I seem very impatient. The War Office, 

[ only two years ago, promised that 
I something would be done shortly for 
[ the more antiquated fossils among the 
i R.G.A. Subalterns, and they are sure to 
keep tlieir word sooner or later. It is 
; only a question of time. 

, Flag-rank (Plymouth). — Please see 
' answers to “ Destroyer (Plymouth) ” 

' and “Commander (Portland).” 

Perplexed (Sydenham), — No, we 
do not know the answer to the riddle, 
“ What is the difference between a 
‘Red’ Marine and a ‘Blue’ Marine?” 

' It is probably a question of colour. 

• Midshipman (Sheernesb). — Please 
see answers to “Destroyer (Ports-! 
mouth),” “ Commander (Portland),” I 
and “Flag-rank (Plymouth).” j 


FRISSONS. 

[“ JJfc of a Tifjrr, by 8. Kahulky-Wu.- 
ncT. It would be diflicult to over-einpliaBise 
the faseiiiatiou ol* this tale, whieli not only 
records tlic rte iatime of tlic tiger family, but 
introduces the whole life of the jungle in a 
series of vivid and kaleidoscopic picture’s.” — r. 
Bhnird At'nohCs PfibliAiiiKj Adiiounc^tnriif.s.'] 

Last night I liad a dreadful dream 

About the tiger’s vie intime. 

That is — if y’ou will pardon me — 

The tiger visited chez lui, 

(The Gallic tongue is, to my mind, 

More delicate and more relined. 

If I put til at in crude and curt 

Eiiglisli — well, tigers might be hurt. 

And I’m extremely anxious not 

To touch the tiger’s tender’spot.) 

So so ; but maybe you ’d prefer 

The tiger d Vintcrienr 


Or, soniewhat gcograpliically, 

Tlie tiger seen dans son pays 

Or would you rather I should say 
The li'ger interviewed de pres 

Or would you think the words lo^s 
weak — 

Tlio tiger’s /bycr domcsiique t' 

Or, if that phrase you rather hate, 
How’s this— the tiger Ute-a-UHe! 

Does that convey the ixwo. frisson ! 
Or this — the tiger nu dedans 

There are, of coui’sn, moiu fancy 
ways, 

the tiger a son aise. 

Or, if affectionate you’d be, 

There ’s still the tiger cn ami. 

These variations ought to do ; 
Should they impress you — Bon ! 
G'est tout ! 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Bella Donna.” 

Doe what it sets out to be — a sort of 
superior melodrama — Bella Donna^ is 
all that the British heart could desire. 
It would be idle to pretend that it 
raises any moral problem, apart from 
the old doubts as to tlie recuperative 
powers of damaged womanhood; or 
any social problem, unless Br, Isaac- 
son's assault upon medical etiquette 
can be credited with this intention.^ 
Idle too to claim that the'play attempts 
to grapple with the highest task of the 
dramatist — to develop character rather 
than exhibit it ready-made. The chief 
persons of the play remain at the end 
pretty much ' what they were at the 
start," except that Armine has probably 
learned to modify his chivalrous ideas 
of the sex, and that Bella Bonna 
has gone a stage further on the 
primrose path than was originally 
dreamed of in her philosophy of 
hedonism. But in her case, at any 
rate, the processes — and they are every- 
thing — ^liave been largely omitted. - At 
one moment we see her about to be 
married to the best of fellows, and 
with at least an off-chance of social 
regeneration ; at - the next — presto 1 — 
she is the well-established mistress of 
a coloured financier. What in the 
meantime she has had to overcome in 
the shape of physical hesitancy or cal- 
culating worldly wisdom, is left to our 
vivid imaginations. 

But if an acquaintance with the 
original book is necessary for the nego- 
tiation of this yawning gulf, still, as a 
series of episodes and situations, the 
play is sufficiently lucid and logical. 
I cannot indeed see how the adapter, 
Mr. Fagan, in the conditions of time 
and space that were imposed upon 
him, could have done his work better. 
Except, perhaps, in the interview with 
a patient at the opening of the first 
Act (and something negligible had to 
be done while the audience was getting 
noisily into its seats, a" process which 
unfortunately overlapped the delivery 
of some much more important dialogue 
that follows), there is scarcely a word 
wasted in the whole play. And, if 
he did not altogether succeed in re- 
producing the atmosphere wdiich Mr. 

^ Mr. Raymond BLATn\yAyT, in wliat a con- 
temporary describes as his “chatty brochiue” 
(entitled “Bella Donna: The Authors, the 
Play and the Players, ’’and given away with the 
progi'amme), has a lot to say on this subject. 
I quote his own words, lest thejr literary quality 
shoidd be sacrificed in paraphrase: “It must 
occur,” he says, “quite frequently in every-day 
life that a medical man . . is hung upon the 

horns of the dilemma, on the one hand, of pro- 
fessional etiquette, and on the other of a human 
life endangered by a professional desire not to 
interfere.” 


Hichens® achieves by force of worJ- 
colouring and an inveterate gift of 
insistence, well, that was in the nature 
of things. To say nothing of the 
necessary brevity of its effects, the 
direct visual appeal of the stage is apt 
to discourage the art of suggestion. 

It was unfortunate that several scenes 
in the novel, very vital to the sequence 
of things, had unavoidably to be omitted, 
the scenes in particular where Bella 
Bonna comes in contact with one of 
the native women of Baroiidi's menage. 
The loss of the final scene on The 
Loulia, where he dismisses the English- 
woman with contempt in the presence 





Dr. Isaacson (Sir Geokoe Alexander) to 
Bella Donm (Mrs. Patrick Campbell). “On 
the floor is a poisoned cup which has hitherto 
escaped my notice. In another moment I shall 
detect it, and then ■where will you bo ? ” 

of the other, was greatly to be deplored. 
The parting with Baroudi outside the 
villa made a very tame and inadequate 
substitute for this terrible scene. At 
the same time the cutting-out of these 
and other episodes in the relations be- 
tween the white woman and the black 
man helped to mitigate the repulsive- 
ness of the theme. 

Sir George Alexander, as Br. Meyer 
Isaacson, had the sort of part which 
shows him at his best-but-one. Self- 
contained, unimpassioned, resourceful 
— as befits a correcti've Providence — 
he was excellent throughout. But, even 

-Mr. Hiohens will appreciate the intention, 
if not the idiomatic style, of the following eulogy 
hy Mr. Raymond Blathw'ayt: “His misos- 
m-scbie are invariably photographic : ... he 
never WTites of places, persons or phases in life 
concerning w'hich he has not first troubled 
himself to become fully acquainted.” 


in a black wig and moustache (fche 
latter concealing the smile so fatal in 
moments of crisis), and though he de- 
canted the poisoned coffee -as if born 
to the manipulation of .test-tubes, I 
will not say that I ever quite mistook 
him for a specialist in toxicology, 
though I cannot tell you off-hand 
exactly how a specialist. in toxicology 
ought to behave. It was not his fault 
if I went through an aw^uFtimie of 
apprehension wdiile the poisoned coffee 
stood in its little egg-cup on the floor, 
right under his nose, and it seemed as 
if he would never notice it. Even 
then, -when he did, I was disappointed 
that he omitted to dip his finger in and 
try the taste of it, but waited till he 
could analyse s it “ off.” 

As Bella Bonna, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell was \vondeuful always, but 
in the First Act simply adorable. At 
the cost of one more proof of her 
incomparable versatility I could have 
wished that she might have remained 
ever thus in a delightful mood wdiere 
cynicism was mixed with the .almost 
childlike desire to make the best of a 
badlife.-i 

In the part of Kigel Armine, Mr. 
Charles Maude failed to persuade 
me of his quixotic ideals, but for the 
rest, and within his natural limitations, 
he played a difficult part very soundly. 
Mr. Athol Stewart was somotliing 
more than passable in tlio thankless 
rdle of the American doctor ; and Miss 
Mary Grey, as Mrs, Marclimont, gave 
me, in the London scene, the sense of 
confidence which I rarely feel (except in 
the case of dowagers) wlxen a Society 
w^oman is presented on tlie stage. Mr. 
Shiel Barry was a very attractive 
Ibrahim; but Mr. Charles Bryant 
had too much the air of a clean-built 
Englishman to impose upon me as an 
Oriental scamp. Still, by help of paint 
and a fez and an accent, he contrived to 
import a manner very tolerably sugges- 
tive of an exotic origin ; and if he could 
not help modifying the natural offen- 
siveness of Barondi perhaps that was 
all to the good. 

The play, as I saw it on the third 
night, ran perfectly, and everyone, from 

2 Tho results of that aualysis are uot revealed 
to the invalid till ho is in a state of advanc^cd 
convalesceuco in the last Act. “ It is a moment, ” 
says Mr. Raymond Bf.ATiiwAYX, “such as this 
w^hicli cnlniinates iu a burst of passionate horror 
that brings to a j)lay of ibis kind its measure of 
human interest on an absolute top note of 
emotion.” 

^ It is of this x)liase rather than of her sub- 
sequent career as a poisoner that Mr. Raymond 
Blathwayt is thinking wdien he hints of his 
own wide experience of this type. “ In many 
respects,” he says, “Mrs. Armine is a typical 
specimen of the modern fashionable woman 
one encounters so frequently in the London 
drawing-room.” 
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— * A'T: SMiTt**— 

Minus Twenty {to Minus Twenty-four, who is playing for a half and has twice over-run ike Iwle). “ Stay where you are, old jman ; 
here’s the ureen-keepeu— he ’x.l move the hole!” 


actor -manager to scene-sliifter, had 
a hand in its success. Though the 
plot must have been familiar to many, 
the action was always arresting, and the 
play is certain to prove widely popular 
with a class of audience not too exigent 
of intellectual profuxadity. 0. S. 

The Golden Land op Fairy Tales. ^ 

There are no music-hall comedians at 
the Aldwych, no diversions of perform- 
ing seals and handcuff kings to interrupt 
the six fairy stories to which we have 
come to listen ; and you may surmise 
that the evening, however artistically 
correct, is in danger of being dull. This, 
let me confess, was what I feared at the 
end of Little Bed Biding Hood. It is 
not a good story for literal presentation 
on the stage; any story, in fact, in 
which two of the principal characters 
are eaten by the third makes a bad play, 
for the reason that realism, hampered 
by modern convention, breaks down at 
the one great dramatic moment. There 
was a compromise at the Aldwych — 
Granny and Bed Biding Hood being 
eaten off the stage, but emerging whole 
from the decapitated wolf. It was then 
that I feared that the evening might 
be too crudely siixiple for any but the 
youngest of us. 

But Buss in Boots revived me. The 
Ogre was more like an ogre than any 


I have ever met, and Buss herself was 
superb. The debonair abandon, the 
elan, in plain English the “side” of 
this cat was everything that the story 





The Ogre 
The Hare 


A HUGE SUCCESS. 

Mr. 

... Master Harol 


J. M. East. 
3 Barrett. 


had led me to hope. However, there 
were even better things to come ; and 
it is the Second Act, showing Cinderolla, 
Snotodrop and The Sleeping Beauty, 
which will draw both children ancl 
grown-ups in thousands to the Ald- 
wych, 

Miss Mary Glynne is Iho little girl 
who plays Cinderella, and anything 
more sweetly pretty than that Cinder- 
ella has never been seen on the stage. 
Of the two triumplis of the evening 
hers was the first, Wlicn Ixer little play 
was over I would gladly liavo sakl a 
''Nunc dimitiis*' and have loft the 
theatre; but fortunately duty kept mo, 
and in Snowdrop I had my second thrill. 
This was from another child. Miss 
'Elise Craven, whose dancing left ino 
simply breathless with happiness. 1 
hand all other dancers over to anybody 
who wants them. Craven for me. 

There are other pla^-ers who should 
be noticed — particularly Mr. Alfred 
Latell, who took all the animal parts. 
I have spoken of his Buss in Bools, but 
lie was also a captivating bull-dog in 
Cinderella. I cannot begin to mention 
all the people to whom we are indebted 
for the costumes, scenery, armour, stage 
paintings, &c., but in Snowdrop and 27m 
Sleeping Beauty they excelled them- 
selves. 

Altogether a delightful evening. M. 
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' THE CHEISTMAS SCHEDULE. 

“ I HATE Christmas ! ’’ said Maisie 
suddenly at the breakfast- table, apropos 
‘ of nothing at all. 

Edward, who ^^as reading an article 
in The Times on “ Eecent Advances in 
' Actuarial Methods Considered from the 
Autochthonous Standpoint, murmiiied 
a vague “Yes’’ and continued down 
the column. 

! “I wish you wouldn’t say ‘Yes’ 

' when you don’t mean it ! ” 

‘ *‘Yery well, my dear, just as you 
' like.” 

1 “ You ’re too aggravating for words ! 

i I hate Christmas because there s the 
I horrible worry of choosing the right 
j presents for the right people. It 
' doesn’t affect you; you only pay for 
I them — that’s the easy part.” 
j ' Edward showed signs of interest, 
j “ Why don’t you work it by schedule ? ” 
he suggested briskly. 

“ Don’t be shoppy 1 ” 

(Edward, it may be explained, is in 
the Schedules at Somerset House. He 
has a natural talent for the work.) 

I ’m quite serious. It ’s ahoctys the 
best way. It will save you no end of 
trouble. Get me a pen and paper, 
dear, and 1 ’ll show^ you. And a ruler.” 

But I haven’t got a ruler. I hate 
rulers,” 

“Then I’ll use the back of a knife, 
but a ruler would make a better iob of 
it.” 

It was certainly a very neat piece 
bf work when Edward had finished it, 
though it hardly satisfied his critical 
taste because of a slight slip in double- 
ruling where the ink had spread from 
one twin line to another. He pro- 
ceeded to expound it to his wife : — 

“ The first column is headed ‘ Name,’ 
and under this, of course, you WTite 
down the names of all the people to 
’ whom you wish to give presents ; then 
come columns for ‘ Age ’ and ‘ Occupa- 
tion,’ the latter being a valuable aid 
;Lind requiring care in filling in the 
’ coiTect designations ; the next column, 
Mreaded ‘Married, Single, Widowed or 
1 Divorced,’ should be self-evident with- 
‘out further explanation cn my part; 
j then come columns for ‘ Hobbies and 
I Preferences,’ ‘ Dislikes and Prejudices,’ 

J and ‘ Former Presents ’ ; and finally a 
' wide column foi* ‘ Eemarks.’ This last 
' will give you opportunity to insert any 
relevant particulars which may not fail 
conveniently under any of the other 
headings, and also the suggestion for 
: this year’s present. Is that all clear? ” 
“ Yes ... 1 think so . . . But what 
am I to do with it ? ” 

“Fill it ill at your leisure to-day, 
carefully and thoroughly, and then 
to-night we ’ll go over it together.” j 


It was a very scribbly, scrawly, ink - 1 
klotty production which Maisie showed , 
to her husband in the evening. He 
frowmed involuntarily. Had it been 
I the w’oi'k of one of his clerks, that clerk 
' would have received a severe wigging. 
Work badly done cut him to the quick, 
bub, as it w^as Maisie’s, he tried to say a 
few encouraging words : — 

“ Of course it ’s the first time for you. j 
... It ’s certainly promising. * . . ; 
Next time it will come easier. It ’s a 
matter of practice. . . . Yes, I think 
w^e ’ll manage all right with this.” 

Maisie pouted, but said nothing, and 
Edward proceeded to adjust his glasses 
and read out from the schedule : — 

“ ‘Aunt Maria — ^Age : 58, 1 think, but 
of course she never will acknowiedge 
it, so w^e had better put it dowm at 50 
and please her?’ . . . My dear, it’s 
scarcely necessary to insert all that ; it 
w'ould be quite sufficient to pub down 
1 58, and in brackets next to it a note of 
I interrogation.” 

I “ I thought you wanted me to fill it 
in carefully.” 

“ Yes, of course ; but I didn’t mean 
ail that. How’evor, let us proceed : 

‘ Occupation : An old cat . . .’ Maisie, 
how’' can that help us ? ” 

“That’s just w’hat I say, bub you 
told me to fill it all in.” 

Edward proceeded with a pained 
expression : — “ ‘ Married, etc. : You 
know' she has been a w’idow for a long 
time, long before w'o w'ero married. 
Slie w'anted to divorce her husband, I 
believe, but she could never catch him 
— at least that’s wdiat Mama says. 
Hobbies and Preferences : Parrots and 
funerals. Dislikes and Prejudices : 
You and I, but she mostly dislikes 
everything and she is horribly pre- 
judiced. Former presents : Last year 
w'e sent her a set of poker patience. 
She sent this back without putting a 
stamp on the parcel, wuth a note saying 
that she strongly disapproved of low^ 
American gambling games. Eemarks: 
I ’m sure I don’t know W'hat to 
suggest. . . .’ My dear Maisie, W'hat is 
the use of all this rubbish ? 

“ I don’t mean to be unkind, but look 
at this matter seriously. How can it 
help us ? What on earth ’s the use of 
wTiting down that ‘ Uncle John dislikes 
any highly-seasoned dish and has a 
particular prejudice against barrel- 
organs ’? ^ Or that ‘Eeggie is single 
but it is high time he got married and 
settled down, because he is getting too 
selfi.sh for words’? Or that ‘Mrs. 
Harringay likes to stay in bed until 
lunch-time and sometimes does not get 
up until three or four in the afternoon, 
and that her husband ought to give her 
a thoroughly good shaking ' ? My dear 
Maisie, how can it help us ? ” “ “ 


It was at this point that Maisie 
retired from the unequal contest. 

Edw'ard gazed blankly at the 
slammed door. “It takes a man to 
understand schedules,” be said. 

THE LATEST FILMS. 

[“A Kisw PjtOFEssiox is that of Avritiiig 
scones Mhicli can he ijraducoa as Biosco]h‘ 
Pictures ; fresh good ideas are well paid lor on 
acceptance.” — “ Tinn'ti” Advt.'\ 

We have ourselves secured a few' 
sceoes calculated to excite far inoi'e 
interest than the present dreary epi- 
sodes, alleged to be comic, in the lives 
of French and American grimacers.' 

{a) A day in the life of the Chan- 
cellor OF THE Exchequer betw'een the 
second and third readings of the Insur- 
ance Bill in the Plouse of Lords. His 
rising at 4.30 a.m. to W'ork at last 
night’s arrears of correspondence, with 
intervals for jotting down, by dicta- 
tion, any new ideas that may occur 
to him as to additional taxes possible 
for the Insurance Bill; the arrival of 
the morning post, read while snatching 
!a hasty meal from a more or less 
free breakfast tabic; consideration of 
various new' amendments to the great 
measure which the post has brought; 
brisk motor ride to Billingsgate and 
stroll through the market for inspira- 
tion ; practical examination of consign- 
ment of stamp gum from different 
I makers with a view' to see wdnoh tastes 
tlie best ; reception of deputations from 
medical men, hot -cross -bun -bakers, 
snow' - sw'eepers, steeplejacks, sword- 
sw'allowers, and so forth, all claiming 
special treatment and all obtaining satis- 
factory guarantees and leaving im- 
mensely impressed in the Chancellor’s 
favour; quick lunch; w'alking to tlic 
House of Commons, in the usual cine- 
matograph way, one foot before t lie other 
much too fast ; entering the House amid 
the ribald sneers of the constables on 
duty imperfectly disguised under an 
outward show of respect; replying to 
countless questions and unloading his 
scores off the Opoposition ; attendance 
to hundreds of letters in his private 
room ; hasty dinner ; return to the 
House and engagement in intricate and 
fatiguing debate ; bed at half-piast one. 
The whole to be accompanied on the 
piano by a fantasia on the theme “ For 
he ’s a jolly good fellow'.” 

{h) Mr. Bourchier growing a new 
beard. 

(c) Mr. Winston Churchill 
“ scrapping ” Admirals. 

{d) Miss M C cabling her 

congratulations to the Viceroy of 
India on the choice of a capital which 
rhymes to her name. 

\e) Mr. J, W. H. T. Douglas making 
two runs. (Film 1,800 yards long). 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. ' 

(By Mr. Bunch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) \ 

Modekately safe to assume tliat, it a book called 'Ihe i 
I French licvolution had not been written by Thomas i 
Caklylb, I should not now just have finished the perusal 
of another, by Sir James 1'oxali,, called The Courtier Stooies 
(Smith, Eldkk). It bears, by no moans unpleasantly, the 
influence of the Sage in every chapter. “ A grating noise 
had begun to be audible; the south gate was scraping 
open. Out of spaces of distance and time the foot had 
come to tlie sill ” — ^you see, very obviously, whose is the 
inspiration for such passages as this. The foot was that 
of Captain Machoun, posting, a discredited and ridiculed 
monitor, throughout Europe in 1790, with his warning of the 
change that was to break up old systems and governments. 
The man who heard and half believed his message is the 
central figure of the tale. Councillor of the tiny, sleeping 
German state of Ilmenar—& figure famous enough, and but 
thinly disguised by the author under the abbreviated name 
of Johann von Wolfgang. It is of his life, mental rather 
than bodily, and of the influence upon it of the troubled 
times, that the story treats ; incidentally giving a clever and 
impressive picture of the little toy-kingdom, one of so many 
presently to vanish before the news that came rushing out 
of Erance. All this is excellently done, up to the final 
catastrophe of Valmy, which shows the hero, Goethe 
confessed, riding into the dance of the cannon-balls, and 


making his famous experiment in “cannon-fever” ; last of 
all, amid the crash and roar of these same cannon, wedding 
the peasant girl Christiane, whom the ruin of the old caste- 
ideals has rendered possible as a wife for a well-born. An 
unusual and scholarly story, well w’orth reading. 


“Seems so” is what you say in Devonshire if you litivo 
made a particularly positive statement and yet are moved 
by politeness to concede that the other fellow may' have 
some light on his side. In Seems So (MacmiMjAn) tlio 
other fellow is described as “Tlie Likes o’ They” — that is 
to say. gentle reader, the Likes of Us ; and the joint authors 
of the book, Stei’HEN Eevnoeds, the scribe who woidtl 
a-fishing go, and his mates Bob and Tom Wooelev, tell us 
quite plainly just what the working-man thinks of us and 
our politics. If I W'ere a hand- working instead of a brain- 
working man I sliould probably be with them heart and 
soul in their condemnation of the fussy benevolence of the 
law. I should hate— I know 1 should— to have my life 
and my home and my children and my public-liouso con- 
stantly interfered with and inspected by a pack of prying 
officials. Life must be pretty intolerable when you can’t 
call your kitchen-sink your own. And it is because of that ] 
sort of thing that the likes of us— Tories, Badicals, Tariff 
Eeformers, Free Traders, Lloyd Georges, Bonar Laws, 
Sidney Webbs, Bishops, Temperance and Educational 
i Eeformers, Sanitary Inspectors, Officers for the Prevention 
L of Cruelty to Children, Magistrates and Policemen— seem 
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to the woi’king-man to run the country and make or execute 
its laws to suit our private ends. They think that we do 
not properly understand their needs, their rights, their 
I feelings and their pride. And, apparently, there is a great 
I deal to he said for their point of view. I counsel you to 
I read the Bevnolds- Woolley manifesto and see if it doesn’t 


Trippers who come back from the Diirbar with the notion 
that Viceroys of India are just picturesque figure-heads 
whose business in life is to organise pomps and pageantry 
for the demands of Oriental imaginations, had better correct 
this error by a study of Mr. Lovat Eraser’s India under 
Citrzon and After (Heinemann). It is a record of Herculean 
toil. The bitterest of Lord Quezon’s opponents could not, 
after reading these pages, call in question the sacrificial 
devotion with which he laboured, unsparing of his health, 
for the bettering of the condition of the native races and 
for the strengthening of all branches of the finest of the 
Empire’s services. Mr. Lovat Fraser’s long experience 
of Ind'a and his freedom from official influence have 
enabled him to speak at once with authority and detach- 
ment. His style is the easy and fluent style of a writer 
so conversant with his 

subject that he can j=J || |j| l-illXI I'V-f-'V-j 

afford to dispense with O 1 1 I fi- ^ 

the embroideries of su- “ I ~ ~ g 

perfluous rhetoric. j 

Though his sympathies j I ^ 

him to take Lord Cur- Ij 7 

zoh’s point of view, /// IL 

the tact with which he 

has handled the differ- 

ences between the 

Viceroy and the Com- ^ 

mander-in-Chiep fur- ^ 

nislies sufficient proof 

of an impartialattitude , 

of mind. In the light FAIRY 

of recent pronounce- S—Hans Andersen. 

ments, his enthusi — 

astic and reasoned approval of the partition of Bengal is | 
of peculiar interest. Whatever the future may have to say 
upon this or any other policy of Lord Curzon’s, every chapter 
of the book is an eloquent justification of his tireless efforts 
to realise those ideals which are summed up in the noble and 
moving speech that he delivered on the eve of his final 
departure from India : — To fight for the right ... to 
care nothing for flattery or applause or odium or abuse — it 
is so easy to have any of these in India ... to remember 
that the xMmighty has placed your hand on the greatest of 
his ploughs, in whose furi'ow the nations of the future are 
germinating and taking shape, to drive the blade a little 
forward in your time, and to feel that somewhere among 
these millions you have left a little justice or happiness 
or prosperity, a sense of manliness or moral dignity, a 
spring of patriotism, a dawn of intellectual enlightenment, 
or a stirring of duty, where it did not before exist — that is 
enough, that is the Englishman’s justification in India. It 
is good enough for his watchword while he is here, for his 
epitaph when he is gone. I have worked for no other 
aim.” ‘‘So,” says Mr. Eraser, “he passed from India 
with head high and courage unfaltering, having shed fresh 
lustre upon the name of Englishman, and done no 
single thing to stain it.” 

I JoJm Barrington was a reviewer of books, and he slated 
Mr, KarsioelVs “ History of Witchcraft.” Mark the sequel. 


Three months later Johii was chased along a country road 
by a fearful Thing, which ended by treeing him and break- 
ing his neck. Mr, Karswell, a man who had a short way 
with critics, had “ cast the runes ” on him. Now, it may 
be that Dr. M. E. James, in whose More Ghost Stones 
(Arnold) this awful example occurs, cannot cast runes, 
and would not if he could; but I am taking no risks. ' 
I wish to place myself on record as unreservedly recom- 
mending More Ghost Stories. Fortunately, in this case, as 
it happens, honesty need not be sacrificed to prudence. 
That delightful blend of antiquarianism, quiet humour and 
ingenious creepiness which characterised the earlier stories, 
has suffered no falling off. It is Dr. James’ method that 
makes his tales so fascinating. As ho puts it in his 
preface, a ghost story ought to be told in such a way that 
the reader shall say to himself, “If I’m not very careful 
something of this kind may happen to me.” That is Dr. 
James’ secret. A spectre in a ruined castle leaves us cold, 
or, rather, does not leave us cold, because we seldom pass 
an evening in a ruined castle. But in one’s bedroom ? 
Aha! The thought chills the marrow. In a Dr. James 
bedroom practically anything may happen. A sheet starts 
into life and springs at you with an “ intensely horrible 
■ — -■ — T crumpled 
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TALES 

At 65— Guide to luvestmcnts. 


a mouth with teeth and 

with hair about it, not 
the mouth of a human 

among the bed-cur- 
tains says, No\^ we 

wliite, dodging among 
TALES trees.” B-r-r-r-h ! 

At 65— Guide to luvestmcnts. Bring me the bromide. 

Steep me in narcotics. 

MacJames hath murdered sleep 1 

Miss Bradley’s pleasantly discursive and observant 
studies of Children at Play (Smith, Elder), and other 
things, may be commended to the discerning reader. 
Enviously one realises how happy in the matter of environ- 
ment .are the little ones of Siena and Florence, as compared 
with their brethren of Spitalfields and the Commercial Road ; 
while the Sisters of the Hospital degli Innocent i are by 
another method more efficient than the most active of Care 
Committees, and ever so much more picturesque. It is a 
pleasant note of these sketches that their author has in 
many significant ways deinsularised her vision, and in 
particular can see no trace of a 666 on veil and soutane. 
Her impressions of her friends, the childi'en, and of the 
general happy accidents of travel (as far afield as Corsica), 
are put in with touches light and sure. 

The Child’s Guide to Knowledge. 

“A lionie safe is a locked steel receptacle for money, so constructed that 
coins dropped into it cannot be taken out until it is unlocked.” 

. Dctily Tdegrapli. 

The next question we answer will be, What ’s a corkscrew ? 

“At Brentwood, on Tuesday, James Huntley and George Palmer, 
laborers, no fixed abode, were each sentenced to seven days’ hard labor 
for begging. ^ - ; 

Somebody might have given them a biscuit. But there— 
what ’s in a name ? ' 




THE LONG ARM OF EMPIRE. 

Fli'd Sclmlhoy. “I ^AY, have you head all this jaw about alteiuno the capital op India?’ 
i^ecoml Schoolboy, “Rotten, I call it! More geography to swot ui»!” 


CHARIVARIA. 

The widow of Mr. E. H. IIarriman, 
tlie late Bail way King, lias, we are 
told, been greatly worried by begging- 
letter writers. The total amount asked 
for is £28,000,000. This is twice as 
much as Mr, Harriman's^ estate has 
realised, and it looks as if the letter 
; writers will have to be satisfied with 
a dividend of 50 per cent. 

Although we have never regarded 
Mr. Lloyd George as an archangel, we 
consider that some critics are unfair to 
him. While it is true that he has 
spent £350,000 to collect £15,000, it 
should be remembered that at the same 
time he has done something to remedy 
unemployment by finding a number of 
posts for land-valuei's, tax-collectors 
and the like. 

We give the rumour for what it is 
worth, but it is stated that the 
Gaekwar of Baroda was only per- 
suaded to send an apology for his 
bearing at the Durbar by a threat that, 
unless he did so, his title would be 
officially, changed to the Gazeka of 
Baroda. 


“ Nine-tenths of the beauty of most j 
buildings,” says Mr. A. C. Benson, 

“ dependsupon their abandonment to the 
influences of usage and weather, even 
to a noble and not disrespectful neglect.” 
The persons responsible for the upkeep 
of the fagade of Buckingham Palace 
are delighted at this tribute, tardy 
though it be, to their prescience. 

Bealism still seems to be the leading 
note of the American drama. A negro 
minister found guilty of murder has 
been hanged on the' stage of an Opera 
House in Georgia. 

Meanwhile patriotic murderers in 
this country, who insist on British 
material being used for their execu- 
tion, are getting nervous, for the last 
remaining firm of rope and twine 
makers in Poole has been compelled 
by foreign competition to close its 
works. s;« 

The notorious Count Adalbert 
Sternberg, who fought against us in 
the South African war, has been sen- 
! tenced to a fine of £200, or fortjj-eight 
! hours’ imprisoninent, for referring to 
one of the Austrian Deputies as “ the 


I scum' of humanity and the greatest 
scoundrel in Austria.” That comes of 
forgetting oneself. 

Tlie age of specialism! A pick- 
pocket who was arrested in Paris lust 
week mentioned that he only exercised 
his profession on the irresistibl<3 
pockets of persons watching an aero- 
plane. ^ 

“ The scheme of Lord Bobkrts,” 
says Lord Haldane, “ falls between two 
stools.” These must be two of the 
office stools in the War Department. 

' ' 

According to a poultry expert the 
way to make bens lay freely in winter 
is to give them plenty of exercise — and 
the absurd sight of a suburban poultry 
owner leading his hen to the City by a 
leash is likely to become a feature of 
our streets. 

Mr. Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, 

• the richest young man in the world, 
L was, it is announced, “married quietly ” 

• to Mrs. McKim last week. You would 
3 have thought that such an exceedingly 
) wealthy man would liavc had at least 
3 one brass band on sucli an occasion. 
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A RESOLUTE CHRISTMAS. 

We made up our minds some time ago we were going 
to enjoy Christmas, every little bit of it, and when you make 
up your minds like that, of course you go and do it all right. 

It was Peggy, aged eight, who began it. She said she 
knew who Santa Glaus was ; she had seen dad’s nose quite 
I plainly — it wasn’t a bit of use making it so red — and she 
i knew his voice ; nobody could take her in any more — in 
I fact it was years ago since she had believed in Santa Claus ; 

I but she was going to believe like mad this year because it 
was such fun believing. The plum-pudding tasted better 
if you believed, and 

“But it ’s a real plum-pudding,” said Helen, w'ho is apt 
to be sarcastic from the height of her twelve years. “ It 
isn’t an old pretender, like Santa Claus. Anybody can 
believe in plum-pudding.” 

“Well,” said Peggy, “I shall believe in plum-pudding, ^ 
too, and turkey and stuffing and sausages. I ’in going to ; 
believe in everything.” j 

Eosie, who is ten, thought this was silly. “I shall' 
believe in some things,” she said. “I shall believe inj 
preseiiis and being allowed to come to supper and putting • 
ribbons round the necks of the dogs and standing under | 
the mistletoe ; but poor old Santa Claus, you know, 5^011 ^ 
can’t believe in him. Dad just goes and puts on his old j 
dressing-gown and a red cap, and chalks his big boots, and 
then he comes dancing in and laughs ‘Ha-Ha’ — but it 
was good fun years ago.” 

“ I don’t care,” said Peg ; “ I think we ought to help him. 
He’d be very sorry if he thought we knew him.” 

“ You didn’t kno^v him last year. You shivered wdth 
fright when he came near you,” said Eosie. 

“ I pretended to shiver-^did it on purpose to please Dad, 
and I ’m going to shiver all over this vear— vou see if I i 
don’t.” 

At this moment John came in, and the sisters said 
“ Hush.” John believes implicitly in Santa Claus, and his i 
belief must not be disturbed, for he is only four and a half, j 

“John dear,” said Helen coaxingly,” do you think you ’re ; 
going to see Santa Claus ? ” ' j 

. “ I seed him last year,” said John. “ He ’s tall s a ephelant 
and got a long beard. I seed liim this morning.” 

- “ This ” came in a horrified chorus from his 

sisters. “ You didn’t. He ’ll only come next w'eek.” 

“Well, I seed him,” said John. “He’s asleep in one 
of Dad’s drawers where the stockings are. I think he ’s 
nearly dead, ’cos he ’s got no eyes.” 

“He’s opened the drawer and seen the mask,” said 
Helen in a stage-wdiisper. “Never mind, John, he’ll be 
here to-morrow all right, and he’ll have eyes then.” 

“No, he wm’t,” said John; “I put a button-hook in 
them.” 

The result of all this was that the three ladies, having 
scolded John for his cruelty, agi-eed to believe firmly (for 
J ohn’s sake, of course) in Santa Claus. Then the mysteries 
began to spread darkly over the whole house. Helen was 
embroidering a handkerchief case— Handkerchief in violet 
silk, with sprigs of roses in pink and green— an elaborate 
and careful piece of work wdiich was hustled away when- 
ever I came within a mile of her. Eosie was at work on a 
pocket-book, also an object of terrific secrecy. Peggy was 
laboriously hemming a doll’s shirt. John alone was guilt- 
less of any preparation for presenting anything to anyone. 
He was an acceptor, not a giver. On Chris'tm as Eve they all 
went quivering to bed, the one believer and the three who 
had forced their faith. The four stockings were duly in 
place; and on Christmas morning there were 3^eHs of 
delight in the passage. Santa Claus arrived after breakfast, 


and never had a more wdi ole-hearted success. John said, 
“He’s got his eyes back; ” and the old gentleman gave a 
! howd of laughter. 

I “Don’t make him angiy,” said Peggy firmly. 

“ Saints don’t get angiy,’* said Eosie. 
j “This Saint sometimes does,” said Mother. 

But Helen said, “ No, never.” She was believing hard. 
We enjoyed the whole da}” — every bit of it. 


THE PASSING OF NEW YEARNS EVE, 

To Thomas, gone shi-ing. 

How oft, 0 friend of early troth, 

Ere 3’et the Hours had taken toll 
Of that superbly tufted growth 
That crowns the adolescent poll, 

Far back in daj^s still full of fine illusions, 

Still flushed wdth bojffiood’s lingering glow, 
Together we compared our hearts’ contusions, 
Watching the Old Year go. 

Time then could never move too fast, 

^ Too soon renew its annual pledge ; 

No memory of a barren past 
Had dulled ambition’s eager edge : 

Still freshl}’’ painted in a crude vermilion 
The future, with its fame to win, 

^Smiled on us as we lieard tlie clashed carillon 
Pealing the New' Year in. 

For three full decades, off and on, 

W e kept tlie ancient custom up, 

And talked of times to be, or gone, 

Over the temperate wassail-cup ; 

Hand locked in hand, serenely raised the question, 

“ Should auld acquaintance be forgot ? ” 

And poured contempt upon the vile suggestion, 
Saying that it should not. 

And, since to songs of good Auld Syne 
^ Some local weight the scene supplies, 

Now' by yonr hearth we met, now mine, 

But ever under home-grown skies ; 

Here b}" the climate’s help that so enhances 
The loyal patriot’s private cheer, 

Next to ourselves we thought of England’s cliances 
In the ensuing j^ear. 

But^ all is changed ! And this our own 
^ Tight little island, where we two 
So long had greeted, now has grown 
Too little and too tight for you ; 

Spuming your country’s claims at sucli a sca'.-on, 
Yearly ^’■ou go to risk your scalp, 

With what, I think, amounts almost to treason, 
Upon an alien Alp. 

There New Year's Eve shall see you trip 
To strains of some exotic band ; 

As midnight strikes, 3'^ou '11 take and grip 
Two perfect strangers by the hand ; 

And hint that naught (for Auld Syne’s sake) shall 
sever 

The bond that twines with the twain 
Whoni you have never met before, and never 
Desire to meet again 1 ’ 0 . S, 


Ketaliation. 

“ The Stipendiary eventnally committed liim t(» pr.'M)!! \\n' sc\ fii da vs, 
and was then removed hy a police. omQOvr-^Birwin{/If<wi Jhtihj Pmf, 
It seems only fair. 
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THE JUDGMENT OF PAEISETTE. 

[Lord HaldaxEj Sii Edward Grey and i£r. Lloyd George compete for tlie Clianipioiisbip of tlie 'Women’s Cause.] 

Militant Suffragist. ‘-NOW, LET ME SEE. M'HICH OF THESE THEEE IS MY BEST EEIEND, THAT I MAY HEEL THE 
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: THE ALMANAC SCOURGE. 

i Boxing-day was dragging out its 
weary length. 

*‘AVill it ccer stop .being Sunday*?” 
asked Ursula. 

“ ;My dear girl,” I observed, with the 
note of pleasant severity that I some- 
times adopt towards my wife, ‘'you 
should not begrudge the overworked 
shop-assistant iiis or her triding vaca- 
tion. For my own part I find the 
enforced leisure of this festive season 
not only restful but stimulating.” 

“ You would,” said Ursula. “ Be- 
sides, tobacconists- are always open. 
YoiiVe been out to one already this 
iiioniing.” 

‘ ‘ W liilst you have been By the 

way, what on earth liava you been 
doing?” I glanced towards Ursula’s 
writing-table, now hidden beneath a 
drift of small parcels and envelopes. 

“ Yes,” said Ursula, the bitterness I 
had already noticed in her adorable 
voice becoming more pronounced, “you 
may well ask. I ’ve been trying to sort 
the calendars, and see who sent them. 
That’s work enough. Do you know 
that between us we ’ve been saddled 
with fifty -three. And that’s only 
counting big ones that tear off.” 

“ Ah,” I said, “ that ’s three and a half 
for every room in the house, and four 
over. \Ve might put those in tlie 
garden.” 

“It’s perfectly idiotic. "Wliy can’t 
LiiOYd George or somebody invent a 
tax on superffuous almanacs? There 
would be some sense in that ! ” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ it is indeed the 
dickens.” 

“ About half of them are,” corrected 
Ursula. “ That big pile in the corner. 
If anything could make me tired of his 
books, having little disjointed texts 
thrown at me every day would be it. 
Then there 's Shakspeabe, of course — 
he ’s one of the worst. There are six 
from Macheih alone this year.” 

“ Those 11 be all right for tlie spare 
bedrooms. Fancy the effect of ‘ And 
when goes hence ? ’ on a disagreeable 
guest.” 

“ I know who you ’re tliinking of. 
But we ’d have to give her ‘ Daily 
Helpmgs,J because she sent tliat her- 
self.” Ursula pointed resentfully at 
the work in question. Viewing it, I 
took a sudden resolution. 

“Ursula,’' I said, “can you swear 
to me that you do honestly object to 
ordering your life according to the 
suggestions of these haphazard antho- 
logists ? Seriously swear, I mean, 
so that you can’t blame me after- 
wards ? ” 

- “ Of coui’se, darling. But why? 1 

“ You 11 see. Are there any of these 

contrivances that restrict themselves^ to 
telling the^ day of the week,^ with 
possibly some item of cheerful or 
interesting information, such as ‘ Eoyal 
Exchange Burnt,’ or ‘ Quinine First 
Ammoniated ’ ? ” ^» 

Ursula indicated a heap of about a 
dozen. “Then,’'.! said; “here goes 
for the rest 1 ” and I gathered them into 
my arms.' The study fireplace is 
fortunately large, and the lire was 
burning well - at the time. Ursula 
watched the destruction, half friglit- 
ened, half fascinated. “ Oh, but,” she 
said when it was already too late for 
the protest to have any effect, “you 
shouldn’t do that. They ’re presents ! ” 

“ Tliey were” I said ; “ they ’re 
now ! ” 

THE REALISTS. 

“ One of tlie chief incidents in tlie ojieiiiiig 
days of 1912 will he the staging of hSophoclcs’^ 
drama of (Edtjpiis Hex, . . . Tlie iloor of 
Covent Garden is to he specially built n}> in 
oi'der to convey to the spectator the feeling 
that lie is really participating in the scene 
before him. Tim great feature of the jilay is llio 
enormous crowd who will surge upon the stage 
through the opening which is now' the well- 
known central ciiti'ance to the stalls .” — The 
ISpltcre, 

Wonderful effects are promised by 
Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree in liis 
revival of The Tempest The whole 
interior of His Majesty’s is to be lined 
with tarpaulin and decorated witli 
barnacles and jetsam. Sir Herbert, 
always considerate for the comfort of 

1 his public, will rescind the rujiteiir of 
evening dress, and allow mackintoshes, 
i cork swimming belts and other protec- 
tions against llie wratli of the elements. 
He has also engaged the famous Deal 
lifeboat to stand by for rescues. In 
the scene of the wreck a veritable 
cyclone will rage, not only on the 
stage, but in the auditorium. Heal 
forked lightning leaps across the bouse 
from hidden batteries of tremendous 
voltage; tons of water descend from 
above ; a tornado of winds howls from 
Titanic steam-driven bellows at the 
back of the stalls. The audience will 
be battered by liailstones (pure ice, 

! Messrs. Gatti), and buffeted by driving 
salt spray (Messrs. Tidman). The 
veriest Philistine will realise that, 
terrible as. Nature is in her fury, H\v 
Herbert Beerboh.ai Tree is yet more 
cataclysmic. 

Sir George Alexasdeu is also 
enthusiastic for a closer rappiochement 
between stage and audience. In the 
Second Act of his proposed adaptation 
of Sartor’s grim drama, The Wrong Suit, 
IS an amazingly powerful drawing- 
room tea-party, which will be allowed 
to spread all over the stalls. To add to 
the poignant realism of this beautiful 

picture, real scandal concerning well- 
known people, exclusively obtained and 
changed each week, will be discussed 
by the characters. During this scene 
a limited number of ladies of the 
audience will be permitted to take tea 
with the company. Teas M., with 
cucumber sandwiches I 5 . ; wn'th soito- 
voce remark al)Oiit the \voather from 
SirG. A. 1 guinea. 

^Mr. Lewis Waller has revived 
King Henry V. with incredible realism. 
Eobiist though liis interpretations have 
always been of the heroic king, he has 
loiig chafed at his inability, owing to the 
pusillanimity of supers, to suit action 
to liis \vorcls. If oven Mr. Waller’s 
audiences feel a fever to fiy at each 
other s throats wlien Henry shouts like 
a clarion, what restraint must the actor 
liimsolf he jnitting upon liis martial 
ecstasy? But restraint in the })rosent 
revival is unnecessary — the fighting is 
rent In Act. .lll.the walls of jrarlleur 
frown over the footlights and dominate 
the house. The English attackers are 
a picked force of League footballers, 
Army reservists, peaceful })ickots, and 
Baslii-Bazouks, witli a stiffening of 
militant suffragists. Tlie defenders, 
equally vesoliiio and reckless of life, 
have a leaven of Potsdam (Jlreiuulicrs 
to excite tlic J^lnglish to rage. 

!Mr. Lewis WathjKU lias ransackoil 
the armouries of .Europe for contem- 
porary weapons. Jiarfiour, last night, 1 
was a volcano of inedimval missiles, ! 
and flights of arrows and javelins 
darkened the auditorium. Tlio final 
assault — from the rear of tho pit — 
was led by Mr. Waller in a trans- 
port of elocution. '^Fhe juidicmce, mad- 
dened by their losses from front and 
rear, joined in the fray. Those who 
hesitated were tramjilod hy piko-mon; 
cravens who sought tho liar or exits 
were driven to the fi’ont liy Mr. ()s(l\k 
Ascbe as Final leu. Tho scene culmin- 
ated in a irium])h of actuality. Boil- 
ing lead was Inirled from (unbrasurcs, 
masonry to])pled on tlio Ixisiegers, tho 
very theatre rocked with tho fall 
of Jiarfiour, and the groans of the 
wounded and expostulations of tlie 
orchestra madt* a terrible finale. 

Owing to slight woumls Mr. WaljH'R 
was unalile to conclude the play, Nc.xt 
week he liopes to lie in tho field again, 
and requests that such of his audience 
as survive Harficur will resume tlioir 
seats and await yet more startling 
realism at .\ginconrti. 

What our Suburbs Talk About- 
I* BjiOMLEY, 

From a tradesman’s circular: 

“ Our } 5o.s ai'n tha talk of 
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THE FRESH-AIR FIEND. 


A DEVK’E TO J'liEVEST Hi^ SI'OIIJXO A RniDOE-PARTY BY IXSr.STlN(« ON HAVINO Ml. THE AVINDONNS UTHN'. 


THE INFOEMATION BUREAU. 

He was one of those men wlio know 
Gverytbing; I am one of those women 
who know notliing. It appeal's to be 
easy foi* a man to know everything, Init 
it is next to impossible for a woman to 
go on knowing nothing. Sooner or 
later slie will hnd herself sitting next 
to one of tlie encyclopedic, and she 
will never meet a man who knows 
everything but he will insist on telling 
lier, N ature, however, lias afforded me 
protection, by giving me a couple of 
ears, so tluit what cannot be prevented 
from coming in at one ear may make 
an emergency exit of tlie other. 

In this instance it was at breakfast, 
and there was a lioneycomb on the 
table. There is no subject more fatal 
to the Know-alls than bees. 

Honey varies peculiarly in colour,” 
said this one, by way of prelace. “ Some 
is quite white, other almost black, I 
wonder why.” 

He only wondered, because I would 
not do it for him. I saw his fell pur- 
pose, and determined to check it, if 
possible. 

“ Some bees are tidy and clean,” I 
said dogmatically^ “ and other bees are 
not.” 

Nevertheless he came out with all the 
true facts. > ' ^ . 

“Has it ever occurred to you to 


wonder,” lie said later, “ how the little 
fellows build the comb ? ” 

“ I never wonder,” said T, and tliere- 
upon he came out wntli some more of 
the facts. 

“But,” I interrupted, as soon as 1 
got a chance, am prepared to 
wonder just once, to please you. 
Isn’t it very sticky inside the cells ? ” 
“ It is,” lie informed me, 

“ Well, this is what I wonder. How 
do the little fellows, as you call tliem, 
having once got inside to deposit the 
honey, manage to got out again ? ” 

He took a deep breath, arranged 
with precision his knives, forks and 
plates, and slightly raising liis voice, 
“I should say . . .” he began. 

“ Oh,” I said wearily, “ I thought 
you knew, I gathered from your 
conversation tliat you had once upon a 
time been a bee yourself. Pass the 
marmalade, please.” 

He passed it as one who acted against 
his better judgment. “ Clearly,” he said, 
with the contempt of superior know- 
ledge, “you don’t know how marmalade 
is made, or you would not eat it. I 
once happened to watch. . . 

“And that means,” I supposed, 
“that I have got to hear all about 
wasps now.” 

^ Popular Pantomime Song.^ — “ Has 
anybody here seen Delhi ? ” ^ . 


BLIGHTED BAYS. 

Dick, when you deigned to come and 
spend 

Tlie half-term holiday with me, 

You said a thing that helped to mend 
My world-worn self-complacency : 

I overlieard you tell your pals 

(Thinking my study-door was shut), 
“ He ’s awfully decent — Undo Hal ’s 

A nut I ” 

Bxit now 1 liear, these holidays, 

Upon your fickle lips a new 
And loftier teiin, I fear, of praise; 

You say some fellow ’s treated } ou 
(Usurping a good uncle’s place) 

To Peter Pan, with grub ad llh., 

And call him, to my jealous face, 

“ A nib 1 ” 


“ Two bagged in one day oik^ liuinli-od 
and twenty-eiglit couple ; one ol' tlieni knew 
tke ground thoroughly and tlie oUkm' shot «even- 
lil’th.s of the total .” — The Aslaii, 

The man who knew the ground 
tlaoroughly ought to ask the other to 
explain the 50-odd cou^ffe which voro 
never counted in the bag. 

“The Rov^ Dytnallt Owen . . . dealt at 
length on the virtue of Kindness, Thefts .loy, 
and tlie various oilier qualities neeessary to 
build up character.” 

(Jarmatihoi ireAchj 

This bears out the popular legend 
about Tafi*y. '• 
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j instead of the cigar. An aged female relative — a great-aunt 
JOKES KEPT FOR A SEASON OF WOE. | or something — found that her parcel contained a neat 
I HAPPEI^ED to mention to Dick Hiibberstall that I had j travelling inkstand Avhich shot out a beantifnlly. articulated 
nowhere to '"o to at Christmas, whereupon he instantlj’ ! little skeleton. For Dick’s elder sister I had chosen what 
invited me to spend it with him and his people at ihe catalogue described as “ an elegant velvet-covered case, 
Stonecrop Hall. From his eagerness to nail me, coupled | which to all appearances looks like a jewel-case, but, when 
with his warning not to expect a very lively party, it was! opened, goes off with^ a bang, ^to the great surprise and 
plain that he w’as counting oh me to make them cheerier — | amusement of the recipient.'* It did that — but she expressed 
and I accepted with some misgivings. Because I neither I no amusement. Indeed, she made a rather unnecessary fuss, 
dance nor sing, 'and do not know any games or ghost ! considering the Season, because it happened to have burnt 
stories'. Indeed' I had all but decided on wdring an excuse ! a hole in her blouse. 

at the last “moment, when, as luck would have it, I came | So, for that matter, did Dick’s elderly Uncle, a retired 
across an illustrated catalogue of “ up-to-date Christmas ' colonel, who got a match-box about which the catalogue 
jokes and surprises,” from w^hich I gathered that, by j stated that, “ when, all unsuspectingly, he presses the knob, 
expending a very few shillings, I might become the life i he gets his match in the way of a loud report.” This came 
* ' ’ ^ --•11 — - off all right — but where the catalogue went wu’ong was in 

predicting that it would be “the source of much laughter.” 
Of course, if people ivill use inflammable hair-dye, it 's their 


and soul ,of almost any circle. So, provided with a 
selection of the latest devices, I went down to Stonecrop 
on Christmas Eve. ’ That first night, however, I hid my 
light under a' bushel. 

I was content' to ' be 
thought even a little 
on the dull side, since 
it would render the 
surprise I had in store 
for them alt the more 
effective. When I went 
up to my room I had so 
many parcels to do up 
and address, that it was 
rather late .before I got 
to' bed, but I was down 
long before anyone else 
on Christmas morning. 

It- was necessary for 
my purposes to "have 
an. interview wuth the 
family- butler. In time 
the entire party were 
assembled ' round the I 
breakfast table, and 1 1 
realised more strongly 
than before that to 
rouse such a gathering 
to irrepressible hilarity 
would be a triumph 
indeed I 



The hall-door bell clanged, and presently the butler 
entered with a tray loaded with neatly-tied-up packets. 
I had instructed him to say that an old gentleman in a fur 
coat and white beard had just left them with his love and 
apologies for not coming in, as his reindeer were a trifle 
fresh that morning. 

Whether the fool of a butler funked giving this message 
or forgot it, I don’t know, but either way he forfeited the 
half-quid I ’d promised him. I kept as straight a face as 1 
could while the parcels were handed round, the first 
being opened by Dick’s youngest sister, aged five, whose 
eyes sparkled with delight on discovering a large iced 
cake, on the top of which “ A Happy Yule ” was traced in 
what appeared- to be pink sugar. Her mother’s decision 
that it should be -reserved for nursery tea being coldly 
received, I artfully suggested that I should like a slice then 
and there. 

According to the catalogue, the Collapsible Christmas 
C-ake IS “ an immense joke ” — but somebow it fell decidedly 
i porning. I fear little Joan is naturally a greedy 

T ^1 Dick received a knife, the point of which was that the 
.’wasn’t made to open ; his father, thelSquire, a most 
psing patent cigar-piercer, 'which ^pricked your thumb 


own look-out, and, after 
all, he w^as jolly lucky 
in only losing half of his 
moustache ! 

I give you my w^ord 
that not a single one 
of these gifts raised so 
much as a smile, let 
alone “roars of 
laughter.” Dick’s 
“kiddy” brother cer- 
tainly seemed to appre- 
ciate his present — a 
little musical instru- 
ment called a “Kooter,” 
“ the delight of the 
boy ” (to quote the 
catalogue once more) 
“ who can scare others 
with a terrible noise 
he can make with it.” 
But tlie poor littlo 
fellow wasn’t allowed 
to keep it long I 1 got 
so disheartened that, 
when his elder brother 
— a precocious young 
prig in his first half at 
Eton — remarked (after turning the handle of the “pocket 
Mutoscope ” allotted to him, and discharging a large and 
lifelike serpent), “I say, what silly rotter has been giving 
us all these putrid things?” I would gladly have remained 
unknown — if they hadn’t all guessed. Where I made my 
mistake^ was in omitting to include a gift to 1113 self — but 
one can’t think of everyth lug, 1 could only murmur that it 
was Christmas- time. 

I still had something up my sleeve — a surprise wdiich, if 
anything could set a Table like that in a roar, could Ue 
safely trusted to do so. My hostess, intending to order 
fresh toast, touched the electric table-bell by her plate, 
entirely unaware that it was so ingeniously constructed as 
to drench any person who pressed it with either w^ater or 
perfume. 1 had substituted this for the original before 
breakfast and, wishing, to do the thing handsomely, had 
charged it with scent. As I now know, even the cheapest 
perfume contains a high percentage of alcohol, which, if 
absorbed into the eye, may produce irritation. It certainly 
did on this occasion. I never got my hot toast 1 
After breakfast there seemed to be so general an im- 
pression that-I> should prefer to have the morning to myself, 
that, although I should haye rather liked accompanying the 


Udscnqmlous Picture Dealer {in Kew YorJS). Tins is the left eye of 

Leonardo’s ^Monna Lisa.’ You can have it for five hundred dollars.” 
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Chtckl . ‘‘But, ih ' you iu.nouic all souial kakk and ruKCKDEoSCE, now no you manage, eoe inwtaa'oK; 


IK AUUAKGlKa 


GUESTS Foil niKKEJll” 


Prominent Leader of Socialist Commimiiy. “Let the HUKOiiUi 


1ST GO IN I'TllST.” 


others to church, I felt it would be bad manners to persist. 
At least by remaining indoors I gained freer access to the 
dining-room, and, even assuming that the assortment of 
realistically modelled rubber insects (six varieties) Yvhich I 
managed to introduce in tlie horse-radish sauce and lemon 
barley-water failed to excite the “long loud laughter*' 
guarant6ed by the catalogtie, I had every reason to hope that 
the Magic Foot-pad I secreted in the Great-Aunt’s chair, a 
little cushion “ wliich, if pressed, will emit a nerve-racking 
bloQd-curdling yell,” would strike the true Christmassy note. 

I will not refer to what took place at lunch, except 
by stating that I was distinctly over -sanguine. But 
even then I would not acknowledge defeat. ^ For the 
Christmas dinner I liad furnished myself with^ “three 
funny coloured comical false noses, black, white, and 
flesh - tinted,” which, assumed in rotation between the 
courses, I trusted would, if not actually promote gaiety, at 
least provide subjects for conversation. Whether this 
hope, too, would have been frustrated, I shall never know, 
because, from Dick's casual mention of a very convenient up- 
train at 6.37, I found I wasn’t expected to stay to dinner, 
I left coals of fire behind me in the form of a splendidly 
imitated "^ulo log, fitted with best selected squibs and 
crackers, which I deposited in the drawing-room wood- 
basket. But I never had so much as a line to thank me for 
it ! I’m afraid -the Hubberstalls, though worthy and 
excellent people in their way, lack what I always maintain 
is the one thing that makes existence endurable — a sense of 
humour. ' A* 


GLADYS’S AUTOGEAPH ALBUM. 

Etchings and pastels, maxims from the sages, 

Lyrics tliat warm the cockles of my lieart, 

Are shrined within the album’s tinled pages, 

All gems of potted art. 

“ Flo ” paints an artificial arum lily 

(“ Gather ye rosebuds” are the words beneath), 

And, overleaf, I And— “ With love from Willie 
Sprigs of anajmic heath. 

“ Maud’s ” “ Yenus Eising from the Ocean’s Tapour ” 
Is classic in severity of line, 

But carping critics hint that carbon paper 
Assisted the design. 

I know that “Hilda’s” sketch, “A Street in Tunis,” 
Was started at The Myrtles, Olapham Grove, 

And signed witliin the confines of the munic- 
ipality of Hove. 

“Sid Smith’s ” long poem, “To a TTaimted Mansion,” 
And “ Amy’s ” effort, “ On a Buncli of Tliynie,” 

Show signs of their supreme contempt for scansion, 
But -very often rhyme. 

Here, too, a sonnet opens (may I quote it?) — 

“ When Time shall tinge those raven locks with 
snow” ; 

And Time has tinged ’em, Gladys, since I wrote it 
Some twenty years ago. 
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. . Of course I Jo. Ifc is sheer lonely THE PETALS. 

STRAIN personality and individuality that tell Memorn of Summer 

ACTING. the al-fresco audience. A Memoiij oj ^iimmey. 

Talk with Mb. Abthub Bounceb. Lo^iely because the actor is concealed Youbself in bed 

(By our Unscrupidous Beporier.) behind the curtain and cannot see the (My lovely Drowsy-head) 
PUBSUING Mr. A. Bouncer to the effect that he is making oh his audience. Your garments lie like petals shed 
interior of the charming little theatrette He can hear it and sometimes he can -q floor 

where he was passionately rehearsing 1 feel it.” Whose carnet is strewn o’er 


the astounding sketch which he is| 


about to produce to-clay, I asked him tributes ? ” 


suppose you mean 


Upon the floor 

in floral Whose carpet is strewn o’er 

With little things that late you wore. 


where, in his opinion, exu])srance told 


but the curtain breaks the morrow’s wear 


on the variety stage or in the force of the impact ^ somewhat, bor, j fold them neat and fair 


al-fresco drama. mind you, a Punch and Judy audience them on the nurs’ry chair ; 

Without removing the bird-call from is more homely than a stiff theatre 
Ills mouth the gifted actor at once audience. People bring their refresli- And round them lie 
replied in a high falsetto on the fourth ments with them — bottled . porter, Airs of the hours that die 
hdger line, “ Here, of course. The cucumbers, tomatoes and baked With all their stored-up fragrancy. 
vanetystagehas too long suffered from potatoes. That is As a flower mic^ht 

the banefullv repressive influence of the form of entertainment a microcosm of ni< 7 ht 

legitimate dnima-thetheoi-yo^^ life But >vhat is so tremendous m ^ay-longligut. 

force. In the Punch and Judy show-, the Punch and eJudy show is the lact ^ o o » 

jjcr contra^ a man must exuberate or he j that the individual perfox’mer’s per- gQ wool and lawn 
is lost. The open-air audience is the | sonality is always confronted by the J'rom your soft skin withdrawn 
supreme test of a man’s vitality and personality of the audience. You (^Whereon they were assumed at dawn) 
resiliency. An actor in the theatre can remember wdiat Mr. Bouechier said - 

muddle through a play without being about it in The Chronicle to dear old Breathe the spent mood, 
found out. But there is no room for Eaymono’ Blathw'Ayt ? ” attitude, 

mediocrity in the Punch and Judy “ No, I am afraid I don’t.” Of the small sweetness they endued, 

show. Here he has, as it. were, to cut “ Well then, listen to it attentively, 

liis part out of a piece of agate with a for it is one of the most poignant and o-annent tint I hold 

glittering diamond. It must be cut as compelling passages in modern prose. ^ its 

clear and sharp as the Pyramids cut ‘ It is an awful thing — that giant per- 
themselvcs against Alexander's crim- sonality of the audience. A man steps Of little feet, 
j son Egyptian skies.” before the footlights with his own That vainly would be fleet, 

** I* suppose you mean Alexander poor weak personality, and there before Tangled about with meadow-sweet, 

: THE Great ? ” him is this giant, made up of men and 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Bouncer with a women, young and old, rich and poor, Apd oi bent knees 
i stentorian shriek, “the great actor- cultivated and ignorant, and he has when Betsey, kneeling, sees, 

[manager. But even he, with alibis to get hold of that personality and In the parched hedge-row, strawbevilcs. 
1 gifts, is not exuberant enough for the dominate and reconcile it with his own. guch thin<^s I ‘^ee 
role of the cosmic villain, Punch. Eor it is no chimera of the imagination, 


Lost act and attitude, 

Of the small sweetness they endued. 

Ere all turn cold 


it is not given 


Folding your clothes, which be 


to everyone to realize this that I am telling you. It is real, it WpejqVf thn riund d>i 

cci’nr. Af • i. Zl V\ CGJS 01 tJlG CleaCl Cl<l 


the elemental passion of Puuch’s Avorld- is true, it is life itself; Tliat goes ' to ’’ ® 
squeal.” thg rootitoo of the matter, doesn’t The while I pray 

“ I suppose it is rather severe on the it ? ” Your part may be ahvay 

lungs ? ” It Joes. I wonder how he gets it So simple and so good to plaj’’, 

‘'Tr-emendous. I have studiedlaryn- off his chest like that.” , i i i • 

gology, so I know what I am talking » Personality again. Or ratlier the do desire 
about. But it is worth the effort, clash of two giant personalities — may still respire 


Think of the human voice reinforced by Bouechier’s and Blathwayt’s - 


the timbre of the cockatoo, the peacock, 
and the piccolo 1 * Eternal passion, 


And do desire 

Your life may still respire 

Such sweetness as your cast attire. 


suiting in an epoch-shaking explosion. 
All the same, Punch and Judy is the 


^ X.XX.W v vrvxj “ Suiuc of tlic iHot tocs 1X11(1 iiiscriptioJis iK‘0(l 

eternal pain, as j\L4.tthew Arnold greatest thing m drama. It contains elucidation at times for the benefit of every- 


“Are the audiences more apprecia- 
tive than the ordinary theatre audi- 
ence ? ” 

“Bather! You see they don’t pay 


all the eternal verities, and you are body. The initials U. K. and M. K., for 


trymg ifc ou the dog aU the time.” mstaiiee might mean many tilings ivoll as 

° ® George Rex and Mary Rex, and so on. — Adcu- 

' " ■ = cute of India, 

“ Kxcumi Taiuors, under entirely new M, E.,’ for instance, might mean Mid- 


in advance; they pay if anklien thej land EaUway, and G. E. might mean 

V «« sPw 1 4 A • ^ . I - K/im’no. 


feel inclined to. ' And their payment is 1 r"; ^ George Eegina. 

monumental in its bulk, betog mostly I {sifplying the butter ) ; » You 

in bronze : as old Horace I Sii, a fine rigure like yours “Our road(.rs may mnemlxH’ that The 

says, x^nd that reminds me what good i^iihyrmg, t^prdaior sugg.^«ted that the Powers slioiild 

standby Horace is to the actor! Give 71 ^7! ^ T ' llnfortnnateiy this suggestion, though so 

me Horace, a bird-call and Punch’s ^ Utiily JSews on Mr. Lloyd plainly made, did not call forth any response 
baton and I will face all the buffets of George: — in Germany.” — Ajrctator, 

outrageous fortune with equanimity.” “ If you arc lucky, he av ill give you a nigger But don’t let’s be too hard on Ger- 


“ Do you think exuberance is ident ical learned from little Megan, ” 

. Vfith personality ? ” * Is “ lucky ” qidte the word ? 


many. Perhaps it didn’t appreciate 
the true position of The Spectator. 
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THE PENALTY OF GREATNESS. 

Fu'iit Old lAuhj {uh comnimionah'ti htclmj tcith much d{(ficulf f/ p^’oai red a fa.et), 

‘*XoW 3IOW Mrril DO YOU TfUyKj MY DEAll?” 

^ecuad Old Luiltp “Ok, my he’s i\in above a tipF 


TASTING BLOOD. 

1 ArPROACHEB the pessimist Avifch 
the slightly self-conscious air of one 
who anticipates a greeting effusive, 
even overwhelming. 

The pessimist regarded mo with a 
sombre eye. 

“Awfully glad, old chap,” 1 began, 
“that I was able to give you the 
straight tip about those ‘Hainbow 
Mines.’ ” 

“ Why ? ” inquired the pessimist. 

I shook my head, intending to con- 
vey the melanclioly experienced by 
one whose infallible advice has been 
ignored. 

“ So you didn’t ])uy any, then ? 

“ I bought five hundred,” returned 
the pessimist witliout enthusiasm. 

“ By Tove ! Tlien you 've made a 
clear thousand! Splendid!” 1 tried 
I to look as if I were not Ins benefactor. 

1 “ Made a clear tliousand ?” repeated 

! the pessimist drearily ; “ wliat an ex- 
j traordinary idea ! JL)o you seriously 
I ])elieve that anyone has over made 
money without sweating for it ? ” 

“ I shan’t give you a good tip again,” 
I said, aggrieved. 

“ Thanks,” said the pessimist with 
some feeling. 

“ Most people would 1)0 glad enough 
to get a thousand pounds for nothing,” 
I added. 

“ Get it — yes ; but who can ? The 
great charm of unearned money is its 
elusiveness. It is like a beautiful 
woman ; you can never know that it 
is really yours — it never is. If you 
liave stolen it the great bony hand 
of the law reaches out blunderingly, 
clumsily, yet surely, till it wrests the 
treasure from you. If you liavemade 
it on the Stock Exchange, the race- 
course or the roulette table, no bank is 
strong enough to hold it, no army 
strong enough to guard it.” 

“Have a cigarette, old man?” I 
said soothingly. 

He ignored me. “ Back, hack, back 
it must go to the earth or the turf or 
the green clotli that conceived it,” 
intoned the pessimist, “No man can 
ever say that he has made money by 
gambling: it is not liis, it belongs to 
the great god of Chance w-ho is jealous 
of his own.” 

“ Look here,” I interrupted, “ if you 
put your thousand into Consols it will 
be yours all right.” 

“ Never,” returned the pessimist pas- 
sionately, “Who can rob me of the 
knowledge that the money is still the 
child of chance, inheritor of all that 
such parentage implies? How can I 
( 3 lude the fact that it is crying aloud 
to go back to its true environment? 
What man can resist tliat cry ? ” 


“ 1 know a man,” I said, “ who made , 
fifty pounds and handed it straight 
over to liis wife.” 

“ Afterwards,” said the pessimist 
with concentrated melancholy, “ he 
persuaded her to put it all into ‘a 
good thing,’ and lo ! it was gone ! ” 

“ Well, that ’s curious,” said I. “ I 
had no idea that you knew the Eobin- 
sons.” 

“ I don’t,” returned the pessimist. 

“You guessed ? ” 

The pessimist shrugged his shoulders. 
“You may call it guessing,” lie re- 
turned witli gloomy significance. 

“ Well then, there ’s another man,” I 
urged, “ who, to my certain knowledge, 
made fifty thousand in rubber.” 

“Is he dead?” asked the pessimist 
with a gleam of interest. 

“ Of course not.” 

“ No one has ever made money by 
gambling until he is dead,” replied 
the pessimist drearily, “ and then, by 


I tlie law of God and man, he has lost 
it.” 

His voice sank to a murmur and liis 
sombre contemplative eyes rested on 
me. “ What are you doing with your 
‘ Eainbow ’ shares ? ” he asked. 

“ Oh, r? I ’ve taken my profit, and 
I ’m just looking round for something 
safe to put it into.” I tried to keep 
out of my voice the sense of triumph 
and virtue that I experienced. 

The pessimist nodded, silent and 
thoughtful. “Let us walk on to- 
gether,” he said. “Where are you 
bound ? ” 

“I was going to look in at Cook’s 
office,” I said. “ My wife and I 
thought of taking a little trip this 
winter to Mont — er^ — to the South of 
France.” 

The pessimist’s reply, which termi- 
nated our conversation, was so utterly 
inconsequent that it need not bo re- 
corded. 



MR. COX. 


There is,a pious natne, all iinrecorded 

By tlie biographers of this proud isle, - 

A soul whose poignant gifts .were not 'rewarded 
By popular applause or noble style, 
Yefe,"’mongst the lords of, Science and Invention, 
Oh, more enduring than the basic rocks 
Should be the fame of him. I ’m proud to mention, 
The unassuming genius, Mr. Cox. 


They learned his lore ; they packed in orates and boxes 
His golden spoil, to swell their ill- won gains ; 

One thing alone he had — -the name of ** Cox’s ” 

Clung like a ‘label, and to-day remains. , 


He lived unknown, as far as one can gather ; 

We know him only by his labour’s fruits ; 

' Who ’5 Who did not expend* a lot of blather 
Upon his wife, his clubs and his pursuits ; 

This, to one smaller, might have been depressing, 
Not so to him ; alone he chose to live. 
Triumphed alone, and won 'that tardy blessing 
Which it is now my privilege to give. , 


And now, 'when all old bonds are being broken, ' 
Sweet 'Cox, in thee we find a common tie. ’ 

Our systenas quarrel ; angry w.Qrds jare spoken ; 

Mean politics have set the land awry ; 

Wealth is at war with envy, church ^yith chapel ; 

But this one touch of kinship heals our ranks — 
That every true-born Briton loves an apple. 

And, for his “ Cox’s Orange,” gives thee thanks. 

‘ Dum-Dum. 


We may not learn what patience he expended 
' On the life-labours that enrich us now, 

How greatly lie contrived,' how much amended, 
What pensive weight oppressed that kingly brow. 
Beauty he added to internal sweetness ; 

Colour with form he tenderly conjoined ; 

And, having wrought the whole to full completeness, 
Probably found the profits were purloined. 


“After killing a foxliouncl in Hampton liouiids failcl to 

account for a good traveller ousted from Maesfon, aud lost at liickl(‘y, 
with Oliolniondelcy as his i)oiut. Morgan then took hounds to the 
'Wyches, and iiflhat trappy country a ripj>ing fox uas pushed out fi’oni 
the Cae Dae cover, which gave hounds plenty to do as ho flapped around 
the surroundiug covers hoforo taking a 'lino for IsL’oed. ll(‘aohiiig 
there a desperately hard-fought fight ensued right away to within a 
mile of Fenu’s Bank Station, where hounds siiallled hi.n in the back- 
yard of a cottage after a spanking run of some sixty ininutcs.” 

In his spare time (when he is not killing foxhounds) 
the writer should try liis hand at a 'translation of the 
Biad. It would give more scope for the exercise of his 
special gift. ' , 


Por did he win to wealth ? .1 gravely doubt it. 

I trow he had no patent for his wares. 

Those were around who made no bones about it 
But filched his secret, and the gain was theirs. 


“But the particular ball which bowded AVoollcy very likely pitched 
just outside his leg stump, and Woolley, thinking tllat the ball was 
going to break, pats his legs .” — Evening Ncics. 

If Woolley does this every time he thinks tlie ball is going 
to break, it is a mannerism of which he would be very wellrid. 
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SUUdEHTKD ^Vn^TEil SPORTS TOR POLITICIANS. 

Lloyj) Geokge ouEfcj OUT Bob-sleighing (as he facetiously puts it.) 
fLord Robert Cecil, however, so far from being slain by the impact, makes a good recovery.] 


COCK ROBIN. 

0 Robin of my early youtli ! 

My Cliristmas-cardy liero, 

The saintliest of birds, in sootli, 
Whoso faults were fixed at zero ; 

And gentle mate, methought, of “Jenny 
Wren,” — 

I deemed you loved by all good l)irds 
and men. 

For was not yours the pious bill 
That strove, with leaves, to 
cherish 

Those “Babes” the villains dared 
not kill, 

So left alone to perisli ? 

How tlien, I thought, could even a 
rascal sparrow 

Brag he had bifed you witli liis bov^ 
and arrow ? 

And then your song: how sad a 
thing ! 

It set my bosom aching, 

It seemed to have the hopeless ring 
That told a heart nigh breaking ; 


I always felt there lurked within your 
breast 

Some deathless grief, despite that 
fancy vest. 

Bird of those bygone days and 
books, 

And of my nursery legends, 

Now that my study- window looks 
Close where the meadow-hedge 
ends, 

I watch your tactics, Robert, day by 
day, 

And know the broken heart is not your 
“ lay.” 

I hear you heave the old vocal sigh, 
Then some chap wails an answer ; 

Next, it would seem, you send reply 
iVs wistful as you can. Sir ; 

Till suddenly you close in furious 
fight — 

You were just slanging him with all 
your might ! 

Or, do I cast the morning crumb, 
You ’re first to thrust your nob in, 


And finches, sparrows, all who 
come — 

Beware my saintly robin ! 

Those Chippendaly legs may not be 
stout, 

But, my word, Robert, they can barge 
about ! 

So wlien you sit now, as of yore, 
Perched on my garden paling, 

Sad eyed, pathetic, and once more 
Like “Dismal Jimmy,” wailing, 

I understand that spadger long ago, 
And why he upped at last and grabbed 
his bow. 


“ Tlio Rsceut boyoud the Lelck tlicu begun 
until a razor-backed I'ock was roacdied after 
which one of the steepest descents I have ever 
made was undertaken. Those unskilled in hill 
climbing had resort to the use of hands and 
legs.” — J^ioncer, 

Novice {to cx})ert comimj doion on his 
head) : It ’s no good — the back of my 
neck is worn out, I shall have to use 
my legs after all. 




G,cy La^!.^ boddikixs, Sir. UoiniiED, did kot youe. Moated Cuakge stand iieueS” 

^ MIDLIOXAIEE's DOUOIIT IT AND SUIITED IT TX, AMEKIC V.” 

m a,eyLady.^ ^ot go with it?” The SpcHrc KnigU. “In sooth, I’m such a lad .saii.oe.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Pmiri , Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Ti; it is excitement you are after, you will find what you 
want and more also in Mr. Ahthur Applin’s- latest, most 
appropriately^ entitled No Limit (F. V. White);' 'Here 
are horsewhips, cigars, champagne, ■ poisdiioiis drugs, 
any arnount of racehorses and love, and every modern 
convenience of melodrama. Paul FmaJfes is' ithe musical 
comedy king, and holds all the money; JRobert is the 
mcomparable 'manservant and blackguard, who executes 
inMhbly all -the eavesdropping; Marie O'Malley is the 
spotless lierome who undergoes all the misunderstanding, 
and Jim Smith is the disreputable husband, inopportunelv 
reluctantly dying, who! does most, of the 
dnnkmg._ has only to appear on the boards of the 

Ingenue Theatre to take all London by stoiin ; she has onlv 
0 appear in this book to become at once the \hctim of all 
its perverse circumstances and complications, the object of 
all the naughty machinations of its people. It is true that 
these last refer to attempted murders, forgeries, abductions 
turf swmdles, and bogus funerals as “ their little games ” 
but that IS only their modesty. It is true also that in the 

® n ti “reply affirmatively with a mono- 

syllable , .where the ordinary business man would merelv 
lave said' “-^s, but that is .before they have got into 
their stride. Things are soon speeded upf and the move- 

to the end in a breathless 
crescendo. What regard one has for this sort of thing 
I must necessarily be sneaking, but few will start reading it 
and retire before the finish. For me, who saw it through 
at one sitting, the least that I can say in common fairnei 
, IS, tnat it IS not so bad. 


The Island of Enchantment — so 
The thirteen charming tales are named 
Which Mr. Fokman, having framed, 
Dispatches (per Ward, Lock and Co.). 

Old robber knights and modern kings — 

. We find their doings all displayed -- 
The fights tliey foiiglit, the loves they made, 
And other fascinating things. 

Pure fiction all, but fiction sucli 
As glows with life, *so true it soonis, 

So deftly Mr. Forman schemes, 

So firm yet delicate his touch. 


a aninterview in The Liverjml Daihj Post with an 
b.r.U.A. omcial : — 

au'fcto 

\es,* the Act iorbids tiio infuriation of any animal. 

a word of wide interpretation under tho Act? 
bind or inclndcR any domestic Animal, of wliat.soever 

wMeh l>nt birdH, iishes, or ve])ti](‘.s, 

which aie eithei domestic animals,’ or iu captivity, or which aiv bv 
any means hindered from escaping.” ^ 

In most country houses now you will see a notice in llio 
water-garden : “ Please do not infuriate tho goldfish.” 


Answers to Corresponctents. 

“Unempeoved.” It is difficult to advise you it, tl.c 
choice of a mdtier, but w^e believe . that, 'since Iho 
of the Workmen’s Compens'ation Act, Profossora 
of Neurasthenia have been making a lucrative thing of it. 

men?BifAYni’^?''5 the Welsh Disendow- 

ment Bill will not afieot Mr. Lloyu George’s salary. 
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I N a. vast Inilldinf* (so old tliat its walls were gninibliug to pieces) were gathered together a nimiber of persons in 
the throes of bad ton)i)er and dismay. They were typical lilnglish men and J’lnglish women, _ all as gloomy as 
deans, whose one bond was that they hated the Insurance Bill; and they were met in the Hall of Discontent (for such 

it was) to protest against it. i • i j .i 

All of them, it must ])o understood, approved of national insurance, and thought there was nothing better tlian 
that provision should bo made by the State for the sick and infirm, and that some burden of personal obligation 
shoidd fall upon the participants in sucli a scheme, and upon their employers; but all were agreed that nothing 
could bo more inept than tlio actual scheme which liad been devised. Being thus agreed, they had assembled in this 
famous and mucli over-worked liuilding in the best of bad tempers and were exchanging their grievances witli 

every variety of animation tinged with fury and disgust. 

Hero wore doctors who saw their time so occupied in attending to the poor at a ruinous rate of pay that they 
would have no leisure to make botli ends meet by securing adegnate remuneration Irom the lich. Here were butlers 
who had each been for many years with some wealthy family, and, having themselves had every attention during that 
service whenever tlicy wore ill, were wholly uimhle to see why luiy servant should liC so suspicious o1 his employei as 
to wish for any other giiarantoo.against illness or old age than that employer’s affluence or good nature. Here were 
servant-girls whose one thought was the privation that would be caused to them ])y forfeiting thi’eepenee a week 
when in good health for any benefits that iTiight accrue in the extremely problematical contingency of tlieir being ill. 
Here were mistresses wlioso tongues clicked and ached in anticipation of tlie tedium and weariness oi^ licking two or < 
tliree stamps a week, and wlio keenly resented the notion of any State control of tlieir domestic adairs. 

Iler-e, too, were I^lombevs of Parliament, worn out with the exacting task of supporting the Bdl at the 
beginning, attacking it in the middle, and voting for it at the end; and other Members of Parliament, whose 
abstinence from voting caused them e^ual misery. Here were patriots, up in arms against tlie inti'oduction of 
au Inquisition made in Germany; Individualists who loathed the .idea of being dragooned into the discharge of 
the common duties of humanity; and Statisticians who had satisfied themselves that the foundations of our national 
credit were irretrievably undermined by Georgian finance. ^ And Jiere, finally, were stalwart men of Lngland 
' whose arms were suffering from writer’s cramp induced by signing petitions against the Bill. i , .1 ..i 

Sucli were some of the numerous company assembled in the Hall of Discontent, all brought thitlier liy 
I the enormities of tlie Chancellor op the Exchequer. But as a matter of fact, although their objections to the 
Bill were certainly as stated, these were by no means all. That there \yas an Insurance Bill at all was, it is true, a 
great offence; but as all men, save Mr. Bernard Shaw, are illogical animals, there was. still an even deeper cause oi 
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complainfc in the fact that, since it called ifcself a National Insurance Bill, it did not coinpleio llie programme and 
insure the nation against everything, and, in particular, against discontent. 

“ Bor after as one of the more brainy of the company said — probably a member of the staff of The JDaily 
Mailt which had gone further than the other enemies of the Bill by collecting money to fight it — “ for after all tliere 
is sickness of the mind as well as;siekness of the body, and why doesn’t the Chancelloii, if he is so jolly clover 
and embracive and benevolent, protept us also from that ? ” ‘ ' 

** Exactly,” replied another if it did that I wmuld support it — as I have always supported tho sx^irit at the 
back of it.” . / ‘ 

“Of course,” said a third ; “ what I want is provision against low spirits.” 

“ Depression,” said a fourth: 

“ That tired feeling,” said a fifth. 

“ Want of interest in life,” said a sixth. ' 

“Joylessness,” said a seventh.'-’ ' 

“Pessimism in the pulpit,” said an eighth. 

“ Melancholia from loss of form at golf,” said a ninth. 

“ Grief at the departure of the Eussian dancers,” said a tenth. 

How much longer this dismal chorus would have continued cannot be said, for at that moment the door 
opened, and through the Hall of . Discontent ran a quickening impulse as though' sunshine had burst tliroueh a 
Everj-one looked up to see who had brought about this change, and ' behold there was Mr Punch 
MerMe load smiles, and beside him his faithful Toby, harncsskl to a toy waggon wliich bore a con- 

“G^d day to you all,” said the genial new-comer; “lam here, I fancy, just in time, judging by liio remarks T 
caught as I was entenng. . So you want,” said he, “ not less insurance, but more. You can tolerate being looked after 
when you are ill, only if you are also looked after when you are in the dumps ? Well, it is perfectly simtile^ Mr Ltoyd 
Guoege did not put it in his BiU because he left the maW to me. ‘I ’ll lee to the sicknlS of he S y ' 
jojx. Mr Punch wiU see to the sickness of the mind.' And we struck the bargain. He has givin ^u his hal ’m 
jou don t hke it __Now take mine,” and so saying he turned to Toby’s waggon and lifted from it its biu-don. ' 

1 'j. “for insurance against melancholy. I have it here in the mass Yon cmi nloA 

®«e funhxir mib j|0rf2'-<|irst i'olirme. 





Cartoons. 


PA-lirillDGE, Bkrkaud. 

Capture of Windsor Castki (Tlio) . . 

Ca.s)d>1anca 

Cluimpion of a Lost Cause 1 

Knd of the Day (Tlio) 1 

ISuphemiHins of Massacre (Tlie) . . J 

Exit Annus MirabUis 

**JIcatheu CUlnoo is Poculiur” 

(The) 

King-Kniporor tThc) 

X.cft. Sitting 

New Diplomacy (The) 

Old Trojan (The) 

IVn is Ilaiidier than the 8w(trd 
(The; ! 


Partiudue, Bernaud, 
XMiioe of Wales (TliO> ....... 

X’sychologicnl Moment (Tin*) . 

llival iVjiccmakors (The) 

Sermons In Stones'* 

Bhocker Shocked (Tlie) . . • . 

Sorb of Wellington (A) 

Spirit of Unrest (The) 

Tenants" Fixtures 

Wanted a Warranty . 

Wolf that Wouldn't (Thr) . . . 

Kaven-Hilt., L. 

Admiral of the “racific” ... 

A.S Between hViends 

Child and Super-Cliild 


Eaven’-Hu-l, L. 

Fixed Star (A) 

• Croat Barrier (The) 

Heir Pre.suinptivc (Thel 

Jiulgraeiit of Parisette (The) . 

Matt-er of Dignity (A) 

Misunderstood — 

No Surrender— at Present . . . 
Old Keproach (An) 

PittlS^»iLiVhmpisV(Th^ 

Professional Etiquette 

Scalp.s on the Cirocn 

Self-Defence 

Solid 


KAVF-x-nir,i., L, 

Sikauish Dirmion (A) 

'Terminological Exactilmle 

“Thing ofTlircads and Patches" ( 

Too Fair to Live 

W’arm Kecoption (A) * 

Townkknd, F. H. 

Conversers (The) 

Kindred Spirits 

“Oft in the Stilly Night" 

Oi>timi.sta (The) 

“ Sentimental Journey " (A) .. . 
Two Gentlemen of Warwick.shire 
V(‘iy-Near-East Que.stinn (A). . . , 
Welsh National Steeplechase 'Th 


Articles. 


A’ Beckett, P. 

Military Intelligence fo 

Service Intelligence ‘hU 

Too Young at 32 1533 

Ar-?4TON-LiNa, U. 

Dwluctions on the Link 08 

Atkey, Beutram 

nook (The) 

Be VAN, Miss Madh. 

“ I rumc from Homo " (A) 30 

BniP, A. W. 

Friend (A) < S 

BuEY, J. T. 

Ifuinano Gifts 'i-'S 

lU'uliats CTho) 

Burnet, w. Hodgson 

Facts worth Filing 2fi7 

Latest War News yJlfi 

I'ulverising the Peers <51 

Bight Men in the Higlit Idace (Tlic) 411 

Sayings of the Week 3 p2 

Chalmers, P. R. 

Ballade of August 

Ballade of Driven Grouse (A) 227 

Ballade of Fancy Fair 71 

Ballade of the Forest in Summer . . 00 

Blue Boses 143 

fJu.>tom 1 louse (The) P50 

dowoUedSell(A) 00 

Kings and Cubbing 215 

liaveruler's for Ladles . 203 

Looked in the Mouth 4*23 

Pomona.. 270 

Song of a Syrinx (A) 105 

To a Civic Sea-Gull 1 ^54 

To a Kingfisher 108 

Treasure Island 14 

0 RE.S WELL, BuLKE LEY 
Microbe Studies for Musicians .... Ill 

Motorieties * ... * 381 

Dawson, G. W. 

Diving Lesson (The) 204 

De Hamel, H. G. 

Ti'^sson (The) 170 


De Tifj,. K. 

'Two Bouses (Thel •»04 

Dins I. s, Miss K. M. 

Garden iii SUimlaud (A) !«>< 

Ec’KEUHLKY, a. 

Almuiian Scourge (The) 4«0 

Answers to Flriqnirers 

Di.sappoinlment (The) ISO 

K.s.savs in Optimi.sm 336 

Fiction and Fashion 200 

Finish (The) 2^ 

Gurd ruing Notes 

Ln.st Corner (The) 393 

Newest Portraiture CTlie) J20 

Practical Baedeker (A). lo8 

PK>bl<*m.s for Playwrights 3S2 

Be.Uidon(The) 224 

, Show Place (The) 292 

Striped Peril (The) 140 

Eden, Mrs, 

Petals (The) 4.4 

Elias, E. W. 

Epidemic (The) 344 

New Currency (ThC; 304 

Tindisposition 3bi 

Treasure (The) 391 

Emanuel, Walter 

Chari varia weekly 

Fay, Stanlfa' J. 

All the Latest Dances 3U 

Crackers for 1911 444 

Musicopharmacopicla (Ihc) 30l 

On Show 33 

School for Motley (The; lo 

Signs of Wear 4-4 

Filmore, L. E. 

From a Medheval “ Morin ng Po?,t 404 
Hot 'Weather Delicacies m 

Fihit, W. W. Blair 

SlSfonSteioV:::;;;:: 

Ode to a Mouthful of Sea-Water .. 134 
Freyek, DERMOT 


Garvey, DIihs Ina 

Blanclie’.s X-iettors 50, 80, 150, 202 

Woi-st Fault of All (The) 3 U 

GOLDS'rEIN, A. S. 

Bully Projwsitiou (A) 11 o 

GRATE.S, 0. L., AND Luc VH, E. V. 

Are Grandparents Jealous 2i>9 

Art of Social Advertisement ( 1 1 m) . 28 

Before their O’ime 39 

Bitten Bites (The) 332 

Book Chat 122 

Borrowed Names 237 

Brand of the Nation (The) 3^1 

Butler’s £5 (The) 22 

Clothes and the Altruist 09 

Coming Home to get Married .... 431 

Evening Papers please copy 139 

Face on the Wall (The) 230 

Fair Wineland (Tlie) 378 

Fire-Eaters a, hi Francaise 354 

CJala Performance of the Fut uro (A) 15 
Gems from the Lady Novelists .... 403 
George Edwardes' Banquet (The).. 291 

Grand English Opera 107 

Great Wager (The) 3.3 

Heat-Wave Interviews 98 ] 

Heavy Fantastic (The) 30 

How They Began 184 

Ideal Holiday tThe) 1^ 

Indomitables (The) *9;;» 

Infant Prodigies 131 

luk-sUnging Peers 104 

J ournalistic Detachment 311 

Latest Films (The) 464 

Ihnes to Mr. Sholes I Cl 

I^ooked in the Mouth 43- 

Luckless l^alaee (The) 812 

Memoirs of a Millioxiulrc 218 

Music and Murder < 9 

Musical Advertisements 450 

Musical Notes k 43,> 

Musical Unrest (The) £1 

New Ancestor Worship (The). , . . . . 392 
New Death and Glory Boys (The). . 151 


GRAVE.S, C. L., AND IjUI'AM, K. V. 

Now Way ivitli Foreigners (A . . , , 218 

Nobody Forgotten JO 

Object-Ijes.sou (The) 343 

Our Active Admimstralors 375 

Parrots' J<ast Words 197 

Pillar of Society (A) 67 

Pony-Carts (The) 192 

Potted Papers 1 5S, 41 2 

Practical Pliilauthiopy 27K 

Psychology of Anthropophngy('rUe) 324 

Beivards and Fairy Tales 17 

Royal Musical Commission (The). . 23!» 

Silver Lining (The) 804 

Stars in Collmton 204 

Statesmen at Play 229 

Strain of Al-fresco Acting (Th(‘) . . 474 

Ttilk.s with Visionaries 404 

Team for Austral ia (Th e) 122 

To Algernon Ashton, Esq 333 

Tracts thntTook the WroiigTurniiig 413 
Trials of a Woman of Genius . . 35, 45, 

(»o, 70 

I Two of Our Benefactors 451 

Very Dickens in France (Tin*) .... 382 

\'ery Latest (The) 450 

Guthrie, T. Anstev 
J okes Kept for a Season of Woo . . 472 

3 iust Wopse of Summer (The) 210 

Victim of Intrigue (A) 808 

Herbert, A. P. 

Mr. Ihineh’s Literary Ad vis 313 

To an Unjust Judge 140 

Hodgkinson, T. 

Another Beau's vStratagem 278 

Another Book that has Hel ped .... K5 
Another of Music’s Charms ...... 247 . 

Cupid and Caution 421 

M isapprehensioii (A) 159 

Modern Orpheus (Tlie) 230 

To the East Wind 275 

Jenkins, Ernest 

Advice to the Admirals 410 * 

Mystery Ship (The) 101 

Fmonil 112 
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Ariicles— continued. 


Jenkins, Ernest 

Pose Culture 07 

Thouglits on the Ninth 304 

Keigwin, R. P. 

Test (The) 30 

Kendall, Captain ^ - - 

Breaking Point (The) 240 

Mr. Cox 476 

Installation (An) 2S6 

OldBaU(An).... 132 

Kingsley-Long, H. 

Spot Cash... 343 

Knoy, E. Ct. V. 

Abdication (The) 116 

About the Long Hole 113 

Brains on the Water 216 

Coronation Trophy (Tlie) 5, 25 

Crickets on the Hearth 44)8 

Dies Irae 460 

Dusk Out-of-Doors 75 

Fiiilnre of Sympathy (A) 316 

Happy Dispatch (The) 165 

Just not J uly„ 381 

Lines to a Statue at Leeds 62 

Miraiy Part (The) 150 

Principal Feature (The) 356 

lldvival of Humour (The) 201 

Sauce of the Sea 133 

Stamps 371 

Straight Talk to a Cold (A) 433 

To any Hairdresser 260 

William.. 306 

Langley^ F. 0. 

< Beauty Adorned.. 402 

Clnuivaria 170, 210, 213, 233 

Commercial Candour in High Life. 412 

Co-operators (Tlie) 342 

Glut in the Market (A) 174, 186 

Hints to Travellers 80 

In and- Out of Reason 323 

Information Bureau (The) 471 

Injimed Guilt 'fik 384 

Matter of Detail (A) 312 

Meeting of- Twin Souls 276 

Modus Operand! 282 

Nfeedles and Pius 206 

O’clock 414 

Our Complete Novelette 252 

Personalities of the Law 138 

Safety Valve (The) 102 j 

Suspicious Case (A) 801 

Town Cousin (The) 444 

Lehmann, R. 0. 

Cliinese Leader (A) 428 

Collision (Tlie) 388 

Co-operation 321 

Cragwell End 248, 266, 274 

Desenber (Tlie) ' 328 . 


^ Lehmann, R. 0. 

I Dragon of Winter Hill ^.Tlie) . . 166, ISO 

! Foreign Leader (A) 424 

Glos.sary of Pdlitical Terms (A) . . 85 

Grand Garden Fete (The) 90 

Halsbury Club (The) 304 

Hit or Miss 370 

Indian Leader (An) 448 

Love and Age 144 

Resolute Christmas (A) 468 

Revelations 228 

Tanned 212 

To T. W. Burgess 183 

Venus 108 

Walking Tour (The) IS, 68 

Wanley on Wit and WTsdom 126 

Youngest Member (The) 332 

Lodge, A. A. 

I By-Laws for Parks 166 

Lucy, Sir H. W. 

! Essence of Parliament . . 13, 33, 49, 65, 
S3, 101, 119, 137, 155, .319, 339. 359, 
879, 399, 419, 410 
Lord Hartington 300 

Lulham, Habberton 

Cock Robin 479 

Noblest Revenge (Hie) 342 

Redpoll .SO 

Shed for England 78 

Sweets that Cloyed (The) 57 

Mackenzie, Captai-n 
Gladys’s Autograph Album 473 

Marillieu, Mrs. 

Catching her Eye 72 

Marshall, A. 

How to Deal with the Income-Tax 

Authorities . 96, 114 

Martin, N. R. 

Charwoman Puzzled (The) 442 

How I Spend My Four Hundred 

Pounds 269 

In the Pilloiy 105 

Laird and the Meenisler (The) .... 2.S4 

Latest Strike News 151 

Maud, Mrs. 

Tasting Blood 475 

Menzies, G. K. 

Advertisement Nuisance (Tlie)..., 400 

Dangerous Living 249 

My Double 27 

St. Andrews, 1911 188 

Miall, Derwent 

XJmvauted Ghost (The) 452 

Milne, A. A. 

Another New Club 276 

At the Play .... 108, ..94, 202, 245, 282, 
363, 382, 463 


[ Milne, A. A. 

I Complete Novice (Tlie) J 

Crov 11 of Sorrows (A) ^ 

Diary of a Cinema Actor (Tlio) t 

Doctor (The) i 

Gi-eat Gum Question (The) i 

Hotel Chihl (The) l 

House Waiming (Tlie) . . 28, 42, 58, ' 
130, : 

Infonnal Evening (An).. * 

Invader (The) i 

Literary Art (Tlu*) i 

Modern Cinderella (A) ^ 

New Issue (A) 

Benson’s Snrniiiaiy (The) ' 

Soldiers All i 

Summer Cold (A) 1 

Moseley, G. H. 

On a Superabundance of Hairpins . 
Moser, Mrs. 

MaiTiage Mamd (A) ] 

Ih-o Como 1 

'Iripoli Tiials : 

Mum, Ward 

Suk Suk (llie) 1 

What the Public Wants ] 


Pope, Miss Jessie 

Batlinig-Machine Man (The) ' 

Blessing their Buttons 

Calendar Curiosity (A) 

“ Guardsman ” (D.O.I3 ) 

Letlial Cliamber.(The) 

Marne Metamorphosis 

Poor Man’s Partridge (Tlx*) 

Strilte Prevention lu the Home. ... 
Rendall, Miss E. 

Peace for Pestered Pedagogues. . . . ■ 
Rigby, Reginald 

Society at the Seaside 

Risk, R. K. , . 

Ai’mistiee (’Hic) ; 

Inland Golf 

P. L 

Wliere to go Next Holiday ; 

Rittenberg, Max 

Christmas Schedule (Tlie) 

Home Rule for Schoolboys : 

Red Tie (Tlie) ; 

Rowan, Hill. 

Black Peril (Tlio) 

Fiancee (The) 

Liquid Asset (The) ; 

Motor and Super-Motor 

Polygot Drama 

Railway Reform 

Sliding Scales of Justice (The) , , . , , 
Rutter, 0. P, 

Life 


Savage, O. IT. 

Quis C listed iet—? ; 

Seafortii, Miss E. A. 

About an Ear ; 

Seaman, Owen 

America in London 

At the Play .... 6, 26, 44. 202, 222, 
264, 362, 

Bitter Plaint of the Elephant 

(The) 

Books to the Bonlire 

Dean to His Tweeny (A) 

Farewell to Summer 

Goose Opera (The) 

How I Got There 

Loyalists (Tlie) 

Man of Peace (A) 

Master and Maid 

Northward Hoi 

On Mixed Shooting 

Passing of New Year’s Eve (Tlie) . . 

Run on the Elibank (A) 

Toujours ii, la Russo 

Smith, Bertram 

Comer m Stamps (The) 

Eiiplicmisms for Skinners 

£400 Look CThe) 

Meditations in a Butt ] 

I'romising Beginnings 

Servant Stamp (The) : 

Special Posts i 

Spinning out the Ico ] 

Sykes, A. A. 

Code from Patagonia (A) 

Dormant Portraitiuo ] 

One More Strike I 

Some ParlianicntaJ’y Synonyms . . J 
Tobacco V. Osculaliou i 

Symns, j. M! ‘ ‘ * ' 

Baiim Rabbit (The) 4 

Crwth(The) 4 

Dessert Optimist (Tho)> 

Mark of the East (The) £ 

Mr. Jenkins 

^yATSON, F. 

'Antique Clock (The) 3 

Watt, Hansard 

Carols i 

White, R. F. 

Cold Welcome (.V) 4 

Greatness 

Inclush e Toin'-Hdiour ” (Tlio). . . , 

Joy of Battle (’The) 

Limited Sufi) age (A) 
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